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COMMUNICATION. 


Department  of  Internal  Affairs, 
Harrisburg,  Pa.,  July  1,  1898. 

To  His  Excellency  Daniel  H.  Hastings,  Governor  of  the  Common¬ 
wealth  of  Pennsylvania: 

Sir:  In  compliance  with  the  requirements  of  the  Constitution,  I 
have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith,  for  transmission  to  the  General 
Assembly,  the  twenty-fifth  annual  report  of  the  Bureau  of  Indus¬ 
trial  Statistics,  the  same  being  Part  III  of  the  reports  of  this  Depart¬ 
ment. 

I  am,  very  respectfully, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

JAMES  W.  LATTA, 
Secretary  of  Internal  Affairs. 
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LETTER  OF  TRANSMITTAL. 


Harrisburg,  Pa.,  July,  1898. 

Hon.  James  W.  Latta,  Secretary  of  Internal  Affairs  of  the  Common¬ 
wealth  of  Pennsylvania: 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  present  herewith  the  twenty-fifth  annual 
report  of  the  Bureau  of  Industrial  Statistics.  The  report  covers  the 
manufacture  of  paper,  with  illustrations;  the  entire  production  of  pig 
iron,  steel,  iron  and  steel  rolled  into  finished  form,  and  tin  plate; 
comparative  series,  1892-1897,  comparative  series,  1896-1897,  and  indi¬ 
vidual  earnings. 

I  desire  to  especially  mention  the  kindness  of  the  New  York  and 
Pennsylvania  Company,  the  Morrison  and  Cass  Paper  Company,  the 
Mt.  Holly  Paper  Company  and  the  York  Haven  Paper  Company,  for 
the  helpful  hand  they  extended  me  in  connection  with  the  presenta¬ 
tion  of  paper  manufacture,  and  I  am  not  unmindful  of  the  valuable 
services  rendered  by  the  efficient  clerical  force  of  the  Bureau  in  the 
general  preparation  of  the  report. 

Very  respectfully, 

JAMES  M.  CLARK, 
Chief  of  Bureau. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


The  first  subject  presented  in  this  report  is  a  supplement  to  Sec¬ 
tion  A,  of  the  Ninteenth  Annual  Report,  by  Professor  Albert  S.  Bolles, 
late  Chief  of  the  Bureau,  covering  decisions  by  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Pennsylvania  relative  to  the  liability  of  employers  to  their  employes, 
from  January  1,  1892,  to  January  1,  1898.  Section  A  of  the  Report 
of  1892,  in  addition  to  the  decisions  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania  referred  to,  contained  legislation  upon  the  subject  in  Ala¬ 
bama,  Georgia,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Mississippi,  Montana,  Massachusetts, 
Minnesota,  Rhode  Island,  Texas,  Wisconsin,  Wyoming  and  in  foreign 
countries.  Being  a  work  of  more  than  ordinary  interest,  it  was  this 
year,  together  with  the  supplement,  published  in  pamphlet  form. 

An  article  by  General  Latta,  Secretary  of  Internal  Affairs,  upon 
the  subject,  “Statistics  as  they  influence  economies  and  help  soci¬ 
ology,”  is  next  presented.  In  this  connection  it  might  be  well  to  say 
that  the  Bureau  has  sought  to  keep  itself  in  touch  with  the  Bureaus 
of  other  states,  and  its  Chief  has,  through  this  and  preceding  adminis¬ 
trations,  been  in  regular  attendance  on  the  annual  sessions  of  the 
National  Association  of  Officials  of  Bureaus  of  Labor  Statistics  in  the 
United  States.  This  touch  was  strengthened  by  the  election  of  Gen¬ 
eral  Latta  as  an  honorary  member  of  the  association  at  its  fourteenth 
annual  convention,  at  Detroit,  June  15,  1898.  The  Department  of 
Internal  Affairs  had  also  been  further  recognized  by  the  previous 
selection  of  General  Latta  to  address  the  convention  upon  the  special 
subject  referred  to  above,  and  its  embodiment  here  is  because  of  his 
intimate  association  with  the  operations  of  the  Bureau. 

The  manufacture  of  paper  occupies  considerable  space.  Reports 
were  secured  from  every  establishment  in  the  State,  making  the  work 
a  valuable  one  in  a  census  way.  Interest  is  added  by  reason  of  the 
illustrations  presented,  sh'owing  the  process  of  manufacture,  and  the 
article  contributed  by  Mr.  William  II.  Nixon,  a  well-known  paper 
manufacturer. 

Important  deductions  are  drawn  from  tin1  two  comparative  series, 
1892-7  and  1896-97.  The  latter  covers  161  industries  and  919  estab¬ 
lishments  or  ownerships,  and  represents  a  value  in  manufactured  pro¬ 
duct  of  $223,601,223,  and  an  employment  of  150,595  persons. 

The  presentations  of  pig  iron,  steel,  iron  and  steel  rolled  into  fin- 
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ished  form,  and  tin  plate,  have  been  prepared  with  great  care  and 
may  be  relied  upon  as  covering  the  entire  production  of  the  State.  It 
will  be  noted  that  while  all  of  these  industries  show  a  marked  in¬ 
crease  in  production  over  1890,  the  increase  in  the  production  of  tin 
plate  is  especially  pronounced. 

A  table  of  individual  earnings  is  again  presented,  and  although  not 
so  extended  as  in  the  Report  for  1896,  was  compiled  from  figures  taken 
in  the  same  manner,  that  is,  from  the  time  books  and  pay  rolls;  fol¬ 
lowing  the  individual  wage  earner  through  the  year  and  giving  him 
credit  for  just  what  he  earned  himself,  thus  showing  not  what  each 
person  employed  averaged  by  what  each  person  considered  actually 
made.  In  order  that  the  presentation  might  be  equally  fair  to  the 
employer  and  employed,  care  was  exercised  that  the  names  should 
be  taken  as  they  appeared  upon  the  rolls  without  regard  to  wages 
paid  or  regularity  of  employment. 
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LIABILITY  OF  EMPLOYERS  TO  THEIR  EM¬ 
PLOYES. 

SUPPLEMENT  TO  SECTION  A  OF  NINETEENTH  ANNUAL  REPORT,  COV¬ 
ERING  DECISIONS  TO  JANUARY  1,  1898. 


By  Albert  S.  Bolles. 


1.  The  continuation  of  part  A  of  the  report  for  1891. 

2.  Summary  of  decisions  rendered. 

3.  To  recover  the  person  who  sues  must  be  employed. 

4-11.  And  he  must  prove  that  his  employer  was  negligent. 

12-31.  And  was  not  injured  by  a  fellow-servant. 

32-34.  A  vice-principal  is  not  a  fellow-servant. 

35-53.  As  an  employe  assumes  all  ordinary  risks,  he  cannot  recover  for  an 
injury  caused  by  one  of  them. 

54-57.  He  also  assumes  unusual  risks  if  they  are  known  and  he  continues  to 

work. 

58.  An  employer  is  held  to  a  less  degree  of  strictness  during  the  alteration 
of  a  building  than  after  its  completion. 

59-72.  An  employer  must  furnish  proper  appliances. 

73.  Nor  is  an  employe  presumed  to  know  of  latent  defects. 

74.  But  if  he  does  know  of  them  and  continues  to  work  he  assumes  the  risk. 

75.  An  employer  is  not  required  to  use  the  latest  and  safest  machinery. 
76-87.  An  employer  must  give  his  employes  proper  instructions. 

88-93.  He  must  select  persons  competent  for  the  service  in  which  they  are  to 
be  employed. 

94.  If  they  are  not  competent  and  this  is  known  by  those  who  work  with 

them,  they  can  recover  nothing  when  injured. 

95.  If  an  employe  is  injured  by  his  own  negligence  he  cannot  recover. 
96-105.  Nor  can  he  if  by  his  negligence  in  any  way  he  has  contributed  to  the 

injury. 

106.  The  liability  of  a  sub-contractor. 

107.  Effect  of  releasing  the  employer  from  liability. 

108.  The  liability  of  coal  operators. 

109.  What  statement  the  employe  must  make  of  his  case  in  order  to  recover. 


1.  lit  the  nineteenth  annual  report  of  the  Bureau  of  Industrial  Sta¬ 
tistics,  issued  in  1892,  there  was  a  complete  presentation  of  all  the  prin¬ 
ciples  decided  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  Pennsylvania  to  January  first 
of  that  year,  defining  the  liabilities  of  employers  to  their  employes.  A 
description  was  also  added  of  all  the  more  important  cases  requiring 
an  application  of  those  principles.  This  supplementary  review  con¬ 
tinues  the  work  to  the  present  time. 

2.  Since  1891,  75  cases  have  come  before  the  Supreme  Court  for 
consideration.  In  15  of  these,  employes  were  non-suited,  or  failed 
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to  prove  sufficient  facts,  in  the  opinion  of  the  court,  to  make  out  a 
case  against  their  employers.  *In  13  other  cases  juries  rendered  ver¬ 
dicts  against  their  employers.  In  the  others,  numbering  47,  ver¬ 
dicts  were  rendered  in  their  favor,  but  of  this  number  22  were  re¬ 
versed.  The  following  table  is  a  summary  of  the  action  of  the  jury 
in  giving  damages  in  these  cases: 


Verdicts  affirmed.  Verdicts  re versed. 


$5,500 

00 

$12,000 

00 

5,000 

00 

9,900 

90 

3,085 

79 

8,104 

16 

3,670 

00 

5,708 

33 

3,600 

00 

5,250 

00 

3,600 

00 

5,000 

00 

3,000 

00 

4,500 

00 

3,000 

00 

4,500 

00 

3,000 

00 

2,750 

00 

3,000 

00 

2,556 

00 

3,000 

00 

2,500 

00 

3,000 

00 

2,000 

00 

2,823 

00 

2,000 

00 

2,500 

00 

1,800 

00 

2,500 

00 

1,500 

00 

2,105 

00 

1,464 

38 

1,250 

00 

1,400 

00 

1,250 

00 

1,000 

00 

1,200 

00 

1,000 

00 

950 

00 

933 

33 

950 

00 

400 

00 

750 

00 

300 

00 

475 

00 

450 

00 

400 

00 

3.  To  recover  of  an  employer,  it  hardly  need  be  remarked  that  the 
person  suing  him  must  show  that  he  was  in  his  employment.  A 
question  of  this  kind  is  rarely  raised,  but  it  was  in  the  case  of  Reilly 
v.  Shannon  &  Sons  (180  Pa.  513).  Reilly  was  injured  by  the  negli¬ 
gent  starting  of  an  elevator  in  a  building  which  a  contractor 
was  repairing.  It  did  not  appear  who  made  the  contract  with 
Reilly’s  employer,  nor  did  it  appear  that  Shannon  &  Sons  had  more 
than  a  permissive  use  of  the  building,  nor  that  it  was  operated  by 
them  or  their  servants.  The  elevator  was  unfinished,  and  was  still 


*  Employers  were  non-suited  in  4  other  cases  reported  in  the  lower  courts. 
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in  charge  of  the  men  who  were  finishing  it,  and  it  was  in  operation 
carrying  some  of  Shannon’s  goods  to  the  upper  floor.  It  also  ap¬ 
peared  at  the  time  of  the  accident  that  carpenters,  plumbers  and 
elevator  men  were  at  work  in  the  building,  and  that  none  of  them 
were  employed  by  Shannon  &  Sons.  They  did  not  supervise  or 
direct  the  performance  of  any  portion  of  the  work.  As  Reilly,  there- 
f'oie,  failed  to  show  that  he  was  in  the  employ  of  Shannon  &  Sons, 
he  failed  in  proving  his  case  against  them.  The  court,  in  concluding 
its  opinion,  remarked:  “The  injury  the  plaintiff  received  may  have 
resulted  from  his  want  of  ordinary  care  in  the  performance  of  the 
work  he  was  directed  to  do;  from  the  negligence  of  a  fellow-workman, 
or  from  some  omission  of  duty  on  the  part  of  his  employer;  but  his 
evidence  is  insufficient  to  charge  the  defendants  with  any  negligence 
in  connection  with  the  accident.” 

4.  To  recover,  the  employe  must  show  that  his  employer  was 
negligent.  It  is  not  enough  to  show  that  he  has  been  injured.  The 
proof  must  clearly  connect  the  employer  with  the  injury  sustained. 
Whether  an  employer  is  negligent  or  not  is  purely  a  question  of  fact 
for  the  jury  to  decide.  “'When  the  facts,”  says  the  court  in  one  of 
the  most  recent  cases,  “are  either  admitted,  or  established  by  indis¬ 
putable  evidence,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  court  to  declare  the  law  appli¬ 
cable  to  them;  but  when  material  facts  are  disputed,  or  inferences  of 
fact  are  to  be  drawn  from  the  testimony,  it  is  the  exclusive  province 
of  the  jury  to  determine  what  they  are.”  (Wilson  v.  Pennsylvania 
R.  Co.,  177  Pa.  503,  512.) 

5.  This  principle  the  courts  have  never  failed  to  apply.  The  first 
case  to  be  described  calling  for  an  application  of  this  principle  is 
Wojciechowski  v.  Spreckles  Sugar  Refinery  Co.  (177  Pa.  57).  After 
declaring  that  mere  proof  of  an  accident  is  not  sufficient  to  warrant  a 
recovery,  and  that  specific  negligence  on  the  part  of  the  master 
must  be  shown,  the  facts  of  the  case  were  briefly  stated.  It  ap¬ 
peared  that  the  employe’s  duty  was  to  empty  bags  of  sugar  upon  a 
grating  in  the  floor,  through  which  it  fell  upon  a  screw  conveyor 
which  carried  it  forward  into  a  pan.  The  sugar  was  dumped  into  a 
long  box,  with  sides  composed  of  planks  fifteen  inches  high,  while 
the  bottom  was  a  grating  of  iron  bars  two  and  one-half  inches  apart, 
about  half  an  inch  thick,  and  about  two  and  a  half  feet  long.  The 
sugar  was  brought  to  the  workman  engaged  in  dumping,  on  trucks  in 
bags,  that  were  lifted  by  two  men  and  turned  into  the  dump.  The 
employe  put  one  foot  on  the  grate  bars,  and  the  other  foot  caught 
on  the  outside,  and  while  standing  in  that  position,  with  his  foot 
crosswise  the  bars,  these  sank  down  and  let  his  foot  through,  and 
it  was  caught  in  the  machinery  below.  It  was  not  shown  that  the 
bars  were  bent  out  of  their  position  either  before  or  after  the  acci¬ 
dent,  or  that  they  were  broken,  nor  was  there  any  proof  that  the 
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bars  were  not  strong  enough  to  hold  a  man  as  heavy  as  the  em¬ 
ploye,  or  that  there  was  any  defect  in  the  material  of  which  they 
were  made.  It  was  decided  that  the  evidence  in  this  case  was  not 
sufficient  to  show  negligence  on  the  part  of  the  employer.  An  ex¬ 
tract  from  the  opinion  of  the  court  is  worth  adding:  “The  plaintiff’s 
personal  testimony  therefore  shows  that  he  knew  the  grates  were 
there,  that  the  sugar  ran  down  through  them,  and  that  there  was  ma¬ 
chinery  below  them  to  remove  the  sugar  as  fast  as  it  came  down. 
Without  looking  into  the  adverse  testimony  at  all,  it  is  manifest 
from  the  plaintiff’s  own  statement  that  he  knew  the  structure  upon 
which  he  set  his  foot,  he  knew  there  was  machinery  below  it,  he 
placed  his  foot  there  voluntarily  and  therefore  took  the  risk,  what¬ 
ever  it  was,  that  was  involved  in  that  position.  He  did  not  testify 
that  there  was  any  defect  in  the  bars,  or  that  he  had  ever  given 
notice  of  any  kind  to  his  employer,  or  to  any  agent  of  theirs,  nor 
did  he  produce  any  testimony,  other  than  his  own,  upon  these  sub¬ 
jects.  He  proved  nothing  but  the  fact  of  the  accident,  which,  as 
we  have  repeatedly  decided,  is  not  sufficient  to  warrant  a  recovery 
by  an  employe  against  an  employer.” 

6.  In  another  case  an  action  was  brought  by  the  wife  of  a  brake- 
man  who  was  employed  by  a  railroad  and  killed  while  in  its  employ. 
This  happened  by  the  derailing  of  a  LMn  that  was  running  on  a 
defective  road  bed.  The  evidence  showed  that  before  the  accident 
the  brakeman  was  not  in  his  proper  place,  but  was  sitting  on  the 
brake  wheel,  a  place  of  danger.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was  not 
clear  that  he  was  sitting  there  at  the  time  of  the  accident.  The 
jury  decided  that  the  company  was  negligent,  and  the  Supreme 
Court,  in  reviewing  the  charge  of  the  judge  to  the  jury,  concluded 
that  the  questions  had  been  properly  left  to  them,  and  refused  to 
disturb  their  verdict.  (Wilson  v.  Pennsylvania  B.  Co.,  177  Pa.  503.) 

7.  In  Brunner  v.  Blaisdell  Brothers  (170  Pa.  25),  an  action  was 
brought  by  a  wife  against  her  husband’s  employer  to  recover  dam¬ 
ages  for  the  death  of  her  husband,  resulting  from  an  explosion  of 
a  boiler.  She  contended  that  the  employers  were  negligent  in  put¬ 
ting  in  charge  of  the  boiler  a  fireman  who  was  incompetent,  instead 
of  an  engineer.  But  there  was  no  evidence  whatever  to  connect  the 
accident  with  the  incompetency  or  negligence  of  the  fireman.  In 
reviewing  this  case  the  Supreme  Court  remarked  that,  “as  there 
was  no  evidence  that  the  accident  was  caused  by  the  negligence 
alleged,  a  verdict  was  properly  directed  for  the  defendants.”  The 
fact  of  the  accident  raised  no  presumption  of  negligence  on  the  part 
of  the  employers,  and  its  cause  was  entirely  unexplained.  Whether 
it  was  due  to  defects  in  the  boiler,  or  to  excessive  pressure  of  steam 
no  witness  pretended  to  know.  It  was  not  shown  that  the  fireman 
in  charge  did  anything  that  the  most  skillful  engineer  would  not 
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have  done,  or  that  the  explosion  resulted  from  anything  which 
he  did.  “The  cause  of  the  accident  was  wholly  unexplained;  but  it 
was  made  clear  that  it  was  not  due  to  the  negligence  of  the  man  in 
charge  of  the  boiler.”  The  court  repeated  a  remark  made  by  Mr. 
Justice  Mitchell  in  another  case:  “It  is  not  always  possible  for  a 
plaintiff  to  show  with  the  utmost  exactness  just  how  the  injury 
occurred,  but  he  must  always,  at  least  by  a  fair  preponderance  of 
evidence,  that  it  was  caused  by  the  negligence  complained  of.  If 
an  incompetent  person  were  placed  in  charge  of  machinery  requiring 
skill  and  experience  in  its  management,  and  an  accident  the  direct 
(••■^sequence  of  its  mismanagement  were  to  occur  there  would  be 
ground  for  the  inference  of  his  negligence  without  proof  of  what 
he  did.  Here  there  was  affirmative  proof  of  what  the  fireman  in 
charge  did,  and  that  he  was  not  negligent.” 

8.  In  Reese  v.  Clark  (140  Pa.  465),  it  was  declared  that  it  was  not 
permissible  to  guess  at  the  cause  of  an  injury  and  assume  that  it  was 
something  for  which  the  employer  was  responsible.  One  who  is 
injured  when  lawfully  on  the  premises  of  another,  but  does  not  show 
the  direct  cause  of  the  injury,  or  that  it  occurred  through  the  de¬ 
fendant’s  neglect,  cannot  recover  for  the  injury.  (Huey  v.  Gahlen- 
back,  121  Pa.  238;  Philadelphia  and  Reading  R.  Co.  v.  Schertler,  97 
Pa.  450.)  In  this  case  the  plaintiff  was  an  employe  in  the  defend¬ 
ant’s  mill  and  while  engaged  in  sorting  a  pile  of  bricks  in  front  of 
heavy  iron  plates  was  injured  by  their  fall  from  a  position  in  which 
he  himself  had  aided  to  put  them.  He  did  not  know  the  cause  of  the 
fall  and  none  was  assigned  by  any  witness.  As  there  was  no  legiti¬ 
mate  inference  concerning  the  cause  of  the  fall,  except  that  the 
plates  were  insecurely  placed,  or  that  their  support  was  taken  away 
or  weakened  by  the  removal  of  bricks  in  front  of  them,  and  that  in 
either  case  the  plaintiff  himself  was  responsible  for  both  of  these 
possible  causes,  he  could  not  recover  for  his  injury. 

9.  In  Mixter  v.  Imperial  Coal  Co.  (152  Pa.  395),  the  rule  was  again 
repeated  that  in  an  action  by  an  employe  against  his  employer  to 
recover  damages  for  a  personal  injury  received  in  the  course  of  his 
employment,  the  mere  fact  of  the  accident  is  not  enough  to  estab¬ 
lish  negligence.  There  must  be  additional  and  affirmative  proof 
of  the  negligence  that  caused  the  accideut.  Mr.  Justice  Green  said: 
“In  the  present  case  the  point  presented  by  the  plaintiff  declared 
the  liability  of  the  master  simply  upon  proof  that  the  brake  was  out 
of  order  at  the  time  of  the  accident  and  that  the  plaintiff  was  thereby 
unable  to  control  the  car,  so  that  it  ran  away  with  him.  These  are 
not  all  the  conditions  which  are  requisite  to  establish  the  negligence 
for  which  a  master  is  responsible  to  his  servant,  and  therefore  it  was 
error  to  affirm  the  point  without  qualification.  In  point  of  fact 
there  was  no  proof  of  a  defective  brake  at  any  moment  prior  to  the 
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happening  of  the  accident,  and  whether  there  was  such  a  state  of 
circumstances  as  that  the  master  might  be  held  liable,  we  cannot 
discover  from  the  facts  in  evidence  as  they  now  appear.” 

10.  In  Massey  v.  Snowden  (149  Pa.  410),  the  plaintiff  was  a  boss 
hauler  in  the  defendant’s  mine  and  while  attempting  to  sprag  or 
brake  a  car,  stepped  on  a  large  piece  of  slate  along  side  of  the  track, 
his  foot  slipped  and  the  car  ran  over  his  leg.  He  had  been  over  the 
road  once  before  that  day.  The  defendant  had  employed  a  mining 
boss.  The  court  instructed  the  jury  that  under  all  the  evidence  the 
plaintiff  could  not  recover,  and  this  judgment  was  affirmed  on  a 
review  by  the  Supreme  Court. 

11.  In  McCool  v.  Lucas  Coal  Co.  (30  W.  N.  251),  a  boy  eleven  years 
old  was  employed,  with  his  father's  assent,  as  a  slate  picker  in  a 
coal  mine.  The  breaker  where  he  was  employed  was  of  the  kind  in 
ordinary  use.  The  slate  picker  boss  told  “some”  of  the  boys  to  give  a 
signal  to  the  engineer  to  stop  the  engine.  The  boy  went,  and  a  few 
minutes  later  his  body  was  hanging  over  the  sill  of  a  door  in  the 
shaft,  where,  it  was  assumed,  he  had  thrust  his  head  to  call  to  the 
engineer,  and  was  struck  by  a  passing  car.  There  was  another  and 
perfectly  safe  way  by  which  he  could  have  reached  the  engine  room. 
In  an  action  by  the  father  to  recover  damages  for  his  death  it  was 
held  that  he  could  not  recover. 

12.  Again,  an  employe  cannot  recover  anything  from  his  employer 
for  an  accident  if  it  has  happened  through  the  negligence  of  any 
employe  engaged  in  the  same  particular  business.  For  example,  if 
a  brakeman  on  a  train  should  be  injured  by  the  negligence  of  the 
engineer  or  conductor  of  the  same  train  or  any  other  train  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  company,  he  could  not  recover,  for  the  reason  that  both 
would  be  regarded  as  fellow  servants  in  the  same  line  of  employ¬ 
ment;  but  if  a  carpenter,  working  in  the  repair  shop  of  such  com¬ 
pany,  should  be  injured  while  riding  on  one  of  its  trains  through  the 
negligence  of  a  brakeman,  engineer  or  conductor  he  could  recover, 
because  he  would  not  be  regarded  as  working  in  the  same  line  of 
employment  as  those  who  were  managing  the  train. 

13.  In  many  cases  of  injury  to  employes  they  have  failed  to 
recover  anything  for  this  reason.  The  courts  have  taken  this  posi¬ 
tion  from  the  beginning;  they  have  maintained  that  employes  as¬ 
sumed  this  risk,  and  therefore  it  was  not  just  for  their  employers  to 
pay  them  for  injuries  arising  under  such  circumstances.  To  some 
persons  this  may  seem  a  hardship,  but  on  the  other  hand  it  is  not  so 
serious  as  may  first  be  imagined,  because,  if  employers  were  made 
liable,  or  acted  as  insurers  for  their  employes  in  all  cases,  they  doubt¬ 
less -would  be  unwilling  to  give  as  much  compensation,  so  that  what 
employes  lose  in  one  way  they  gain  in  another.  By  assuming  or 
taking  some  of  the  risks  on  themselves  they  undoubtedly  receive 
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larger  compensation  than  they  would  if  their  employers  were  held 
liable  for  all  accidents  sustained  by  them. 

14.  Employes  are  injured  more  often  through  the  negligence  of 
some  other  employe  in  the  same  line  of  duty  than  through  any  other 
cause,  and  the  recent  cases  of  this  nature  will  now  be  reviewed.  The\ 
first  to  be  noticed  is  that  of  Nemier  v.  Riter  &  Connelly  (179  Pa.  557). 
A  workman  was  injured  by  the  slipping  of  one  of  the  planks  that 
covered  over  a  pit.  It  was  sometimes  necessary  to  remove  the 
flooring  over  the  pit  when  it  was  used,  and  whenever  this  was  done 
the  work  of  removal  was  accomplished  by  the  regular  carpenter  of 
the  shop.  Eight  days  before  the  accident  in  question  the  lloor  had 
been  removed  and  when  the  carpenter  was  about  to  put  it  down  the 
foreman  suggested  to  him  that  the  plank  should  be  nailed  to  cross 
pieces  so  that  the}7  could  be  taken  up  and  replaced  in  one  piece.  The 
carpenter  replied  that  the  planks  in  use  were  not  long  enough,  and 
he  was  told  to  put  the  floor  down  and  to  see  the  superintendent  and 
get  lumber  to  make  a  cover  in  one  piece,  lie  put  the  floor  down 
without  nailing  it,  and  applied  for  new  lumber  and  afterward  called 
the  superintendent’s  attention  to  the  fact  that  it  had  not  been  fur¬ 
nished.  The  court  held  that  the  evidence  did  not  show  negligence 
on  the  part  of  his  employers,  or,  if  there  was  any,  it  was  that  of  the 
carpenter  who  was  a  fellow  workman;  consequently  the  employe 
failed  to  recover  anything. 

15.  In  Prescott  v.  Rail  Engine  Co.  (170  Pa.  459),  the  employe  was 
injured  by  the  breaking  of  a  defective  rope  used  in  hoisting  a  piece  of 
machinery.  All  ropes  were  in  charge  of  a  rigger  whose  duty  it  was  to 
keep  on  hand  a  supply  suitable  at  all  times  for  use.  It  was  not,  how¬ 
ever,  his  duty  to  select  the  rope  to  be  used  on  each  occasion  when  a 
rope  was  wanted.  The  rope  in  use  at  the  time  of  the  accident  had 
not  been  selected  by  the  rigger  but  by  a  fellow  workman  of  the  em¬ 
ploye.  It  was  held:  first,  that  to  entitle  him  to  recover  he  was 
bound  to  show  that  there  was  no  better  rope  in  the  stock  on  hand, 
from  which  the  workman  had  a  right  to  select,  than  the  one  that  was 
actually  selected;  second,  that  the  failure  of  the  rope  selected  was 
not  due  to  the  manner  in  which  it  was  put  on  the  shaft,  but  to  the 
insufficiency  of  the  rope  itself  to  answer  the  purposes  for  which  it 
was  offered  to  the  workman;  third,  that  the  employer  was  bound 
to  show  nothing  more  than  that  a  sufficient  number  of  ropes  wTas 
provided  for  the  use  of  the  workmen,  and  that  some  of  them,  which 
could  always  be  had,  were  of  sufficient  strength  for  the  purposes 
for  which  they  were  used;  fourth,  that  if  a  poor  rope  was  used  when 
a  good  one  was  within  reach  it  was  the  negligence  of  the  workmen 
themselves  in  selecting  it.  Said  Mr.  Justice  Williams,  when  review¬ 
ing  this  case:  “If  good  ropes  were  in  stock  and  a  poor  one  was  used 
because  of  haste  or  carelessness  or  mistake  in  judgment  it  was  not 
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the  fault  of  the  rigger  as  vice  principal,  but  of  the  workmen  them¬ 
selves,  and  the  injury  suffered  because  of  the  use  of  unsuitable  rope 
could  not  give  the  injured  person  a  cause  of  action  against  his  em¬ 
ployer.  In  the  nature  of  things  the  ropes  will  wear  from  using.  In 
a  few  months  they  become  worn  so  badly  as  to  be  unsafe  for  heavy 
work,  while  they  might  be  entirely  safe  for  that  which  is  lighter. 
Such  ropes  are  not  to  be  at  once  removed  from  reach,  but  their  use 
must  be  left  to  the  experience  and  judgment  of  those  by  whom  the 
work  is  to  be  done.  Care  must  be  exercised  according  to  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  by  the  employe,  as  well  as  the  employer,  up  to  a  reason¬ 
able  degree,  and  a  failure  to  exercise  such  reasonable  care  is  a  failure 
in  duty.  It  is  therefore  negligence.” 

16.  In  another  case  (Greenway  v.  Conroy,  160  Pa.  1S5),  a  person  was 
injured  while  working  at  Conroy’s  mill.  He  was  endeavoring  to  put 
a  belt  on  a  pulley.  The  defense  in  this  case  was  the  negligence  of 
a  fellow  employe.  “The  plaintiff  testified,”  so  the  court  said,  “that 
McNamara  was  the  superintendent  and  engineer;  that  he  was  called 
the  engineer,  took  charge  of  the  place  when  the  defendant  was  away; 
but  on  cross  examination  said  that  the  defendant  was  around  the 
shop  all  the  time  seeing  that  everything  went  right.  This  is  the  only 
light  thrown  upon  the  subject  by  the  plaintiff  or  his  witnesses.  All 
of  the  testimony  shows  that  the  defendant  was  in  the  building  or  the 
adjoining  yard  at  the  time  of  the  accident,  and  was  seldom  away 
from  the  shop.  The  uncontradicted  testimony  of  the  defense  is  that 
McNamara  was  employed  to  work,  not  to  superintend;  that  he  was 
not  even  employed  as  a  foreman,  but  had  his  regular  work  like  every 
other  man  in  the  shop;  that  it  was  his  duty  to  run  the  engine,  put 
on  the  belts  and  mark  fastenings  that  were  to  be  drilled.  He  neither 
employed  or  discharged  workmen;  he  was  clothed  with  no  special 
authority;  he  had  no  general  direction  of  the  business  or  any  part 
of  it;  he  was  not  intrusted  to  perform  a  duty  which  the  law  im¬ 
poses  upon  the  employer  and  which  cannot  be  delegated  by  him  ex¬ 
cept  at  his  peril.  He  differed  from  his  fellow  workmen  only  in  this, 
that  a  part  of  the  work  which  required  marking  and  laying  out  first 
passed  through  his  hands,  and  that  upon  occasions  of  rare  occur¬ 
rence  when  the  defendant  was  away  he  had  charge  of  the  shop.” 
So  the  court  decided  that,  as  he  was  injured  through  the  negligence 
of  another  fellow  servant  he  could  not  recover  anything. 

17.  The  case  of  Stotenburg  v.  Pittsburgh  and  Lake  Erie  R.  Co.  (165 
Pa.  377),  is  one  in  which  the  question  of  fellow  service  was  raised 
and  decided  in  favor  of  the  employe.  The  person  injured  was  a 
tinman  who  had  been  working  several  months  in  the  railroad  com¬ 
pany’s  shops.  On  the  day  of  the  accident  he  was  sent  to  a  station  to 
make  repairs  to  the  roof  of  a  passenger  car  that  was  standing  on 
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a  siding.  He  was  told  that  tlie  car  would  remain  there  until  noon, 
which  would  be  ample  time  for  him  to  do  the  work  required.  Soon 
after  beginning  work  an  engine  was  attached  to  the  car  and  it  was 
drawn  rapidly  forward.  As  soon  as  this  was  done  the  employe  arose 
from  his  work  and  walked  forward  on  the  upper  deck  of  the  roof  to 
learn  the  cause  of  the  movement.  As  he  neared  the  front  end  of  the 
car  the  smoke  and  cinders  from  the  engine  came  against  his  face.  To 
avoid  them  he  turned  his  head  to  one  side  and  almost  immediately 
encountered  a  wire  stretched  across  the  track  and  was  seriously 
injured.  It  was  held  that  the  accident  was  not  caused  by  the  negli¬ 
gence  of  a  co-employe  or  fellow  servant,  and  consequently  he  was 
entitled  to  recover  for  his  injuries. 

18.  The  next  case  to  be  reviewed  is  one  of  more  than  ordinary 
interest  because  it  shows  the  difficulty  of  applying  the  rule  of  fellow 
service  in  all  cases.  As  we  have  remarked,  whenever  an  employe 
is  injured  through  the  negligence  of  another  in  the  same  line  of 
employment  the  employer  is  not  liable,  but  the  question  is  some¬ 
times  a  difficult  one,  whether  the  person  causing  the  injury  is  in 
the  same  line  of  employment  with  the  person  injured,  or,  in  other 
words,  is  a  fellow  servant.  The  difficulty  in  applying  this  rule  arose 
in  the  case  of  Goodman  v.  Delaware  and  Hudson  Canal  Co.  (1C7  l’a. 
332).  A  fireman,  while  the  train  co  which  he  was  attached  was 
lying  in  the  yard  of  the  station  was  given  an  order  to  “wild  cat,” 
which  gave  his  train  the  right  of  way  outside  the  yard,  subject  only 
to  the  requirement  to  keep  a  look-out  for  regular  scheduled  trains. 
Inside  the  yard  he  was  to  keep  the  train  under  such  control  that  it 
could  be  stopped  within  half  the  distance  that  the  engineer  could 
see  along  the  track.  The  evidence  showed  that  while  the  train  was 
moving  near  the  limit  of  the  yard  an  irregular  excursion  train  was 
backed  up  on  the  same  track  and  the  engineer  of  the  fireman’s  train, 
not  seeing  it  on  account  of  escaping  steam  from  a  passing  engine,  ran 
into  it,  whereby  the  fireman  was  injured.  Whether  the  collision 
occurred  outside  or  inside  the  yard  was  not  clearly  shown  by  the 
evidence.  The  court  charged  the  jury  that  “if  the  trainmaster  was 
merely  directing  the  movements  of  a  train  which  was  on  scheduled 
time  he  might  be  acting  in  the  capacity  of  a  conductor,  and  there¬ 
fore  in  that  case  would  be  a  co-employe  and  the  company  would 
not  be  responsible  for  his  act  in  that  position  or  his  acts  done  in 
that  capacity.  But  if,  in  putting  the  train  upon  the  track  in  that 
place,  he  was  assuming  the  duties  of  his  office  of  trainmaster,  by 
putting  a  train,  an  irregular  train,  upon  the  track,  not  upon  sched¬ 
uled  time,  and  orders  had  been  issued  by  his  subordinate  giving  him 
the  right  of  way  over  the  same  track  then  he  was  exercising  the 
duties  of  his  office  as  trainmaster,  and  his  acts  were  the  acts  of  the 
company,  and  this  is  for  you  to  find  as  a  fact.”  A  verdict  was  ren- 
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dered  for  the  employe,  that  was  sustained  by  the  higher  court,  the 
testimony  tending,  as  was  remarked,  to  prove  that  the  negligence 
which  was  the  proximate  cause  of  the  plaintiff’s  injury  was  quite 
sufficient,  not  only  to  carry  the  case  to  the  jury  but  to  justify  them 
in  finding  as  they  did. 

19.  Next  will  be  noticed  the  case  of  Noll  v.  Phila.  &  Reading  Co. 
(163  Pa.  504).  In  this  case  it  was  decided  that  an  employe  of  an  iron 
company  whose  business  it  was  to  unload  cars  in  the  company’s  yard, 
where  they  had  been  placed  by  another  railroad  company,  was  not  a 
fellow  servant  of  the  trainmen  of  the  railroad  company  engaged  in 
placing  the  cars  in  the  yard  within  the  meaning  of  the  act  of  1868 
relieving  railroad  companies  from  accidents  happening  to  employes 
through  the  negligence  of  the  employes  of  other  railroad  companies. 
In  this  case  the  employe  was  in  the  service  of  an  iron  company,  un¬ 
loading  cars  in  the  stock  house.  On  the  day  of  the  accident  he  was 
instructed  to  quit  work  while  a  crew  of  the  railroad  company  was 
shifting  cars.  With  this  order  he  complied.  After  the  lapse  of 
about  an  hour  and  a  half,  when  the  track  on  which  he  had  been 
working  appeared  to  be  filled  with  cars,  and  about  fifteen  minutes 
after  the  last  car  had  been  pushed  in  and  the  engine  moved  out,  he 
attempted  to  get  upon  the  car  he  had  been  unloading  when  another 
loaded  car  was  sent  into  the  stock  house  at  considerable  speed.  The 
loaded  car  struck  the  car  on  which  he  was  working  and  injured 
him.  It  was  held  that  the  question  of  the  defendant’s  negligence 
and  the  plaintiff’s  contributory  negligence  were  for  the  jury  to 
decide.  These  questions  having  been  left  to  them,  they  returned 
a  verdict  in  favor  of  the  employe  that  was  set  aside  by  the  Supreme 
Court.  Mr.  Justice  McCollum,  who  delivered  the  opinion  of  the 
court,  remarked:  “The  defendant  company  contends  that  the  court 
should  have  taken  the  case  from  the  jury  and  that  there  was  error 
in  the  instructions  under  which  it  was  submitted  to  them.  It  as¬ 
serts  that  there  was  no  evidence  of  any  negligence  on  its  part  in 
connection  with  the  injury  complained  of,  that  if  there  was  such 
evidence  the  plaintiff  was  guilty  of  contributory  negligence  which 
was  a  bar  to  his  claim  for  damages,  and  that  he  and  the  men  engaged 
in  shifting  the  cars  were  fellow  servants.  If  either  of  these  asser¬ 
tions  is  true,  the  plaintiff  was  not  entitled  to  recover.  But  we  are 
satisfied  from  our  examination  of  the  case  that  the  evidence  made 
the  alleged  negligence  of  the  defendant  company  a  question  for  the 
jury,  that  it  was  for  them  to  determine  whether  he  was  guilty  of 
contributory  negligeuce,  find  that  the  plaintiff  and  the  shifting  crew 
were  not  engaged  in  the  same  common  work  and  performing  duties 
and  services  for  the  same  general  purposes,  and  therefore  they  were 
not  fellow  servants.  The  plaintiff  was  not  an  employe  of  the  defend¬ 
ant  company  or  on  the  footing  of  one  under  the  act  of  April  4,  1868. 
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He  was  not  employed  on  or  about  the  roads,  works,  depot  or  premises 
of  the  company,  or  in  or  about  any  train  or  car  therein  or  thereon 
in  the  sense  that  relieves  it  from  liability  to  him  for  an  injury  re¬ 
ceived  through  the  negligence  of  its  employes. 

20.  “Negligence  being  the  absence  of  care  according  to  the  cir¬ 

cumstances,  the  plaintiff  was  not  negligent  in  getting  on  the  car  if  he 
did  what  a  person  of  ordinary  prudence  would  have  done  in  the 
presence  of  the  conditions  developed  by  the  evidence  in  this  case. 
If,  however,  he  did  not  exercise  the  care  such  a  person  would  have 
exercised  under  the  circumstances,  his  act  was  negligent;  and  if  it 
contributed  in  any  degree  to  the  injury  he  received,  it  is  a  suffi¬ 
cient  answer  to  his  claim.  *  *  *  1 1  should  be  borne  in  mind  that 

the  negligence  imputed  to  him  is  that  he  got,  or  attempted  to  get, 
upon  the  car  before  the  work  assigned  to  the  defendant  company 
was  completed  and  before  he  was  warranted  by  the  conduct  of  the 
company,  or  otherwise,  in  believing  that  it  was.  If  he  did  so  he 
disregarded  his  employer’s  orders  and  placed  himself  where  he  was 
forbidden  to  be  while  the  company  was  engaged  in  the  work  of  shift¬ 
ing  the  cars.  The  company  was  not  bound  to  know  that  he  was 
there,  and  he  certainly  knew  or  had  reason  to  apprehend  the  danger 
to  which  he  voluntarily  exposed  himself.  Under  such  circumstances 
an  instruction  which  virtually  withdrew  from  the  jury  the  question 
of  his  alleged  contributory  negligence  was  erroneous,  and  we  are 
not  satisfied  that  it  was  cured  or  rendered  harmless  by  other  portions 
of  the  charge.” 

21.  In  Rhen  v.  Pennsylvania  R.  Co.  (1G4  Pa.  91),  a  person  was 
employed  by  a  coal  dealer  in  unloading  cars  on  a  trestle  into  pockets. 
On  the  day  of  the  accident  the  railroad  delivered  a  loaded  car  owned 
by  the  company  at  the  works  of  the  coal  dealer.  One  brake  of  the 
car  was  missing  and  the  other  was  defective.  On  one  end  was  writ¬ 
ten  in  chalk,  with  large,  plain  letters,  “no  brake,”  and  on  the  other, 
“bad  brake.”  Through  the  negligence  of  another  employe  of  the 
coal  dealer  the  car  was  placed  in  its  defective  condition  on  the 
trestle  and  ran  violently  into  the  car  in  which  the  employe  was 
working,  causing  the  injury  which  resulted  in  his  death.  It  was 
held  that  neither  the  railroad  company  nor  the  deceased’s  employer 
was  liable  for  his  death.  The  negligence  was  in  placing  the  car 
in  its  defective  condition  on  the  trestle,  and  this  was  an  act  of  a 
fellow  servant  for  which  the  employers  were  not  liable. 

22.  In  Kennelty  v.  Baltimore  and  Ohio  R.  R.  (16G  Pa.  GO),  a  special 
order  was  given  an  engineer  of  a  train  that  was  late  to  run  to  the 
terminus  two  hours  late.  The  testimony  showed  that  the  special 
order  was  to  be  read  in  connection  with  the  general  rules  of  the 
company,  and  meant  that  the  train  would  have  a  track  clear  of  all 
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freight  trains,  but  that  it  was  to  run  with  reference  to  the  schedule 
of  all  passenger  trains.  The  engineer,  disregarding  the  rule,  neg¬ 
ligently  ran  into  a  passenger  train  ahead  of  him  that  was  running 
on  schedule  time  and  killed  a  brakeman  on  that  train.  The  court 
decided  that  the  brakeman’s  widow  could  not  recover  from  the  com¬ 
pany  as  the  accident  was  caused  by  the  negligence  of  a  fellow  servant 
of  the  deceased. 

23.  In  McGinley  v.  Levering  (152  Pa.  36G),  it  was  decided  that  an 
ordinary  workman  in  the  employment  of  construction  on  structural 
iron  works  and  an  assistant  foreman  in  the  same  employment  are 
fellow  servants  within  the  rule  that  an  employe  is  not  entitled  to 
recover  damages  for  injuries  caused  by  the  negligence  of  a  fellow 
servant.  (Lehigh  Coal  Co.  v.  Jones,  8G  Pa.  432;  New  York,  etc.,  R. 
Co.  v.  Bell,  112  Pa.  400;  Kinney  v.  Corbin,  132  Pa.  341.)  In  the 
Kinney  case  it  was  decided  that  a  railroad  laborer  injured  by  the 
breaking  of  a  chain  which  the  foreman  of  the  gang  required  them 
to  use,  when  he  knew  it  was  defective,  cannot  recover  from  the 
railroad  company  as  the  negligence  was  the  foreman’s,  who  was  a 
fellow  servant  with  the  plaintiff.  A  slate  picker  boss  is  not  a  vice 
principal,  but  a  fellow  employe  with  the  slate  pickers.  (McCool  v. 
Lucas  Coal  Co.,  30  W.  N.  251.) 

24.  In  Hoover  v.  Beech  Creek  R.  Co.  (154  Pa.  3G2),  a  telegraph 
dispatch  was  sent  by  the  train  dispatcher  to  the  conductor  and 
engineer  of  train  No.  3,  of  which  the  plaintiff’s  intestate  was  brake- 
man,  requiring  them  to  “wildcat  to  Newberry  junction  ahead  of 
train  39  and  report.”  This  order  was  delivered  to  the  conductor 
by  train  No.  3.  He  testified  that  it  was  the  usual  custom  to  signal 
trains  approaching  from  behind  at  the  place  where  this  accident 
happened,  especially  on  foggy  nights  by  going  back  on  the  track  and 
placing  caps  on  the  rails,  and  that  the  plaintiff's  intestate  was  about 
to  do  this  when  the  collision  occurred.  He  delayed  a  few  minutes, 
however,  to  fix  his  fires  and  during  this  period  a  collision  took  place 
whereby  he  was  killed.  It  was  held  that  the  accident  was  caused 
by  the  failure  of  the  brakeman  to  put  caps  on  the  rails,  or  by  the 
failure  of  fellow  servants,  either  to  side  track  No.  3  or  to  give  proper 
signals.  Furthermore,  that  in  either  case  the  plaintiff  could  not 
recover. 

25.  In  Barlow  v.  Standard  Steel  Casting  Co.  (154  Pa.  130),  the 
plaiutiff  was  engaged  in  working  at  a  crane  and  was  injured  by  the 
negligent  conduct  of  a  fellow  workman  in  permitting  it  to  slip  out 
suddenly  “of  slow  gear  into  fast  gear.”  He  was  non-suited  and  the 
action  of  the  court  in  doing  so  was  sustained  by  the  Supreme  Court. 

26.  In  Bradbury  v.  Kingston  (157  Pa.  231),  an  engineer  employed 
to  run  an  engine  at  a  cblliery  was  declared  to  be  a  fellow  servant 
of  the  miners  whom  the  engineer  raised  and  lowered  in  the  shaft  of 
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the  mine.  In  this  case  a  miner  was  killed  while  attempting  to  be 
lifted  in  the  ordinary  manner  up  a  cage  from  the  mine.  There  could 
be  no  recovery  against  the  colliery  company %  In  this  case  it  was  also 
decided  that  when  an  accident  results  from  an  unforeseen  cause  not 
discoverable  in  advance  of  its  occurrence,  with  no  visible  defect  in 
any  part  of  the  machinery  and  no  knowledge  of  any  defect  on  the 
part  of  the  men  who  were  constantly  using  it,  or  of  the  employer, 
the  accident  is  one  of  the  ordinary  risks  of  the  employment  which  the 
servant  takes  upon  himself.  In  the  above  mentioned  case  a  wire 
pin  broke  which  caused  the  engineer  to  lose  control  of  the  throttle 
of  his  engine,  resulting  indirectly  in  the  injury  of  a  miner  who  was 
descending  the  shaft  of  the  mine.  It  was  conclusively  shown  that 
the  pin  was  sufficient  for  its  purpose  and  free  from  original  defect. 
It  was  held  that  the  breaking  of  it  was  an  ordinary  risk  of  employ¬ 
ment  which  the  workman  had  assumed. 

27.  In  Reiser  v.  Pennsylvania  Co.  (152  Pa.  38),  it  was  decided  that 
the  fireman  of  a  locomotive  and  a  station  agent,  who  is  also  a  tele¬ 
graph  operator,  are  fellow  servants  within  the  rule  that  the  employer 
is  not  liable  to  an  employe  for  an  injury  caused  by  the  negligence 
of  a  fellow  servant. 

28.  In  this  case  it  was  also  decided  that  although  a  servant  may 
not  be  properly  qualified  for  the  place  he  occupies,  his  employer  can¬ 
not  be  charged  with  the  consequences  of  his  negligence  in  an  action 
by  a  fellow  servant  for  a  personal  injury  if  it  does  not  appear  that 
the  employer  knew,  or  in  the  exercise  of  reasonable  diligence  should 
have  known  that  the  servant  was  incompetent  to  discharge  the  duties 
of  the  position  to  which  he  was  assigned.  Notice  of  the  incompe¬ 
tency  of  a  telegraph  operator  given  to  the  chief  train  dispatcher  of  a 
railroad  is  not  sufficient  to  charge  the  company  whenever  it  appears 
that  the  dispatcher  had  no  power  to  discharge  or  employ  operators. 

29.  In  the  case  of  Spisak  v.  Baltimore  and  Ohio  II.  Co.  (152  Pa.  281), 
the  construction  of  the  act  of  July  4,  1868,  applying  to  fellow  ser¬ 
vants  was  involved.  It  was  held  in  this  case  that  if  the  place  of  an 
accident  where  a  person  is  injured  is  clearly  and  for  general  purposes 
the  roads,  works,  depots  or  premises  of  the  railroad  company,  the 
person  injured  is  a  fellow  servant  to  the  employes  of  the  railroad 
company  within  the  meaning  of  the  above  mentioned  act,  when  he  is 
lawfully  engaged  or  employed  in  or  around  them  and  is  not  a  pas¬ 
senger.  If  the  accident  occurs  in  a  place  which  is  not  exclusively 
the  premises  of  the  company  and  the  person  injured  is  engaged  in 
work  ordinarily  performed  by  its  employes  he  is  a  quasi  employe 
within  the  meaning  of  the  act.  But  if  the  work  lias  no  relation 
to  that  of  the  railroad  and  is  connected  therewith  only  by  the  ma¬ 
terial  circumstances  of  locality  the  case  is  not  within  the  statutes. 
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30.  In  tlie  above  case  the  plaintiff  was  a  brakeman  of  a  locomotive 
belonging  to  a  steel  company  which  owned  two  tracks  connecting 
its  works  with  the  defendant’s  lines.  After  the  railroad  company 
had  delivered  a  car  which  had  been  unloaded,  the  plaintiff,  at  the 
direction  of  the  yard  boss  of  the  steel  company,  moved  the  car  from 
the  receiving  track  to  the  scales  to  take  its  light  weight.  While 
doing  so  he  was  injured  through  the  negligence  of  one  of  the  de¬ 
fendant's  employes.  It  was  held  that  the  intermediate  unloading, 
shifting  and  weighing  of  the  car  was  the  work  of  the  steel  company 
in  its  own  yard;  that  the  connection  of  the  railroad  company  by 
reason  of  its  joint  use  of  the  tracks  for  other  purposes  was  imma¬ 
terial,  and  that  the  plaintiff  was  neither  an  employe  in  fact  nor  doing 
work  which  made  him  a  quasi  employe  under  the  statute.  Mr.  Jus¬ 
tice  Mitchell,  who  delivered  the  opinion  of  the  court  in  this  case, 
reviewed  several  of  the  decisions  interpreting  this  act.  This  is  in 
many  respects  the  most  valuable  exposition  of  the  law  on  this  im¬ 
portant  subject. 

31.  In  Miller  v.  Cornwall  Kailroad  (154  Pa.  473),  the  act  of  April 
4,  1808,  was  again  applied,  and  it  was  decided  that  a  person  employed 
by  the  individual  owner  of  cars  running  on  a  railroad  under  a  con¬ 
tract  with  the  railroad  company  is,  when  in  charge  of  the  cars,  an 
employe  of  the  company  within  the  meaning  of  this  act.  In  an  action 
against  the  company  to  recover  damages  for  a  personal  injury,  the 
plaintiff,  who  was  an  employe,  claimed  that  the  accident  was  caused 
either  by  a  defective  guard  rail  or  by  the  excessive  speed  of  the  train 
around  a  curve.  The  plaintiff  did  not  describe  the  position  of  the 
rail  on  the  day  of  the  accident,  but  as  it  was  a  short  time  before, 
while  the  testimony  for  the  defendant  clearly  showed  that  a  new 
rail  had  been  put  in  proper  position  on  the  day  before  the  accident. 
It  was  held  that  the  evidence  of  a  defect  in  the  rail  was  insufficient, 
and  that  if  the  accident  was  caused  by  excessive  speed  this  was  due 
to  the  negligence  of  a  fellow  servant,  and  therefore  on  neither 
grounds  was  the  case  a  proper  one  to  submit  to  the  jury. 

32.  Although  the  employer  often  escapes  on  the  ground  that  his 
employe  is  injured  through  the  negligence  of  a  fellow  servant,  he  is 
liable  if  the  negligence  is  caused  by  the  action  of  a  vice  principal. 
This  rule  has  been  clearly  established,  but  its  application  is  some¬ 
times  attended  with  difficulty. 

33.  In  Evilhock  v.  Phila.,  etc.,  K.  Co.  (169  Pa.  592),  the  plaintiff’s 
son  was  killed  on  a  truck  that  was  in  front  of  a  construction  train 
used  in  laying  track.  The  truck  moved  from  one  part  of  the  work 
to  another  in  laying  rails  and  was  not  a  means  of  transporting  the 
workmen.  The  deceased  was  on  the  truck  by  direction  of  the  fore¬ 
man  for  the  purpose  of  moving  it.  The  court  charged  that  the 
question  for  the  jury  to  consider  was  whether  the  company  had  pro- 
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vided  a  reasonably  safe  conveyance  to  carry  the  boy  to  his  work. 
The  court  held  that  this  instruction  was  misleading  and  that  his 
right  to  recover  depended  on  the  question  whether  the  foreman 
was  a  vice  principal  or  co-laborer.  If  he  was  a  vice  principal  then 
the  recovery  would  be  justified;  otherwise,  not.  The  court  remarked 
that  “whether,  under  the  testimony,  the  foreman  was  a  vice  princi¬ 
pal  was  not  free  from  doubt.  If  the  facts  had  been  undisputed  it 
would  have  been  the  duty  of  the  court  to  decide  the  question  and 
instruct  the  jury  accordingly.”  If  the  foreman  in  charge  of  the  work 
was  a  vice  principal  then  the  court  declared  that  the  plaintiff  made 
out  a  case  which  entitled  him  to  go  to  the  jury. 

34.  In  Prescott  v.  Ball  Engine  Co.,  already  cited  (ss.  15),  it  was 
decided  that  a  rigger  in  the  works  of  a  manufacturer  of  machinery, 
whose  duty  it  was  to  keep  and  maintain  a  suitable  supply  of  ropes 
from  which  the  workmen  might  select  safe  ropes  for  hoisting  various 
pieces  of  machinery,  was  a  vice  principal  and  not  a  fellow  servant 
of  the  workman.  The  facts  pertaining  to  the  application  of  this  prin¬ 
ciple  have  been  already  given.  The  court  remarked:  “We  see  no 
reason  to  doubt  that  the  rigger  was  a  vice  principal,  and  as  such 
charged  with  the  duty  of  keeping  ropes  on  hand,  some  of  which 
should  be  at  all  times  suitable  for  use.  But  it  was  not  his  duty  to 
select  the  rope  to  be  used  on  each  occasion  when  a  rope  was  wanted. 
If  good  ropes  were  in  stock  and  a  poor  one  was  used  because  of  haste, 
or  carelessness,  or  mistake  in  judgment,  it  was  not  the  fault  of  the 
rigger  as  vice  principal,  but  of  the  workmen  themselves;  and  the 
injury  suffered  because  of  the  use  of  the  unsuitable  rope  could  not 
give  the  injured  person  a  cause  of  action  against  his  employer.' 

35.  Again,  the  ordinary  risks  of  the  employe’s  employment  are 
assumed  by  him  when  entering  service.  This  principle  has  been 
reiterated  on  many  occasions.  In  one  of  these  cases  (Boyd  v.  Harris, 
17G  Pa.  484),  a  permanent  structure,  a  cattle  chute,  was  so  located 
as  to  involve  unusual  danger  to  the  employes  operating  a  railroad. 
The  court  declared  it  was  the  duty  of  the  company  to  advise  its 
employes  who  were  exposed  to  the  dangers  of  its  existence,  or  to 
afford  them  an  opportunity  to  know  its  character  and  extent  by 
observation.  On  the  other  hand,  when  employes  take  service  on  a 
railroad  they  know  that  it  is  one  which  exposes  them  to  many  dangers 
which  are  necessarily  incident  to  the  employment.  The  risk  of  these 
dangers  they  assume.  As  between  themselves  and  their  employer 
they  undertake  to  exercise  the  measure  of  attention  and  care  neces¬ 
sary  to  protect  themselves  from  such  dangers,  and  if  they  fail  in  this 
respect,  and  suffer  injury  in  consequence,  are  without  any  remedy. 
Thus,  in  the  above  case,  a  brakeman  on  a  railroad  was  injured  by 
coming  in  contact  with  a  cattle  chute,  which,  it  was  urged,  wras 
located  dangerously  close  to  the  track  of  a  siding.  There  was  some 
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evidence  tending  to  show  that  the  track  of  the  siding  had  been 
changed  and  brought  nearer  the  cattle  chute  at  one  time,  but  it 
did  not  appear  whether  this  was  before  or  after  the  deceased  had 
been  upon  the  siding,  or  before  or  after  his  entering  the  service  of  the 
railroad  company.  It  was  held  that  if  the  change  had  been  made 
before,  the  brakeman  was  bound  to  take  notice  when  the  opportunity 
to  observe  came  to  him,  and  if  after,  he  was  entitled  to  notice  or  to 
a  fair  opportunity  to  observe. 

36.  In  the  Prescott  case,  previously  cited  (1TG  Pa.  459),  Mr.  Justice 
Williams  stated  what  risks  were  assumed  by  an  employe  when  en¬ 
gaging  in  service.  He  remaked:  “The  duty  of  the  employer  is  to 
provide  a  safe  place  in  which  his  employes  may  work,  suitable  tools 
and  machinery  to  use  while  at  work,  reasonably  competent  fellow 
servants  with  whom  to  work,  and  such  instruction  to  the  young  and 
inexperienced  as  may  be  necessary  to  warn  them  against  the  peculiar 
dangers  incident  to  the  kind  of  work  in  which  they  are  to  be  engaged. 
He  must  also  furnish  them  with  suitable  materials  for  use:  Rose  v. 
Walker,  139  Pa.  49.  But  he  is  not  liable  to  them  for  injuries  due  to 
their  incompetency  or  carelessness,  or  to  the  negligence  or  malice 
of  their  co-employes.  The  duty  of  an  employe  is  to  use  his  senses  in 
all  that  relates  to  his  employment,  to  exercise  attention  and  care 
in  the  selection  of  materials  from  the  mass  provided  for  the  general 
use,  and  in  the  manner  of  their  general  nse,  and  to  provide 
with  reasonable  diligence  for  the  safety  of  himself  and  his 
co-employes  in  his  management  of  his  own  share  of  the 
work  to  be  done.  In  other  words,  he  is  bound  to  bring  his  mind  as 
well  as  his  limbs  into  the  service  of  his  employers  so  far  as  it  may 
be  necessary  to  enable  him  to  exercise  a  reasonable  degree  of  care 
over  the  interest  of  his  employer  and  the  safety  of  his  co-employes 
and  himself.”  Applying  these  principals  to  this  case,  the  facts  of 
which  have  been  previously  stated,  the  court  added:  “If  through 
carelessness  or  because  of  a  mistake  in  judgment  the  rope  selected 
for  use  on  this  occasion  was  unsuitable  for  the  purpose  for  which 
it  was  wanted,  or,  if  being  suitable,  it  was  so  negligently  or  care¬ 
lessly  put  upon  the  shaft  as  to  be  cut  and  weakened  unnecessarily, 
and  the  accident  was  due  to  either  of  these  causes,  it  is  clear  that  the 
plaintiff  had  no  cause  of  action.” 

37.  Toohey  v.  Equitable  Gas  Co.  (179  Pa.  437),  is  another  case  of 
this  character.  A  field  superintendent  of  a  natural  gas  company 
sought  to  recover  damages  for  an  injury  caused  by  an  explosion  of 
gas.  One  of  his  duties  was  to  shut  in  and  test  gas  wells.  The  com¬ 
pany  provided  a  stock  of  suitable  fittings  from  which  he  could  select 
such  as  were  needed  in  any  given  case.  Before  the  well  that  ex¬ 
ploded  had  been  tested,  Toohey,  without  conference  with  or  advice 
from  any  member  of  the  company,  selected  an  eight  inch  valve  and 
placed  it  in  the  well.  An  explosion  occurred  which  perhaps  might 
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have  been  avoided  if  a  different  kind  of  valve  had  been  selected  and 
used.  It  was  held  that  the  evidence  was  insufficient  to  show  that 
the  company  was  negligent  and  that  the  danger  involved  was  one 
of  the  risks  of  Toohey’s  employment,  and  again,  that  whether  the 
explosion  was  caused  by  the  lightness  of  the  fitting  or  was  such  a 
concealed  defect  in  the  valve  as  reasonable  care  could  not  detect, 
the  defendant  was  not  liable. 

38.  In  Nye  v.  Pennsylvania  It.  Co.  (178  Pa.  134),  an  employe  was 
killed  while  engaged  in  cleaning  the  tracks  of  snow,  in  order  to 
release  a  train  that  had  become  snow  bound.  At  the  place  where 
the  accident  occurred  there  were  two  tracks  seven  feet  apart  and 
the  deceased  was  directed  to  work  on  track  No.  1.  lie  was  killed  by 
a  delayed  express  train  on  track  No.  2.  The  evidence  showed  that, 
owing  to  the  stormy  character  of  the  day,  extra  men  were  employed 
to  keep  the  tracks  clear  of  snow,  and  that  at  least  one  hundred  gangs 
were  employed  along  the  road  engaged  in  this  work,  and  that  it 
would  have  been  impracticable  to  give  the  engineer  of  the  delayed 
express  train  information  that  would  have  been  of  any  use  concern 
ing  the  location  of  the  gang  in  which  the  deceased  was  employed, 
because  the  train  which  this  gang  was  sent  to  release  might  have 
moved  one  hundred  feet  or  a  mile  in  ten  minutes.  The  court  decided 
that  the  company  was  not  negligent,  as  the  deceased  had  taken  the 
risk  of  his  employment  and  that  if,  owing  to  the  weather,  the  danger 
was  greater  than  usual,  the  company  was  entitled  to  rely  on  the 
presumption  that  the  deceased  would  not  unnecessarily  incur  the 
danger. 

39.  In  Durst  v.  Carnegie  Steel  Co.  (173  Pa.  1G2),  a  workman  was 
employed  to  make  excavations  and  work  with  others  in  a  gang  under 
a  foreman.  The  employers  had  furnished  all  the  materials  for  shor¬ 
ing  up  the  sides  of  the  excavations,  and  competent  workmen  to  put 
them  in  place,  and  the  foreman  was  instructed  to  call  on  the  super¬ 
intendent  or  carpenters  whenever  any  danger  appeared.  In  the 
progress  of  the  work  the  side  of  the  cut  fell  in  and  the  workman  was 
injured.  By  the  falling  of  the  embankment  a  sewer  pipe  was  ex¬ 
posed.  The  engineer  had  a  diagram  showing  the  location  of  this 
pipe,  but  the  superintendent  in  general  charge  of  the  work  had  no 
such  knowledge  of  it.  The  workman’s  foreman,  however,  had  actual 
knowledge  of  its  existence  before  the  accident  occurred,  but  said 
nothing  about  it  to  the  superintendent.  There  was  no  evidence  that 
the  accident  was  caused  by  the  sewer.  In  this  case  a  non-suit  was 
entered,  which  was  sustained  by  the  higher  court.  In  the  lowTer 
court  the  judge  remarked  that  “the  place  as  it  stood  when  the  work 
commenced  was  perfectly  safe.  The  danger  could  only  arise  as 
the  work  progressed  and  be  caused  by  the  work  done.  In  such  a  case 
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we  do  not  think  it  is  the  duty  of  the  employer  to  stand  by  during  the 
progress  of  the  work  to  see  when  a  danger  arises.” 

40.  In  Gray  v.  Floersheim  (104  Pa.  508),  a  mining  company  was 
sued  to  recover  damages  for  personal  injuries  caused  by  an  unruly 
and  dangerous  mule.  The  employe  was  a  boy  employed  to  open  the 
doors  in  the  mine,  who  met  a  runaway  mule.  He  turned  and  ran 
towards  a  place  which  he  thought  was  safe,  but  was  caught  by  the 
cars  running  off  the  track,  and  injured.  If  he  had  stepped  behind  a 
neighboring  door  he  could  have  avoided  the  accident.  The  jury 
rendered  a  verdict  in  his  favor,  which  the  Supreme  Court  refused 
to  disturb.  The  court  thought  that  the  questions  of  the  negligence 
of  both  parties  were  properly  one  for  the  jury  to  decide,  and  having 
done  so,  there  was  no  good  ground  for  disturbing  their  decision. 

41.  In  Moore  v.  Pennsylvania  E.  Co.  (167  Pa.  495),  a  person  was 
employed  in  taking  up  and  removing  trestles  and  had  to  pass  to  and 
fro  over  the  partly  dismantled  structure.  In  making  one  of  the 
trips  upon  a  timber  apparently  solid  and  fixed,  but  in  reality  inse¬ 
cure,  it  tilted  up,  threw  him  to  the  ground  and  injured  him.  There 
was  no  evidence  to  show  that  the  company  knew  of,  or  in  the  exercise 
of  reasonable  care,  could  have  discovered  the  insecurity  of  the  timber. 
It  was  held  that  the  injury  “was  due  solely  to  risk  incident  to  the 
work  in  which  plaintiff  and  his  co-laborers  were  engaged.”  The 
court  further  remarked:  “The  risk  of  such  employment  must  have 
been  obvious  to  anyone.  It  was  an  ordinary  and  apparent  risk  neces¬ 
sarily  incident  to  the  employment.” 

42.  In  Gundelsweiler  v.  Jayne  Chemical  Co.  (161  Pa.  23),  an  em¬ 
ploye  was  pouring  napthaline  or  camphor  balls  out  of  a  barrel  into  a 
pan  to  be  melted.  On  the  day  of  the  accident,  while  doing  this,  an 
explosion  occurred,  whereby  he  was  injured.  There  was  nothing  to 
show  the  cause  of  the  explosion  and  he  therefore  failed  to  recover, 
as  no  cause  of  negligence  was  shown  on  the  part  of  the  employer, 
and  furthermore  the  accident  was  declared  to  be  one  simply  due  to 
the  risk  of  his  employment. 

43.  In  Mulliern  v.  Lehigh  Valley  Coal  Co.  (161  Pa.  270),  a  miner 
was  hurt  by  a  mishoist  of  an  engineer  in  the  company’s  employ. 
There  was  no  evidence  that  the  company  had  any  knowledge  that 
the  engineer  was  incompetent,  nor  was  there  any  positive  evidence 
of  his  incompetency.  It  was  held  that  the  mining  company  was  not 
liable.  The  court  remarked:  “Employers  are  not  insurers.  The 
burden  of  showing  negligence  in  cases  like  that  before  us  is  on  the 
plaintiff,  and  without  such  proof  of  the  incompetency  of  the  engineer, 
and  of  the  knowledge  of  his  incompetencv  by  the  company  defendant 
as  would  support  a  verdict,  the  case  of  the  plaintiff  was  not  made 
out. 
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44.  In  Derr  v.  Lehigh  Valley  R.  Co.  (158  Pa.  3G5),  the  plaintiff’s 
husband  was  a  locomotive  engineer,  who  was  injured  in  New  Jersey 
by  the  derailment  of  his  engine,  which  ran  into  a  snow  drift  in  a 
deep  cut.  lie  had  charge  of  one  of  four  engines  coupled  together, 
which  had  been  sent  out  from  Easton  to  remove  snow  drifts  from 
cuts.  The  hands  employed  on  the  train  were  informed  that  the 
train  was  intended  to  open  the  road,  although  there  was  no  direct 
proof  that  he  received  this  information.  He  had  been  employed  on 
the  division,  when  the  accident  occurred,  four  years.  The  court  held 
that  the  evidence  failed  to  disclose  negligence  on  the  part  of  the 
railroad  company  and  that  the  risks  involved  in  the  work  of  opening 
the  road  were  assumed  by  the  deceased.  The  court  remarked,  in 
reviewing  the  case:  *‘A  careful  study  of  the  whole  testimony  forces 
the  conviction  that  none  knew  better  than  the  trainmen  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  road,  the  nature  of  the  work  on  which  they  entered  and  the 
dangers  incident  to  it.  Most  of  them  had  been  in  the  service  of  the 
defendant  company  many  years  and  were  familiar  with  every  part  of 
the  road  on  which  their  train  was  running  at  the  time  of  the  accident. 
They  knew  where  all  the  cuts  were  and  from  their  experience  and 
observation  in  railroading  were  aware  that  the  greatest  obstructions 
created  by  the  snow  storm  would  be  found  in  them.  It  may  be  con¬ 
ceded  that  they  did  not  know  the  exact  location  and  size  of  every 
snow  drift  they  would  have  to  remove  or  cut  a  way  through  in  open 
ing  the  road.  This  was  information  which  could  only  be  obtained 
in  the  prosecution  of  the  work  for  which  they  were  sent  out.  All  that 
we  have  said  in  reference  to  the  knowledge  of  the  trainmen  gen¬ 
erally  is  especially  applicable  to  Derr,  who  was  an  engineer  on  the 
Easton  and  Amboy  division  of  the  road  for  four  years.  It  will  thus 
be  seen  that  the  risks  involved  in  the  work  of  opening  the  road  were 
intelligently  assumed  by  him.” 

45.  The  next  case  to  be  mentioned  is  Mensch  v.  Pennsylvania  R.  Co. 
(150  Pa.  598),  in  which  some  important  principles  relating  to  the 
risks  of  employment  were  elaborately  considered  by  Mr.  Justice  Green. 
It  was  declared  that  in  an  action  by  an  employe  against  an  em¬ 
ployer,  in  the  absence  of  definite  proof  of  some  negligence  which  di¬ 
rectly  or  naturally  results  in  injury  to  the  employe,  the  accident  is 
regarded  as  one  of  the  hazards  of  the  employment  of  which  the 
servant  takes  the  risk  and  for  which  there  can  be  no  recovery.*  Fur¬ 
thermore,  while  a  railroad  company  employer  is  bound  to  furnish  its 
employes  with  ordinarily  safe  tools  and  machinery,  the  meie  fact 
that  a  car  which  was  the  cause  of  the  employe’s  injury  was  in  an 

*  There  is  no  presumption  of  negligence  on  the  part  of  a  rail  rood  company  where  an 
accident  occurs  to  an  employe,  and  he  must  prove  affirmatively  the  fact  of  negligence 
and  that  it  is  such  a  kind  of  negligence  as  violates  the  special  and  limited^duty  of  the 
employer  to  the  employe.  Cole  v.  Northern  Central  Railroad,  12  Pa.  L.  C.  .u.i. 
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unsafe  and  dangerous  condition  is  not  prima  facie  evidence  of  negli¬ 
gence  on  the  part  of  the  employer.  To  warrant  a  jury  in  finding 
negligence  the  evidence  must  show  that  the  employer  had  previous 
knowledge  of  the  condition  of  the  car,  or  ought  to  have  had  such 
knowledge,  and  failed  to  repair  the  defect  within  a  reasonable  time. 
To  warrant  an  inference  of  negligence  on  the  part  of  the  employer 
there  must  be  proof  of  the  existence  of  the  defect  at  some  time  prior 
to  the  accident,  or  of  a  failure  to  properly  inspect.  In  this  case  the 
evidence  showed  that  about  a  week  before  the  accident  the  car  was 
taken  from  a  yard  where  there  was  a  thorough  system  of  inspection 
and  none  of  the  train  hands  afterwards  saw  the  defect  prior  to  the 
accident.  In  such  a  case  the  jury  cannot  be  permitted  to  find,  that 
the  defendant  ought  to  have  had  knowledge  of  the  defect.  In  the 
absence  of  expert  testimony  the  fact  that  frdm  a  definite  cause  a 
machine  has  formerly  acted  in  a  certain  manner,  without  more,  will 
not  warrant  an  inference  that  on  the  occasion  when  the  plaintiff 
was  injured  by  similar  action  of  the  machine,  the  action  resulted 
from  the  same  cause  and  that  the  machine  was  therefore  defective. 

46.  The  case  of  Tunney  v.  Carnegie  Bros.  &  Co.  (146  Pa.  618),  is  an 
unusually  sad  one.  An  employe,  while  walking  across  an  under¬ 
ground  flue  connecting  the  furnace  of  a  battery  of  boilers  with  a 
brick  stack,  fell  into  a  hole  that  suddenly  appeared  in  the  top  of  the 
flue  and  was  burned  to  death.  It  appeared  from  the  evidence  that 
the  flue  was  strongly  built  and  was  arched  over  with  four  courses  of 
brick  and  was  capable  of  bearing  a  heavy  weight;  that  such  a  flue 
would  last  at  least  eighteen  months,  while  this  had  been  built  only 
six  months  and  had  been  inspected  about  three  months  before  the 
accident.  There  was  no  proof  that  the  defendant  had  omitted  any 
safeguard  ordinarily  employed  in  constructing  flues  of  this  character 
and  there  was  no  evidence  sufficient  to  submit  the  case  to  the  jury. 

47.  In  Wagner  v.  Jayne  Chemical  Co.  (147  Pa.  475),  an  employe 
was  injured  by  inhaling  fumes  of  nitric  acid.  The  testimony  showed 
that  he  was  a  common  laborer  employed  on  outside  work  of  the 
defendant’s  establishment;  that  he  was  ordered  by  the  defendant’s 
superintendent  to  do  some  work  in  connection  with  the  process  of 
making  another  chemical;  that  poisonous  fumes  were  evolved  from 
this  process;  that  experiencing  discomfort  from  them  he  left  his 
work,  declaring  that  he  could  not  stand  it;  that  the  superintendent 
assured  him  that  the  fumes  would  not  hurt  him  and  ordered  him  to 
return  to  his  work;  that  he  obeyed  the  order,  but  was  soon  obliged 
to  go  home  seriously  ill;  that  he  had  no  previous  knowledge  of  the 
dangers  to  which  he  was  exposed  and  was  not  warned  of  them  by  his 
employer.  The  expert  testimony  was  conflicting,  whether  the  plain¬ 
tiff’s  illness  was  or  could  have  been  produced  by  the  fumes.  There 
was  some  evidence  that  the  plaintiff  had  knowledge  that  the  fumes 
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of  nitric  acid  were  dangerous.  It  was  held  that  the  question  of  the 
defendant's  negligence  was  properly  submitted  to  the  jury.  It  was 
also  held  that  there  was  not  such  evidence  of  contributory  negligence 
as  would  justify  the  court  in  directing  a  verdict  for  the  defendant. 
In  this  case  Mr.  Justice  Heydrick  remarked:  “It  is  a  well  settled  rule 
of  law  that  an  employe  will  be  deemed  to  have  assumed  all  the  risks 
naturally  and  reasonably  incident  to  his  employment,  and  to  have 
notice  of  all  risks,  which,  to  a  person  of  his  experience  and  under¬ 
taking,  are,  or  ought  to  be,  open  and  obvious.  This  is  a  reasonable 
rule,  for,  when  a  man  seeks  employment  in  any  particular  depart¬ 
ment,  of  either  industrial  or  intellectual  activity,  he  thereby  repre¬ 
sents  himself  to  be  qualified  by  the  necessary  experience  or  learn¬ 
ing,  as  the  case  may  be,  for  the  performance  of  the  duties  which  he 
proposes  to  assume,  and  such  experience  or  learning  necessarily 
brings  a  knowledge  of  the  ordinary  risks  of  the  employment.  Thus, 
one  who  holds  himself  out  as  a  physician  is  deemed  to  thereby  repre¬ 
sent  that  he  possesses  such  learning  and  skill  as  to  reasonably  qualify 
him  for  the  duties  of  his  profession,  and  that  learning  will  teach  him 
the  danger  of  exposure  to  contagious  and  infectious  diseases.  But 
when  the  reason  of  the  rule  fails,  the  rule  itself  ceases  to  have  any 
application.  And  therefore,  while  the  physician  would  have  no 
ground  of  complaint  if  his  health  should  be  permanently  impaired 
by  reason  of  exposure  at  the  call  of  a  patient  to  a  contagious  or  infec¬ 
tious  disease,  he  might  recover  damages  for  the  slightest  injury 
suffered  in  consequence  of  a  defect  in  the  floor  of  the  house  in  which 
he  was  invited  to  enter,  unknown  to  him  but  which  was  known  or 
ought  to  be  known  to  his  patron;  and  this  because  there  is  nothing 
in  the  science  of  medicine,  in  which  he  professes  to  be  learned,  to 
affect  him  with  notice  of  the  latter  danger.  Neither  is  there  any¬ 
thing  in  the  employment  of  a  common  labor  that  presupposes  any 
scientific  knowledge,  such  as  the  knowledge  of  the  properties  of 
acids,  or  that  poisonous  fumes  are  likely  to  be  evolved  in  a  manufac¬ 
turing  process  in  which  nitric  acid  is  used;  and  for  that  reason  the 
law  does  not  presume  that  such  labor  either  possesses  or  professes 
such  knowledge.  And,  although  some  of  the  work  required  to  be 
done  in  the  manufacture  of  dinitro  benzole  may  be  made  drudgery 
it  cannot  be  said  to  be  of  such  ordinary  character  in  its  surroundings 
as  to  justify  a  presumption  that  a  common  law  laborer  has,  by  ex¬ 
perience  acquired  a  knowledge  of  its  attendant  dangers.  Without 
some  such  previous  knowledge,  either  scientific  or  experimental,  the 
dangers,  if  any  there  be,  of  exposure  to  the  fumes  of  nitric  acid, 
would  not  be  open  and  obvious,  and  the  laborer  could  not,  with 
propriety,  be  deemed  to  have  assumed  such  risks  unknown  to  him  as 
are  naturally  and  reasonably  incident  to  his  employment.  (Rummell 
v.  Dilworth,  111  Pa.  343.)  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  equally  well 
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settled  that  an  employer  is  bound  to  exercise  reasonable  precaution 
against  injury  to  his  employes  while  they  are  in  his  service  and  obey¬ 
ing  his  orders.  Not  only  must  he  provide  suitable  implements  and 
means  with  which  to  carry  on  the  business  which  he  sets  them  to  do, 
but  he  must  warn  them  of  all  the  dangers  to  which  they  will  be 
exposed  in  the  course  of  their  employment,  except  those  which  the 
employe  may  be  deemed  to  have  foreseen  as  necessarily  incidental 
to  the  employment  in  which  he  engages,  or  which  may  be  open  and 
obvious  to  a  person  of  his  experience  and  understanding,  and  except, 
also,  such  as  the  employer  cannot  be  deemed  to  have  foreseen.  And 
the  employer  will  be  presumed  to  be  familiar  with  the  dangers, 
latent  as  well  as  patent,  ordinarily  accompanying  the  business  in 
which  he  is  engaged.” 

48.  In  Glossen  v.  Gehman  (147  Pa.  G19),  the  plaintiff  was  employed 
by  the  defendant  as  foreman  of  a  hay  press.  The  power  was  fur¬ 
nished  by  an  engine  and  boiler  which  were  under  the  charge  of  an 
engineer.  The  testimony  showed  that  the  plaintiff  was  in  the  habit 
of  making  the  fire  and  working  around  the  engine  and  boiler.  The 
boiler  was  defective  and  dangerous,  of  which  the  defendant  had 
knowledge.  One  morning,  the  fire  having  been  started  and  a  high 
pressure  of  steam  having  been  generated,  causing  the  boiler  to  blow 
off  with  considerable  force,  the  plaintiff  shoveled  coal  on  the  fire  to 
reduce  the  pressure.  While  he  was  thus  employed  a  boiler  tube 
burst  and  he  was  severely  scalded.  Under  these  circumstances  the 
court  was  right  in  leaving  to  the  jury  the  questions  whether  the  ex¬ 
plosion  was  due  to  excessive  pressure  of  steam  or  a  defective  con¬ 
dition  of  the  boiler,  and  whether  the  defendant  had  been  guilty  of 
negligence  in  furnishing  or  maintaining  defective  and  dangerous  ma¬ 
chinery.  The  jury  found  a  verdict  in  favor  of  the  plaintiff,  which 
the  Supreme  Court  refused  to  disturb.  In  reviewing  the  case  Mr. 
Justice  Green  remarked:  “That  it  was  the  clear  duty  of  the  defend¬ 
ant,  warned  as  he  was  by  the  leaking  of  the  tubes  and  the  notice 
given  by  the  plaintiff  to  have  the  boiler  properly  examined  and  the 
defective  tubes  removed  or  repaired.  This  he  did  not  do,  and  the 
very  least  the  court  could  do  was  to  submit  to  the  jury  the  question 
of  his  culpability  in  this  respect.” 

49.  In  Nattress  v.  Phila.  &  Reading  R.  Co.  (150  Pa.  527),  it  was 
decided  that  when  one  voluntarily  assumes  continuous  service  be¬ 
comes  exhausted  and  falls  asleep  at  his  work  and  thereby  suffers 
injury  he  cannot  recover  from  his  employer.  The  plaintiff  was  a 
locomotive  engineer,  who  fell  asleep  at  his  post  and  ran  into  the  first 
section  of  the  train  of  which  his  own  was  the  second  section,  and 
was  killed.  Before  reaching  the  place  of  the  accident  he  had  been 
awakened  by  his  fireman  and  conductor  and  warned  to  look  out.  It 
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was  also  shown,  however,  that  the  flagman  of  the  first  section  ought 
to  have  warned  any  train  coming,  but  that  no  warning  was  given. 
The  plaintiff  was  non-suited. 

50.  In  Davis  v.  Baltimore  and  Ohio  R.  Co.  (152  Pa.  314),  the  plain¬ 
tiff  was  a  flagman  employed  on  the  defendant’s  freight  train.  His 
position  was  on  the  rear  car  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  that  end 
of  the  train.  This  was  a  box  car  with  a  door  cut  in  each  end  like  a 
caboose.  At  the  time  of  the  injury  the  train  was  composed  of  nearly 
sixty  cars,  with  an  engine  in  front  and  two  pushing  engines.  After 
the  train  had  passed  the  summit  of  the  mountain  it  was  the  plaintiff’s 
duty  to  uncouple  the  pushing  engines  and  hang  out  a  red  light.  The 
plaintiff  testified  that  while  engaged  in  performing  this  duty  he 
had  two  lanterns  in  his  right  hand,  and  leaning  with  this  hand 
against  the  jamb  of  the  door  stooped  to  pull  out  the  pin  that  coupled 
the  engine  with  the  caboose.  After  uncoupling  it  and  while  rising 
to  go  and  hang  out  the  red  light  the  train  in  crossing  the  summit 
gave  a  jerk  and  thereby  he  was  thrown  from  the  car  to  the  ground 
and  severely  injured.  The  plaintiff  tried  to  show  that  the  company 
was  negligent  in  constructing  the  caboose,  but  the  evidence  showed 
that  such  cars  were  in  common  use  not  only  on  this  road  but  also 
on  others.  It  was  decided  that  as  the  plaintiff  had  assumed  the  risk 
of  his  employment  he  could  not  recover.  Even  if  the  length  of  the 
train  contributed  the  accident  this  would  have  been  no  ground  for 
liability,  as  the  making  up  of  a  train  was  the  act  of  a  co-employe. 

51.  In  Dooner  v.  Delaware  and  Hudson  Canal  Co.  (164  Pa.  17),  it 
was  held  that  a  railroad  company  is  bound  to  take  reasonable  and 
ordinary  care  to  furnish  such  car  handles,  ladders  or  safeguards  on 
its  cars  as  are  in  ordinary,  common  use  on  railroads,  but  is  not 
answerable  to  a  brakeman  for  injuries  from  a  risk  merely  incident  to 
his  employment.  In  an  action  by  a  brakeman  to  recover  damages 
for  personal  injuries  from  the  company  that  employed  him,  its  rules, 
as  appeared  from  the  evidence,  required  that  an  inspector  from  other 
railroads  should  see  that  roof  grab  irons,  ladder,  handles,  still-steps, 
ladder-sides  and  rounds  on  cars  were  all  sound  and  securely  fastened 
to  the  body  of  the  car.  It  did  not  appear,  however,  that  any  instruc¬ 
tions  were  given  to  reject  a  car  if  it  did  not  have  these  appliances. 
There  was  also  some  evidence  to  show  that  the  inspector  was  young 
and  incompetent.  It  was  decided  that  the  question  of  the  com¬ 
pany’s  negligence  in  this  case  was  one  properly  for  the  jury  to  decide. 

52.  In  another  case  a  girl  was  employed  at  a  machine  operated  by 
steam  power  for  punching  tin.  On  former  occasions  the  machine 
had  “run  away”  on  account  of  the  slipping  of  a  bolt  connected  with 
the  treadle  by  which  the  machine  was  governed,  and  on  the  occasion 
in  question  she  had  her  finger  crushed  under  the  punch  by  the  descent 
of  the  punch  unexpectedly  and  contrary  to  the  usual  operation  of  the 
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machine.  At  the  trjal  of  her  action  against  her  employer  for  dam¬ 
ages  for  the  injury  she  did  not  show  that  the  bolt  was  then  out  of 
place  or  produce  any  evidence  whatever  of  the  cause  of  the  sudden 
descent  of  the  punch  except  her  own  testimony  that  she  never  knew 
the  machine  to  “run  away”  or  the  punch  to  come  down  except  when 
the  bolt  had  slipped  out.  or  her  foot  was  on  the  treadle,  and  that  her 
foot  was  not  on  the  treadle  on  this  occasion.  There  was  nothing 
from  which  the  jury  could  properly  find  a  cause  for  the  injury,  or 
that  the  machine  was  defective,  and  therefore  the  plaintiff  was  on 
motion  rightly  non-suited.  (Hawthorne  v.  Pennsylvania  Salt  Com¬ 
pany,  10  Pa.  C.  C.  77.) 

53.  A  father  assumes  all  the  risks  naturally  and  reasonably  in¬ 
cident  to  the  employment  in  which  he  permits  his  son  to  engage,  not 
the  least  of  which  is  the  indiscretion  and  rashness  of  youth.  He  has, 
however,  the  right  to  assume  that  the  child  will  be  provided  with 
suitable  implements  and  means  to  carry  on  the  business  and  that  the 
place  in  which  the  service  is  to  be  performed  will  be  reasonably 
suitable  and  free  from  dangers  not  ordinarily  attendant  on  the  busi¬ 
ness.  (McCool  v.  Lucas  Coal  Co.,  SO  W.  N.  251.)  The  permission  of 
a  father  for  the  employment  of  his  child  of  tender  years  in  service 
where  the  danger  is  great,  is  negligence  per  se.  (McCool  v.  Lucas 
Coal  Co.,  30  W.  N.  251.) 

54.  Again,  if  a  risk  be  an  unusual  one,  which  is  known  by  the  em¬ 
ploye,  he  assumes  it,  and  consequently  cannot  recover  for  an  injury 
arising  from  it.  Thus,  in  Marian  v.  New  York,  etc.,  It.  Co.  (167  Pa. 
220),  it  was  held  that  when  a  person  is  employed  as  car  inspector, 
knowing  that  a  signal  lamp  and  flag,  which  were  not  then  in  use, 
were  necessary  to  his  safety  he  assumes  the  risk  of  the  danger  by 
continuing  in  the  employment  without  these  things.  The  court  re¬ 
marked:  “He  took  the  risks,  knowing  the  danger.  In  such  case  he 
cannot  recover.”  The  court  also  repeated  a  remark  made  in  a 
former  case,  that  “lie  was  under  no  obligation  to  continue  working  in 
a  dangerous  place  of  employment,  and  if  he  did  so  he  assumed  the 
risk  himself.”  But  in  applying  this  rule  in  Reese  v.  Clark  (146  Pa. 
465),  it  was  declared  that  proof  that  sometime  before  the  accident 
the  defendant’s  manager  said  to  the  plaintiff  “go  ahead  with  your 
work,  I  will  take  care  of  the  plates,”  justified  a  recovery,  at  least  in 
the  absence  of  evidence  that  it  was  possible  to  give  the  plaintiff 
warning  in  advance  of  the  fall  of  the  plates.  (See  section  63.) 

55.  This  principle  was  applied  on  one  occasion  when  a  workman 
was  injured  through  an  insecure  scaffold  on  which  he  continued  to 
work  after  knowing  that  it  was  dangerous  and  after  having  notified 
his  employer  to  that  effect.  The  court  remarked:  “If  it  be  conceded 
that  the  scaffold  by  reason  of  the  negligence  of  the  defendant  in 
constructing  it  was  insecure  and  dangerous,  the  negligence  of  the 
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plaintiff  in  going  upon  it  with  the  knowledge  and  under  the  circum¬ 
stances  disclosed  by  the  case  as  presented  by  him  must,  on  well 
settled  principles,  defeat  this  action.”  Nuss  v.  Rafsnyder  (178  Pa. 
397,  401.)  In  Dooner  v.  Delaware  and  Hudson  Canal  Co.  (164  Pa. 
17),  the  court  reaffirmed  this  rule  that  “where  the  employe  has 
knowledge  of  machinery  being  defective  and  dangerous,  and  uses  it 
he  voluntarily  accepts  the  risks  and  cannot  recover  damages  for  an 
injury  caused  by  such  use.” 

56.  One  of  the  latest  cases  in  which  this  principle  was  applied  is 
Frick  v.  Jackson  (4  Sup.  Ct.  378).  Judge  Wickham  said:  “The  well 
known  general  rule  is,  that  an  employe  who  continues  to  use  a 
machine  which  he  knows  to  be  defective  and  dangerous,  takes  upon 
himself  the  risk  of  any  accident  that  may  result  therefrom,  unless 
relying  upon  his  employer’s  promise  to  remedy  the  defect,  and  the 
risk  be  not  such  as  to  threaten  immediate  danger,  if  he  retain  his  em¬ 
ployment  and  is  injured  without  any  fault  of  his  own.”  (Citing 
Marsden  v.  Haugli  &  Co.,  14  W.  N.  526;  Brownfield  v.  Hughes,  128 
Pa.  194;  P.  &  R.  R.  Co.  v.  Hughes,  119  Pa.  301.) 

57.  In  Graff  v.  Carnegie  Steel  Co.  (4  Sup.  Ct.  621),  A,  who  was  a 
skilled  workman,  was  employed  by  the  company  to  work  on  wire 
rolls  which  were  dangerously  defective.  This  was  apparent  to 
other  workmen,  one  of  whom  spoke  to  A  of  the  defect.  He  was  after¬ 
ward  injured  by  the  machine,  yet  failed  to  recover  because  he  con¬ 
tinued  to  work  after  full  knowledge  of  the  danger. 

58.  An  employer  is  not  held  to  the  same  degree  of  strictness  during 
the  alteration  of  a  building  as  he  is  after  its  completion.  This  prin¬ 
ciple  was  applied  in  the  following  case:  (Rooney  v.  Carson,  161  Ta. 
26.)  An  employe  was  engaged  in  moving  from  one  building  to  an¬ 
other  in  which  ' alterations  were  going  on.  Prior  thereto  he  had 
worked  in  the  old  mill  as  a  weaver  but  had  been  laid  off  until  the 
starting  up  of  the  new  mill.  In  the  meantime  he  was  employed  to 
assist  in  moving  and  making  alteration.  On  the  day  before  the  acci¬ 
dent  Carson,  in  the  presence  of  Rooney,  directed  a  young  man  about 
eighteen  years  of  age,  who  was  Carson’s  son,  and  a  foreman  of  the 
mill,  to  move  some  shafting.  At  the  time  of  the  accident  the  em¬ 
ploye  was  at  work  on  his  knees  on  the  floor,  when  the  young  man  in 
taking  down  the  shafting  let  it  fall  and  injured  Rooney.  He  failed 
to  recover  anything  for  his  injury. 

59.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  employer  to  furnish  proper  appliances  for 
the  use  of  his  workmen,  but  sometimes  he  has  failed  to  comply  with 
this  rule.  In  one  of  the  latter  cases  Mr.  Justice  Green  remarked: 
“This  duty  is  fully  discharged  if  the  appliances  are  such  as  are  in 
ordinary  use,  though  they  may  not  be  the  best  or  safest  for  the  pur¬ 
pose.”  He  also  remarked :  “If  the  evidence  in  any  given  case  shows 
that  the  appliance  was  such  as  was  in  common  use,  it  is  the  duty  of 
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the  court  to  pronounce  upon  the  case  on  its  merits,  and  not  to  send 
to  the  jury  the  question  whether  it  was  sufficient  for  the  protection 
of  the  employe  against  accidents.” 

60.  This  principle  has  been  applied  on  many  occasions.  The  first 
case  to  be  described  is  Dooner  v.  Delaware  and  Hudson  Canal  Co.  (171 
Pa.  581).  This  was  an  action  by  a  brakeman  against  the  company  to 
recover  for  an  injury.  The  accident  occurred  while  he  was  uncoup¬ 
ling  an  ordinary  freight  car  from  the  tender  of  the  engine.  There 
were  two  iron  steps,  a  track  and  a  wheel  upon  the  middle  end  of  the 
car  towards  the  tender,  but  no  ladder,  steps  or  hand-holds  at  or  near 
the  corners  of  the  car.  Cars  of  this  description  are  in  common  use, 
but  there  is  no  standard  of  appliances  for  the  use  of  brakemen.  The 
employe  after  pulling  out  the  coupling  pin  stood  on  a  narrow  edge 
at  the  end  of  the  car,  with  his  back  against  it.  He  let  go  his  hold 
of  the  iron  step  attached  to  the  end  of  the  car  (in  the  middle),  stepped 
to  the  right  side,  gave  the  signal  to  the  engineer  by  moving  his  hand 
up  and  down  beyond  the  side  of  the  car,  and  took  one  step  on  his 
return  to  the  iron  step  and  was  taking  the  second  when  he  lost  his 
balance  and  fell  off  the  car  and  was  injured.  The  jury  rendered  a 
verdict  in  his  favor,  which,  however,  was  set  aside  by  the  Supreme 
Court.  Mr.  Justice  Green,  in  delivering  the  opinion  of  the  court, 
remarked:  “The  doctrine  is  undisputed  and  it  matters  not  in  a  given 
case  whether  the  appliance  was  the  best  and  the  safest.  It  is  enough 
to  know  that  it  was  in  common  use.  It  was  so  fully  proved  on  the 
trial  that  appliances  of  the  same  character  as  were  upon  the  car  in 
question  were  in  common  use  that  it  cannot  be  said  to  be  a  disputed 
question.  That  there  were  upon  the  end  of  the  car  two  hand-holds, 
a  brake  and  a  wheel  was  proved  by  the  plaintiff  himself.  That  there 
was  no  uniformity  in  the  position  of  hand-holds  in  common  use  on 
the  ends  of  cars  was  the  undisputed  testimony  on  both  sides.  That 
there  were  numerous  varieties  of  the  appliances  in  general  use  and 
that  in  the  great  majority  of  them  there  were  not  more  than  two 
hand-holds,  and  in  many  only  one  and  in  some  none  at  all,  was  also 
undisputed.  The  only  contention  of  the  plaintiff  as  to  negligence 
was  that  there  should  have  been  another  hand  hold  somewhere  on  the 
end  of  the  car,  but  there  was  no  proof  of  any  general  use  requiring 
such  an  additional  hand-hold,  and  in  the  absence  of  such  proof  the 
basis  of  the  charge  of  negligence  disappears.  Finally,  it  is  manifest 
that  the  plaintiff’s  injury  was  not  due  to  a  want  of  hand-holds  but 
to  his  own  inexcusable  want  of  care  in  the  use  of  those  that  were 
provided.” 

61.  In  Elkins  v.  Pennsylvania  R.  Co.  (171  Fa.  121),  an  interesting 
question  was  raised,  how  far  a  railroad  company  is  bound  to  make 
an  inspection  of  cars  turned  over  to  it  for  transportation.  Quoting 
the  opinion  of  the  court  in  another  case,  it  was  said:  “The  measure 
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of  duty  of  the  receiving  road  as  to  cars  turned  over  to  it  for  trans¬ 
portation  by  connecting  roads  is  settled  by  many  cases.  It  is  bound 
to  make  such  inspection  as  the  nature  of  the  transportation  requires, 
and  if  it  pass  and  haul  cars  faulty  in  construction  or  dangerously 
out  of  repair  it  is  answerable  to  its  own  employes  who  are  thereby  in¬ 
jured.  If  the  defendant  company  is  responsible  to  its  employes  for 
the  condition  of  the  cars  it  receives  for  transportation  over  its  own 
lines,  why  is  it  not  so  for  the  condition  of  the  cars  it  requires  them 
to  shift  from  one  place  to  another  on  the  tracks  and  in  the  yard  of 
the  refining  company.  They  are  as  clearly  in  its  service  in  the  latter 
case  as  in  the  former;  their  work  is  of  the  same  nature  in  one  case 
as  in  the  other,  and  the  risks  attending  it  are  the  same.  No  sufficient 
reason  appears  for  discriminating  between  the  liability  of  a  railroad 
company  for  injuries  to  its  employes  in  handling  upon  its  own  line 
the  cars  of  another  corporation  which  are  faulty  in  construction 
or  dangerously  out  of  repair  and  its  liability  to  them  for  injuries  in 
handling  such  cars  by  its  order  elsewhere.  It  is  not  ownership  of  the 
cars  or  of  the  line  on  which  they  are  moved  that  imposes  the  lia¬ 
bility  upon  the  company,  but  it  is  the  handling  or  shifting  of  them  by 
its  orders.”  This  principle  was  also  applied  in  Dooner  v.  Delaware 
and  Hudson  Canal  Co.  (164  Pa.  17). 

62.  In  Schultz  v.  Bear  Creek  Refining  Co.  (180  Pa.  272),  an  em¬ 
ploye  was  engaged  in  operating  a  machine  for  making  barrels.  He 
had  been  instructed  how  to  work  it.  The  machine  was  fastened  to 
the  floor  in  the  ordinary  manner  of  fastening  machines  to  floors  in 
factories.  On  the  day  of  the  accident,  while  the  machine  was  in  opera¬ 
tion,  the  belt  which  communicated  the  power  to  the  machine  slipped 
off  the  shaft  pulley,  was  caught  on  another  part  of  the  machine  and 
pulled  it  from  its  fastenings,  whereby  it  fell  over  on  the  employe  and 
seriously  injured  him.  It  was  shown  that  the  cause  of  the  accident 
was  his  act  in  putting  too  much  pressure  on  the  leather  which  pushed 
the  pulley,  thereby  crowding  the  belt  and  causing  it  to  slip  off.  The 
accident  therefore  was  the  result  of  his  own  negligence  or  lack  of 
skill  rather  than  any  defect  in  the  machine  itself,  and  consequently 
he  failed  to  recover.  The  lower  court  remarked  in  that  case:  “An 
employer  is  not  bound  to  employ  the  best  means;  he  must  employ  the 
usual  ordinary  means  for  the  preservation  of  the  life  and  limb  of  his 
employe,  and  if  a  manufacturer  employs  the  usual  means,  if  he  has 
his  machinery  set  up  in  the  usual  way,  then  he  is  not  liable  for  an 
accident,  because,  as  I  said  a  moment  ago,  our  world  is  full  of  acci¬ 
dents  that  constantly  are  happening,  and  it  will  not  do  to  say  that  the 
man  who  is  hurt  must  be  paid  for  every  accident.  Men  must  be 
careful  when  they  go  to  work  at  a  machine,  must  be  careful  how  they 
use  it.” 
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63.  In  Bannon  v.  Lutz  (158  Pa.  166),  an  employe  was  killed  whose 
duty  consisted  in  removing  man-heads  from  the  stills  in  an  oil  refinery 
after  the  fires  were  drawn.  While  performing  this  duty  he  was 
killed  by  an  explosion  of  gas  in  one  of  the  stills.  It  was  customary 
to  use  steam  in  the  stills  after  the  fires  were  drawn,  for  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  the  men  in  removing  the  man-heads,  and  there  was  in  common 
use  a  contrivance  by  means  of  which  the  still-men  were  enabled  to 
remove  the  man-head  without  lifting  it  from  its  place  or  standing 
immediately  in  front  of  it.  Neither  this  contrivance,  however,  nor 
steam  was  used  in  the  works  of  this  employer.  The  jury  rendered  a 
verdict  in  favor  of  the  widow  of  the  deceased,  which  was  sustained 
by  the  Supreme  Court.  The  court  remarked:  “The  duty  is  on  the 
employer  to  furnish  his  employes  reasonably  safe  appliances  with 
which  to  do  the  work  assigned  to  them.  It  is  also  his  duty  to  know 
what  appliances  are  suitable  and  in  common  and  ordinary  use  for 
the  purpose.  The  employe  has  a  right  to  assume  that  his  employer 
will  intelligently  and  faithfully  discharge  these  duties.  If  the  work 
in  which  he  engages  is  new  to  him  he  should  be  instructed  in  it,  and 
if  he  is  not  acquainted  with  the  latent  dangers  incident  to  it,  they 
should  be  explained  to  him,  that  he  may,  so  far  as  is  consistent  with 
a  proper  performance  of  it,  avoid  them.  In  such  case  he  is  not  pre¬ 
sumed  to  know  whether  his  employer  has  furnished  appliances  which 
are  reasonably  safe  and  in  ordinary  use,  and  he  is  not  chargeable 
with  an  assumption  of  the  risks  involved  in  the  failure  to  provide 
them.  We  think  it  is  sufficient  to  warrant  the  conclusion  reached  by 
the  jury  that  the  employer  was  negligent  in  failing  to  provide  the 
ordinary  and  well  known  appliances  in  common  use  in  oil  refineries 
for  the  protection  of  the  work  in  the  performance  of  their  duties.” 

64.  In  Beese  v.  Hershey  (163  Pa.  263),  a  boy  seventeen  years  old 
was  injured  while  working  at  a  candy  rolling  machine.  His  em¬ 
ployer  had  removed  temporarily  from  the  machine  a  safety  guard  of 
his  own  invention  with  which  the  boy  had  been  accustomed  to  work 
the  machine.  The  court  decided  that  Hershey  should  have  been 
permitted  to  show  that  similar  machines  were  used  without  guards 
in  another  factory  where  the  boy  had  previously  worked,  and  that 
the  safety  guard  was  not  in  general  use.  It  was  also  decided  that 
the  jury  should  have  been  instructed  that  the  use  of  the  machine 
without  a  guard  was  not  negligence  and  would  only  have  become  so 
if  the  boy’s  inexperience  had  been  such  that  he  ought  to  have  had 
special  instructions  when  the  change  was  made,  and  that  they  were 
not  given.  In  this  case  Mr.  Justice  Mitchell  remarked  that  “in  all 
actions  for  negligence  it  is  important  that  the  jury  should  be  in¬ 
formed  explicitly  just  what  the  negligence  consists  of.  The  average 
untrained  mind  is  apt  to  take  the  fact  of  injury  as  sufficient  evidence 
of  negligence.  Moreover,  the  use  of  a  dangerous  machine  is  very 
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commonly  considered  ground  for  bolding  the  employer  responsible, 
whereas  the  test  of  liability  is  not  danger  but  negligence,  and  negli¬ 
gence  can  never  be  imputed  from  the  employment  of  methods  or 
machinery  in  general  use  in  the  business.  It  is  true  that  the  general 
custom  would  not  be  conclusive  of  this  case,  under  its  peculiar  cir¬ 
cumstances  to  be  noticed  next,  but  it  was  the  starting  point  in  the 
defense,  and  the  defendant  was  entitled  to  show  it  affirmatively  so 
as  to  impress  it  on  the  jury’s  mind.  *  *  *  The  case  therefore 

could  not  have  been  taken  from  the  jury,  but  the  defendant  was  enti¬ 
tled  to  have  explicit  directions  that  the  use  of  the  machine  without  a 
guard  being  the  ordinary  habit  of  the  trade  was  not  negligence  prima 
facie,  and  would  only  become  so  if  the  boy’s  inexperience  was  such 
that  he  ought  to  have  had  special  instructions  when  the  change  was 
made.  The  learned  judge  not  only  failed  to  give  the  defendant  the 
benefit  of  the  general  rule  in  his  charge  but  excluded  the  evidence 
which  would  have  put  the  facts  before  the  jury.” 

65.  In  Nuss  v.  Rafsnyder  (ITS  Pa.  397).  a  workman  brought  an 
action  against  the  owner  of  a  building  to  recover  for  injuries  caused 
by  a  defective  scaffold.  Nuss  knew  that  the  scaffold  differed  in 
construction  from  others  on  which  he  had  worked.  It  was  observed 
on  a  Saturday  that  it  appeared  to  be  loose  and  rock  up  and  down. 
Those  who  were  employed  with  Nuss  complained  to  the  employer 
of  the  condition  of  the  scaffold,  who  said  that  he  was  sorry,  but  made 
no  promise  to  repair  it.  On  the  following  Monday  Nuss  resumed 
work  on  the  scaffold,  noticing,  however,  that  there  had  been  no 
change  in  its  condition  since  his  departure  on  Saturday.  Soon  after¬ 
ward  the  scaffold  broke  and  he  was  injured.  He  was  declared  to 
have  been  guilty  of  contributory  negligence  and  could  not  recover. 
The  court  remarked:  “He  must,  therefore,  upon  his  own  showing, 
be  regarded  as  having  voluntarily  resumed  work  upon  it  on  Monday 
with  knowledge  that  it  was  improperly  constructed  and  unsafe. 
There  was  an  obvious  risk  in  working  upon  the  scaffold,  as  the  plain¬ 
tiff  described  it.  When  an  employe  after  having  the  opportunity 
of  becoming  acquainted  with  the  risks  of  his  situation,  accepts  them, 
he  cannot  complain  if  subsequently  injured  by  such  exposure.  By 
contracting  for  the  performance  of  hazardous  duties  he  assumes  such 
risks  as  are  incident  to  their  discharge  from  causes  open  and  ob¬ 
vious,  the  dangerous  character  of  which  causes  he  has  had  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  ascertain.  Brossman  v.  Railroad  Co.,  113  Pa.  490;  Bea- 
misch  v.  Roberts,  143  Pa.  1.  If  it  be  conceded  that  the  scaffold,  by 
reason  of  the  negligence  of  the  defendant  in  constructing  it,  was  in¬ 
secure  and  dangerous,  the  negligence  of  the  plaintiff  in  going  upon 
it  with  the  knowledge  and  under  the  circumstnces  disclosed  by  the 
case  as  presented  by  him  must,  on  well  settled  principles,  defeat  this 
action.” 
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6G.  Iii  Vannesse  v.  Catsburg  Coal  Co.  (159  Pa.  403),  an  action  was 
brought  against  a  mine  owner  to  recover  damages  for  injuries  caused 
by  the  fall  of  a  large  piece  of  coal  and  slate  from  the  roof  of  a  gang¬ 
way.  It  was  claimed  that  the  company  was  negligent  in  construct¬ 
ing  the  gangway  and  leaving  it  in  a  condition  unnecessarily  dan¬ 
gerous  to  workmen  and  others  who  might  afterwards  have  occasion 
to  use  it  either  in  working  or  passing.  The  testimony  showed  that 
“in  setting  the  timbers  on  the  sides  of  the  gangway  immediately  after 
they  were  in  place  ordinary  care  required  testing  for  loose  and  frac¬ 
tured  parts  between  them  and  the  knocking  of  these  down.  This 
work  of  making  safe  was  done  under  the  immediate  supervision  of 
the  owners  of  the  mine.  Whatever  risk  was  incident  to  and  taken 
in  that  special  work  by  those  setting  timbers,  when  that  work  was 
completed  and  they  were  forty  or  fifty  yards  in  advance  of  where  the 
accident  occurred  any  special  risk  at  that  point,  it  was  reasonable 
to  presume,  had  ended;  the  gangway  there  was  ready  for  use.  If  the 
loose  and  fractured  pieces  of  coal,  bone  and  slate  between  the  tim¬ 
bers,  which  it  was  admitted  should  be  knocked  down  and  taken  away 
as  soon  as  the  timbers  were  set,  had  not  all  been  removed  then  it  was 
for  the  jury  to  determine  whether  it  was  negligence  in  defendant  to 
leave  undisturbed  this  piece,  the  fall  of  which  caused  the  injury.” 
The  jury  found  that  the  gangway  was  imperfectly  constructed,  from 
which  the  accident  happened,  and  consequently  rendered  a  verdict 
for  the  employe. 

G7.  In  Maderi  v.  Fottsville  Iron  and  Steel  Co.  (1G0  Pa.  109),  an  ac- 
tion  was  brought  by  a  father  to  recover  damages  for  the  death  of  a 
minor  son.  The  boy  was  killed  while  working  on  a  dangerously  nar¬ 
row  platform.  His  father  had  complained  to  the  superintendent 
of  the  danger  and  had  only  refrained  from  removing  his  son  by  the 
superintendent’s  promise  that  another  workman  should  be  substi¬ 
tuted  in  the  boy’s  place.  The  jury  rendered  a  verdict  against  the 
company,  and  the  Supreme  Court  declared  that  the  testimony  was 
quite  sufficient  to  warrant  the  jury  in  finding  that  it  was  guilty  of 
negligence. 

G8.  In  Fritz  v.  Jenner  (16G  Pa.  292),  the  employe  was  employed 
at  a  mangle  in  a  laundry.  She  was  instructed  by  her  employer’s 
superintendent  how  to  work  the  machine.  Several  teeth  in  one  of 
the  cog  wheels  were  broken,  causing  the  machine  to  jump  and  jerk. 
She  complained  to  her  employer  of  this  condition,  and  a  machinist 
was  directed  to  repair  it,  and  after  he  had  finished  her  employer  told 
her  that  the  machine  was  in  perfect  order.  She  renewed  her  work, 
and  shortly  afterward  was  seriously  injured  by  the  machine.  The 
jury  rendered  a  verdict  in  her  favor,  which  was  sustained  by  the 
Supreme  Court.  The  employer  requested  the  court  to  charge  that 
the  verdict  should  be  in  his  favor;  but  the  Supreme  Court  said:  “In 
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view  of  the  testimony,  tending  to  prove  that  plaintiff’s  injury  was  the 
result  of  defendant’s  negligence,  it  would  have  been  manifest  error 
to  have  thus  withdrawn  the  case  from  the  jury  by  giving  binding 
instructions  to  find  for  defendant.  The  case  was  clearly  for  the 
jury. 

G!).  In  Ivilkeary  v.  Thackery  (1G5  Pa.  584),  a  girl  thirteen  years  old 
sued  her  employer  for  injuries  sustained  in  running  a  mangle.  Her 
employer  ordered  her  to  wax  the  cylinders  without  giving  her  any 
instructions  concerning  the  mode  of  waxing  them.  The  step  of  the 
treadle  was  off,  rendering  the  machine  more  difficult  to  start,  and  the 
plaintiff’s  hand  was  caught  in  the  machine  and  injured.  The  ma¬ 
chine  was  regarded  as  defective,  and  the  jury  rendered  a  verdict  in 
her  favor,  which  the  Supreme  Court  did  not  disturb. 

70.  In  Walbert  v.  Trexler  (15G  Pa.  112),  an  action  was  brought  by 
an  employe’s  widow  against  her  husband’s  employer  for  the  death 
of  her  husband,  caused  by  the  explosion  of  a  boiler.  It  was  declared 
that  the  case  should  have  been  submitted  to  a  jury  as  at  least  two 
witnesses  testified  that  tin?  boiler  whose  explosion  caused  the  acci¬ 
dent  was  in  a  leaky  condition,  and  that  its  continuous  use  in  this 
condition  was  a  source  of  danger  and  should  not  have  been  permitted 
by  a  prudent  man. 

71.  In  Sophenstein  v.  Bertels  (178  Pa.  401),  an  employe  was  en¬ 
gaged  at  a  machine  to  stamp  “bottles”  that  serve  as  covers  for  tin 
dinner  pails.  His  duty  was  to  place  the  tin  bottle  in  a  die,  touch  a 
pedal  with  his  foot  and  thus  bring  down  a  plunger  which  made  the 
proper  stamp.  The  plunger  dropped  twice  on  a  given  day,  when  his 
foot  was  not  upon  the  pedal.  He  notified  the  superintendent  of  the 
condition  of  the  machine,  and  the  next  day  he  came  and  fixed  it,  told 
him  it  was  all  right  and  to  go  ahead.  On  the  following  day,  while 
placing  a  bottle  in  the  die  the  plunger  dropped,  inflicting  the  injury 
for  which  he  sought  to  recover  damages.  There  was  some  conflicting 
evidence  in  this  case  concerning  the  condition  of  the  machine, 
whether  the  plaintiff  as  well  as  the  employer  was  also  guilty  of  neg¬ 
ligence  in  exposing  his  hand  to  danger.  The  jury,  however,  found 
a  verdict  in  favor  of  the  employe,  which  was  sustained  by  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court.  Furthermore,  it  was  decided  that  it  was  proper  to 
admit  evidence  of  the  defectiveness  of  the  machine,  and  also  before 
the  time  it  was  run  by  this  employe,  by  another,  who  also  had  been 
injured  and  quit  work  because  his  employer  would  not  make  the 
needful  repairs. 

72*  Any  defect  that  becomes  apparent  in  tools  or  machinery  it  is 
the  duty  of  the  servant  to  observe  and  report  to  his  employer. 
(Mensch  v.  Pennsylvania  K.  Co.,  150  Pa.  508.)  But  if  an  employer 
has  had  ample  opportunity  to  discover  a  defective  appliance  and 
does  not  repair  it  within  a  reasonable  time  he  is  liable  in  damages 
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to  an  employe  who  is  injured  while  in  the  performance  of  his  duty. 
(Bennett  v.  Standard  Plate  Glass  Co.,  158  Pa.  120).  Thus,  a  person 
was  employed  to  attend  a  revolving  polishing  table  in  the  defend¬ 
ant's  glass  works.  At  the  end  was  a  bridge  of  planks  laid  over  a 
trench  in  which  was  the  revolving  shaft  that  moved  the  table.  Be¬ 
tween  the  engine  which  moved  the  shaft  and  the  planks  the  trench 
was  uncovered.  Against  the  plank  farthest  from  the  table  and 
nearest  the  engine  a  guard  or  barrier  was  usually  placed,  to  project 
the  employes.  It  had  been  removed  sometime  before  the  accident, 
and  in  consequence  the  plaintiff  in  crossing  the  bridge  while  per¬ 
forming  his  duty,  fell  into  the  trench  and  was  injured.  The  jury 
found  that  the  company  was  negligent  in  this  regard.  In  reviewing 
the  case  the  Supreme  Court  remarked:  “While  it  must  be  conceded 
that  the  plank  walk  over  the  pit  containing  the  shaft  was  some¬ 
what  dangerous  while  the  barrier  was  removed,  it  can  hardly  be 
said  to  have  been  imminently  dangerous,  so  that  no  prudent  person 
wrould  use  it,  because  the  plaintiff  did  use  it  safely  for  some  time 
while  in  its  impaired  condition.  It  was  his  duty  to  inform  his  em¬ 
ployer  of  its  condition,  but  if  the  employer  had  notice  of  its  condition, 
and  did  not  repair  it  within  a  reasonable  time,  he  was,  under  all 
authorities,  guilty  of  culpable  negligence  in  that  regard.  It  was 
testified  that  the  barrier  had  been  removed  for  some  time  before  the 
accident;  the  plaintiff  said  two  or  three  weeks,  other  witnesses  said 
three  or  four  days.  Either  period  was  sufficient  to  enable  the  de¬ 
fendant  to  discover  the  defect,  especially  as  it  was  testified  that  the 
general  manager  of  the  defendant  was  in  the  room  almost  every 
day.  The  case  then  presents  simply  the  aspect  of  a  defective  ap¬ 
pliance,  which  the  defendant  had  ample  opportunity  to  discover,  but 
did  not  repair  the  defect,  and  the  plaintiff  received  his  injury  while 
in  the  performance  of  his  duty  and  without  fault  on  his  part.  In 
such  circumstances  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  jury  would  be 
justified  in  finding  culpable  negligence  on  the  part  of  the  defendant, 
and  no  contributory  negligence  on  the  part  of  the  plaintiff,  which  they 
did  under  proper  instructions  from  the  court.” 

73.  Furthermore,  an  employe  is  not  presumed  to  know  whether 
his  employer  has  furnished  appliances  wffiicli  are  reasonably  safe  and 
in  ordinary  use  in  case  of  latent  dangers,  and  therefore  is  not  charge¬ 
able  with  an  assumption  of  the  risks  involved  in  the  failure  to  pro¬ 
vide  them.  (Bannon  v.  Lutz,  158  Pa.  167.) 

74.  But  if  he  does  know  of  them  and  continues  to  work  he  as¬ 
sumes  the  additional  risk.  This  has  been  declared  on  many  occa¬ 
sions.  (See  section  94.) 

75.  “An  employer  is  not  bound  to  provide  the  safest  machinery  or 
the  newest  or  most  approved  appliances.  If  the  machinery  be  of 
an  ordinary  character,  and  such  as  can  with  reasonable  care  be  used 
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without  danger  to  the  employe  it  is  all  that  can  be  required  of  the 
employer;  this  is  the  limit  of  his  responsibility  and  the  sum  total  of 
his  duty.  Generally,  machinery  in  operation  is  dangerous,  and  the 
test  of  the  liability  of  the  employer  is  not  whether  the  employe  has 
been  exposed  to  danger,  but  whether  lie  has  been  so  exposed  through 
neglect  to  provide  reasonably  safe  machinery,  and  the  test  of  reasona¬ 
ble  safety  is  ordinary  use.  In  Titus  v.  Railroad  Co.,  130  Pa.  018, 
it  was  said  by  our  Brother  Mitchell:  ‘All  the  cases  agree  that  the 
master  is  not  bound  to  use  the  newest  and  best  appliances.  He  per¬ 
formed  his  duty  when  he  furnished  those  of  ordinary  character  and 
reasonable  safety,  and  the  former  is  the  test  of  the  latter;  for  in 
regard  to  the  style  of  the  implement  or  nature  of  the  mode  of  per¬ 
formance  of  any  work  ‘reasonable  care’  means  according  to  the 
usages,  habits  and  ordinary  risks  of  the  business.’  ”  This  principle 
was  applied  in  the  following  case  (Keenan  v.  Waters  &  Son,  181  Pa. 
247):  The  plaintiff  was  employed  in  a  laundry  and  while  engaged 
in  operating  a  machine  for  drying  and  ironing  clothes  her  hand  was 
caught  between  the  rollers  and  injured.  She  contended  that  the 
employer  was  negligent  in  not  providing  a  guard  rail.  The  machine 
was  in  perfect  working  condition  and  of  a  kind  in  general  use. 
Guard  rails  were  not  used  on  such  machines,  nor  could  the  machine 
have  been  operated  had  a  guard  rail  been  attached  to  it.  The  em¬ 
ployer,  therefore,  was  declared  to  be  not  negligent. 

70.  It  is  the  duty  of  an  employer  to  give  his  employe  proper  in¬ 
structions  concerning  the  duty  he  is  to  undertake,  and  if  he  fails  to 
do  so,  and  is  injured  thereby,  he  is  liable.  This  duty  applies  more 
particularly  to  young  persons.  In  one  of  the  more  recent  cases  Mr. 
Justice  Williams  has  remarked:  “The  duty  of  the  employer  is  to  pro¬ 
vide  a  safe  place  in  which  his  employes  may  work,  suitable  tools  and 
machinery  to  use  while  at  work,  reasonably  competent  fellow  ser¬ 
vants  with  whom  to  work,  and  such  instruction  to  the  young  and  in- 
experienced  as  may  be  necessary  to  warn  them  against  the  peculiar 
dangers  incident  to  the  kind  of  work  in  which  they  are  to  be  engaged.” 

77.  In  Greenway  v.  Conroy  (160  Pa.  185),  a  boy  about  fourteen 
years  of  age  was  injured  by  going  up  a  ladder  and  attempting  to  put 
a  belt  on  a  pulley.  He  had  had  six  months  experience  in  the  shop, 
and  had  been  warned  by  another  workman  as  he  was  going  up  the 
ladder  that  he  ought  not  to  put  the  belt  on.  Mr.  Justice  Fell,  in  re¬ 
viewing  this  case,  in  which  the  jury  had  rendered  a  verdict  for  the 
boy,  said:  “We  cannot  assume  that  a  boy  over  fourteen  years  of  age, 
with  six  months’  experience  in  a  machine  shop,  is  incapable  of  form¬ 
ing  a  judgment  of  the  danger  of  such  an  act,  especially  when  he  has 
the  aid  of  the  warnings  of  an  older  and  more  experienced  person.  As 
was  said  by  Mr.  Justice  Mitchell  in  Kehler  v.  Schwenk,  144  Pa.  359: 
‘All  the  cases  agree  that  the  measure  of  a  child’s  responsibility  is  his 
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capacity  to  see  and  appreciate  danger,  and  the  rule  is  that  in  the 
absence  of  clear  evidence  of  the  lack  of  it,  he  will  be  held  to  such 
measure  of  discretion  as  is  usual  in  those  of  his  age  and  experience. 
This  measure  varies,  of  course,  with  each  additional  year,  and  the 
increase  of  responsibility  is  gradual.  It  makes  no  sudden  leap  at 
the  age  of  fourteen.  That  is  simply  the  convenient  point  at  which  the 
law,  founded  upon  experience,  changes  the  presumption  of  capacity 
and  puts  upon  the  infant  the  burden  of  showing  his  personal  want 
of  intelligence,  prudence,  foresight  or  strength  usual  in  those  of 
his  age.’  ” 

78.  In  Neilson  v.  Hillside  Coal  and  Iron  Co.  (168  Pa.  256),  a  coal 
company  employed  a  boy  thirteen  years  old  as  a  slate  picker.  Subse¬ 
quently  it  directed  him  to  unfasten  cars  from  an  endless  chain,  which 
was  a  dangerous  work.  The  boy  was  injured  while  performing  this 
duty,  sued  his  employer  and  recovered  a  verdict  against  the  company. 
In  reviewing  the  case  Mr.  Justice  Fell  remarked:  “Two  grounds  of 
negligence  were  alleged  upon  the  trial.  The  first  was  in  placing  a 
boy  of  the  plaintiff’s  age,  without  knowledge  or  experience,  at  a  dan¬ 
gerous  work  without  such  instructions  as  would  enable  him  to  under¬ 
stand  it  and  avoid  its  risk.  The  second  was  in  placing  an  incompe¬ 
tent  boy  in  charge  of  the  machinery  by  which  the  motion  of  the 
endless  chain  was  regulated.  The  case  was  submitted  on  the  first 
ground  only,  the  learned  judge  instructing  the  jury  that  there  was 
not  sufficient  evidence  to  sustain  a  finding  that  the  boy  in  charge 
of  the  machinery  was  incompetent.” 

79.  “While  upon  its  face  the  case  is  a  very  close  one,  it  could  uot 
have  been  properly  withdrawn  from  the  jury.  Both  the  place  and 
the  character  of  the  employment  was  dangerous.  The  plaintiff  had 
not  reached  the  age  when  capacity  to  see  and  appreciate  danger  is  to 
be  presumed.  Under  these  circumstances  it  was  the  duty  of  the  em¬ 
ployer  to  see  that  he  received  such  instructions  as  would  inform  him 
of  the  dangers  which  surrounded  him  and  would  enable  him  as  far 
as  practicable  to  avoid  them.  Whether  this  duty  was  performed 
was  necessarily  a  question  of  fact.  Rummell  v.  Dil  worth,  131  Pa.  509; 
Kehler  v.  Schwenk,  151  Pa.  505.  The  only  ground  upon  which  the 
plaintiff,  under  the  evidence,  could  be  charged  with  contributory  neg¬ 
ligence  was  that  he  attempted  to  unhook  the  cling-chain  wTien  he 
found  that  the  machinery  had  not  been  applied  so  as  to  slacken 
it,  instead  of  jumping  from  the  car  at  once.  But  this  was  to  be 
determined  in  view  of  his  knowledge  and  judgment  and  the  sur¬ 
roundings.  Without  fault  on  his  part  he  was  suddenly  placed  in  a 
position  of  peril,  and  he  could  not  be  held  to  the  duty  of  quickly  de¬ 
ciding  and  acting  upon  the  wisest  course  to  escape  threatened  danger. 
Even  an  adult  under  the  same  circumstances  would  not  be  held  to 
such  a  duty.” 
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80.  In  Keenan  v.  Waters  &  Son  (181  Pa.  247),  an  employe  was  in 
jured  while  working  at  a  machine  in  a  laundry.  She  was  twenty 
four  years  old,  and  had  been  employed  in  the  laundry  two  years,  am. 
had  worked  at  a  machine  several  weeks  similar  to  the  one  by  which 
she  was  injured.  At  the  time  of  her  employment  she  told  her  em¬ 
ployer  concerning  her  knowledge  and  experience.  The  engineer  in 
charge  of  the  machine  questioned  her  before  starting  it,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  ascertaining  whether  she  was  familiar  with  the  use  of  this 
kind  of  a  machine,  and  stood  by  her  and  watched  her  operate  it  until 
he  was  satisfied  that  her  statement  concerning  her  knowledge  and 
experience  was  correct.  It  was  decided  that  the  defendants  could 
not  be  charged  with  negligence  in  failing  to  give  instructions  to  her 
concerning  the  use  of  the  machine.  “More  than  this,”  said  the  court, 
“could  not  be  required.  There  was  an  entire  failure  to  establish  any 
ground  of  negligence  on  which  a  recovery  could  be  sustained.” 

81.  In  Bellows  v.  Pennsylvania  and  New  York  Canal  Co.  (157  Pa. 
51),  it  was  declared  that  there  was  no  duty  on  the  part  of  a  railroad 
company  to  instruct  a  skilled  and  experienced  engineer  concerning 
a  locomotive  which  he  is  employed  to  operate  if  it  is  of  the  same  gen¬ 
eral  character  as  one  which  he  had  been  accustomed  to  operate.  Said 
Mr.  Justice  Williams:  “No  case  has  been  cited  on  the  argument 
which  holds  that  the  duty  to  instruct  a  workman  in  the  dangers  of  a 
machine  which  he  is  set  to  operate,  extends  to  a  skilled  and  experi¬ 
enced  workman  transferred  from  one  machine  to  another  of  the  same 
general  character.  We  have  held  that  a  master  who  employs  a 
young  and  inexperienced  workman  ought,  before  putting  him  in  a 
dangerous  employment,  to  explain  the  danger  to  which  he  will  be 
exposed  to  him.  The  purpose  of  this  is  to  give  him,  in  the  absence 
of  experience  of  his  own,  the  results  of  the  experience  and  knowl¬ 
edge  of  others  so  that  he  may  be  able  to  protect  himself  from  the 
perils  of  his  employment.  (Rummell  v.  Dilworth,  131  Pa.  509;  Iron 
Ship  Building  Works  v.  Nuttall,  119  Pa.  149).  In  this  case  the  plain¬ 
tiff  was  injured  while  leaning  from  the  cab  window,  his  head  coming- 
in  contact  with  the  iron  work  of  a  bridge.  He  had  been  employed 
by  the  company  as  brakeman,  fireman  and  engineer  for  twenty  years, 
and  was  familiar  with  the  bridge  where  he  was  injured.  He  failed 
to  recover. 

82.  In  Lebbering  v.  Struthers  (157  Pa.  312),  it  was  again  decided 
that  before  putting  an  inexperienced  employe  in  charge  of  dangerous 
machinery,  “if  he  cannot  perform  that  duty  himself  he  must  pro¬ 
vide  a  competent  person  to  give  such  necessary  instruction,  and 
whether  the  person  selected  for  that  purpose  be  a  co-employe  of  the 
promoted  servant  or  not,  the  employer  must  see  to  it  that  he  is  a  com¬ 
petent  and  trustworthy  instructor;  otherwise  he  will  be  liable  for 
the  consequences  of  his  incompetency  or  negligence.  The  person  to 
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whom  the  duty  of  giving  the  necessary  instruction  in  such  cases  is 
delegated  represents  the  employer,  and  pro  liac,  occupies  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  vice  principal.”  In  this  case  the  plaintiff  was  injured  while 
working  at  a  machine  for  riveting  boilers.  The  evidence  tended  to 
show  that  the  accident  occurred  through  lack  of  skill  and  proper 
care  of  a  fellow  employe,  a  young  and  inexperienced  man  who  had 
been  placed  at  work  on  the  machine  without  having  been  instructed 
as  to  its  use.  There  was  also  evidence  tending  to  show  that  it  was 
dangerous  to  intrust  the  operation  of  such  a  machine  to  any  one  not 
sufficiently  instructed  in  its  proper  use,  and  that  neither  the  plaintiff 
nor  his  fellow  servant  had  been  thus  instructed.  The  case  therefore 
was  properly  left  to  the  decision  of  the  jury. 

S3.  Several  cases  have  been  decided  touching  the  liability  of  em¬ 
ployers  to  instruct  young  persons;  one  of  these  is  Kehler  v.  Schwenk 
(144  Pa.  348),  in  which  the  duty  of  an  employer  toward  a  child  is  very 
clearly  defined.  A  child  was  injured  in  a  colliery  while  engaged  in 
the  work  of  picking  slate  from  the  coal.  Mr.  Justice  Mitchell,  who 
delivered  the  opinion  of  the  court,  said:  “All  the  cases  agree  that  the 
measure  of  a  child’s  responsibility  is  his  capacity  to  see  and  appre¬ 
ciate  danger,  and  the  rule  is  that,  in  the  absence  of  clear  evidence  of 
lack  of  it,  he  will  be  held  to  such  measure  of  discretion  as  is  usual 
in  those  of  his  age  and  experience.  This  measure  varies,  of  course, 
with  each  additional  year,  and  the  increase  of  responsibility  is  grad¬ 
ual.  It  makes  no  sudden  leap  at  the  age  of  fourteen.  That  is  simply 
the  convenient  point  at  which  the  law,  founded  upon  experience, 
changes  the  presumption  of  capacity,  and  puts  upon  the  infant  the 
burden  of  showing  his  personal  want  of  intelligence,  prudence,  fore¬ 
sight  or  strength  usual  in  those  of  such  age.  The  standard  remains 
the  same,  to  wit,  the  average  capacity  of  others  in  his  condition. 
That  this  is  the  rule  as  to  children  under  fourteen,  is  held  in  all  our 
cases  from  Eauch  v.  Lloyd  (31  Pa.  358),  to  Sanford  v.  Kailroad  Co. 
(136  Pa.  84).  That  it  also  applies  to  infants  over  fourteen,  follows 
from  the  same  reasoning,  and  is  expressly  ruled  in  Oakland  Ry.  Co 
v.  Fielding  (48  Pa.  320).  In  that  case  plaintiff’s  son,  a  youth  between 
sixteen  and  seventeen,  while  running  with  a  fire  engine  stepped  into 
a  hole  in  the  street,  fell  and  was  run  over.  The  judge  charged  the 
jury  upon  the  point  of  contributory  negligence,  that  they  must  con¬ 
sider  the  age,  strength,  size  and  activity  of  the  plaintiff’s  son,  and, 
if  it  was  the  habit  of  boys  of  his  age  ar  d  capacity  to  run  with  engines 
to  a  fire  and  to  assist  in  drawing  them,  the  jury  may  take  the  fact 
into  consideration  in  determining  whether  or  not  the  plaintiff’s  son 
was  guilty  of  negligence  or  misconduct.  The  plaintiff’s  son  was 
bound  to  exercise  the  same  degree  of  caution,  prudence  and  discretion 
that  other  boys  of  his  age  and  capacity  ordinarily  exercised.  If  he 
did  this,  he  was  exercising  ordinary  care  and  prudence;  but,  if  not. 
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he  was  guilty  of  negligence.  This  was  affirmed  upon  the  reasons 
given  by  the  judge  below.  Nagle  v.  Railroad  Co.  (88  Pa.  35),  much 
relied  on  by  appellant,  is  in  entire  harmony  with  the  foregoing.  In 
that  case  a  hoy  of  fourteen  ran  across  a  railroad  track  without  look¬ 
ing,  and  the  court  held  that  this  was  negligence  per  se,  and  sustained 
a  non-suit.  ‘At  fourteen,’  says  Paxson,  J.,  ‘an  infant  is  presumed 
to  have  sufficient  capacity  and  understanding  to  be  sensible  of  danger 
and  to  have  the  power  to  avoid  it;  and  this  presumption  ought  to 
stand  until  it  is  overthrown  by  clear  proof  of  the  absence  of  such  dis¬ 
cretion  and  intelligence  as  is  usual  with  infants  of  fourteen  years  of 
age.’  ”  The  child  was  injured  when  unhitching  a  dump  car,  and  the 
evidence  clearly  showed  that  there  were  several  methods  in  common 
use  of  doing  this,  and  that  the  choice  between  them  was  a  matter  of 
judgment  depending  on  surrounding  conditions.  The  unhitching 
of  the  dumper  was  manifestly  dangerous;  on  the  other  hand,  the  ser¬ 
vice  was  commonly  performed  by  boys.  The  court  further  remarked 
that  it  was  quite  clear  that  the  amount  of  danger  depended  largely  on 
the  length  and  weight  of  the  chain  used  for  drawing  the  car,  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  track  and  the  speed  of  the  mule.  These  factors  made 
up  the  varying  standard  which  was  necessarily  left  for  the  jury  to 
determine. 

84.  In  Tagg  v.  McGeorge  (155  Pa.  3G8),  the  liability  of  an  employer 
to  young  persons  was  again  considered.  Mr.  Justice  Dean  thus  de¬ 
clared  the  rule:  “When  young  persons  without  experience  are  em¬ 
ployed  to  work  with  dangerous  machines  it  is  the  duty  of  the  em¬ 
ployer  to  give  suitable  instructions  as  to  the  manner  of  using  them, 
and  warning  as  to  the  hazard  of  carelessness  in  their  use;  if  the  em¬ 
ployer  neglects  this  duty  or  if  he  give  improper  instruction  he  is 
responsible  for  the  injury  resulting  from  his  neglect  of  duty.  He  is 
not  answerable  for  injury  to  adults,  nor  for  injuries  to  young  persons 
who  have  had  that  experience  from  which  knowledge  of  danger  may 
reasonably  be  presumed  and  that  discretion  which  prompts  to  care.” 
In  this  case  a  boy  thirteen  years  old  sought  to  recover  damages  for 
an  injury  sustained  while  attempting  to  clean  a  woolen  mule  while 
it  was  in  motion.  This  was  a  dangerous  piece  of  machinery  even  to 
adult  workmen,  and  highly  dangerous  to  clean  while  running.  The 
evidence  was  conflicting  whether  the  boy  had  received  any  instruc¬ 
tions  from  the  foreman,  or  had  by  experience  in  any  other  way  ac¬ 
quired  a  knowledge  of  the  machine  and  the  dangers  of  attempting  to 
clean  it  while  in  motion.  It  was  held  that  the  question. was  properly 
left  for  the  jury  to  decide. 

85.  It  was  also  decided  in  this  case  that  if  the  foreman  ordered  Hie 
boy  to  hurry  in  his  work  of  cleaning  the  machine  in  order  that  he 
might  clean  another,  which  was  ordinarily  attended  by  another  boy 
who  was  absent,  and  he  was  thereby  injured,  it  was  not  improper  for 
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the  court  to  charge  that  if  the  boy  was  not  aware  of  the  dangers  and 
his  will  was  subjected  to  that  of  the  foreman’s  and  he  obeyed  because 
he  thought  the  foreman  knew  better,  or  because  he  was  afraid  to 
disobey,  a  verdict  might  be  found  for  the  plaintiff. 

86.  Another  case  of  an  injury  to  a  young  person  was  Ash  v.  Ver- 
lenden  Brothers  (154  Pa.  246),  in  which  a  boy  of  thirteen  years  of  age 
was  injured  when  working  at  a  machine.  It  appeared  that  he  was 
instructed  how  to  use  it,  and  was  expressly  directed  not  to  clean  it 
while  in  motion.  His  own  testimony  showed  that  he  understood  the 
machine.  After  working  at  the  machine  for  over  three  weeks,  one 
day  he  stopped  it  and  began  to  clean  it.  While  doing  so  the  machine 
suddenly  started  and  injured  his  hand.  There  was  no  evidence  of  the 
cause  of  the  sudden  starting  of  the  machine,  or  that  it  was  out  of 
repair,  or  that  it  was  different  from  those  generally  used  in  factories 
and  reasonably  safe.  He  failed  to  recover.  In  this  case  it  was  again 
decided  that  the  mere  fact  that  an  employe  is  injured  while  working 
at  a  machine  raises  no  presumption  of  negligence  on  the  part  of  the 
employer,  and  also  the  fact  that  an  employe  is  young  and  that  a  pos¬ 
sible  injury  might  arise  from  an  unexpected  cause  without  negli¬ 
gence,  should  not  be  made  the  basis  of  a  liability  on  the  part  of  an 
employer. 

87.  In  McEwen  v.  Hoopes  (175  Pa.  237),  a  boy  about  fifteen  years 
old  was  injured  while  cleaning  a  dangerous  machine  when  in  motion. 
Notices  were  posted  in  all  parts  of  the  factory  “that  machines  must 
not  be  cleaned  while  in  motion.”  As  the  boy  knew  when  cleaning  the 
machine  that  he  was  violating  the  rules,  the  jury  rendered  a  verdict 
for  the  defendants. 

88.  An  employer  must  select  persons  who  are  competent  or  fit  for 
their  employment.  This  rule  has  been  applied  on  many  occasions. 
In  Hughes  v.  Baltimore  and  Ohio  R.  (164  Pa.  178),  a  conductor  sued 
the  company  to  recover  damages  for  an  injury  he  had  sustained  while 
in  its  employ.  It  was  caused  by  the  negligence  of  the  flagman  who 
was  habitually  careless,  and  whose  unfitness  for  his  position  was 
known  to  the  company  long  enough  before  the  accident  to  enable  it 
to  procure  someone  to  take  his  place. 

89.  In  another  case  (Hnntsinger  v.  Trexler,  181  Pa.  497),  an  action 
was  brought  by  a  brakeman  against  his  employer  to  recover  dam¬ 
ages  for  an  injury  caused  by  the  negligence  of  the  conductor  of  a  log 
train  on  which  the  plaintiff  was  employed.  The  evidence  showed 
that  the  conductor  was  a  manifestly  incompetent  servant  for  his 
duties,  and  this  fact  was  known  by  the  defendants  when  they  em¬ 
ployed  him  as  a  conductor,  consequently  the  verdict  in  favor  of  the 
employe  was  sustained  by  the  Supreme  Court. 

90.  In  Walton  v.  Bryn  Mawr  Hotel  Co.  (160  Pa.  3),  it  was  declared 
that  “one  who  is  erecting  a  building  or  other  structure  is  not  liable 
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for  accidents  happening  in  the  course  of  the  erection  if  lie  exercises 
ordinary  care  in  selecting  competent  persons  to  do  the  work.”  In 
this  case,  “the  plaintiff,  a  carpenter,  was  injured  while  at  work  on 
the  defendant's  hotel  building  during  its  construction  by  a  fall  from 
the  fifth  story.  Some  men  were  at  work  drawing  up  heavy  joists 
which  were  piled  up  on  the  fifth  story,  and  a  lintel  crossing  the  cor¬ 
ridor  gave  way  at  one  end  and  let  down  the  tloor,  and  the  plaintiff  and 
two  others  fell  and  were  injured.  There  was  some  evidence  that  the 
tiles  or  hollow  bricks  of  which  the  partition  walls  were  built,  on 
which  the  lintels  rested,  were  not  as  strong  as  they  should  be,  but 
whether  the  lintel  gave  way  on  this  account  or  because  of  the  extra 
weight  of  the  joists  was  entirely  uncertain  under  the  testimony.  The 
defendant  company  employed  architects  of  high  standing  in  their 
profession,  and  a  superintendent  whose  capacity  and  fitness  were 
unquestioned,  to  erect  the  building.  There  was  no  proof  which  at 
all  impugned  the  competency  or  ability  of  either  the  architects  or 
the  superintendent  to  conduct  this  class  of  work.  It  was  during  the 
progress  of  the  erection  that  the  accident  occurred.  There  was  no 
definite  proof  that  the  accident  occurred  through  any  inherent  weak¬ 
ness  of  the  bricks.”  The  employer,  therefore,  was  not  regarded 
as  negligent  on  this  occasion. 

91.  In  such  cases  in  which  an  employe  claims  that  he  was  injured 
through  the  neglect  of  his  employer  to  select  proper  persons  for  their 
various  employments  the  burden  of  proof  is  on  him  to  show  that  his 
employer  was  negligent  in  this  regard.  The  law  presumes  that  they 
do  exercise  ordinary  care  and  skill  in  making  a  selection. 

92.  In  Snodgrass  v.  Carnegie  Steel  Co.  (173  Pa.  228),  an  employe 
sought  to  recover  damages  for  injuries  sustained  through  the  em¬ 
ployment  of  an  incompetent  fellow  servant  by  the  company.  In 
order  to  recover  it  was  declared  first,  that  he  must  show  by  affirma¬ 
tive  testimony  that  the  acident  was  the  result  of  some  negligent 
act  or  omission  of  a  fellow  servant;  second,  that  he  was  not  compe¬ 
tent  for  the  duty  to  be  performed;  third,  that  the  fact  of  his  iucompe- 
teney  was  known  to  the  company  when  he  was  employed  “by  means 
of  his  having  a  reputation  for  incompetency  or  by  acquiring  a  knowl¬ 
edge  of  it  during  his  employment  and  before  the  accident.’ 

93.  In  this  case  the  employe  claimed  that  an  engineer  failed  to 
maintain  a  proper  elevation  of  water  in  the  boilers,  whereby  he  wras 
injured,  but  the  only  witness  examined  on  the  subject  stated  that  he 
could  not  positively  say  what  caused  the  explosion.  1  he  court  de¬ 
clared  that  the  injured  employe  was  not  entitled  to  recover,  although 
there  might  be  evidence  of  the  incompetency  of  the  engineer.  On 
this  point  the  court  remarked:  “W  hen  it  is  considered  that  there  can 
be  no  recovery  unless  the  plaintiff  proves  by  affirmative  testimony 
that  flic  cause  of  the  explosion  was  one  for  which  the  defendant  was 
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liable,  and  he  simply  proves  that  the  cause  was  unknown,  his  proof  is 
radically  defective  and  he  cannot  recover  for  that  reason.  The  jury 
could  only  reach  a  verdict  by  conjecture  without  proof,  and  this,  as  we 
have  many  times  said,  is  insufficient.”  Finally,  it  may  be  added  that 
it  was  held  an  employe  could  not  recover  for  an  injury  caused  by  a 
boiler  explosion  on  the  ground  that  his  employer  had  knowledge  of 
the  incompetency  of  the  engineer  through  whose  negligence  the  acci¬ 
dent,  as  he  asserted,  was  caused,  where  the  only  evidence  of  such 
knowledge  were  disputed  declarations  of  the  plaintiff  himself  to  the 
chief  engineer  that  the  other  engineer  was  incompetent. 

•94.  If,  however,  a  person  continues  to  work  in  an  exposed  situation, 
knowing  his  danger,  whether  this  may  arise  from  incompetent  ser¬ 
vants  or  from  other  causes,  he  assumes  the  additional  risk  and  cannot 
recover  if  he  is  injured  in  consequence.  In  one  of  the  cases  it  was 
remarked:  “When  an  employe  after  having  the  opportunity  of  be¬ 
coming  acquainted  with  the  risks  of  his  situation,  accepts  them,  he 
cannot  complain  if  subsequently  injured  by  such  exposure.  By  con- 
ti  acting  for  the  performance  of  hazardous  duties  he  assumes  such 
risks  as  are  incident  to  their  discharge  from  causes  open  and  obvious, 
the  dangerous  character  of  which  causes  he  has  had  opportunity  to 
ascertain.”  Brossman  v.  Railroad  Co.  113  Pa.  490;  Bemisch  v.  Rob¬ 
erts,  143  Pa.  1. 

95.  If  a  workman  is  injured  by  his  own  negligence,  of  course  he 
cannot  iecover.  Iliis  is  one  of  the  most  familiar  principles  govern¬ 
ing  the  relations  of  employer  and  employe,  and  has  been  employed 
on  many  occasions.  One  of  the  cases  is  Schultz  v.  Bear  Creek  Refin¬ 
ing  Co.  (ISO  Pa.  272),  which  has  been  reviewed,  and  another  is  Toohey 
v.  Equitable  Gas  Co.  (179  Pa.  437),  which  also  has  been  considered. 

96.  Nor  can  an  employe  recover  if  his  negligence  has  contributed 
to  the  injury  of  which  he  complains.  On  many  occasions  he  has 
contributed  in  some  degree  to  the  result.  In  other  cases  the  evi¬ 
dence  has  been  conflicting.  We  shall  now  review  the  recent  de¬ 
cisions  in  which  this  defence  has  been  made,  beginning  with  the  case 
of  Sophenstein  v.  Bertels  (178  Pa.  401).  The  court  remarked:  “Con¬ 
tributory  negligence  is  a  matter  of  defense,  and  the  onus  probandi 
is  on  the  defendant,  unless  the  plaintiff’s  own  evidence  sufficiently 
discloses  the  fact  of  contributory  negligence.  In  that  event  the  plain¬ 
tiff  cannot  recover,  and  of  course  the  defendant  is  relieved  from  the 
necessity  of  proving  what  has  already  been  established  by  the  plain¬ 
tiff’s  evidence.  If,  however,  the  plaintiff  makes  out  a  prima  facie 
case,  without  disclosing  contributory  negligence,  the  defendant  must 
assume  the  burden  of  making  out  his  defense.”  This  was  simply 
the  adoption  of  a  previous  utterance  of  the  court  (Barker  v.  Gasgow, 
157  Pa.  401).  In  this  case,  the  facts  of  which  have  been  already 
stated,  the  employe  was  not  regarded  as  contributing  in  any  way  to 
the  accident,  and  the  defense  therefore  failed. 
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97.  In  Wilson  v.  Pennsylvania  R,  Co.  (177  Pa.  503),  the  same  de¬ 
fense  was  made,  contributory  negligence.  It  was  claimed  that  the 
employe  was  killed  while  riding  in  a  dangerous  place;  but  the  fact 
was  not  proved,  and  consequently  the  defense  failed. 

98.  In  another  case,  in  which  the  same  defense  was  made  (Van- 
nesse  v.  Catsburg  Coal  Co.,  159  Pa.  403),  a  miner  was  injured  by  a 
piece  of  coal  and  slate  that  fell  from  the  roof  of  a  gangway.  The  em¬ 
ployer  contended  that  it  was  his  duty  to  inspect  it  when  entering;  but 
it  was  decided  that  a  workman  who  sees  an  apparently  safe  gangway 
in  a  mine,  with  new  timbers  just  put  in  place,  put  in  under  the  eye 
of  his  employer  and  an  experienced  miner,  is  not  required  to  make 
an  inspection  of  the  place  between  the  timbers,  to  determine  whether 
those  who  had  a  short  time  ago  done  the  work  described  had  per¬ 
formed  their  duty  with  care. 

99.  In  Dooner’s  case  (1G4  Pa.  17),  it  was  held  that  a  brakeman  is 
not  guilty  of  contributory  negligence  in  side  tracking  a  car  by  a  flying 
switch  when  the  exigency  of  the  service  requires  it,  although  under 
ordinary  circumstances  a  much  safer  method  for  accomplishing  the 
same  purpose  could  have  been  adopted.  In  this  case  a  brakeman, 
in  making  a  flying  switch  fell  from  a  freight  car  and  was  injured.  It 
was  without  a  handle  or  grab-iron,  and  the  accident  was  due  to  this 
defect  of  the  car.  It  had  been  in  charge  of  another  brakeman,  and 
the  railroad  company  had  had  no  opportunity,  by  previous  observa¬ 
tion,  to  know  of  its  defective  condition.  When  the  brakeman  had 
drawn  the  coupling  pin,  signaled  the  engineer  and  turned  to  seize 
the  grab-iron  or*  ladder  he  first  discovered  the  car  had  neither  and 
fell  to  the  track.  The  verdict  of  the  jury  was  adverse  to  the  claim 
that  the  brakeman  was  guilty  of  negligence  on  his  own  side,  and 
although  the  case  was  reversed,  it  was  not  on  this  ground,  the  court 
saying  that  the  question  of  contributory  negligence  was  properly  left 
to  the  decision  of  the  jury. 

100.  In  Greenway  v.  Conroy  (ICO  Pa.  185),  in  which  this  defense 
was  alleged  in  an  action  by  a  boy  to  recover  for  an  injury  sustained 
while  putting  a  belt  on  a  pulley,  a  verdict  was  rendered  in  his  favor, 
but  not  sustained,  the  court  saying:  ‘‘There  was  testimony  that  the 
plaintiff  before  he  went  up  the  ladder  was  warned  of  the  danger.  We 
cannot  assume  that  a  boy  over  fourteen  years  of  age,  with  six  months’ 
experience  in  a  machine  shop,  is  incapable  of  forming  a  judgment  of 
the  danger  of  such  an  act,  especially  when  he  has  the  aid  of  the  warn¬ 
ings  of  an  older  and  more  experienced  person.’’ 

101.  In  Marien  v.  New  York,  etc.,  R.  R.  (1G7  Pa.  220),  a  car  in¬ 
spector  was  declared  to  be  guilty  of  contributory  negligence  who  went 
under  a  car  standing  on  a  switch  at  a  time  of  day  when  he  knew  that 
a  train  was  usually  run  on  the  switch,  making  no  inquiry  or  observa¬ 
tion  to  ascertain  whether  the  train  had  been  placed  there.  In  the 
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Kilkeary  case  (165  Pa.  584),  the  same  defense  was  made,  but  failed. 
Another  case  of  the  same  nature  was  Grey  v.  Floersheini  (164  Ta.  508. 
See  sec.  63). 

102.  In  Neilson’s  case  (168  I‘a.  256),  in  which  the  facts  have  been 
already  given,  it  is  worth  while  to  pause  for  a  moment  longer.  The 
person  injured  was  a  boy  thirteen  years  old,  who  was  emploj’ed  as  a 
slate  picker,  but  was  afterward  directed  to  unfasten  cars  from  an  end¬ 
less  chain,  a  much  more  dangerous  employment.  Contributory  neg¬ 
ligence  was  one  of  the  defenses;  but  it  was  decided,  among  other 
things,  that  when  a  boy,  without  fault  on  his  part,  is  suddenly  put  in 
a  position  of  peril  he  cannot  be  held  to  the  duty  of  quickly  deciding 
and  acting  on  the  wisest  course  and  escape  the  threatened  danger. 

103.  In  Weaver  v.  Iselin  (161  Pa.  386),  an  action  was  brought 
against  a  mine  owner  by  a  father  to  recover  damages  for  the  death 
of  his  son,  who  was  fourteen  years  old.  The  boy  was  employed  to 
drive  a  mule  and  he  was  also  required  to  open  a  door  to  see  whether 
the  track  ahead  of  him  was  clear.  There  was  evidence  that  an  at¬ 
tendant  should  have  been  placed  at  the  door,  and  that  his  absence  was 
the  cause  of  the  accident.  On  the  other  hand, it  was  decided  that  it  was 
proper  to  submit  the  question  of  the  father’s  contributory  negligence 
where  the  evidence  was  conflicting,  whether  or  not  he  permitted  the 
boy  to  work  in  the  mine  without  any  regard  to  the  place  and  without 
using  any  precautions  to  protect  him  from  danger.  These  issues 
were  properly  left  to  the  jury  and  were  decided  in  favor  of  the  plain¬ 
tiff,  who  accordingly  recovered  a  verdict  and  judgment,  that  was 
subsequently  affirmed  by  the  Supreme  Court. 

104.  In  Wust  v.  Erie  City  Iron  Works  (149  Pa.  263),  the  question  of 
the  employe’s  contributory  negligence  was  considered.  It  was  de¬ 
cided  that  it  is  not  contributory  negligence  for  a  person  employed  as 
a  blacksmith  knowingly  to  continue  work  with  an  incompetent  helper 
if  he  has  been  assured  by  the  foreman  over  him,  who  had  authority 
to  engage  blacksmiths,  that  a  suitable  person  would  be  employed  as 
soon  as  he  could  be  obtained.  In  this  case  the  question  was  also  con¬ 
sidered  when  a  notice  to  the  foreman  is  notice  to  the  master.  It  was 
declared  that  when  the  evidence  showed  that  the  plaintiff's  foreman 
had  authority  to  employ  and  discharge  men  and  fix  their  compensa 
tion,  although  there  was  a  superintendent  over  the  foreman,  and  the 
business  was  conducted  by  a  partnership,  the  question  was  for  the 
jury  to  decide  whether  or  not  the  foreman  was  so  far  a  vice  prin¬ 
cipal  as  to  render  notice  to  him  of  the  incompetency  of  a  fellow  work¬ 
man  notice  also  to  the  principal.  The  court  declared  that  there  was 
sufficient  evidence  to  justify  the  conclusion  that  the  foreman  had 
sufficient  control  of  the  business  to  make  the  notice  given  to  him  by 
the  employe  notice  to  the  company. 
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105.  Tn  Cypher  v.  Huntingdon,  etc.,  Co.  (149  Pa.  359),  a  person  was 
employed  by  a  railroad  company  as  a  carpenter  in  the  repair  of  a  car 
in  the  company’s  yard  adjoining  its  repair  shops.  He  was  injured  by 
a  shifting  engine  which  ran  on  the  track  and  bumped  the  car  under 
which  he  was  at  work.  It  appeared  that  he  knew  the  engine  was 
liable  to  run  on  this  track  and  had  neglected  to  put  a  red  flag  on  the 
car  lie  was  repairing,  which  was  the  customary  signal  of  warning. 
His  recovery  was  barred  by  his  contributory  negligence. 

100.  \\  hat  is  the  liability  of  a  sub  contractor  for  an  injury  to  an 
employe?  This  question  was  considered  in  Johnson  v.  Ott  Brothers 
(155  Pa.  17).  It  was  declared  that  when  a  contractor  employs  a  sub¬ 
contractor  to  do  certain  portions  of  the  work  the  contractor  must  do 
his  part  of  it  so  as  to  render  it  safe  for  the  employe  of  the  sub-con¬ 
tractor.  In  this  case  the  defendants  were  contractors  for  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  a  sewer,  who  sub-let  the  brick  work  to  a  sub  contractor,  who 
in  turn  employed  the  plaintiff.  While  he  was  employed  in  laying 
bricks  the  work  was  arrested  by  the  escape  of  water  from  the  city 
pipes,  which  tilled  the  trench  where  the  brick  laying  was  in  progress, 
and  injured  the  plaintiff.  It  was  held  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the 
contractorto  preparethe  trench  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  it  reason¬ 
ably  safe  for  the  sub-contractor  and  his  employe,  and  that  the  jury 
were  properly  instructed  on  the  question  of  contributory  negligence, 
and  that  if  the  plaintiff  saw  that  which  caused  him  to  know  that  the 
place  was  dangerous,  he  could  not  recover. 

10  <.  Sometimes  employers  obtain  a  release  from  liability  from  their 
employes  by  the  payment  of  some  compensation  that  is  satisfactory 
to  them.  This,  we  believe,  is  not  an  infrequent  practice.  Such  a 
release  was  given  in  the  case  of  Wojcieehowski  y.  Sugar  Refinery  Co. 
(177  Pa.  57).  The  form  of  release  is  stated  in  the  case  and  the  amount 
paid  to  the  employe  was  $300.  It  may  not  be  without  interest  to  our 
readers  to  add  the  release  that  was  given  on  this  occasion :  “Know  all 
men  by  these  presents,  that  I,  Valenti  Wojcieehowski,  hereinafter 
called  the  releasor,  for  and  in  consideration  of  the  sum  of  $300  to  me 
in  hand  paid  by  the  Spreckels  Sugar  Refining  Company,  hereinafter 
called  releasee,  at  and  before  the  sealing  of  these  presents,  the  receipt 
whereof  is  hereby  acknowledged,  do  hereby  remise,  release,  quit  claim 
and  forever  discharge  the  said  releasee,  their  successors  and  assigns, 
of  and  from  all  actions,  causes  of  action,  suits,  claims  and  demands 
whatsoever,  for,  upon  or  by  reason  of  any  damages,  loss  or  injury 
which  heretofore  have  been,  or  which  hereafter  may  be  sustained  by 
the  said  releasee  in  consequence  of  the  loss  of  my  leg  at  the  refinery 
of  said  releasee  on  the  twelfth  day  of  September,  1S92,  or  thereabouts, 
while  employed  by  them. 
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‘‘It  being  expressly  understood  that  the  payment  of  the  said  sum  of 
$300  is  not  to  be  construed  as  an  admission  on  the  part  of  the  said 
releasee  that  any  liability  whatever  has  attached  to  them  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  said  accident.” 

In  an  action  afterward  brought  by  him  the  company  offered  this 
release.  The  evidence  showed  that  it  -was  both  read  and  explained 
to  him  in  his  own  language  and  that  he  kept  the  money  and  never 
returned  or  offered  to  return  it.  It  was  also  shown  that  at  the  time 
of  executing  the  release  the  plaintiff  demanded  a  promise  of  future 
work,  but  wras  refused.  This  evidence  wras  declared  to  be  insufficient 
to  set  aside  the  release.  (See  Gibson  v.  Western  N.  Y.  &  Penna.  R. 
Co.,  164  Pa.  142,  in  which  a  release  was  given  by  a  passenger  to  the 
company  and  which  he  subsequently  sought  to  set  aside  on  the  ground 
that  he  was  not  in  a  proper  mental  condition  to  execute  it  at  the  time 
it  was  drawn.) 

108.  In  completing  this  review,  two  cases  relating  to  the  liability 
of  coal  operators  will  be  noticed.  In  one  of  them,  Lieneoski  v.  Sus¬ 
quehanna  Coal  Company  (157  Pa.  153),  it  was  declared  that  a  mining 
boss  is  the  fellow  servant  of  the  miners  under  his  charge,  and  if  proper 
care  has  been  exercised  in  selecting  a  competent  person  for  the  posi¬ 
tion,  the  employer  is  not  liable  for  his  negligence,  under  the  act  of 
June  30,  1885,  P.  L.  239. 

If  the  defects  of  a  mine  are  serious  and  the  mining  boss  does  not 
correct  them  it  is  the  duty  of  the  workman  having  knowledge  of  the 
defect  to  notify  his  employer,  and  if  he  does  not  do  this  he  continues 
his  work  at  his  own  risk. 

The  fact  that  the  negligence  of  a  mining  boss  continued  for  a  long 
time  does  not  affect  the  general  rule  that  the  employer  is  not  liable 
for  injuries  to  miners  caused  by  the  mining  boss’  negligence. 

The  provision  of  rule  24  of  the  12th  article  of  the  act  of  June  30, 
1885,  P.  L.  239,  requiring  the  miner  to  give  notice  of  any  appre¬ 
hended  danger  to  the  mine  foreman,  does  not  make  the  mine  foreman 
the  representative  of  the  owner  for  all  purposes,  so  as  to  charge  the 
owner  with  liability. 

The  inside  foreman  of  a  mine  is  a  fellow  servant  of  the  miners 
within  the  rule  that  an  employer  is  not  liable  for  the  negligence  of 
fellow  servants. 

The  piling  of  culm  taken  from  a  coal  mine  upon  the  surface  above 
the  mine  is  not  negligence  on  the  part  of  the  mine  owner  where  it 
does  not  appear  that  the  usual  methods  observed  in  such  cases  were 
departed  from,  and  there  is  no  evidence  to  connect  the  caving  in  of 
the  roof  of  the  mine  with  the  deposit  of  the  culm  upon  the  surface. 

The  opinion  of  an  expert,  who  neither  knows  nor  can  know,  more 
about  the  subject  matter  than  the  jury,  and  who  must  draw  his  deduc¬ 
tions  from  the  facts  already  in  possession  of  the  jury,  is  not  admis¬ 
sible. 
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In  Christner  v.  Cumberland  and  Elk  Lick  Coal  Co.  (14G  Pa.  G7), 
an  injury  was  received  b}’  a  coal  miner  which  was  caused  proximately 
by  his  own  negligence.  It  was  decided  that  his  right  of  action 
against  the  mine  owner  was  not  supported  by  proof  of  the  defendant’s 
violation  of  the  provision  of  the  mining  act  of  June  30,  1885  (Pamph¬ 
let  Laws,  205),  if  the  violation  in  no  way  proximately  caused  or  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  injury.  The  plaintiff  contended  that  he  was  entitled 
to  recover  under  this  act  because  the  mining  boss  had  no  certificate 
as  required  by  law,  and  also  because  there  was  no  proper  person 
employed  to  guard  miners  against  the  fall  of  loose  coal,  slate  or  rock, 
and  lastly,  because  no  stretcher  was  kept  at  the  mines,  as  required 
by  law.  The  court  declared  that  conceding  that  the  non  employment 
of  a  mining  boss  with  the  proper  certificate  and  the  absence  of  a 
stretcher  were  acts  of  negligence  on  the  part  of  the  company,  yet  it 
was  negligence  without  result,  and  such  negligence  is  never  action 
able  for  obvious  reasons.  A  recovery  therefore  could  not  be  had 
because  these  omissions  of  duty  were  not  the  proximate  cause  of  the 
injury  or  contributed  to  it. 

109.  In  an  action  for  negligence,  in  which  the  plaintiff’s  statement 
merely  avers  that  plaintiff  being  a  miner,  fourteen  years  of  age,  was 
an  employe  of  defendants,  and  in  the  course  of  his  employment  was 
injured  in  the  hand  by  reason  of  the  failure  of  defendants  to  provide 
and  maintain  suitable  machinery,  belts,  pulleys  and  appliances,  and 
to  use  proper  care  that  plaintiff  should  be  safe  from  danger  from 
insufficient,  imperfect  and  dangerous  machinery,  belts,  pulleys  and 
appliances,  plaintiff  will  be  required  to  furnish  a  more  specific  state¬ 
ment  of  his  cause  of  action.  (Costello  v.  Bailey,  12  Pa.  C.  C.  422). 
Also  a  statement  which  alleges  generally  that  by  reason  of  the  de¬ 
fendants’  employing  in  their  mill  unskilled  and  inexperienced  work¬ 
men,  and  operating  insufficient  and  dangerous  machinery  without 
proper  safeguards,  and  failing  to  provide  necessary  light  for  their 
employes  working  at  night  time,  the  plaintiff  lost  his  arm  by  having 
it  caught  in  the  machinery,  is  insufficient.  (Niden  v.  Wolfenden,  12 
Pa.  C.  C.  398.) 
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STATISTICS  AS  THEY  INFLUENCE  ECONOMICS 
AND  HELP  SOCIOLOGY. 


By  James  W.  Latta. 


The  moderator  of  the  Presbyterian  church  of  Scotland  has  lately 
said  with  force  that  “The  scientific  method  has  created  a  greater 
regard  for  truth  than  ever  before  existed  in  the  world.  The  extra¬ 
ordinary  exactness  of  method  in  the  physical  world  has  reacted  bene¬ 
ficially  upon  the  moral  world,  and  has  led  to  an  intolerance  of  every 
form  of  falsehood.  The  scientific  method  is  carried  into  theological 
studies,  and  men  under  its  influence  refuse  to  accept  conventional  or 
traditional  evidence,  and  insist  upon  subjecting  even  the  most  sacred 
things  to  the  most  rigid  investigation.  Veracity  is  the  passion  of 
life.” 

The  forceful  expressions  of  the  Scotch  clergyman  has  application 
to  the  Bible  of  Inspiration  as  contrasted  with  the  Bible  as  touched 
by  science  and  expounded  by  scholarship.  The  deductions  of  the 
learned  cleric  are  equally  potent  in  their  application  to  things  secular. 
The  age  is  utilitarian.  Principle  is  to  no  purpose  unless  its  solution 
is  for  utility.  The  problems  of  physics  are  approaching  exactitude. 
Prevention,  rather  than  remedy,  is  the  aim  of  theraputics,  while  the 
knife  of  the  surgeon  is  as  sure  as  the  spectraseope  of  the  astronomer. 
The  art  of  war  has  now  become  the  science  of  destruction;  the  ro¬ 
mance  of  the  fight  is  out  of  it;  the  song  of  the  camp,  the  poetry  of  the 
charge,  the  rythm  of  battle,  must  give  way  before  the  first  practical 
application  of  modern  gunnery  to  the  sportsmanlike  accuracy  of  the 
small  arm  and  to  the  wholesale  destruction  of  all  before  it  when  the 
high  explosive  reaches  the  distant  destination  aimed  for. 

Invention  has  supplied  the  new  appliances.  The  plaything  of  the 
eighteenth  century  is  the  energy  of  the  nineteenth;  for  the  kite  and 
the  key,  we  have  the  switchboard  and  the  dynamo;  for  Franklin’s  out¬ 
door  labratory,  Edison's  indoor  workshop. 

Can  we  distribute  wealth?  Can  we  satisfy  desire?  Can  we  find 
happiness  for  the  individual,  the  state  and  the  nation,  with  exacti¬ 
tude  at  all  akin  to  these  physical  acquisitions? 

Political  economy  as  a  separate  branch  of  knowledge  is  yet  in 
leash.  Though  grave  and  reverend  seignors  may  have  mastered  its 
assuring  truths,  in  science  it  is  still  an  undergraduate.  It  confidently 
awaits  a  fellowship.  Though  the  patronymic  of  its  founder  is  as 
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ancient  as  the  hills,  Kepler  and  Galileo  had  been  dead  a  hundred 
years,  and  it  was  essentially  after  Newton  had  solved  the  problem 
of  the  falling  apple,  when  Adam  Smith,  from  the  wealth  of  his  intelli¬ 
gence  offered  to  the  world  his  rich  contribution  on  the  “Wealth  of 
the  Nation.’’ 

Knowledge  had  emanated  from  the  cloister  and  the  closet.  Its  ex¬ 
pounders  had  never  sought  touch  with  cosmopolitanism.  They  were 
untravelled  men.  Thought  was  elucidated  through  monkish  research 
and  college  inquiry;  indeed,  learning  was  a  mystery  and  science 
with  the  few.  The  church,  the  law  and  the  university  fellowship 
were  the  sole  avenues  for  scholastic  attainments.  The  scholar  was 
in  no  way  akin  with  the  world.  Froissart,  if  he  may  be  so  classed,  the 
parapatetic  news  gatherer  of  his  time,  was  the  only  much-travelled 
man  then  and  for  a  long  time  afterward.  The  pilgrim  sought  spiritual 
recompense  only.  lie  made  his  journeys  to  the  distant  east  with  no 
worldly  purpose;  while  the  road  the  soldier  followed  was  marked 
always  with  the  horrors,  sometimes  with  the  honor  of  war.  Greed, 
gold  and  glory  alone  animated  the  rover  of  the  sea. 

Adam  Smith  had  been  absorbed  in  the  philosophies  of  David  Hume 
and  the  physiocracy  of  Francois  Quesnav.  He  had  himself  been  a 
man  of  the  school  and  the  closet.  Recognizing  the  need  of  a  world’s 
acquaintanceship  if  Hume  and  Quesnav  were  to  be  enlarged  to  a  prac¬ 
ticability,  he  accepted  the  proffer  of  a  Scottish  nobleman  and  travelled 
the  continent  with  him  as  his  scholarly  adviser.  That  the  science  he 
afterwards  so  successfully  evolved  now  credits  him  with  its  father¬ 
hood,  well  establishes  the  wisdom  of  his  conclusion. 

Great  battles  won  through  the  dogged  perseverance  of  the  combat¬ 
ants  rather  than  the  skill  of  the  commander  have  been,  not  inaptly, 
styled,  “a  soldier's  fight.”  So  a  scholar’s  economies  mastered  to  a 
better  perfection  by  closer  touch  with  the  humanities,  might,  with 
equal  aptitude,  be  fitly  styled  a  “people's  science.’’  Equipped  with  a 
common  place  every  day  experience  the  economist  is  better  fitted  to  be 
the  skilled  expounder.  This  essential  is  now  supplied  by  intelligent 
and  reliable  statistics.  On  both  hemispheres,  in  all  nations  of  pro¬ 
gressive  civilization,  the  Supply  is  furnished  with  calendar-like  regu¬ 
larity.  The  column,  the  calculation,  the  data,  the  report  are  as  a  new 
source,  a  new  method  more  suitable  for  deduction,  more  convenient 
for  analysis.  The  statistician  has  found  for  the  economist  a  stable 
abiding  place,  and  ihe  philosopher’s  closet  may  again  claim  its  own. 

The  historical  school  of  political  economy  is  of  comparative  recent 
date.  Of  German  origin,  “it  discards  the  abstract  method,  studies 
economic  conditions  in  every  period  and  country,  emphasizes  a  con¬ 
tinuous  and  inevitable  development  and  regards  the  more  stable  ele¬ 
ments  of  economics  as  invariable.”  To  this  school  late  reviewers 
have  assigned  the  earlier  philosophies  of  Adam  Smith.  Disassoci- 
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ated  from  its  true  historical  economic  purpose,  the  “Wealth  of  Na¬ 
tion”  bears,  incidentally,  a  significant  historic  stamp.  Nor  has  this 
significance  been  altogether  overlooked  by  its  critics.  As  if  the  pro¬ 
duction,  preservation  and  distribution  of  wealth,  the  means  and  meth¬ 
ods  of  living  well  for  the  state,  the  family  and  individual  were  more 
than  ever  essential  for  the  endurance  and  stability  of  self  govern¬ 
ment,  co-incident  with  the  birth  of  the  American  Republic,  was  the 
first  practical  application  of  the  philosophy  of  economics  to  the  needs 
of  society.  The  same  year  that  Adam  Smith’s  publisher,  in  London, 
fixed  imprint  to  his  title  page  of  “The  Inquiry  into  the  Nature  and 
Causes  of  the  Wealth  of  Nations,”  the  Congress  of  the  American 
Colonies,  at  Philadelphia,  fixing  its  imprint  of  1776  to  the  Declaration 
of  Independence,  created  a  new  nation,  a  first  born,  to  first  test  the 
efficacy -of  this  new  economic  regime.  If  this  new  nation  were  to 
supply  proofs  to  ascertain  the  genuineness  of  these  newly  expounded 
economics  as  illustration  to  assure  their  efficacious  purpose,  the  test 
has  borne  rich  fruition.  The  new  born  nation,  in  the  preservation 
and  distribution  of  wealth  soon  outdistanced  all  its  fellows  and  has 
proved  itself  to  be  more  expeditiously  prolific  in  production  than 
any  of  an  older  growth.  That  all  production  is  through  effort, 
though  all  effort  is  not  production,  is  a  conceded  proposition.  It  is 
scarcely  borne  out,  however,  by  our  national  experiences,  for  here,  at 
least,  effort,  thrift,  enterprise  and  production  have  seemed  to  be  terms 
equally  interchangeable  and  synonymous  with  both  conditions  and 
philosophy. 

There  were  ominous  conclusions  of  failure,  there  were  dismal  pre¬ 
dictions  of  disaster.  The  savants  of  the  eighteenth  century  times 
drew  a  gloomy  picture  of  this  new  world  enterprise. 

Mr.  John  Fisk,  in  his  “Virginia  and  Her  Neighbors,”  in  his  felici¬ 
tous  way,  and  with  his  usual  accurate  research,  supplies  some  newly 
acquired  information. 

The  Abbe  Ravnal,  in  1770,  published  a  work,  entitled  “Philosophical 
and  Political  History  of  the  Establishments  and  Commerce  of  the 
Europeans  in  the  Two  Indies,”  in  ten  volumes.  It  is  from  the  pen 
of  Diedorot  and  numerous  other  contributors.  “In  an  indescribably 
airy  and  superficial  manner  the  narrative  flits  over  vast  fields  of  inter¬ 
course  of  Europeans  with  outlying  parts  of  the  earth  discovered  since 
the  days  of  Columbus  and  Gama,”  and  its  concluding  paragraph  im¬ 
pressively  closes  the  last  volume  with  “what  is  all  this  worth?”  The 
confident  answer  is,  “nothing,  worse  than  nothing;  the  world  would 
have  been  better  off  if  America  had  never  been  discovered  and  the 
ocean  route  to  Asia  remained  unknown.” 

But  the  Abbe  it  still  not  content.  Seventeen  years  rolled  by,  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  has  been  sustained  by  successful  revo¬ 
lution,  the  Treaty  of  1783  has  recognized  the  United  States  as  an 
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independent  nation,  and  the  problem  of  self  government  has  declared 
itself  susceptible  of  solution  in  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution, 
when,  in  17S7,  at  the  instigation  of  Eaynal,  and  induced  by  the  ap¬ 
proach  of  the  tercentenary  of  the  New  World  discovery,  the  Academy 
of  Lyons  offered  a  prize  of  fifty  louis  for  competitive  essays  on  the 
question  “Whether  the  discovery  of  America  had  been  a  blessing  or 
a  curse  to  mankind.”  “The  essay,”  it  was  suggested,  “should  discuss 
the  most  practicable  methods  of  increasing  the  benefits  and  diminish¬ 
ing  the  ills  that  flowed  and  continued  to  flow  from  that  memorable 
event.”  There  was  liberal  response,  but  the  prize  seems  never  to  have 
been  awarded.  One  contributor  only,  the  Marquis  of  Chastellux,  sus¬ 
tains,  with  prophetic  vision,  the  beneficial  outcome  of  American 
independence  and  the  world’s  newly  acquired  possessions.  He  had 
held  high  rank  in  the  French  army  and  had  been  with  Rochambeau  at 
the  siege  of  Yorktown.  As  contrasted  with  the  contentions  of  his 
fellow  essayists,  here  is  “again  a  convincing  proof  that  travel  and 
observation  are  invaluable  aids  to  scientific  research  and  philosophic 
deduction.  That  the  conclusions  of  the  man  who  sees  and  thinks 
are  more  dependable  than  the  conclusions  of  the  man  who  thinks 
without  the  opportunity  of  sight.  That  economic  questions  have  a 
broader  enlightenment  when  the  student  can  submit  his  propositions 
to  the  test  of  observation.  “Experience  in  the  moral  sciences  corres¬ 
ponds  with  experiment  in  the  physical  sciences.”  It  was  chiefly  upon 
economic  grounds  that  the  Marquis  maintained  that  the  discovery  had 
been  a- blessing  and  not  a  curse.  Another  of  the  nobility,  also  a  con¬ 
tributor,  confronts  the  Marquis  with  the  charge  that  the  independence 
of  the  United  States  had  cost  France  “two  thousand  million  francs 
(.sic)  and  was  hastening  Europe  to  a  revolutionary  outbreak  which 
had  better  be  postponed  or  averted.”  This  was  the  concensus  of 
opinion  of  all  the  rest.  Adopting  Rousseau’s  droll  notions  of  the 
savage,  the  one  who  probably  most  exhaustively  discussed  the  ques¬ 
tion,  lamented  the  slaughter  of  the  innocent  and  high-minded  red 
men.  “Clearly,”  he  continues,  “Columbus  had  come  with  the  sword, 
not  with  an  olive  branch,  and  had  opened  a  new  chapter  in  the  long 
Iliad  of  human  woes.”  “Against  such  undeniable  influence  what 
benefits  could  be  alleged,  except  the  extension  of  commerce?  and  that 
means  merely  the  multiplication  of  human  wants,  which  is  not  in 
itself  a  thing  to  be  desired.”  One  unqualified  benefit,  however,  all 
the  writers  freely  concede — the  introduction  of  quinine  into  Europe 
and  its  use  in  averting  fevers.  “This  item,”  continues  Fisk,  “is  the  one 
cheery  note  in  the  mournful  chorus  of  disparagement.” 

The  essayist  seeks  to  silver  his  cloudy  lamentations  by  allusion  “to 
the  narrow  fringe  of  English  speaking  colonies  along  the  Atlantic 
coast  of  America,  who  had  lately  established  their  independence,” 
and  indulges  the  hope  “that  the  enterprise  may  put  a  new  phase  upon 
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tilings  and  ultimately  show  that  after  all  the  discovery  of  the  New 
World  will  be  a  blessing  to  mankind.” 

Political  economy  has  never  been  attuned  to  the  best  of  harmonies. 
Its  schools  have  been  punctured  by  groups,  its  groups  tinctured  by 
individualisms.  It  is  but  two  decades  since  that  Oxford  in  categori¬ 
cal  answer  to  its  own  interrogation  whether  political  economy  was  a 
science  or  no  science,  answered  that  it  was  “no  science.  Later 
writers  as  stoutly  maintain  the  affirmative,  while  others  with  no  dispo¬ 
sition  to  disturb  the  science  as  a  fixture  in  the  moral  class,  demand 
for  it  additional  recognition  within  the  scope  of  both  physics  and 
mathematics.  One  author,  commenting  on  another,  says:  This 
man  is  insufficient  in  generalization,  the  very  substance  oi  the 
science;  he  develops  his  matter  on  a  scheme  furnished  by  others 
rather  than  on  one  devised  by  himself.”  Its  definitions,  it  is  charged, 
do  not  explicitly  distinguish  its  words  of  import  from  all  other  things. 
Wealth  held  by  some  to  be  the  very  superstructure  of  the  science 
(contended  to  be  by  others  as  not  essential  to  its  maintenance),  is 
defined  by  no  two  writers  alike,  and  is  declared  by  some  as  a  word 
not  susceptible  of  technical  definition.  History  is  criticized  as  only 
of  use  for  induction  and  illustration,  and  the  advocate  of  this  school 
is  cautioned  that  if  he  desires  to  extend  his  science,  a  good  deal  more 
furniture  is  requisite.  He  will  find  his  furniture  modern  in  design, 
durable  in  workmanship,  if  he  seriously  invokes  the  aid  of  the  statis¬ 
tician,  intelligently  employs  the  service  of  statistics. 

The  tendency  of  the  times  is  towards  a  more  convincing  accuracy. 
The  historian  no  longer  contents  his  reader  only  in  a  felicity  of  ex¬ 
pression  or  a  captivating  style.  If  the  reader  be  charmed  with  accu¬ 
racy  or  diction,  he  is  restless  under  inaccuracy  of  fact.  As  sweet  a 
moulded  classic  as  ever  had  Anglo-Saxon  deliverance  has  of  late  suf¬ 
fered  just  a  tinge  of  impairment,  because  its  famous  author  was  com¬ 
pelled  to  correct  his  text.  Though  the  charm  of  elegance  must  make 
Macauley  the  great  captain  of  brilliant  English  speech,  yet  the  touch 
of  the  riper  scholarship  of  a  later  generation  would  have  forced  him 
to  a  closer  accuracy.  Hume  once  rode  the  “Plumed  Knight”  in  the 
field  of  standard  history;  rivals  with  a  better  equipment  have  un¬ 
horsed  him.  Troy,  Nineveh,  Babylon,  the  buried  cities  of  the  Nile, 
have  disclosed  their  hidden  secrets.  Proofs  strong  as  Holy  Writ  need 
no  confirmation,  yet  written  archaeology  confirms  that  very  Holy 
Writ  itself.  Traditional  archaeology  personifies  a  Homer.  Monu¬ 
mental  archaeology  re-rears  the  prehistoric  temples  of  the  sun.  The 
tomes  of  ancient  lore  unfold  the  lost  treasuries  of  antiquity,  the  scant 
contributions  of  mediaeval  time  enlarge  under  closer  research,  while 
•  the  prolific  redundancy  of  these  modern  days  needs  scaling  for  the 
truth.  The  world  knows  sufficient  to  satisfy  a  superficiality.  It  ex¬ 
pects  from  its  teachers  a  higher  training  and  more  thorough  elucida- 
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tion.  The  pews  are  closing  in  on  the  pulpit,  the  wider  dissemination 
of  advanced  thought  presses  more  pertinent  inquiry.  Learning  is  no 
longer  a  mysticism  and  there  is  nothing  terrestrial  that  is  past  finding 
out.  Induction,  (lie  bundle  of  particulars,  that  may  generalize  what¬ 
ever  in  its  line  of  operations  may  reasonably  be  referred  to  it,  must 
give  way  lo  deduction  from  a  long  array  of  uncontested  facts.  The 
help  that  statistical  information  has  been  to  economics  must  ulti¬ 
mately  be  its  sole  dependent  as  the  science  reaches  out  to  higher  ex¬ 
actitudes. 

A  recent  writer  of  a  credited  standing  declares  “But  it  is  none  the 
less  of  the  utmost  consequence  to  this  science  that  all  its  results  work 
themselves  into  a  definite  shape — into  figures  that  cannot  lie — and 
stand  out  like  landmarks  against  the  sky.  It  is  not  as  in  ethics 
and  metaphysics  that  tendencies  and  potencies  only  are  ascertained, 
but  everything  drifts  at  once  into  measurable  facts,  and  may  be  hard¬ 
ened  into  statistics.  The  science  certainly  does  not  arise  out  of  sta¬ 
tistics  and  is  not  strictly  dependent  on  them,  though  it  uses  them  and 
rejoices  in  them  as  a  help.” 

Statistics  are  the  cash  assets  of  the  economist.  Insolvency  is  a 
likely  attendant  on  trade,  if  business  assets  be  not  readily  solvable 
into  cash.  If  there  be  stranded  propositions  in  economics,  it  is  in 
consequence  of  the  insufficiency  of  statistical  data  to  sustain  them. 
Political  economy  is  trade  on  paper,  not  with  paper.  Its  staples  are 
value,  production,  wealth,  distribution.  Whatever  practical  prob¬ 
lems  the  scientific  consideration  of  these  staples  present,  they  are  so 
susceptible  of  statistical  solution  that  bankruptcy  need  have  no  ter¬ 
rors  for  the  economist. 

But  what  of  stagnation?  What  was  once  the  unique  chapter  of 
Dr.  Smith’s  philosophy,  and  the  one  most  universally  read,  is  his  “Di¬ 
vision  of  Labor.”  Who  shall  write  its  antithesis  on  the  “Absorption 
of  Labor,”  and  the  “Centralization  of  Capital?”  The  interdependence 
of  capital  and  labor  lias  heretofore  had  most  satisfactory  philosophic 
adjustment.  The  historical  economist  accepts  conditions  and  as 
has  been  said  “regards  the  more  stable  elements  of  political  economy 
as  variable.”  The  end  of  the  economist,  the  aim  of  the  sociologist  is 
the  betterment  of  mankind.  The  vacant  store,  the  idle  tenement,  in 
our  great  business  centres,  startle  intelligent  observation  with  their 
significant  frequency.  The  depopulated  village,  its  crumbling  walls, 
its  flattened  industry,  its  tall  chimneys,  smokeless  for  well  nigh  a 
decade,  are  equally  potent  for  forceful  thought.  When  shall  the  sta¬ 
tistician  be  summoned  to  array  these  depletions  in  his  enumeration 
for  the  economist’s  scientific  deduction?  When  shall  the  application 
of  economic  principles  warrant  a  scientific  solution?  The  answer 
now  is  that  concentration  lessens  expenses,  assures  continuous  em¬ 
ployment  and  better  wages,  is  satisfied  from  its  more  extended  field 
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of  operation  with  smaller  profits,  all  of  which  is  to  the  advantage  of 
the  consumer  in  the  lower  prices  at  which  the  product  is  disposed  of. 
Is  this  but  superficial  inquiry  or  sound  philosophic  analysis?  W  here 
are  the  wage  earners  lost  in  the  squeeze?  What  of  the  incomes 
shrunken  or  gone?  Will  there  always  be  consumers  to  consume? 
Will  an  urban  population,  deprived  of  its  opportunities,  distribute 
itself  to  the  hills  and  the  valleys,  the  meadows  and  the  fields?  If  so 
inclined,  is  it  fitted  for  the  change?  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  trend 
is  all  the  other  way?  If  there  be  one  employment  more  than  an¬ 
other  to  which  the  man  must  grow  up  to,  it  is  that  of  a  farmer.  A 
graft  thus  far  has  fostered  only  parasitic  growth. 

You  remember  what  the  Scotch  clergyman  said,  ‘‘that  the  extra¬ 
ordinary  exactness  of  method  in  the  physical  world  and  reacted  bene¬ 
ficially  upon  the  moral  world.”  So  it  is  in  the  economic  world,  and 
there,  as  in  the  moral  world,  there  is  intolerance  against  every  form 
of  falsehood.  Are  these  problems  solvable?  Does  their  solution  be¬ 
long  to  science?  Are  we  to  grope  in  the  gloom  of  the  laissez  faire? 

There  was  a  quiver  not  long  since  in  the  concession  to  the  fruitful¬ 
ness  of  the  axiom  that  “Experience  is  the  best  teacher.”  History 
was  resolutely  assailed.  Its  usefulness  in  the  schools  was  likely  to 
be  seriously  impaired.  The  eminence  of  the  man  to  whom  the  aca¬ 
demies  has  entrusted  its  keeping  has  restored  its  prestige.  Not  con¬ 
tent  with  an  association  upon  equal  terms,  science  had  sought  to 
dominate  the  field  heretofore  accorded  history  as  exclusively  its 
own.  Statistics,  where  the  scope  of  its  purpose  included  its  applica¬ 
tion  has  played  no  indifferent  part  towai  ds  this  restoration.  A  “help” 
in  economics,  sociology  itself,  statistics  are  a  buttress  to  history. 
They  are  premises  for  the  statesman,  sustain  the  logic  of  finance,  and 
picture  the  gloom  of  war  in  their  sullen  array  of  the  battle’s  dead. 
They  halt  the  incautious,  accord  a  better  safety  to  investors,  and  in¬ 
vite  the  adventurous  to  a  personal  encounter  with  new  opportunities. 

Colonization  is  older  than  emigration.  The  colonists  were  first 
settlers,  they  moved  in  communities,  under  national  auspices,  for 
conquest,  for  settlement,  for  commerce,  for  gain,  to  escape  oppression 
or  for  conscience’s  sake.  Those  who  fled  from  a  wrong  or  sought 
asylum  for  their  conscience,  sometimes  threw  off  their  home  alle¬ 
giance  by  revolution  and  then  colonization  became  expatriation. 
Emigration,  on  the  contrary,  is  a  movement  of  individuals  seeking 
social  and  economic  betterment.  History  is  the  only  contribution 
from  the  colonist,  the  emigrant  story  is  materially  assisted  by  sta¬ 
tistics.  The  early  adventurers  stepped  out  into  the  great  unknown 
and  made  their  history,  statistics  directed  the  course  of  emigration, 
and  substantially  aided  the  emigrant  in  his  choice. 

Colonization  began  with  the  Phoenicians.  The  ancient  cities  of 
Tyre  and  Sidon  supported  the  first  colonial  venture.  A  sea  faring 
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and  commercial  people,  their  colonies  were  founded  to  expand  their 
commerce  and  increase  their  gains.  The  tribute  demanded  by  the 
parent  state  was  the  more  willingly  rendered,  because  the  colonists 
were  permitted  to  govern  themselves.  Yet  Carthage,  greatest  of  all 
Phoenicia’s  possessions,  restless  and  discontented,  threw  off  her  obli¬ 
gations  and  was  soon  herself  the  mother  of  colonies. 

A  higher  motive  actuated  the  Grecians.  The  weaker  cities  had 
succumbed  to  the  sword  of  the  stronger.  The  burdens  the  conquer¬ 
ors  imposed  were  intolerable,  the  oppressions  unbearable.  To  escape 
the  rigors  of  conquest  and  the  tyranny  of  oppression,  these  conquered 
communities  sought  relief  in  colonization,  studded  the  shores  of  more 
friendly  seas  with  thriving  populous  towns  and  stoutly  and  success¬ 
fully  maintained  their  independence. 

Roman  colonization  was  founded  upon  a  like  principle  with  the 
Phoenician.  It  was  for  commerce,  for  gain,  for  glory.  Her  conquered 
provinces  were  as  well  her  colonies  as  her  outposts  of  defence.  Unless 
the  invasion  of  continental  Europe  by  the  barbarian  hordes  that  over¬ 
ran  it  can  be  characterized  as  colonization,  with  the  fall  of  the  Roman 
Empire,  colonization  ceased  until  the  acceptance  of  the  invitation 
from  the  New  World’s  acquisitions  again  introduced  it  as  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  splendid  civilization  of  these  modern  days. 

There  was  neither  experience,  history  nor  statistics  to  guide  the 
colonization  of  the  ancients.  Indeed,  both  sociologist  and  statistician 
concede  that  it  is  impossible  to  disentangle  the  natural  and  artificial 
causes  that  agglomerate  a  people.  Density  is  influenced  by  stable 
government,  energy  and  enterprise,  continuous  peace,  richness  of 
soil,  climatic  advantages,  mineral  resources,  commercial  opportuni¬ 
ties. 

Population,  however,  naturally  seeks  the  best  physicial  environ¬ 
ment.  A  broken  coast  line,  where  good  harbors  are  frequent,  the 
plains,  the  valleys,  the  hillside,  the  river  bottoms  whence  come  the 
more  responsive  answer  to  successful  tillage  are  locations  sought  for 
by  emigrants  and  colonist  alike.  An  unbroken  sea  coast  discourages 
settlement,  the  mountains  forbid,  the  plains  invite  it. 

But  mountain  barriers  do  not  halt,  tempestuous  seas  disturb,  nor 
barren  coasts  repel  men  eager  for  wealth,  making  way  for  liberty, 
or  fleeing  from  the  wrath  of  persecution.  Dangers  do  not  impede,  nor 
do  risks  deter,  whether  the  end  sought  be  high  or  noble,  or  the  purpose 
to  be  accomplished  be  sordid  or  selfish.  Spain’s  treasure  freighted 
galleons  traversed  every  storm-tossed  ocean,  until  with  the  “live  thou¬ 
sand  million  dollars”  she  had  gathered  and  employed  in  “maintain- 
ing  the  gibbet  for  political  reformers  and  the  stake  for  heretics,”  she 
“sullenly  retired  buffeted  and  browbeaten  from  the  Netherlands.” 
Human  retribution  has  followed  her  once  vast  Colonial  Empire;  with 
disastrous  frequency  her  domi nancy  over  her  almost  every  province 
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lias  disappeared,  until  now  she  lias  lost  even  her  tentative  grasp  upon 
her  much-abused  “Gem  of  the  Antilles,”  and  her  weakened  touch  on 
her  distant  possessions  in  the  far-off  Phillipines  has  disappeared  for¬ 
ever. 

“Civilization,”  it  has  been  said,  “is  an  acquisition  or  conquest  over 
nature  obtained  with  struggle  and  held  by  perpetual  vigilance.” 
This  struggle  was  the  higher  and  nobler  aim  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  as 
contrasted  with  the  sordid  and  selfish  ends  of  the  Spaniard.  It  was 
begun  with  the  flight  from  the  creeds,  intolerance  and  symbols  of  the 
conformist,  that  made  clear  the  way  for  liberty.  It  was  ultimately 
to  end  in  statistical  confirmation  of  the  fact  that  the  broken  and 
indented  coast  line  of  New  England,  the  Boweries  of  Manhattan, 
the  fertility  of  the  Jerseys,  the  hillsides  and  valleys  of  Pennsylvania, 
the  fair  fields  of  Maryland,  Peninsular  Virginia,  the  low  lands  and 
mesas  of  the  Carolines  were  to  hold  by  eternal  vigilance  that  same 
civilization  conquered  over  nature  alike  by  the  racial  potencies  of 
Puritan  and  cavalier,  Dutchman  and  Quaker,  Scotck-Irisli  and  Hugue¬ 
not.  It  was  early  invocation  to  throne  and  parliament  to  remember 
Elizabeth’s  concessions  in  the  “patents  of  Raleigh  and  Gilbert,”  that 
English  colonies  planted  in  America  “should  have  all  the  privileges 
of  free  denizens  and  persons  native  of  England  in  such  ample  manner 
as  if  they  were  born  and  personally  resident  in  our  said  realm  of 
England,”  and  that  any  law  to  the  contrary  should  be  of  no  effect.  It 
was  this  unheeded  invocation  manifested  in  the  refusal  of  the  de¬ 
mands  of  Patrick  Henry  and  Samuel  Adams  for  like  concession 
that  started  the  Revolutionary  army  on  its  march  to  open  the  way  for 
independence,  to  smooth  the  road  to  unity  to  plant  upon  topmost 
reach  of  our  splendid  American  civilization  the  starry  banner  of  the 
free. 


(a)  Site  of  the  Old  lti! len house  Mill. 

The  First  Paper  Mill  Erected  in  the  United  States. 
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By  Wm.  H.  Nixon. 


It  is  generally  conceded  that  paper  was  first  made  by  either  the 
wasp  or  the  hornet.  There  is  no  reliable  data  as  to  when  the  art  was 
first  adopted  by  man.  Tt  had  been  followed  in  Holland  prior  to  the 
discovery  of  America,  and  from  that  country  it  was  introduced  into 
North  America,  and  within  the  borders  of  Pennsylvania  the  first  paper 
was  made.  Wilhelm  Rittenhouse,  by  whose  ancestors  the  business 
had  been  followed  in  Holland,  emigrated  to  this  country  prior  to  1690, 
and  settled  in  Germantown,  Philadelphia  county,  Pa.  He,  with  other 
interested  parties,  erected  the  first  paper  mill  on  a  small  stream  now 
known  as  Paper  Mill  Run,  situated  in  Roxborough  township,  Phila¬ 
delphia  county,  about  the  year  1691.  He  was  the  bishop  of  the  Men- 
nonite  churches.  J I  is  son  Klaus,  or  Nicholas,  was  a  practical  paper 
maker  and  evidently  conducted  the  business,  as  paper,  now  in  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  writer,  and  known  to  have  been  made  about  that  time, 
has  his  water  mark,  K.  R,  in  it.  The  original  mill  was  destroyed  by  a 
Hood  shortly  after  it  was  built,  and  another  mill  was  erected  upon  its 
site  (see  illustration  a)  and  this  was  followed  by  other  mills  built  by 
four  generations  of  the  Rittenhouse  family  upon  the  same  stream  and 
the  Wissahickon  creek.  About  the  year  1728,  John  Willcox  erected 
a  mill  at  Concord,  Chester  county,  Pa.  (see  illustration  b).  This  mill 
had  a  national  reputation.  It  made  the  paper  used  in  printing  the 
continental  money,  as  well  as  the  promises  to  pay  of  a  great  majority 
of  the  banks  in  the  United  States  prior  to  the  passage  of  the  national 
bank  law.  Prior  to  the  early  part  of  this  century,  all  paper  was  what 
was  known  as  hand-made.  That  meant  that  the  formation  of  the  sheet 
was  done  by  hand  labor.  The  process  was  very  slow  and  the  product 
small.  Roiling  rags  in  lime  milk  to  admit  of  the  removal  of  color 
was  unknown  and  the  color  in  the  rags  was  produced  in  the  paper, 
and  as  white  paper  was  mostly  required,  white  rags  were  used.  These 
were  prepared  by  cutting  into  small  pieces  and  then  put  into  what  is 
known  as  a  beating  engine  (see  illustration  page  62).  This  was  con¬ 
structed  of  wooden  sides  and  was  oblong  in  shape,  with  a  wooden  bot¬ 
tom,  in  the  center  of  which  was  placed  a  vertical  partition  reaching 
to  the  top.  This  partition  did  not  extend  to  either  end  of  the  beating 
engine.  In  one  of  the  spaces  formed  by  this  partition  wras  placed  a 
breast  and  back  fall-  It!  the  breast  was  placed  a  plate  made  of  strips  of 
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iron,  angle  shape,  and  bolted  together,  reaching  across  the  breast.  A 
shaft  extended  across  the  beating  engine  and  was  supported  outside  of 
the  backside  of  the  beating  engine  by  a  stand  with  a  box  or  bearing 
to  carry  the  end  of  the  shaft.  This  shaft  was  made  long  enough  to 
put  on  it  a  gear  wheel.  Upon  the  front  side  of  the  engine  was  placed 
a  lighter  bar  upon  which  was  another  box  or  bearing  to  carry  the 
other  end  of  the  shaft.  This  shaft  was  made  square,  the  width  of  one 
of  the  spaces  in  the  beating  engine,  and  on  this  squared  part  was 
placed  a  wooden  roll,  and  in  this  roll  was  placed  across  the  face 
knives  set  vertically.  The  lighter,  before  referred  to,  had  a  screw 
attachment  for  the  purpose  of  raising  the  roll  from  or  lowering  it  to 
the  plate.  This  roll  had  a  wooden  cap  over  it  resting  upon  the  side 
of  the  beating  engine  and  the  wooden  partition.  In  this  cap  was  an 
opening  at  the  side  for  introducing  a  frame  with  wire  called  the 
washer.  This  frame  rested  upon  a  lip  or  shelf  on  the  inside  and  the 
bottom  of  the  wooden  cap  at  the  back.  At  the  bottom  of  this  lip  or 


Iron  Tub  Beating  Engine. 


( Modern . ) 

shelf  was  an  opening  through  the  side  of  the  cap.  This  opening  was 
in  front  of  the  open  end  of  a  pipe  or  wooden  trough.  The  cut  rags 
were  put  into  the  beating  engine,  which  had  first  been  fairly  well 
filled  with  water.  The  shaft,  with  its  roll  being  revolved,  the 
rags  would  be  drawn  between  the  plate  in  the  breast  and  the  knives 
in  the  roll  and  thrown  up  by  the  roll  would  fall  down  over  the  back 
fall.  As  the  roll  revolved  at  a  greater  speed  than  the  rags  and  water 
could  flow,  a  lower  level  was  always  maintained  in  front  of  the  roll 
than  at  the  back,  and  the  law  of  gravity  would  cause  the  stuff  to 
flow  from  the  back  around  to  and  in  front  of  the  roll  and  again  under 
the  roll  a  sufficient  number  of  times  to  draw  the  rags  into  a  fibrous 
condition.  Clean  water  was  admitted  in  front  of  the  beating  engine 
through  a  pipe  with  a  valve  attached.  As  the  rags  would  pass  under 
the  roll  they  would  be  thrown  by  it  up  against  the  wire  screen  or 


(b)  The  Old  Ivy  Mills. 


(<•)  Mould  used  in  Old  Wilcox  Mill. 

Now  in  Possession  of  Pennsylvania  Historical  Society. 
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washer  and  the  dirty  water  would  pass  through  the  meshes  of  the  wire 
down  on  to  the  lip  or  shelf,  out  through  the  opening  and  carried  away 
through  the  pipe  or  wooden  trough.  After  the  rags  were  thoroughly 
cleansed  a  blank,  made  of  wood,  would  be  slid  into  the  space  occupied 
by  the  wire  washer  and  the  inlet  for  fresh  water  closed.  After  the 
rags  were  sufficiently  fibred,  a  valve,  which  was  in  the  bottom  of  the 
engine,  would  be  opened  and  the  rag  fibre  washed  out  into  a  wooden 
stuff  chest  or  storage  tank.  From  here  it  was  drawn  as  required  into 
a  wooden  vat.  At  this  vat  worked  the  vatman,  who  formed  the  fibre 
into  a  sheet.  To  do  this  he  used  a  mould  (see  illustration  c). 
This  mould  was  a  sieve  with  wooden  sides  and  ends  made  of  the  re¬ 
quired  size  of  the  sheet  to  be  formed.  He  would  dip  this  mould  into 
the  vat  containing  the  fibred  rags  and  water  and  by  a  peculiar  motion 
of  his  arms,  now  one  of  the  lost  arts,  cause  the  fibre  to  knit  together 
while  most  of  the  water  was  passing  out  through  the  meshes  of  the 
wire  at  the  bottom  of  the  sieve.  After  this  he  would  turn  his  mould 
upside  down  on  a  piece  of  wooden  felt,  called  the  coucher,  and  on 
this  sheet  of  paper  place  another  felt,  and  so  on  alternately  until  he 
had  quite  a  number  of  sheets.  These  pieces  of  felt,  with  the  paper 
between  them,  were  placed  in  a  hand  press  and  the  surplus  water 
gradually  pressed  out  of  the  different  sheets.  They  were  then  taken 
apart  and  dipped  into  a  tub  of  sizing  material,  after  which  each  sheet 
was  hung  upon  a  line  to  become  dry.  After  this  each  sheet  was  exam¬ 
ined  and  specks,  lumps  or  imperfections  removed.  A  smooth  surface 
was  had  by  placing  the  sheets  between  boards,  and  in  some  instances 
hot  plates  of  metal,  and  subjecting  them  to  a  heavy  pressure.  After 
this,  the  sheets  were  counted  into  quires  and  put  into  reams  and 
bundled  ready  for  the  market.  The  capacity  of  a  mill  was  about  135 
to  150  pounds  per  day,  and  would  employ  about  ten  persons.  The 
investment  in  a  fully  equipped  mill  was  about  $10,000. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  present  century  machinery  was  introduced 
to  do  that  which  had  been  previously  done  by  the  vatman.  The  first 
experiments  in  this  line  were  by  the  use  of  a  cylinder  revolving  in  the 
vat.  This  cylinder  was  about  thirty  inches  in  diameter,  and  was  sub¬ 
merged  for  about  seven-eighths  of  its  diameter  into  the  fibred  rag.  It 
was  closed  at  one  end  and  open  at  the  other.  The  open  end  fitted  into 
a  wooden  projection  on  the  inside  of  the  vat.  Around  this  projec¬ 
tion  and  against  the  cylinder  was  placed  a  collar  of  woolen  felt  to 
prevent  leakages  through  the  backside  of  the  vat.  Where  the  open 
end  of  the  cylinder  was  placed  there  was  an  opening  leading  to  a 
pump.  This  pump,  in  motion,  would  draw  the  water  through  the 
meshes  of  the  wire  with  which  the  cylinder  was  covered,  leaving  the 
fibre  to  lie  upon  or  stick  to  the  wire.  On  top  of  and  resting  upon  the 
cylinder  was  a  coucher  roll,  around  which  was  an  endless  felt.  The 
pressure  of  the  coucher  roll  upon  the  cylinder  would  cause  the  fibre 
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to  adhere  to  the  felt.  This  felt,  with  its  sheet  of  fibre  upon  it  would 
be  carried  through  a  pair  of  press  rollers,  where  some  of  the  surplus 
water  would  be  pressed  from  it,  then  carried  upon  another  felt  and  in 
turn  carried  through  another  pair  of  press  rolls,  where  more  of  the 
water  would  be  pressed  from  it.  By  this  time,  although  still  wet,  it 
was  strong  enough  to  be  carried  over  to  the  driers.  These  were  con¬ 
structed  originally  of  copper,  open  at  one  end  and  were  hollow  and 
heated  by  means  of  lire  applied  internally.  Now  they  are  constructed 
of  iron  and  closed  at  both  ends,  and  heated  by  steam.  It  is  claimed 
that  the  first  cylinder  machine  in  North  America  was  in  use  by  Joshua 
and  Thomas  Gilpin,  at  the  Gilpin  Mills,  on  the  Brandywine,  Delaware, 
about  the  year  1816.  Later  on,  another  style  of  machine  for  forming 
the  paper,  called  the  fourdrinier,  was  introduced  into  this  country. 
The  first  of  its  kind,  it  is  claimed,  was  used  at  the  Sheffield  mill,  at 
Saugerties,  New  York,  about  1827.  The  construction  of  this  class 
of  machine  differed  very  materially  from  the  cylinder,  an  endless  wire 
cloth  carried  by  a  series  of  rolls  being  used  in  this  machine.  The 
fibred  material,  with  water,  passes  from  a  mixing  box  under  sluices, 
or  gates,  onto  the  wire,  lying  upon  the  wire  on  both  sides  and  carried 
with  it  are  endless  deckle  straps  made  of  rubber.  These  prevent  the 
stuff  from  flowing  off  of  the  wire  and  determine  the  width  of  the  sheet 
required.  The  wire  is  given  a  vibratory  motion  to  knit  the  fibres 
together,  and  while  doing  this  some  of  the  water  passes  through  the 
meshes  of  the  wire  into  a  shallow  vat  underneath.  This  wire  passes 
with  its  fibre  on  it  over  the  top  surface  of  suction  boxes  where  more 
of  the  water  is  removed,  then  through  the  coucher  rolls,  and  so  on 
through  the  first  and  second  press  rolls  to  the  driers,  as  on  the  cylinder 
machine. 

The  improvements  in  the  machinery  for  making  paper,  since  the 
introduction  of  the  first  cylinder  and  fourdrinier  machines,  have  been 
many  and  varied,  and  it  would  be  an  endless  task  to  undertake  to  de¬ 
scribe  them  all.  In  the  early  fifties  a  paper  machine  sixty-two  inches 
wide,  which  ran  at  the  rate  of  ninety  to  one  hundred  feet  per  minute, 
and  produced  four  thousand  pounds  of  newspaper  per  day,  was  con¬ 
sidered  as  doing  good  work.  To-day,  a  machine  one  hundred  and 
sixty  inches  wide,  running  at  the  rate  of  five  hundred  feet  per  minute, 
and  producing  50,000  pounds  of  newspaper  per  day,  is  not  an  excep¬ 
tion.  The  constantly  increasing  demand  for  paper,  made  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  discover  some  other  source  of  obtaining  a  fibre  for  making 
paper  than  that  produced  from  rags.  In  these  developments  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  has  played  an  important  part.  Mellier,  from  France,  devel¬ 
oped  the  process  of  producing  white  paper  from  straw  at  Flat  Rock 
mills,  Manayunk,  in  1854.  Watt  and  Burgess  developed  the  process 
of  producing  it  from  wood  in  the  latter  part  of  the  fifties,  at  Spring 
City,  Pa.,  and  Tilghman,  made  the  first  experiment  in  boiling  wood 
with  sulphurous  acid  at  Harding’s  mill,  Manayunk,  the  latter  part 
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of  tlie  sixties.  The  many  improvements  in  the  manufacture  of  paper 
have  very  materially  lessened  the  cost  of  producing  and  the  {trice. 
Newspaper,  during  the  war  of  the  rebellion,  sold  as  high  as  30  cents 
per  pound;  within  the  last  year  it  has  sold  as  low  at  $1.65  {ter  100 
pounds.  In  the  early  part  of  this  century,  the  small  streams  of 
Pennsylvania  adjacent  to  the  cities  were  studded  with  paper  mills, 
and  all  the  paper  required  for  publishing  newspapers  in  Pennsylvania 
was  made  at  these  mills.  To-day,  all  of  the  paper  required  by  them 
is  produced  out  of  the  State.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  fibre 
out  of  which  the  paper  is  produced  is  made  from  wood  by  a  grinding 
process  which  requires  a  large  amount  of  power,  and  the  mill  produc¬ 
ing  it  must  be  located  where  there  is  an  abundance  of  cheap  water 
power,  and  also  an  abundance  of  cheap  wood,  and  Pennsylvania  has 
not  the  power  or  the  wood  adapted  to  produce  it.  In  the  grinding 
process,  the  wood  is  stripped  of  its  bark  and  sawed  into  blocks.  These 
are  placed  in  pockets  and  subjected  to  a  pressure  against  the  face  of  a 
rapidly  revolving  grindstone  where  the  fibre  is  rubbed  off.  This  is 
then  screened  of  its  slivers  and  lumps  and  is  then  ready  for  use.  Most 
of  the  mills  in  Pennsylvania  are  engaged  in  producing  book  papers 
from  wood,  which  is  chemically  treated,  and  where  the  power  required 
is  not  an  important  factor.  The  most  important  plant  making  this 
class  of  paper  in  the  State  is  the  one  located  at  Johnsonburg,  oper¬ 
ated  by  the  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  Pulp  and  Paper  Company, 
where  sixty-five  tons  of  paper  and  twenty-six  tons  of  fibre  are  pro¬ 
duced  daily.  It  is  located  in  the  gas  producing  belt  and  in  the  forest 
and  obtains  fuel  and  wood  at  low  cost.  All  the  fibre  to  produce  these 
sixty-five  tons  of  paper  and  the  twenty-six  tons  in  addition  is  produced 
at  the  works.  The  fibre  is  produced  by  the  soda  and  sulphurous  acid 
processes.  In  the  former  the  wood  is  stripped  of  its  bark  and  chipped 
diagonally  across  the  log.  These  chips  are  placed  in  a  boiler,  with’ 
the  proper  quantity  of  caustic  liquor  made  from  soda  ash  and  lime 
and  subjected  to  steam  pressure.  After  being  boiled  the  soda  ash 
liquor  is  washed  out  of  the  fibre  and  the  water  evaporated  from  it,  and 
the  ash  calcined  and  recovered.  The  fibre  is  screened  and  bleached 
to  the  required  color  by  the  use  of  chloride  of  lime  liquor.  In  the 
sulphurous  acid  process  the  chips  are  boiled  in  a  liquor  made  from 
condensing  the  fumes  from  burning  sulphur  in  milk  of  lime.  There 
is  but  one  plant  in  Pennsylvania  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  the 
finer  grades  of  writing  and  bond  papers.  This  is  located  at  Mount 
Holly  Springs. 

The  illustrations  herewith  given,  demonstrate  more  fully  the  out¬ 
lined  processes  of  manufacture. 
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Poplar  is  the  most  suitable  wood  for  the  manufacture  of  soda  fibre, 
and  is  the  one  principally  used.  Cotton  wood,  bass  or  maple,  how¬ 
ever,  are  used  to  some  extent  as  a  substitute  for  poplar,  and  where  a 
long  fibre  stock  is  desired  for  some  special  purpose,  pine,  spruce  or 
hemlock  is  used. 

The  wood  comes  to  the  mill  in  the  shape  of  cord  wood,  with  the 
bark  removed,  and  is  cut  into  chips  of  about  three-fourths  of  an  inch 
thickness  by  a  wood  chipper  designed  for  that  purpose.  (See  illus¬ 
tration  No.  1.)  A  chipper,  such  as  is  shown  in  this  illustration,  will 
cut  a  cord  of  wood  in  20  minutes,  or,  say,  70  to  75  cords  every  24  hours, 
and  is  handled  by  one  man.  The  chips  are  transferred  to  the  digest¬ 
ers  (as  shown  in  illustration  No.  2),  together  with  a  suitable  quantity 
of  caustic  alkali  solution,  and  are  here  cooked  by  introducing  steam, 
maintaining  a  pressure  of  100  to  115  pounds  to  the  square  inch,  for  a 
period  of  from  five  to  seven  hours.  The  digesters  shown  in  the  illus¬ 
tration  are  27  feet  high  and  7  feet  in  diameter,  and  hold  four  cords 
of  wood  each. 

The  contents  of  the  digesters  are  now  dumped  or  blown  into  a  series 
of  iron  or  wooden  washing  tanks  with  drainer  bottoms  (see  illustra¬ 
tion  No.  3),  and  after  the  liquor  has  drained  off  the  pulp  is  subjected 
to  a  thorough  and  systematic  washing.  The  liquor  drained  off  from 
these  tanks  containing  the  soda  used  in  the  cooking,  combined  with 
the  organic  acids  and  other  organic  matter  in  the  wood,  is  carefully 
saved  and  conveyed  to  the  evaporating  machine  (see  illustration  No. 
4),  where  a  large  quantity  of  the  water  is  taken  out  and  the  liquor 
evaporated  to  the  consistency  of  molasses.  It  is  then  conveyed  to 
the  rotary  furnace  (see  illustration  No.  5),  where  the  organic  matter 
is  burned  out,  leaving  the  soda,  which  is  used  again  in  making  caus¬ 
tic  liquor  for  cooking  the  wood.  Eighty-five  to  ninety  per  cent,  of  the 
soda  is  reclaimed  by  this  process.  The  liquor  is  incinerated  to  a  pow¬ 
der,  containing  about  fifty  per  cent,  of  carbonate  of  soda.  (This  soda 
is  extracted  from  the  ash  and  passes  on  to  the  alkali  room.  See  illus¬ 
tration  No.  6,  showing  process  of  making  the  liquor.) 

After  the  pulp  has  been  thoroughly  washed,  it  is  run  through 
screens,  which  take  out  all  the  particles  of  uncooked  wood,  knots,  etc., 
leaving  only  the  pure  fibre  for  further  treatment. 

The  next  process  is  bleaching  the  pulp  (see  illustration  No.  7),  and 
is  done  in  open  tubs  or  engines,  by  the  use  of  a  chlorine  solution  made 
from  what  is  commercially  known  as  bleaching  powder,  or  chloride 
of  lime. 

From  the  bleachers  the  pulp  is  transferred  to  the  drainers  (see  il¬ 
lustration  No.  8),  where  the  bleaching  liquor  is  washed  out.  From 
the  drainers,  the  pulp  goes  to  the  beater  rolls,  which  process  is  ex- 
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plained  by  Mr.  Nixon  and  enlarged  upon  in  the  description  of  the 
process  for  making  surface-sizing  writing  paper.  The  beating  pro¬ 
cess,  in  treating  wood  fibre,  occupies  usually  from  three  to  five  hours. 

This  is  now  in  condition  to  be  run  into  paper  and  used  the  same  as 
any  other  pulp,  the  treatment  varying  some  in  detail  according  to  the 
kind  of  paper  to  be  made,  or  the  practice  of  the  mill.  If  writing  or 
book  paper  is  to  be  made  a  process  of  sizing  will  be  necessary. 

The  process  of  pulp  making  now  being  complete,  we  pass  to  illus¬ 
trations  Nos.  9  and  10,  where  the  process  of  making  paper  on  a  Four- 
drinier  machine  is  shown,  as  described  by  Mr.  Nixon  in  his  article, 
from  its  earliest  formation  to  the  completed  paper  ready  for  the  pack¬ 
ing  room. 

Illustration  No.  11  shows  the  process  of  super-calendering,  which 
means  the  process,  when  desired,  of  giving  the  paper  a  higher  glazing 
or  finish.  The  calender  consists  of  a  series  of  highly  chilled  iron, 
and  pressed  cotton  or  paper  rolls,  which  are  placed  alternately  be¬ 
tween  the  frames,  and  revolve  at  a  high  speed.  The  sheets  of  paper 
are  introduced  by  an  attendant  whose  position  is  on  the  platform 
seen  near  the  top  of  the  calender.  The  sheets  are  carried  over  the 
rolls  continuously,  and  as  they  pass  out  at  the  bottom  of  the  calender, 
as  shown  in  the  illustration,  are  reeled  into  rolls  for  shipment  or 
further  treament  by  cutting  into  shape. 


MAKING  PAPER  OUT  OF  WOOD  BY  THE  SULPHITE  PROCESS. 


As  stated  by  Mr.  Nixon,  Mr.  Tillghman  made  the  first  experiments 
in  boiling  wood  with  sulphurous  acid  at  Harding’s  mills,  Manayunk, 
during  the  latter  part  of  the  sixties.  This  was  Benjamin  C.  Tillgh¬ 
man,  a  well-known  chemist,  then  of  Philadelphia;  his  process  was 
fully  covered  by  patents,  and  they  form  the  basis  of  the  present  pro¬ 
cess  known  as  the  sulphite  process.  He  first  used  long  10-inch  cylin¬ 
ders,  lead  lined,  and  although  good  fibre  was  obtained,  he  was  sur¬ 
rounded  by  so  many  difficulties,  that  after  an  expenditure  of  some 
|40,000,  the  experiment  was  finally  abandoned.  Fry  and  Ekman, 
Bergvik,  Sweeden,  took  the  process  up  about  1S70  and  used  nitric 
and  various  acids  and  water  alone  as  resolvent  agents.  In  1872, 
what  is  now  known  as  the  Ekman  process  was  being  worked  by  this 
firm  in  a  three-ton  mill,  with  eight  small  jacketed  digesters,  and  con¬ 
tinued  operation  under  cover  of  secrecy  until  1879.  The  first  pro¬ 
posed  improvement  in  the  process  was  by  Mitscherlich,  professor  of 
chemistry  at  Munden.  After  experimenting  at  different  places,  his 
improvements  went  into  effect  at  Thodes  mill,  near  Dresden,  about 
1881.  In  1883,  the  lessee  of  Prince  Bismarck  mill,  at  Coeslin,  disputed 
the  validity  of  Mitscherlich’s  patented  improvements.  The  German 
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Board  of  Patents,  after  a  long  trial,  decided  that  Mitseherlicli’s  pro¬ 
cess  did  not  sufficiently  differ  from  the  Tillghman  process  to  be  enti¬ 
tled  to  protection.  Many  improvements  have  since  been  added  and 
are  now  in  use. 

Alkali  is  so  powerful  a  solvent  that  wood  in  most  any  form  may  be 
used  in  the  soda  process,  and  while  with  this  process  the  removal  of 
the  bark  is  a  necessity,  in  the  sulphite  process  it  is  necessary  that  it 
be  removed  with  much  greater  scrutiny,  and  knots  being  but  slightly 
acted  upon  by  the  liquor,  are  removed  by  screen  or  otherwise  at  some 
stage  before  the  sulphite  is  completed  for  use.  Spruce  is  the  wood 
chiefly  used  in  making  sulphite,  and  under  some  circumstances  hem¬ 
lock  is  used.  Green  wood  is  preferable  in  this  process  because  of  its 
easier  reduction. 

The  chipping  process  is  practically  the  same  as  that  already  de¬ 
scribed.  It  is  important  that  the  chips  cooked  at  one  time  be  of  the 
same  kind  of  wood,  and  as  nearly  as  possible  the  same  condition. 

Illustration  No.  12  shows  the  sulphur  burners  in  which  the  crude 
sulphur  is  burned,  which  by  a  formation  with  the  milk  of  lime  pro¬ 
duces  the  sulphurous  liquor  in  which  the  chips  are  boiled.  The  regu¬ 
lation  of  air  in  the  burning  of  sulphur  is  a  most  important  considera¬ 
tion.  It  is  estimated  that  one  pound  of  oxygen  is  required  to  convert 
one  pound  of  sulphur  into  sulphurous  acid.  In  starting  an  ordinary 
sulphur  furnace,  enough  sulphur  is  thrown  in  to  form,  when  melted, 
about  one  inch  in  depth.  A  red  hot  bolt  starts  the  combustion,  and 
then  additional  sulphur  is  added  from  time  to  time  as  needed,  being 
careful  not  to  admit  too  much  air.  In  the  room  shown  in  this  illus¬ 
tration,  it  will  be  understood  that  the  combination  with  milk  of  lime 
does  not  take  place,  but  the  acid  formed  from  the  sulphur  is  trans¬ 
ferred  from  the  burners  to  a  line  of  lead  pipes  encased  in  a  cooling- 
tank,  where  water  constantly  flows  over  the  pipes  (see  illustration 
No.  13),  and  is  then  passed  through  lime  tanks  overhead  and  combined 
with  the  magnesia  lime,  after  which  the  sulphurous  acid  thus  formed 
is  pumped  into  the  digester  building,  and  is  run  in  with  the  wood 
into  the  digester  shown  in  illustration  No.  14,  the  lower  half  of  which 
is  exposed.  This  digester  is  45  feet  high,  14  feet  in  diameter  and 
holds  20  cords  of  wood  at  a  charge.  The  stock,  after  being  cooked 
and  blown  from  the  digester  into  washing  tanks  (as  explained  in  the 
soda  process,  and  as  shown  in  illustration  No.  3  of  soda  process),  and 
thoroughly  screened,  is  run  through  a  large  water  box  into  bleachers 
(see  illustration  No.  15).  and  from  there  to  the  machine  room,  where 
the  sulphite  now  being  complete,  is  stripped  from  the  rolls  (as  shown 
in  illustration  No.  16),  and  folded  up  ready  for  use,  or  baled  for  ship¬ 
ment  as  desired.  This  sulphite  web  in  some  mills  is  so  timed  in  its 
formation  on  the  rolls  as  to  make  three  sheets  weigh  100  pounds'. 
The  sheets  give  the  appearance,  from  their  indented  condition,  of  a 
beautiful  white  counterpane,  but  several  times  its  thickness.  The 
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sheets  are  usually  about  a  half  inch  thick.  The  production  of  the 
machines  shown  in  the  illustration,  although  only  operated  during 
the  daytime,  is  about  40,000  pounds  daily. 

Sulphite  is  very  strong  fibred  and  if  not  used  separately  for  the 
production  of  paper,  makes  an  excellent  combination  with  other 
pulps. 


PROCESS  OF  MAKING  SURFACE-SIZING  WRITING  PAPERS. 


The  process  of  making  first-class  surface-sizing  writing  papers  is 
as  follows:  What  are  known  as  domestic  white  rags,  and  foreign 
linen  rags  brought  from  France,  Germany  and  Italy  (as  no  strong  or 
heavy  linen  rags  are  made  in  this  country),  are  used  in  the  proportion 
of,  say,  two-thirds  of  the  former  to  one-third  of  the  latter,  which 
proportion  varies  some  according  to  the  paper  to  be  produced,  the 
stronger  paper,  such  as  bond  and  ledger  paper,  requires  a  larger 
proportion  of  strong  rags  than  that  used  for  ordinary  writing  or  cor- 
espondence  paper.  The  bales  of  rags,  after  being  received  into  the 
mill,  are  opened  and  thrashed  or  dusted,  then  given  to  girls,  who  have 
a  screen  before  them,  with  a  knife  or  piece  of  scythe  attached,  by 
which  they  carefully  remove  buttons,  buckles,  etc.,  and  all  metallic 
substances,  and  whalebones  and  rubber  (see  picture  No.  17).  Seams 
are  ripped,  pockets  turned,  the  object  being  to  get  the  dirt  out,  after 
which  the  rags  are  passed  through  a  rag  cutter,  which  cuts  them  into 
small  pieces,  from  two  to  three  inches  square,  then  carried  by  an 
apron  to  a  duster  or  thresher  to  remove  more  dust  or  dirt,  thence  to  a 
rotary  boiler,  holding  from  two  to  four  tons,  where  a  solution  of  lime 
water  or  milk  lime  is  run  over  them  and  they  are  boiled  from  ten  to 
twelve  hours,  under  a  pressure  of  30  to  50  pounds  to  the  square 
inch.  After  being  emptied  from  this  boiler  they  pass  to  what  is 
known  as  the  washing  engine,  which  is  described  by  Mr.  Nixon. 
From  four  to  six  hours  are  consumed  in  the  washing  process  and  at 
the  same  time  they  are  washing  they  are  being  reduced  to  a  pulp,  by 
the  knives  in  the  roll  and  bed  plate  of  the  washing  engine.  When 
the  pulp  is  about  as  long  as  sea  island  cotton  fibre,  the  washing  is 
stopped,  chlorine  liquor  is  added,  which  is  made  by  soaking  chloride 
of  lime  or  bleaching  powder  as  it  is  commonly  called.  The  washing 
engine  is  connected  by  a  pipe  to  what  is  called  a  drainer  made  of 
brick  and  cement  with  drainer  bottoms,  the  valve  in  this  pipe  is 
opened  and  the  mass  of  pulp  weighing  when  dry  from  600  to  1,000 
pounds,  is  emptied  into  the  drainer,  where  it  remains  from  three  to 
six  days  to  bleach.  From  the  drainer  it  is  transferred  to  what  is 
called  a  beating  engine,  also  described  by  Mr.  Nixon,  where  the  pulp, 
by  the  same  process  of  passing  between  the  knives  on  tin*  roll  and 
bottoms  of  said  engine,  the  process  might  be  likened  to  that  of  taking 
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a  piece  of  linen  and  a  knife  to  scrape  lint  for  a  wound,  i.  e.,  the  fibre 
is  scraped  out,  not  cut.  The  quality  of  the  paper  depends  largely 
upon  the  time  properly  consumed  upon  this  process,  the  slower  the 
fibre  is  drawn  out,  the  stronger  and  better  the  paper;  for  instance, 
to  make  an  ordinary  writing  paper  the  time  required  is  about  8  hours, 
for  a  bond  paper  24  hours  and  for  a  bank  note  paper  as  much  as  48 
hours  is  consumed.  If  the  paper  is  to  be  a  tint  or  color,  the  coloring 
material  is  here  added.  The  beating  engines  are  attached  by  pipes 
to  what  is  known  as  the  stuff  chest,  which  is  a  receptacle  for  the 
ground  pulp.  So,  when  the  pulp  is  fine  enough  for  paper  the  valve 
is  opened  and  the  contents  of  the  engine  emptied  to  the  large  tub  or 
vat.  From  the  tub  or  stuff  chest  it  is  pumped  up  to  a  box  which  has 
a  gate  by  which  the  flow  of  pulp  can  be  regulated  on  or  to  the  machine, 
the  quantity  passing  out  being  regulated  by  the  thickness  of 
the  sheet  of  paper  which  is  to  be  made.  When  the  gate  in  this  box 
is  opened,  the  pulp  passes  through  a  screen  which  is  made  by  cutting 
slots  in  a  brass  plate  with  a  fine  saw,  the  object  of  screening  is  to 
catch  lumps,  strings  and  dirt  which  has  escaped  in  the  other  pro¬ 
cesses  described  for  cleaning,  the  riddance  of  dirt  is  one  of  the  most 
difficult  things  the  paper  maker  has  to  contend  with.  After  screen¬ 
ing,  the  pulp  diluted  with  water,  so  it  flows  readily,  goes  to  the  wire 
of  the  Fourdiinier  machine  (see  plate  Xo.  18).  The  operation  of  this 
machine  is  fully  described  by  Mr.  Xixon.  When  the  sheet  has  passed 
the  dryers,  instead  of  passing  to  the  calenders,  as  would  be  the  case 
if  book  or  news  paper  was  being  made  it  is  given  a  bath  of  glue, 
cut  off  into  sheets  of  any  required  size  and  then  taken  to  the  dry 
loft  (see  picture  Xo.  19),  hung  on  poles  in  sections  of  six  to  ten  sheets, 
according  to  the  thickness  of  the  paper  and  allowed  to  dry  slowly 
by  air,  which  is  heated  in  damp  or  cold  weather  by  the  use  of  steam 
pipes  in  the  room.  Two  to  four  days  are  required  for  this  process. 
After  it  is  thoroughly  dried  it  goes  to  the  finishing  room  (see  plate 
Xo.  20),  where  it  is  glazed  either  by  passing  between  calender  rolls, 
as  described  in  the  process  for  making  news  paper  or  book  papers,  or 
by  what  is  called  the  plating  process,  which  consists  of  laying 
the  paper  sheets  between  zinc  plates  until  a  pile  of  twenty  to  thirty 
plates  is  had,  and  then  passing  the  pack  of  plates  between  iron  rolls, 
which  are  heavily  weighted  by  levers  so  as  to  give  several  tons  pres¬ 
sure,  the  paper  takes  a  glazing  from  contact  and  friction  with  the 
zinc  plates.  After  this,  if  it  is  for  ruled  paper  it  passes  to  the  ruling 
machines.  It  is  then  carefully  looked  over  and  sorted  by  girls,  who 
take  out  all  imperfect  sheets;  then  it  is  counted  into  sections  of,  say, 
six  sheets,  folded,  placed  in  a  hydraulic  press  to  make  it  hard  and 
solid,  after  which  it  is  trimmed  neat  and  square,  stamped  with  the 
maker’s  name  in  the  corner  and  sealed  into  packages,  usually  one- 
quarter  reams,  ready  for  market.  Designs  or  water  marks  which 
are  frequently  seen  in  paper  are  made  by  working  any  letters  or 
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designs  wanted  with  a  raised  wire  on  a  roll  of  from  five  to  eight  inches 
in  diameter,  which  is  covered  with  a  fine  wire  cloth  of  about  seventy 
meshes  to  the  inch,  which  runs  on  top  of  the  Fourdrinier  wire  when 
the  paper  is  being  formed;  this  raised  letter  or  design  on  the  roll  dis¬ 
places  a  portion  of  the  pulp,  making  a  thin  place  in  the  sheet,  thus 
showing  whatever  mark  is  intended. 

The  illustrations  herewith  given  are  taken  as  follows:  Nos.  1,  3,  5,  G, 
8  and  11  from  the  works  of  the  Morrison  and  Cass  Paper  Company,  at 
Tyrone.  Nos.  2,  4,  7,  9,  10,  12,  13,  14,  15  and  16  from  the  works  of  the 
New  York  and  Pennsylvania  Company,  at  Johnsonhurg.  Nos.  17,  18, 
19  and  20  from  the  works  of  the  lift.  Holly  Paper  Company,  at  Mt. 
Holly  Springs.  Illustration  No.  21  represents  a  battery  of  sixteen 
boilers  taken  at  the  Johnsonhurg  works. 

The  Bureau  is  indebted  to  Lockwood's  Directory  for  the  following 
description  of  the  paper  mills  in  the  State.  Later  reports  show  an  in¬ 
creased  capacity  effective  in  1898  of  some  80,000  pounds  daily. 

ALLEGHENY  COUNTY. 

Tarentum. 

Tarentum  Paper  Mills.— Three  500-lb.,  four  600-Ib.  and  three  1,200- 
lb.  engines;  one  40-incli,  one  62-inch  and  one  68-inch  double  cylinders. 
Steam.  Manilla  and  wrapping;  capacity,  20,000  lbs.  24  hours. 

BLAIR  COUNTY. 

Roaring  Spring. 

Bare,  D.  M.,  &  Co.,  Roaring  Spring  Mill. — Eight  1,000-lb.  and  five 
Jordon  engines,  one  86-inch  and  one  80-inch  and  one  76-inch  Four- 
driniers;  width  of  super  calenders,  36,  40  and  65  inches.  Water  and 
steam.  Book  and  writing.  Capacity,  32,000  lbs.  24  hours.  Also, 
chemical  fibre. 

Tyrone. 

Morrison  &  Cass  Paper  Co.,  Tyrone  Mill. — Eight  1,000-11).,  one  10- 
cwt.,  Umplierston,  two  1,000-lb.  and  six  800-lb.  Hoyt,  three  1,000-lb. 
Horne  and  seven  Jordan  engines;  two  88-inch,  one  96-inch,  and  one  76- 
inch  Fourdriniers.  Width  of  super  calenders,  36,  42  and  54  inches. 
Steam.  Book  and  writing;  capacity,  60,000  lbs.  Also,  chemical  fibre. 

BERKS  COUNTY. 

Bally. 

W.  B.  &  A.  L.  Bechtel,  W'est  Branch  Paper  Mill. — Two  250-lb.  and 
one  330-lb.  engines;  one  40-inch  cylinder.  Water  and  steam.  Wrap¬ 
ping;  capacity,  2,000  lbs.  24  hours. 

Reading. 

Reading  Paper  Mills. — Three  Mills. — Reading  Mills. — Two  1,200-lb., 
two  10-cwt.  Umpherston  and  one  Jordan  engines;  one  80-inch  Four¬ 
drinier.  Steam.  Book;  capacity,  12,000  lbs.  24  hours. 
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Packerack  Mill. — Three  800-Ib.,  tliree  600-lb.  and  one  Jordan  en¬ 
gines;  one  73-inch  Fourdrinier.  Steam.  Book;  capacity,  12,000  lbs. 
24  hours. 

Tulpehocken  Mill. — Four  500-lb.,  one  850-tb.,  one  1,000-lb.  and  one 
Marshall  engines;  one  66-inch  Fourdrinier.  Width  of  super  calender, 
41  inches.  Water  and  steam.  Manila  and  rope;  capacity,  10,000 
lbs.  24  hours.  A  specialty  of  lithograph  and  plate;  also,  coated  papers. 

BUCKS  COUNTY. 

New  Hope. 

Pierson,  Harry  J.,  Great  Spring  Mills.— Three  350-lb.  engines;  one 
62-inch  cylinder.  Water  and  steam.  Tissue;  capacity,  3,500  lbs.  24 
hours. 

New  Hope. 

Union  Mills  Paper  Mfg.  Co. — Union  Mills. — Five  350-lb.,  three  750- 
lb.,  five  650-lb.  and  one  Jordan  engines;  one  62-inch  cylinder  and  88- 
inch  Fourdrinier.  Water  and  steam.  Manila  and  copying  papers; 
capacity,  12,000  lbs.  24  hours. 

CHESTER  COUNTY. 

Aldham. 

Rees,  John. — One  500-lb.  and  one  300-lb.  engines;  one  36-incli  ma¬ 
chine.  Water  and  steam.  Binders’  boards;  capacity,  2,000  lbs.  24 
hours. 

Atglen. 

Harkens  &  Allison. — Lvndonett  Mill. — Two  350-lb.  engines;  one  52- 
inch  wet  machine.  Width  of  super  calenders,  40  inches.  Water. 
Binders’,  box  and  trunk  board;  capacity,  2,000  lbs.  24  hours. 

Avondale. 

Keating,  J.  M. — One  400Tb.  engine,  and  one  500-11).  beater;  one  38- 
inch  wet  machine.  Water  and  steam.  Binders’  and  box  board;  ca¬ 
pacity.  2,000  lbs.  12  hours. 

Buck  Run. 

G.  F.  Young. — Buck  Run  Mill. — Two  425-lb.  engines;  one  64-inch 
wet  machine.  Width  of  super  calenders,  40  inches.  Water  and 
steam.  Binders’,  box  and  trunk  board;  capacity,  6,500  Tbs.  24  hours. 

Chesterville. 

Wilson,  Lvsle. — Franklin  Mill. — Two  400-lb.  engines;  one  48-incli 
Harper.  Water  and  steam.  Fibre  paper;  capacity,  1,000  lbs.  24 
hours. 
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Coatesville. 

Burke,  Lewis. — Mineral  Spring  Mill. — Two  500-Ib.  engines;  one  58- 
inch  cylinder.  Water  and  steam.  Album  and  box  board;  capacity, 
3,000  tbs.  24  hours. 

Downingtown. 

Ricking,  S.  Austin. — No.  1  Mill. — Three  1, 000-lb.  engines;  one  84- 
incli  cylinder.  Water  and  steam.  Building.  Hoofing  and  wrapping; 
capacity,  10,000  lbs.  24  hours. 

No.  2  Mill. — One  1,000-lb.  engine;  one  48-incli  cylinder.  Water  and 
steam.  Binders’  board;  capacity,  6,000  lbs.  24  hours. 

Guie,  Janies,  &  Sons. — Eagle  Paper  Mills. — Four  700-lb.  engines; 
one  54-inch  double  cylinder.  Water  and  steam.  Wrapping;  capa¬ 
city,  8,000  lbs.  24  hours. 

Kerr,  William.— Brandywine  Mill. — One  600-lb.  and  one  1,000-lb. 
engines;  one  60-inch  wet  machine.  Width  of  super  calenders,  48 
inches.  Water  and  steam.  Box  and  binders’  board;  capacity,  4,500 
tbs.  24  hours. 

Miller,  Frank  P.,  Agent  (Mrs.  S.  It.  Miller,  Owner). — Solitude  Mill. — 
Two  900-lb.  and  one  Jordan  engines;  one  58-inch  and  one  62-inch  wet 
machines.  Two  45-inch  rotaries.  Width  of  board  calenders,  36  and 
42  inches.  Steam.  Binders’  and  album  board;  capacity,  16,000  lbs. 
24  hours. 


Ercildoun. 

Broomell,  Joshua  B. — Rokeby  Mill.— Three  000-lb.  engines;  one  62- 
incli  wet  machine.  Water  and  Steam.  Album,  binders’  and  trunk 
board;  capacity,  6,000  lbs.  24  hours. 

Garrett,  C.  S.,  &  Son. — Beaver  Dam  Mill. — Four  1,000-lb.  and  Jor¬ 
dan  engines;  one  72-inch  Harper  Fourdrinier.  Water  and  steam. 
Hanging  and  manila;  capacity,  20,000  lbs.  24  hours. 

Wilson,  David  Y.— Two  500-lb.  engines;  one  44-incli  cylinder. 
Water.  Binders’  board;  capacity,  5,000  lbs.  in  24  hours. 

Lewisville. 

Megargee  Paper  Mills. — Spring  Lawn  Mill.— One  1, 500-lb.,  three 
350  1b.,  one  800-11).  and  one  Jordan  engines;  one  66-inch  Fourdrinier. 
Water  and  steam.  Book;  capacity,  6,000  lbs.  24  hours.  All  rag 
waterleaf  for  parchmentizing  and  vulcanizing. 

Modena. 

Megargee  Paper  Mills. — Dove  Mill. — One  2,000-lb.,  three  OoO-Ib., 
two  450-lb.  and  one  Marshall  engines;  one  72-inch  Fourdrinier.  Width 
of  super  calenders,  40  inches.  Water  and  steam.  Book.  Capacity, 
10,000  lbs.  24  hours. 
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New  London. 

Kudolpli,  Philip,  &  Son. — Pleasant  Garden  Mill. — Four  500-lb.  en¬ 
gines;  one  62-inch  double  cylinder.  Water  and  steam.  Manila  and 
wrapping;  capacity,  6,000  lbs.  24  hours. 

Nottingham. 

Graves,  Harvey,  &  Sons. — Silver-mere  Mill. — One  500-lb.  and  one 
300-lb.  engines;  one  48-inch  cylinder.  Water  and  steam.  Binders’ 
and  straw  board;  capacity,  3,500  lbs.  24  hours. 

Sheeder. 

Sheeder,  A  M. — Sheeder’s  Paper  Mill. — Two  500-lb.  engines;  one  62- 
inch  cylinder.  Width  of  super  calenders,  36  inches.  Water  and  steam. 
Album  and  binders’  board;  capacity,  4,500  lbs.  24  hours.  Binders’, 
album,  box,  trunk,  pattern  boards. 

CLINTON  COUNTY. 

Lock  Haven. 

New  York  and  Pennsylvania  Co.  Corporation  (two  mills). — Lock 
Haven  Mills. — Eight  1,200-lb.  Jones  and  four  Jordan  engines;  one  62- 
inch  and  one  72-inch  cylinders;  one  76-inch  and  one  86-inch  Fourdrini- 
ers.  Water  and  steam.  Writing,  manila,  book  and  wrapping;  ca¬ 
pacity,  42,000  lbs.  24  hours.  Also,  chemical  fibre. 

COLUMBIA  COUNTY. 

Bloomsburg. 

Bloomsburg  Paper  Co.  (James  M.  Shew,  owner). — Three  400-lb. 
engines;  one  40-inch  double  cylinder.  Water.  Manila;  capacity, 
2,000  lbs.  24  hours. 


Catawissa. 

Catawissa  Fibre  Co.,  Lim. — Catawissa  Paper  Mill. — Four  1,000-lb. 
Horne  and  one  2,000-lb.  engines;  one  90-inch  Fourdrinier.  Steam. 
Drab,  express  and  pure  fibre  papers;  capacity,  24,000  lbs.  in  24  hours. 
Also,  pulp  and  chemical  fibre. 


Stillwater. 

Stillwater  Manufacturing  Co. — Stillwater  Mills. — Two  1,000-lb.  en¬ 
gines;  two  48-inch  machines.  Water  and  steam.  Straw  wrapping; 
capacity,  12,000  lbs.  24  hours. 
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CUMBERLAND  COUNTY. 

Mount  Holly  Springs. 

Mount  Holly  Paper  Co. — Upper  Mill. — Two  450-lt>.,  two  1, 000-Ib.  and 
one  Jordan  engines;  one  63-inch  Fourdrinier.  Water  and  steam. 
Writing;  capacity,  5,500  lbs.  24  hours. 

Lower  Mill. — Three  1, 000-Ib.,  two  800-lb.  and  one  Jordan  engines; 
one  66-inch  Fourdrinier.  Water  and  steam.  Writing;  capacity,  6,- 
000  tbs.  24  hours.  Also,  make  unshrinkable  map  paper,  adapted  to 
print  in  colors,  and  the  commercial  safety  paper  to  prevent  the  altera¬ 
tion  of  checks,  etc. 


Shippensburg. 

Shryock  Brothers.— Papyrus  Mills.— One  1,000-lb.,  one  600-lb.  and 
one  400-lb.  engines;  one  56-inch  and  one  46-inch  board  machines. 
Water  and  steam.  Wrapping,  straw,  leather  and  binders’  board  and 
air-dried  express  wrappers;  capacity,  14,000  lbs.  24  hours. 


DELAWARE  COUNTY. 

Cheyney. 

Cullen,  L.  C., — Forest  Mill. — Four  400-lb.  engines;  one  44-ineh  cylin¬ 
der.  Water  and  steam.  Booting,  sheathing  and  carpet  lining;  ca¬ 
pacity,  5,000  lbs.  24  hours. 

Willistown  Paper  Mill.— Four  300- lb.  engines;  one  62-inch  double 
cylinder.  Water  and  steam.  Tissue  and  manila;  capacity,  1,200  lbs. 
24  hours. 


Darby. 

Garrett,  E.  T. — Darby  Mill. — One  6-cwt.  Umpherston,  one  500-lb. 
and  two  300-lb.  engines;  one  54-inch  cylinder.  Water  and  steam. 
Tissue  manila;  capacity,  1,200  lbs.  24  hours. 

Glen  Mills. 

Glen  Mills  Paper  Co.— One  10-cwt.  Umpherston,  four  500-lb.  and 
one  Jordan  engines;  one  76-incli  Fourdrinier.  Water  and  steam. 
Book;  capacity  8,500  lbs.,  parchment  capacity,  7,000  lbs.  in  24  hours. 
Specialties,  vegetable  parchment,  music,  fibre  and  all  rag  specialties. 

Upper  Darby. 

Garrett,  C.  S.,  &  Son. — Keystone  Paper  Mill. — One  2,500-tb„  two 
1, 000-lb.,  two  10-cwt.  Umpherston  and  one  Jordan  engines;  one  82-incli 
Fourdrinier.  Water  and  steam.  Book,  card  and  hanging;  capacity, 
16,000  lbs.  24  hours. 
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ELK  COUNTY. 

Jolinsonburg. 

New  York  and  Pennsylvania  Co.  Corporation — Clarion  Mills. — 
Eleven  1, 000-Ib.  Horne  and  two  1, 000-Ib.  Jones  engines;  one  106-inch 
and  two  114-inch  Fourdriniers.  One  90-inch  cylinder.  Steam.  Book. 
Capacity,  80,000  lbs.  24  hours.  Also,  chemical  fibre. 

ERIE  COUNTY. 

Erie. 

Watson  Co.,  H.  T. — Erie  Mill. — Thirty -five  1,000  to  1, 500-lbs.,  one 
Marshall  and  two  Jordan  engines.  Three  wet,  four  48-inch,  one  80- 
inch,  one  84-inch  and  one  90-inch  cylinder  machines.  Steam.  Build¬ 
ing  and  manila;  capacity,  150,000  lbs.  in  24  hours. 

LANCASTER  COUNTY. 

Lancaster. 

Svmington,  J.,  &  Co. — Beltonford  Mill. — Four  650-lb.  and  one 
Jordan  engines;  one  74-inch  Fourdrinier.  Water  and  steam.  Manila 
and  colored;  capacity,  8,000  tbs.  24  hours. 


LAWRENCE  COUNTY. 

New  Castle. 

Ililworth  Paper  Co. — Four  600-lb.,  two  1, 000-Ib.  and  one  Marshall 
engines.  Water  and  steam.  Manila  and  hardware;  capacity,  12,000 
llis.  24  hours. 

LUZERNE  CQUNTY. 

Huntingdon  Mills. 

Koons  Bros.— Huntingdon  Paper  Mill— Two  300-lb.  engines;  one 
48-inch  cylinder.  Water  and  steam.  Straw  wrapping  and  rag  paper; 
capacity,  4,000  lbs.  24  hours. 

Pittston. 

Komniell,  G.  B. — Wyoming  Valley  Paper  Mill. — One  1,000-lb.,  one 
500-lb.  and  one  Jordan  engine;  one  62-inch  Harper  Fourdrinier. 
Steam.  Colored;  capacity,  6,000  tbs.  24  hours.  Blue  lining  paper 
in  rolls  and  all  colors  of  tobacco  papers. 

Wilkes-Barre. 

Wilkes-Barre  Paper  Manufacturing  Co.  (John  G.  Wood,  owner) — 
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Two  600-Ib.  and  one  Jordan  engines;  one  48-inch  cylinder.  Steam. 
Building,  manila  and  wrapping;  capacity,  6,000  tbs.  24  hours. 


MONTGOMERY  COUNTY. 

Abrams. 

Abraham,  Tlios.  1). — Merion  Board  Mills. — One  500-lb.  and  one  550- 
th.  engines;  one  62-inch  cylinder.  Water  and  steam.  Binders’,  box 
and  album  board;  capacity,  4,000  tbs.  24  hours. 

Bridgeport. 

Hugh  Mclnnes. — llebecca  Paper  Mill.— One  10-cwt.  Umperston, 
lour  450-lb.  and  two  800-Ib.  engines;  one  62-inch  Fourdrinier.  Steam. 
Manila;  capacity,  7,500  !T).s.  24  hours. 


NORTHAMPTON  COUNTY. 

Raubsville. 

Ulilersville  Paper  Mill  Co.— Two  1,000  lb.,  three  800-Ib.  and  four 
000-lb.  engines;  one  48-inch  and  one  110-inch  cylinders.  Steam. 
Tissue,  manila  and  wax  paper.  Capacity,  7,500  lbs.  24  hours. 


PHILADELPHIA  COUNTY. 

Philadelphia. 

Baeder,  Adamson  &  Co. — Riverside  Mill. — Eight  300-lb.  engines; 
one  double  cylinder.  Steam.  Manila,  for  own  use  in  making  sand¬ 
paper. 

Dill  &  Collins.— Fourteen  1,000-lb.,  one  10-cwt.  Umplierston  and 
three  Jordan  engines;  one  76-inch  and  two  86-inch  Fourdriniers. 
Width  of  super  calenders,  up  to  44  inch.  Steam.  Book.  Capacity, 
30,000  lbs.  24  hours.  Also  pulp.  Fine  supers  and  surface  coated 
papers. 

Hamilton,  W.  C.,  &  Sons. — Riverside  Mills. — Two  10-cwt.  Umpher- 
ston,  four  2,000-lb.  Pickles  three-roll  heating  engines,  one  2,000-lb. 
Emerson  and  three  500  to  1,000-lb.  Holland  engines;  one  62-inch,  one 
80-inch,  one  84-inch  and  one  112-inch  Fourdriniers.  Width  of  super 
calenders,  30,  34,  38  and  40  inches.  Steam.  Book  and  writing;  ca¬ 
pacity,  50,000  lbs.  24  hours.  Also  pulp. 

Lang,  John.  Park  Paper  Mills. — Nine  1,600-lb.  engine;  one  86-inch 
three  cylinder  and  one  40-inch  cylinder.  Steam.  Building  and 
roofing;  capacity,  50,000  tbs.  24  hours. 

McDowell  Paper  Mills. — Seven  engines,  including  three  10-cwt.  Uni- 
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pherstons;  one  86-incli  Fourdrinier.  Water  and  steam.  Manila;  ca¬ 
pacity,  12,000  lbs.  24  hours. 

Moorhouse,  R.  O.— Bridesburg  Mill.— Nine  500-lb.,  five  1,600-lb.  and 
three  Jordan  engines;  one  66-inch,  one  72-inch  and  one  86-inch  Four- 
driniers.  Width  of  super  calenders,  44  inches.  Steam.  Book,  col¬ 
ored  and  news;  capacity,  35,000  lbs.  24  hours. 

Nixon  Paper  Co.,  Martin  &  William  H. — Flat  Rock  Mills. — Four¬ 
teen  700-lb.,  one  1,200-lb.,  two  10-cwt.  Umpherston  and  five  Jordan  en¬ 
gines;  five  Fourdriniers,  62-inch,  66-inch,  72-inch,  78-incli  and  84-inch. 
Width  of  super  calendars,  36  and  42  inches.  Steam.  Book;  capacity, 
50,000  lbs.  24  hours.  City  Mill. — Six  600-lb.  and  one  Jordan  engines; 
one  80-inch  Fourdrinier.  Steam.  Colored  specialties;  capacity,  10,- 
000  lbs.  24  hours. 

Perseverance  Manufacturing  Company  (Succeeds  Perseverance 
Paper  Company). — Seven  beating  engines;  one  64-inch  three  and  one 
44-inch  double  cylinders.  Steam.  Straw  board,  roofing  and  wrap¬ 
ping;  capacity,  23,000  lbs.  24  hours. 

Philadelphia  Paper  Manufacturing  Co. — Four  1,200-lb.  engines;  one 
84-inch  cylinder.  Width  of  super  calenders,  84  inches.  Steam.  Straw 
and  news  boards;  card  middles  and  manila  wrapping;  capacity,  30,000 
lbs.  24  hours. 

S.  A.  Rudolph.— Ashland  Paper  Mills.— Two  1,000-lb.,  one  800-lb., 
three  450-lb.  and  two  Jordan  engines;  one  76  and  one  84-incli  Four¬ 
driniers.  Steam.  Book  and  card;  capacity,  17,000  lbs.  24  hours. 

WASHINGTON  COUNTY. 

Monongahela  City. 

Union  Paper  Mill  Co.— Five  800-lb.  and  one  1,200-lb.  engines;  one 
68-inch,  cylinder.  Steam.  Manila  and  express  papers;  capacity,  10,- 
000  lbs.  24  hours. 

WESTMORELAND  COUNTY. 

Latrobe. 

Peters,  James,  &  Co.— Loyalhanna  Mill.— Ten  650-lb.  engines;  one 
72-inch  double  cylinder.  Steam.  Roofing,  carpet  lining  and  sheath¬ 
ing;  capacity,  30,000  lbs.  24  hours. 

Smithton. 

Smithton  Paper  Co.— Two  400-lb.  and  one  500-lb.  engines;  one  44- 
inch  cylinder.  Steam.  Straw  wrapping;  capacity,  5,000  lbs.  24  hours. 

YORK  COUNTY. 

York. 

Codorus  Paper  Mills.— Two  800-lb.,  two  1,000-lb.  and  one  Jordan 
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engines;  one  48-inch  three  cylinder.  Water  and  steam.  Manila  and 
bogus  wrappings,  carpet  lining  and  building;  capacity,  12,000  lbs.  24 
hours. 


York  Haven. 

York  Haven  Paper  Co..  The.— York  Haven  Paper  Mill.— Six  1,500- 
lb.,  two  750-lb.  Horne  and  three  Jordan  engines;  one  72-inch,  one  04- 
inch  and  one  104-inch  Fourdriniers.  Water  and  steam.  Wrapping 
and  manila;  capacity,  70,000  lbs.  24  hours.  Also,  pulp  and  sulphite 
fibre. 

Spring  Forge. 

Glatfelter,  P.  H. — Spring  Grove  Paper  Mills. — Seven  12-cwt.  Um- 
pherston,  one  1,000-lb.  Horne  and  five  1,500-lb.  engines;  one  62-inch, 
one  82-inch,  one  86-inch  and  one  100-inch  Fourdriniers.  Width  of  super 
calenders,  44  and  54  inches.  Water  and  steam.  Colored,  book,  writ¬ 
ing  and  manila;  capacity,  65,000  lbs.  24  hours.  Also,  chemical  fibre. 
S.  S.  and  C.  and  M.  F.  book,  manila,  writing  and  blank  book  papers  a 
specialty. 
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SUMMARY  OF  PAPER  MANUFACTURE  FOR  THE  YEAR  END 
INC!  DECEMBER  31ST,  1897. 


Number  of  firms  or  ownerships, .  59 

Number  of  mills  in  operation, .  65 

Capital  invested, .  $11,867,240 

Average  number  of  days  in  operation, .  261 

Total  number  of  working  people  employed, .  3,622 

Aggregate  of  wages  paid, .  $1,363,553 

Average  earnings, .  $376  60 

Average  daily  wage, .  $1  44 

Total  production  of  paper,  all  kinds  (net  tons), .  126,118 

Total  production  of  pulp  sold  on  market  (tons), .  7,450 

Total  value  of  paper  produced, .  $6,788,311 

Total  value  of  pulp  sold  on  the  market, .  $278,000 

Average  value  of  paper  per  hundred  pounds, .  $2  69 
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COMPARATIVE  STATISTICS  OF  MANUFAC¬ 
TURES. 


DAYS  IN  OPERATION. 

COMPARISON  OF  AVERAGE  NUMBER  OF  DAYS  IN  OPERATION  BY  SAME 
ESTABLISHMENTS  FOR  THE  YEARS  1892,  1893,  1894,  1895,  1896,  1897. 

NOTE. — (In  this  table  the  average  number  of  days  of  employment  by  the  same 
establishments  for  each  of  the  years  1892,  1893,  1894,  1895,  ^896  and  1897  is  pre¬ 
sented,  with  the  relative  increase  or  decrease,  together  with  the  increase  or  de¬ 
crease  1897  over  1892.  Forty-nine  industries,  representing  363  establishments, 
are  considered.) 


Character  of  Industry  and  Years. 


Number 
of  es¬ 
tablish¬ 
ments 
consid¬ 
ered. 


Average 
number  of 
days 
in  opera¬ 
tion. 


Increase(-f-)  Increase 
or  decrease  (-j-)  or  de- 
( — )  as  com-  crease  ( — ) 
pared  with  !  1897  as 
the  preced-  compared 
ing  year,  with  1892. 


PIG  IRON. 


1892 . 

13 

321 

.... 

1893 . 

13 

286 

—35 

1894 . 

13 

301 

+15 

1895 . 

13 

327 

+26 

1896 . 

13 

293 

—34 

1897, . 

13 

319 

4-26 

ROLLING  MILLS— GENERAL 

PRODUCT. 

1892, . 

32 

314 

1893 . 

32 

307 

—7 

1894 . 

32 

300 

—7 

1895, . 

32 

310 

+10 

1896, . 

32 

308 

—2 

1897, . 

32 

311 

+3 

IRON  AND  STEEL  SHEETS  AND 

PLATES. 

1892,  . 

14 

290 

1893, . 

14 

243 

—47 
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DAYS  IN  OPERATION— Continued. 

COMPARISON  OF  AVERAGE  NUMBER  OF  DAYS  IN  OPERATION  BY  SAME 
ESTABLISHMENTS  FOR  THE  YEARS  1892,  1893,  1894,  1895,  1896,  1897. 


Character  of  Industry  and  Years. 


Number 
of  es¬ 
tablish¬ 
ments 
consid¬ 
ered. 


Average 
number  of 
days 
in  opera¬ 
tion. 


Increase (+) 
or  decrease 
C — )  as  com¬ 
pared  with 
the  preced¬ 
ing  year. 


Increase 
(+)  or  de¬ 
crease  ( — ) 
1897  as 
compared 
with  1892. 


IRON  AND  STEEL  SHEETS  AND 
PLATES — Continued. 


1894,  . 

1895,  . 

1896,  . . . * . 

1897,  . 

PLATE  AND  BAR. 

1892,  . . . 

1893,  . 

1894,  . 

1895 . . 

1896,  . 

1897,  . . 

STEEL. 

1892,  . 

1893,  . 

1894 . 

1895,  . 

1896,  . 

1897,  . 

ARCHITECTURAL  CAST  AND 
WROUGHT  IRON  WORK. 

1892,  . 

1893  . 

1894  . . 

1895, . 


14 

267 

+24 

.... 

14 

307 

+40 

.... 

14 

258 

—49 

14 

271 

+13 

—19 

3 

250 

•  •  «  • 

.... 

3 

198 

—52 

.... 

3 

232 

+34 

.... 

3 

257 

+25 

.... 

3 

229 

—28 

3 

285 

+56 

+35 

13 

281 

.... 

.... 

13 

270 

—11 

13 

272 

+2 

.... 

13 

279 

+7 

13 

219 

—60 

13 

271 

+52 

—10 

4 

307 

.... 

4 

308 

+1 

4 

307 

— 1 

4 

306 

— 1 
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DAYS  IN  OPERATION— Continued. 

COMPARISON  OF  AVERAGE  NUMBER  OF  DAYS  IN  OPERATION  BY  SAME 
ESTABLISHMENTS  FOR  THE  YEARS  1892,  1893,  1894,  1895,  1896,  1897. 


Character  of  Industry  and  Years. 


Number 
of  es¬ 
tablish¬ 
ments 
consid¬ 
ered. 


Average 
number  of 
days 
in  opera¬ 
tion. 


Increase(-l-) 
or  decrease 
( — )  as  com¬ 
pared  with 
the  preced¬ 
ing  year. 


increase 
(+)  or  de¬ 
crease  ( — ) 
1897  as 
compared 
-vith  1892. 


AGRICULTURAL  CAST  AND 
WROUGHT  IRON  WORK— Con¬ 
tinued. 

1896, . 

1897 . 

IRON  FORGING. 

1892, . 

1893  . 

1894  . 

1895, . 

1896  . 

1897  . 

NAILS  AND  SPIKES. 

1892,  . 

1893,  . 

1894 . 

1895,  . 

1896,  . 

1897,  . 

NUTS  AND  BOLTS. 

1892,  . 

1893,  . 

1894,  . 

1895,  . 

1896  . 

1897  . 


4 

305 

—1 

4 

304 

—1 

—3 

4 

262 

4 

244 

—18 

4 

296 

+52 

4 

289 

—7 

4 

246 

—43 

4 

267 

—21 

+5 

10 

256 

10 

230 

—26 

10 

228 

—2 

10 

220 

—8 

10 

205 

—15 

10 

243 

+38 

—13 

2 

306 

2 

305 

—1 

2 

288 

—17 

.... 

2 

291 

+3 

2 

298 

+7 

.... 

2 

304 

+6 

—2 
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DAYS  IN  OPERATION— Continued. 

COMPARISON  OF  AVERAGE  NUMBER  OF  DAYS  IN  OPERATION  BY  SAME 
ESTABLISHMENTS  FOR  THE  YEARS  1892,  1893,  1894,  1895,  1896,  1897. 


Character  of  Industry  and  Years. 


Number 
of  es¬ 
tablish¬ 
ments 
consid¬ 
ered. 


Average 
number  of 
days 
in  opera¬ 
tion. 


Inerease(+) 
or  decrease 
( — )  as  com¬ 
pared  with 
the  preced¬ 
ing  year. 


Increase 
(+)  or  de¬ 
crease  ( — ) 
1897  as 
compared 
with  1892. 


PIPES  AND  TUBES. 


1892, . 

267 

.... 

1893, . . 

260 

—7 

1894, . 

268 

+8 

1895, . 

288 

+20 

1896, . 

296 

+8 

1897, . 

278 

—18 

IRON  FOUNDRIES  AN?  MA¬ 
CHINE  WORKS. 


1892, . 

25 

301 

1893, . 

25 

279 

—22 

1894, . 

25 

282 

+3 

1895, . 

25 

299 

+17 

1896, . 

25 

289 

—10 

1897, . 

25 

298 

+9 

STOVES, 

RANGES,  HEATERS, 
ETC. 

1892, . 

9 

284 

1893, . 

9 

272 

—12 

1894, . 

9 

210 

—62 

1895, . 

9 

229 

11  Q 

-f-iy 

1896, . 

9 

222 

—7 

1897, . 

9 

236 

+14 

HARDWARE. 

1892 . 

4 

9QK 

1893, . 

4 

249 

—46 

+11 


—3 


—48 
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DAYS  IN  OPERATION— Continued. 

COMPARISON  OF  AVERAGE  NUMBER  OF  DAYS  IN  OPERATION  BY  SAME 
ESTABLISHMENTS  FOR  THE  YEARS  1892,  1893,  1894,  1895,  1896,  1897. 


Character  of  Industry  and  Years. 


Number 
of  es¬ 
tablish¬ 
ments 
consid¬ 
ered. 


Average 
number  of 
days 
in  opera¬ 
tion. 


Increase  (  +  ) 
or  decrease 
t — )  as  com¬ 
pared  with 
the  preced¬ 
ing  year. 


Increase  • 
(  +  )  or  de¬ 
crease  ( — ) 
1897  as 
compared 
with  1892. 


HARDWARE — Continued. 


1894,  .  4  205 

1895  .  4  260 

1896  .  4  260 

1897  .  4  261 

MALLEABLE  IRON. 

1892  .  2  302 

1893  .  2  262 

1894  .  2  247 

1895,  .  2  272 

1896  .  2  270 

1897  .  2  273 

IRON  CHAINS. 

1892  .  1  290 

1893  .  1  240 

1894  .  1  225 

1895  .  1  237 

1896,  .  1  235 

1897 .  1  230 

SAWS,  EDGE  TOOLS,  ETC. 

1892 .  5  302 

1893,  .  5  284 

1894,  .  5  286 

1895,  .  R  294 

1896,  .  5  279 

1897 .  5  274 


—44 

+55 

+1  —34 


— 40 
— 15 
+25 
—2 

+3  —29 


—50 

—15 

+12 

—2 

—5  —60 


—18 

+2 

+8 

—15 

—5  —28 
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DAYS  IX  OPERATION— Continued. 

COMPARISON  OF  AVERAGE  NUMBER  OF  DAYS  IN  OPERATION  BY  SAME 
ESTABLISHMENTS  FOR  THE  YEARS  1892,  1893,  1894,  1895,  1896,  1897. 


Character  of  Industry  and  Years. 

Number 

of  es¬ 
tablish¬ 
ments 

consid¬ 

ered. 

Average 
number  of 
days 

in  opera¬ 
tion. 

Increase (+) 
or  decrease 
( — )  as  com¬ 
pared  with 
the  preced¬ 
ing  year. 

Increase 
(+)  or  de¬ 
crease  ( — ) 
1897  as 
compared 
with  1892. 

METAL  AND  METALLIC  GOODS. 

1892, . 

8 

321 

«... 

1893, . 

8 

282 

—39 

.... 

1894, . 

8 

288 

+6 

.... 

1895, . 

8 

311 

+23 

1896, . 

8 

304 

—7 

1897, . 

8 

288 

—16 

—33 

LOCOMOTIVES  AND  ENGINES. 

1892 . 

14 

305 

1893, . 

14 

284 

—21 

1894, . 

14 

267 

—17 

.... 

1895, . 

14 

292 

+25 

1896, . 

14 

291 

—1 

.... 

1897, . 

14 

295 

+4 

—10 

ENGINES  AND  BOILERS. 

1892, . 

6 

323 

1893, . 

6 

289 

—34 

.... 

1894, . 

6 

298 

+9 

1895, . 

6 

292 

—6 

.... 

1896, . 

6 

291 

—1 

.... 

1897,  . 

6 

297 

+6 

—26 

BOILERS. 

1892,  . 

7 

277 

.... 

.... 

1893, . 

7 

250 

—27 

1894, . 

7 

220 

—30 
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DAYS  IN  OPERATION— Continued. 

COMPARISON  OF  AVERAGE  NUMBER  OF  DAYS  IN  OPERATION  BY  SAME 
ESTABLISHMENTS  FOR  THE  YEARS  1892,  1893,  1894,  1895,  1896,  1897. 


Number 

Increase  (+) 

Increase 

of  es- 

Avtiage  or  decrease 

(+)  or  de- 

tablish- 

number  of  (_}  as  com. 

crease ( — ) 

Character  of  Industry  and  Years. 

ments 

^ajs  pared  with 

1897  as 

consid- 

in  opera  ^he  preced- 

compared 

ered. 

ing  year. 

with  1892. 

BOILERS — Continued. 


1895, .  7 

1896 .  7 

1897, .  7 

BRIDGES. 

1892,  .  4 

1893 .  4 

1894,  .  4 

1895,  .  4 

1896  .  4 

1897  .  4 

CAR  SPRINGS. 

1892  .  1 

1893  .  1 

1894  .  1 

1895  .  1 

1896  .  1 

1897, .  1 

CAR  COUPLERS. 

189^ .  1 

1893,  .  1 

1894,  .  1 

1895 .  1 

1896,  .  1 

1897,  .  1 


205 

—15 

209 

+4 

248 

+39 

—29 

310 

.... 

305 

—5 

305 

303 

—2 

285 

—18 

305 

+20 

312 

.... 

312 

255 

—57 

277 

+22 

255 

—  22 

244 

—11 

310 

248 

203 

285 

303 

303 


62 


G 


—45 

+82 

+18 


—7 
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DAYS  IN  OPERATION— Continued. 

COMPARISON  OF  AVERAGE  NUMBER  OF  DAYS  IN  OPERATION  BY  SAME 
ESTABLISHMENTS  FOR  THE  YEARS  1892,  1893,  1894,  1895,  189C,  1897. 


Character  of  Industry  and  Years. 


Number 
of  es¬ 
tablish¬ 
ments 
consid¬ 
ered. 


Average 
number  of 
days 
in  opera¬ 
tion. 


Increase(+)  Increase 
or  decrease  l+)  or  de- 
( — )  as  com-  crease  ( — ) 
pared  with  1897  as 
the  preced-  compared 
ing  year,  with  1892. 


AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS 
— Continued. 


1895,  . 

2 

309 

+9 

189G . 

2 

293 

—16 

.... 

1897 . 

2 

301 

+8 

+1 

SEWING  MACHINES  AND  BI¬ 
CYCLES. 

1 

1892 . 

1 

302 

.... 

.... 

1893, . 

1 

241 

—61 

1894 . 

1 

200 

—41 

.... 

1895 . 

1 

270 

+70 

.... 

1896, . 

1 

225 

—45 

1897, . 

1 

204 

—21 

—98 

PIANOS  AND  ORGANS. 

1892 . 

2 

303 

1893 . 

2 

280 

—23 

.... 

1894, . 

2 

259 

—21 

.... 

1895. . 

2 

290 

+31 

.... 

1896, . 

2 

298 

+07 

1897 . 

2 

298 

.... 

— 5 

RUBBER  BOOTS  AND  SHOES. 

* 

1892, . 

i 

250 

.... 

1893, . 

i 

230 

—20 

.... 

1894 . 

i 

248 

+18 

1895 . 

i 

271 

+23 

1896 . 

i 

244 

—27 

.... 

1897, . 

i 

222 

—22 

—28 
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DAYS  IN  OPERATION— Continued. 

COMPARISON  OF  AVERAGE  NUMBER  OF  DAYS  IN  OPERATION  BY  SAME 
ESTABLISHMENTS  FOR  THE  YEARS  1892,  1893,  1894,  1895,  1896,  1897. 


Character  of  Industry  and  Years. 

Number 

of  es¬ 
tablish¬ 
ments 

consid¬ 

ered. 

Average 
number  of 
days 

in  opera¬ 
tion. 

Increase  (+) 
or  decrease 
( — )  as  com¬ 
pared  with 
the  preced¬ 
ing  year. 

Increase 
(+)  or  de¬ 
crease  ( — ) 
1897  as 
compared 
with  1892. 

CARBONS. 

1892, . 

1 

300 

.... 

.... 

1893, . 

1 

300 

.... 

.... 

1894, . 

1 

300 

.... 

.... 

1895, . 

1 

300 

.... 

1896, . 

1 

310 

+10 

.... 

1897, . 

1 

310 

.... 

+10 

CARAMELS. 

1892, . 

1 

310 

.... 

.... 

1893, . 

1 

310 

.... 

.... 

1394, . . 

1 

300 

—10 

.... 

1895, . 

1 

300 

.... 

.... 

1896, . 

1 

305 

+5 

.... 

1897 . 

1 

282 

—23 

—28 

CARPETS. 

1892, . 

24 

280 

.... 

.... 

1893 . 

24 

218 

—62 

.... 

1894, . 

24 

259 

+41 

.... 

1895, . 

24 

277 

+18 

.... 

1896, . 

24 

263 

—14 

.... 

1897 . 

24 

291 

+28 

+11 

WOOLEN  YARNS. 

1892, . 

10 

299 

.... 

1893 . 

10 

245 

—54 

.... 

1894 . - . 

10 

277 

+32 

.... 
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DAYS  IN  OPERATION— Continued. 

COMPARISON  OF  AVERAGE  NUMBER  OF  DAYS  IN  OPERATION  BY  SAME 
ESTABLISHMENTS  FOR  THE  YEARS  1892,  1893,  1894,  1895,  1896,  1897. 


Number 

of  es¬ 
tablish- 

Average 
number  of 

Increase(-f ) 
or  decrease 
( — )  as  com- 

Increase 
(+ )  or  de- 
crease( — ) 

Character  of  Industry  and  Years. 

ments 

consid¬ 

ered. 

days 
in  opera¬ 
tion. 

pared  with 
the  preced¬ 
ing  year. 

1897  as 
compared 
with  1892. 

WOOLEN  YARNS— Continued. 

1895, . 

10 

293 

+16 

1896, . 

10 

269 

—24 

1897 . 

10 

296 

+27 

—3 

COTTON  YARNS. 

1892, . 

3 

296 

.... 

1893 . 

3 

250 

—46 

1894, . 

3 

261 

+11 

1895, . 

3 

288 

+27 

1896 . 

3 

276 

—12 

.  .  .  . 

1897, . 

3 

297 

+21 

+1 

WORSTED  YARNS. 

1852, . 

3 

300 

.... 

.... 

1893, . 

3 

199 

—101 

.  .  .  . 

1894 . 

3 

277 

+78 

.... 

1895 . 

3 

301 

+24 

. . . . 

1896 . 

3 

246 

—55 

1897 . 

3 

288 

+42 

—12 

MISCELLANEOUS  YARNS. 

1892, . 

9 

302 

1893, . 

9 

252 

—50 

1894, . 

9 

262 

+10 

.... 

1895 . 

9 

284 

+22 

.... 

1896, . 

9 

214 

—70 

1897, . 

9 

283 

+69 

—19 
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DAYS  IN  OPERATION— Continued. 

COMPARISON  OF  AVERAGE  NUMBER  OF  DAYS  IN  OPERATION  BY  SAME 
ESTABLISHMENTS  FOR  THE  YEARS  1892,  1893,  1894,  1895,  1896,  1897. 


Character  of  Industry  and  Years. 

Number 

of  es¬ 
tablish¬ 
ments 

consid¬ 

ered. 

Average 
number  of 
days 
in  opera¬ 
tion. 

Increase(+) 
or  decrease 
( — )  as  com¬ 
pared  with 
the  preced¬ 
ing  year. 

Increase 
(+)  or  de¬ 
crease  ( — ) 
1897  as 
compared 
with  1892. 

WOOLEN  GOODS. 

1892 . 

16 

299 

1893, . 

16 

245 

—54 

1894, . 

16 

278 

+33 

1895, . 

16 

298 

+20 

.... 

1896 . 

16 

274 

—24 

1897, . 

16 

290 

+16 

—9 

COTTON  GOODS. 

1892, . 

17 

303 

.... 

.... 

1893, . : . 

17 

249 

—54 

.... 

1894 . 

17 

246 

—3 

.... 

1895, . 

17 

285 

+39 

.... 

1896 . 

17 

258 

—27 

.... 

1897, . 

17 

293 

+35 

—10 

COTTON  AND  WOOLEN  GOODS. 

1892, . 

15 

301 

.... 

.... 

1893, . 

15 

251 

—50 

.... 

1894, . 

15 

262 

+11 

.... 

1895 . 

15 

269 

+7 

.... 

1896, . 

15 

225 

—44 

.... 

1897, . 

15 

272 

+47 

—29 

WORSTED  GOODS. 

1892, . 

3 

310 

.... 

1893  . 

3 

222 

—88 

.  .  •  • 

1894 . 

3 

237 

+15 

,,,, 
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DAYS  IN  OPERATION— Continued. 

COMPARISON  OF  AVERAGE  NUMBER  OF  DAYS  IN  OPERATION  BY  SAME 
ESTABLISHMENTS  FOR  THE  YEARS  1892,  1893,  1894,  1895,  1896,  1897. 


Character  of  Industry  and  Years. 


Number 
of  es¬ 
tablish¬ 
ments 
consid¬ 
ered. 


Average 
number  of 
days 
in  opera¬ 
tion. 


j  Increased) 
j  or  decrease 
( — )  as  com¬ 
pared  with 
the  preced¬ 
ing  year. 


increase 
(+)  or  de¬ 
crease  ( — ) 
1897  as 
compared 
with  1892. 


WORSTED  GOODS— Continued. 

1895 .  3 

1896, .  3 

1897 .  3 


KNIT  GOODS. 


1892,  .  5 

1893,  .  5 

1894,  .  5 

1895,  .  5 

1896 .  5 

1897, .  5 


CHENILLE  GOODS. 

1892,  .  5 

1893,  .  5 

1894 .  5 

1895, .  5 

1896  .  5 

1897  .  5 

MIXED  TEXTILES. 

1892  .  9 

1893  . 9 

1894,  .  9 

1895,  .  9 

1896  .  9 

1897  .  9 


265 

+  28 

220 

—45 

289 

+69 

—21 

313 

.... 

278 

—35 

.... 

254 

—24 

283 

+29 

261 

—22 

.... 

271 

+10 

—42 

322 

295 

—27 

299 

+4 

300 

+1 

291 

—9 

301 

+  10 

—21 

303 

290 

—13 

289 

— 1 

298 

+9 

282 

—16 

282 

—21 
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DAYS  IN  OPERATION — Continued. 

COMPARISON  OF  AVERAGE  NUMBER  OF  DAYS  IN  OPERATION  BY  SAME 
ESTABLISHMENTS  FOR  THE  YEARS  1892,  1893,  1894,  1895,  1896,  1897. 


Character  of  Industry  and  Years. 


Number 
of  es¬ 
tablish¬ 
ments 
consid¬ 
ered. 


Average 
number  of 
days 

in  opera¬ 
tion. 


Increase (+) 
or  decrease 
( — )  as  com¬ 
pared  with 
the  preced¬ 
ing  year. 


Increase 
(+)  or  de¬ 
crease! — ) 
1897  as 
compared 
with  1892. 


TAPESTRY  AND  TABLE  COV¬ 
ERS. 


1892, . 

3 

302 

1893, . 

3 

291 

—11 

3894, . 

3 

300 

+9 

1895, . 

3 

295 

—5 

1896, . 

3 

289 

—6 

1897, . 

3 

291 

+2 

HOSIERY. 

1892, . 

13 

296 

.... 

1893, . 

13 

261 

—35 

1894, . 

13 

273 

+12 

1895 . 

13 

294 

+21 

1896, . 

13 

288 

—6 

1897, . 

13 

288 

.... 

HOSIERY  AND  KNIT  GOODS. 

1892, . 

3 

300 

1893, . 

3 

293 

—7 

1894, . 

3 

300 

+7 

1895, . 

3 

272 

—28 

1896, . 

3 

289 

+17 

1897 . 

3 

300 

+11 

SILK  BROAD  GOODS. 

1892, . 

4 

304 

1893, . 

4 

247 

—57 

1894, . 

4 

292 

+45 
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DAYS  IN  OPERATION— Continued. 

COMPARISON  OF  AVERAGE  NUMBER  OF  DAYS  IN  OPERATION  BY  SAME 
ESTABLISHMENTS  FOR  THE  YEARS  1892,  1893,  1894,  1895,  1896,  1897. 


Character  of  Industry  and  Years. 

Number 
of  es¬ 
tablish¬ 
ments 

consid¬ 

ered. 

Average 
number  of 
days 
in  opera¬ 
tion. 

Increase(+) 
or  decrease 
( — )  as  com¬ 
pared  with 
the  preced¬ 
ing  year. 

Increase 
(+)  or  de¬ 
crease  ( — ) 
1897  as 
compared 
with  1892. 

SILK  BROAD  GOODS — Continued. 

1895 . 

4 

303 

+11 

1896, . 

4 

274 

*  —29 

.... 

1897 . 

4 

303 

+29 

— 1 

RIBBONS. 

1892 . 

1 

307 

.... 

1893, . 

1 

247 

—60 

1894 . 

1 

302 

+55 

1895, . 

1 

303 

+1 

1896 . 

1 

304 

.+1 

1897, . 

1 

300 

—4 

—7 

7 
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PERSONS  EMPLOYED. 


COMPARISON  OF  AVERAGE  NUMBER  OF  PERSONS  EMPLOYED  BY  SAME 
ESTABLISHMENTS  FOR  THE  YEARS  1892,  1893,  1894,  1895,  1896,  1897. 


(In  this  table  the  average  number  of  persons  employed  by  the  same  establish¬ 
ments  for  each  of  the  years  1892,  1893, 1894,  1895,  1896  and  1897  is  presented,  with 
the  relative  increase  or  decrease,  together  with  the  increase  or  decrease  1897  over 
1892.  Forty-nine  industries,  representing  363  establishments,  are  considered.) 

Number 

Total 

Increase(+) 

Increase 

% 

of  es- 

number  of 

or  decrease 

(+)  or  de- 

tablish- 

persons  em- 

( — )  as  com- 

crease ( — ) 

Character  of  Industry  and  Years. 

ments 

ployed  dur- 

pared  with 

1897  as 

consid- 

ing  the 

the  preced- 

compared 

ered. 

year. 

mg  year. 

with  1892. 

PIG  IRON. 

1892, . 

13 

2,668 

1893. . 

13 

2,222 

—446 

.... 

1894, . 

13 

1,751 

—471 

1895, . 

13 

2,269 

+518 

.... 

1896, . 

13 

2,242 

—27 

1897, . . 

13 

1,904 

—338 

—764 

ROLLING  MILLS— GENERAL 

PRODUCT. 

Ig92  . 

32 

35,368 

32,695 

1893', . 

32 

—2,673 

.... 

1894, . . 

32 

30,120 

—2,575 

.... 

1895, . 

32 

35,123 

+5,003 

1896, . 

32 

34,755 

—368 

1897, . 

32 

35,579 

+824 

+211 

IRON  AND  STEEL  SHEETS  AND 

PLATES. 

1892, . 

14 

5,089 

.... 

.... 

1893, . 

14 

4,590 

—499 

.... 

1894, . 

14 

4,294 

—296 
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PERSONS  EMPLOYED — Continued. 

COMPARISON  OF  AVERAGE  NUMBER  OF  PERSONS  EMPLOYED  BY  SAME 
ESTABLISHMENTS  FOR  THE  YE*^iS  1892,  1893,  1894,  1895,  1896,  1897. 


Character  of  Industry  and  Years. 

Number 
of  es¬ 
tablish¬ 
ments 

Total 

number  of 

persons  em¬ 
ployed  dur- 

Increase(-f ) 
or  decrease 
( — )  as  com¬ 
pared  with 

Increase 
(+)  or  de¬ 
crease  ( — ) 
1897  as 

consid¬ 

ered. 

ing  the 
year. 

the  preced¬ 
ing  year. 

compared 
with  1892. 

IRON  AND  STEEL  SHEETS  AND 
PLATES — Continued. 


1895,  . . . 

1896 . 

1897, . 

PLATE  AND  BAR. 

1892,  . 

1893,  . 

1894,  . . 

1895  . 

1896  . 

1897  . 

STEEL. 

1392 . 

1893  . 

1894  . 

1895  . 

1896,  . 

1897 . 

ARCHITECTURAL  CAST  AND 
WROUGHT  IRON  WORK. 

1892 . 

1893,  . 

1894,  . 

1895  . 

1896  . 

1897,  . 

7-9-97 


14 

4,869 

+575 

14 

4,522 

—347 

14 

5,205 

+683 

+116 

3 

3,269 

3 

2,330 

—939 

3 

1,735 

—595 

3 

2,263 

+528 

3 

1,295 

—968 

3 

1,360 

+65 

—1,909 

13 

13,075 

13 

10,585 

—2,490 

13 

9,778 

—807 

13 

12,138 

+2,360 

13 

10,058 

—2,080 

13 

10,361 

+303 

—2,714 

4 

1,350 

4 

1,202 

—148 

4 

976 

—226 

4 

1,438 

+462 

4 

1,298 

—140 

- 

4 

1,086 

—212 

—264 
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PERSONS  EMPLOYED — Continued. 

COMPARISON  of  average  number  of  persons  employed  by  same 
ESTABLISHMENTS  FOR  THE  YEARS  1892,  1893.  1894,  1895,  1896,  1897. 


Character  of  Industry  and  Years. 

Number 

of  es¬ 
tablish¬ 
ments 

consid¬ 

ered. 

Total  Increase  (-y) 
number  of  or  decrease 
persons  em-  (. — )  as  corn- 
ployed  dur-  pared  frith 
ing  the  the  preced- 

year.  ing  year. 

Increase 
(A)  or  de¬ 
crease! — ) 
1897  as 
compared 
with  1892. 

IRON  FORGING. 

1S9?  . 

4 

5S3  . 

1S93  . 

4 

507  — 76 

1894  . 

4 

469  —38 

1895 . 

4 

594  +125 

1896  . 

4 

569  —25 

1897 . 

4 

533  —36 

—50 

NAILS  AND  SPIKES. 

1892, . 

10 

3,015  . 

1893 . 

10 

2,840  —175 

1894, . 

10 

1895, . 

10 

2,422  4-117 

1896 . 

10 

1.891  — 531 

1897 . 

10 

1,714  —177 

—1,301 

NUTS  AND  BOLTS. 

1892 . 

2 

615 

1893 . 

2 

695  4-80 

1894 . . 

9 

1895 . 

2 

638  4-78 

1896, . 

2 

530  — 108 

1897 . 

2 

576  4-46 

+39 

PIPES  AND  TUBES. 

1892 . 

4 

1  336 

1893,  . . 

4 

1,311  —25 

1,263 


1894 


4 
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PERSONS  EMPLOYED — Continued. 

COMPARISON  OF  AVERAGE  NUMBER  OF  PERSONS  EMPLOYED  BY  SAME 
ESTABLISHMENTS  FOR  THE  YEARS  1892,  1893,  1894.  1895,  1896,  1897. 


Character  of  Industry  and  Years. 

Number 

of  es¬ 
tablish¬ 
ments 

consid¬ 

ered. 

Total 

number  of 

persons  em¬ 
ployed  dur¬ 
ing  the 
year. 

Increase  (-f) 
or  decrease 
( — )  as  com¬ 
pared  with 
the  preced¬ 
ing  year. 

Increase 
(—1  or  de¬ 
crease  ( — ) 
1897  as 
compared 
with  1892. 

PIPES  AND  TUBES — Continued. 

1895  . 

4 

l,4o4 

+119 

• 

1896  .  . 

4 

1,326 

—128 

1897, . 

4 

1,357 

+31 

+21 

IRON  FOUNDRIES  AND  MA- 

CHINE  WORKS. 

1892 

25 

3,554 

1893  .  . 

25 

3.097 

— 457 

1894  . 

25 

2,603 

— 194 

1895 . 

25 

3,066 

+463 

1896  . 

25 

2.794 

—272 

1897 . 

25 

3,002 

+208 

— 552 

STOVES,  RANGES,  HEATERS, 

ETC. 

9 

1,243 

. 

1893, . 

9 

1,361 

+118 

1894  . 

9 

1.238 

—123 

1895  . 

9 

1,285 

+47 

1896  . 

9 

1,296 

+11 

1897, . 

9 

1,278 

—18 

+35 

HARDWARE. 

1899  . 

4 

1.560 

1893  . 

4 

1.544 

—21 

1894  . 

4 

1.464 

—80 

1895  . 

4 

1.5S6 

+122 

1896  . 

4 

1.464 

—122 

1897 . 

4 

1.569 

+105 

+9 
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PERSOXS  EMPLOYED — Continued. 

COMPARISON  OF  AVERAGE  NUMBER  OF  PERSONS  EMPLOYED  BY  SAME 
ESTABLISHMENTS  FOR  THE  YEARS  1892,  1893,  1894,  1895,  1896,  1897. 


Character  of  Industry  and  Years. 

Number 

of  es¬ 
tablish¬ 
ments 

consid¬ 

ered. 

Total 

number  of 

persons  em¬ 
ployed  dur¬ 
ing  the 
year. 

Increase (+) 
or  decrease 
( — )  as  com¬ 
pared  with 
the  preced¬ 
ing  year. 

Increase 
(+)  or  de¬ 
crease  ( — ) 
1897  as 
compared 
with  1892. 

MALLEABLE  IRON. 

• 

1892,  . 

2 

401 

1893, . 

2 

362 

—39 

1894, . 

2 

293 

—69 

1895, . . 

2 

367 

+74 

1896, . 

2 

445 

+78 

1897, . 

2 

431 

—14 

+30 

IRON  CHAINS. 

1892, . 

1 

95 

1893, . 

1 

75 

—20 

1894, . 

1 

65 

—10 

1895, . 

1 

81 

+16 

1896, . 

1 

70 

—11 

1897, . 

1 

60 

—10 

—35 

SAWS,  EDGE  TOOLS,  ETC. 

1892, . 

5  • 

2  448 

1893, . 

5 

2,210 

—238 

1894, . 

5 

1,965 

—245 

1895, . 

5 

2,188 

+223 

1896 . 

5 

2,171 

—17 

1897, . 

5 

2,126 

—45 

—322 

METAL  AND  METALLIC  GOODS. 


1892, 


1893 


1,726 

1,622 


—104 
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PERSONS  EMPLOYED— Continued. 

COMPARISON  OF  AVERAGE  NUMBER  OF  PERSONS  EMPLOYED  BY  SAME 
ESTABLISHMENTS  FOR  THE  YEARS  1892,  1893,  1894,  1895,  1896,  1897. 


Number 

Total 

Increase  (+) 

Increase 

of  es- 

number  of 

or  decrease 

(+)  or  de- 

tablish- 

persons  em- 

( — )  as  com- 

crease  (—) 

Character  of  Industry  and  Years. 

ments 

ployed  dur- 

pared  with 

1897  as 

consid- 

ing  the 

the  preced- 

compared 

ered. 

year. 

ing  year 

with  1892. 

METAL  AND  METALLIC  GOODS 
— Continued. 

1895, . 

1896  . 

1897  . 

LOCOMOTIVES  AND  ENGINES. 

1892 . 

1893, . 

1894  . 

1895  . 

1896  . 

1897  . 

ENGINES  AND  BOILERS. 

1892 . 

1893,  . 

1894,  . 

1895  . 

1896  . . . 

1897  . 

BOILERS. 

1892,  . 

1893,  . 

1894  . 

1895  . .' . 

1896  . 

1897, . 


8 

1,704 

+204 

8 

1,640 

—64 

8 

1,515 

—125 

— 211 

14 

11,591 

14 

11,644 

+53 

14 

8,441 

—3,203 

14 

9,363 

+922 

14 

10,228 

+865 

14 

10,038 

—190 

—1,443 

6 

1,635 

6 

1,384 

—251 

6 

992 

—392 

6 

1,226 

+234 

6 

1,326 

+100 

6 

1,205 

—121 

—430 

7 

762 

7 

722 

—40 

7 

691 

—31 

7 

694 

+3 

7 

747 

+53 

7 

652 

—95 

—110 
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PERSONS  EMPLOYED— Continued. 

COMPARISON  OF  AVERAGE  NUMBER  OF  PERSONS  EMPLOYED  BY  SAME 
ESTABLISHMENTS  FOR  THE  YEARS  1892,  1893,  1894,  1895,  1896,  1897. 


Number 

Total 

Increase(+) 

Increase 

of  es- 

number  of 

or  decrease 

(+)  or  de- 

tablish- 

persons  em- 

( — )  as  com- 

crease ( — ) 

Character  of  Industry  and  Years. 

ments 

ployed  dur- 

pared  with 

1897  as 

consid- 

ing  the 

the  preced- 

compared 

ered. 

year. 

ing  year. 

with  1892. 

BRIDGES. 


1892,  . 

1893,  . 

1894,  . 

1895,  . 

1896,  . 

1897,  . 

CAR  SPRINGS. 

1892,  . 

1893,  . 

1894,  . • . 

1895,  . 

1896 . 

1897, . 

CAR  COUPLERS. 

1892,  . 

1893,  . 

1894,  . 

1895 . 

1896,  . 

1897,  . 

CARS  AND  CAR  WHEELS. 

1892,  . 

1893,  . 

1894,  . 


4 

1,217 

4 

971 

—246 

4 

647 

—324 

4 

970 

+323 

4 

738 

—232 

4 

630 

—108 

—587 

1 

207 

. 

1 

187 

—20 

1 

108 

—79 

1 

107 

—1 

1 

115 

+8 

1 

125 

+10 

—82 

1 

663 

1 

570 

—93 

1 

416 

—154 

1 

606 

+190 

1 

976 

+370 

1 

813 

—163 

+150 

8 

3,566 

-  • 

8 

3,144 

—422 

8 

2,830 

—314 
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PERSONS  EMPLOYED— Continued. 

COMPARISON  OF  AVERAGE  NUMBER  OF  PERSONS  EMPLOYED  BY  SAME 
ESTABLISHMENTS  FOR  THE  YEARS  1892,  1893,  1894,  1895,  1896,  1897. 


Number 

•  Total 

lncrease(-f-) 

Increase 

of  es- 

number  of 

or  decrease 

(+)  or  de- 

tablish- 

persons  em- 

( — )  as  com- 

crease( — ) 

Character  of  Industry  and  Years. 

ments 

ployed  dur- 

pared  with 

1897  as 

consid- 

ing  the 

the  preced- 

compared 

ered. 

year. 

ing  year. 

with  1892. 

CARS  AND  CAR  WHEELS— Con- 

tinued. 

1895 . 

8 

2,887 

+57 

1896, . 

8 

2,841 

—46 

1897, . 

8 

2,661 

—180 

WINDOW  GLASS,  BOTTLE  AND 

TABLE  GOODS. 

1892, . 

17 

6  512 

1893 . 

17 

5,993 

—519 

1894, . 

17 

5,152 

—841 

1895, . 

17 

6,195 

+1,043 

1896, . 

17 

4,868 

—1,327 

1897, . 

17 

4,993 

+125 

SHIP  BUILDING. 

1892 . 

1 

440 

1893, . 

1 

583 

+143 

1894 . 

1 

395 

—188 

1895, . 

1 

336 

—59 

1896, . 

1 

516 

+180 

1897 . 

1 

388 

—128 

AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS. 

1892 . 

2 

516 

1893 . 

2 

527 

+  11 

1894 . 

2 

501 

—26 

1895, . 

2 

535 

+34 

1896, . 

2 

505 

—30 

1897 . 

2 

479 

—26 

—37 
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PERSONS  EMPLOYED — Continued. 

COMPARISON  OF  AVERAGE  NUMBER  OF  PERSONS  EMPLOYED  BY  SAME 
ESTABLISHMENTS  FOR  THE  YEARS  1892,  1893,  1894,  1895,  1896,  1897. 


Number 

Total 

Increase(+) 

Increase 

of  es- 

number  of 

or  decrease 

(+)  or  de- 

tablish- 

persons  em- 

( — )  as  com- 

crease ( — ) 

Character  of  Industry  and  Years. 

ments 

ployed  dur- 

pared  with 

1897  as 

consid- 

ing  the 

the  precea- 

compared 

ered. 

year. 

ing  year. 

with  1892. 

SEWING  MACHINES  AND  BI- 

CYCLES. 

1892, . 

1 

161 

]gq?f  . 

1 

100 

—61 

1894, . 

1 

100 

1£Q5  . 

1 

150 

-1-50 

1896, . 

1 

225 

+75 

- 

1£97  . 

1 

185 

—40 

+24 

PIANOS  AND  ORGANS. 

1892 . 

9 

162 

2 

1893, . 

162 

1894, . 

2 

162 

1895, . 

2 

142 

—20 

1896, . 

2 

126 

—16 

1897  . 

2 

125 

— 1 

—37 

RUBBER  BOOTS  AND  SHOES. 

}gq9  . 

1 

325 

jaqs  . 

1 

350 

+25 

1894 . 

1 

350 

1895, . 

1 

398 

+48 

1896, . 

359 

39 

1 

1897 . 

1 

375 

+16 

+50 

CARBONS. 

1892, . 

1893 . 

1G94, . 


1  48  . 

1  50  +2 

1  55  +5 
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PERSONS  EMPLOYED— Continued. 

COMPARISON  OF  AVERAGE  NUMBER  OF  PERSONS  EMPLOYED  BY  SAME 
ESTABLISHMENTS  FOR  THE  YEARS  1892,  1893,  1894,  1895,  1896,  1897. 


Character  of  Industry  and  Years. 

Number 

of  es¬ 
tablish¬ 
ments 

Total 
number  of 

persons  em¬ 
ployed  dur- 

Increase(-f) 
or  decrease 
( — )  as  com¬ 
pared  with 

Increase 
(-f)  or  de¬ 
crease! — ) 
1897  as 

consid¬ 

ered. 

ing  the 
year. 

the  preced¬ 
ing  year. 

compared 
with  1892. 

CARBONS — Continued. 


1895, . 

49 

—6 

1896, . 

50 

+1 

1897 . 

50 

4-2 

CARAMELS. 


1892, .  1 

1893 .  1 

1894,  . 1 

1895,  .  1 

1896 .  1 

1897, .  1 


500  . 

400  —100  . 

390  —10  . 

400  +10  . 

400  .  . 

315  —85  —185 


CARPETS. 


1892 . 

6,750 

1893 . 

1894, . 

24 

5,326 

—334 

1895 . 

24 

5,907 

4-581 

1896 . 

24 

5,362 

—545 

1897, . 

24 

^  4Q£ 

WOOLEN  Y'ARNS. 

1892, . 

10 

1,865 

1  471 

1893, . 

10 

1894, . 

10 

1  140 

1895, . 

10 

1,616 

OuO 

4-468 

1896 . 

10 

1  331 

OQ£ 

1897 . 

10 

1,476 

i-Od 

4-145 

—1,254 


—389 
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PERSONS  EMPLOYED — Continued. 

COMPARISON  OF  AVERAGE  NUMBER  OF  PERSONS  EMPLOYED  BY  SAME 
ESTABLISHMENTS  FOR  THE  YEARS  1892,  1893,  1894,  1895,  1896,  1897. 


Character  of  Industry  and  Years. 

Number 

of  es¬ 
tablish¬ 
ments 

consid¬ 

ered. 

Total 
number  of 
persons  em¬ 
ployed  dur¬ 
ing  the 
year. 

Increase(+) 
or  decrease 
( — )  as  com¬ 
pared  with 
the  preced¬ 
ing  year. 

Increase 
(+)  or  de¬ 
crease! — ) 
1897  as 
compared 
with  1892. 

COTTON  YARNS. 

1QQ9  . 

3 

259 

18QQ  . 

3 

233 

—26 

Ig94  . 

3 

270 

+37 

1895  . 

3 

294 

+24 

18^6  . 

3 

220 

—74 

1897  . . . 

3 

255 

+35 

—4 

WORSTED  YARNS. 

3 

1,002 

1893  . 

3 

708 

—294 

1«Q4  . 

3 

722 

+14 

3 

1,006 

+284 

ISQfi  . 

3 

665 

—341 

1  £Q7  . 

3 

728 

+63 

—274 

MISCELLANEOUS  YARNS. 

9 

544 

1893  . 

9 

477 

—67 

1894  . 

9 

418 

—59 

18Qq  . 

9 

445 

+27 

1SQ£  . 

9 

378 

—67 

1  £Q7  . 

9 

422 

+44 

—122 

WOOLEN  GOODS. 

16 

5,573 

1QQQ  . . 

16 

4,926 

—647 

. . 

16 

4,856 

—70 
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PERSONS  EMPLOY  ED — Continued. 

COMPARISON  OF  AVERAGE  NUMBER  OF  PERSONS  EMPLOYED  BY  SAME 
ESTABLISHMENTS  FOR  THE  YEARS  1892,  1893,  1894,  1895,  1896,  1897. 


Number 

Total 

Increase(+) 

Increase 

of  es- 

number  of 

or  decrease 

(+)  or  de- 

tabiish- 

persons  em- 

( — )  as  com- 

crease ( — ) 

Character  of  Industry  and  Years. 

ments 

ployed  dur- 

pared  with 

1897  as 

consid- 

ing  the 

the  preced- 

compared 

ered. 

year. 

ing  year. 

with  1892. 

WOOLEN  GOODS— Continued. 


1895,  . 

16 

5,405 

+549 

1896, . 

16 

3,933 

—1,472 

1897 . 

16 

4,121 

+188 

COTTON  GOODS. 

1892, . 

17 

4  308 

1893, . 

17 

3,874 

—434 

1894 . 

17 

3,687 

—187 

1895, . 

17 

3,925 

+238 

1896 . 

17 

3,894 

—31 

1897, . 

17 

4,173 

+279 

COTTON  AND  WOOLEN  GOODS. 

1892, . 

15 

1  760 

1893 . 

15 

1,580 

—180 

1894,  . 

15 

1,406 

—174 

1895 . 

15 

1,657 

+251 

1896, . 

15 

1,282 

—375 

1897 . 

15 

1,236 

—46 

WORSTED  GOODS. 

1892, . 

3 

661 

1893 . 

3 

386 

—275 

1894, . 

3 

461 

+75 

1895 . 

3 

547 

+86 

1896 . 

3 

389 

—158 

1897 . 

3 

610 

+221 
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PERSONS  EMPLOYED— Continued. 

COMPARISON  OF  AVERAGE  NUMBER  OF  PERSONS  EMPLOYED  BY  SAME 
ESTABLISHMENTS  FOR  THE  YEARS  1892,  1893,  1894,  1895,  1896,  1897. 


Number 

Total 

Increase(+) 

Increase 

of  es- 

number  of 

or  decrease 

(+)  or  de- 

tablish- 

persons  em- 

( — )  as  com- 

crease ( — ) 

Character  of  Industry  and  Years. 

ments 

ployed  dur- 

pared  with 

1897  as 

consid- 

ing  the 

the  preced- 

compared 

ered. 

year. 

ing  year. 

with  1892. 

KNIT  GOODS. 


1892, .  5 

1893 .  5 

1894,  .  5 

1895,  .  5 

1896,  .  5 

1897 .  5 

CHENILLE  GOODS. 

1892,  .  5 

1893,  .  5 

1894,  . 5 

1895,  . 5 

1896,  . 5 

1897,  . 5 

MIXED  TEXTILES. 

1892,  .  9 

1893,  .  9 

1894,  .  9 

1895,  .  9 

1896,  .  9 

1897,  .  9 

TAPESTRY  AND  TABLE  COV¬ 
ERS. 

1892  .  3 

1893  .  .  3 


989 

973 

—16 

807 

—166 

1,051 

'  +244 

973 

—78 

1,010 

+37 

1,577 

1,153 

—424 

1,176 

+23 

1,189 

+13 

1,378 

+189 

1,542 

+164 

2,024 

1,688 

—336 

1,847 

+159 

2,028 

+181 

1,894 

—134 

2,025 

+131 

225 

187 

—38 

229 

+42 

+21 


—35 


+1 


1894 


3 
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PERSONS  EMPLOYED — Continued. 

COMPARISON  OF  AVERAGE  NUMBER  OF  PERSONS  EMPLOYED  BY  SAME 
ESTABLISHMENTS  FOR  THE  YEARS  1892,  1893,  1894,  1895,  1896,  1897. 


Character  ofTndiistry  and  Years. 

Number 

of  es¬ 
tablish¬ 
ments 

consid¬ 

ered. 

Total 
number  of 

persons  em¬ 
ployed  dur¬ 
ing  the 
year. 

Increase(  +  ) 
or  decrease 
( — )  as  com¬ 
pared  with 
the  preced¬ 
ing  year. 

Increase 
(+)  or  de¬ 
crease  ( — ) 
1897  as 
compared 
with  1892. 

TAPESTRY  AND  TABLE  COV- 

ERS — Continued. 

1895, . 

3 

326 

+97 

1896, . 

3 

296 

—30 

1897, . 

3 

393 

+97 

+168 

HOSIERY. 

1892, . 

13 

2,944 

1893 . 

13 

2,647 

—297 

1894 . 

13 

2,589 

—58 

1895 . 

13 

3,329 

+740 

1896, . 

13 

2,708 

—621 

1897, . 

13 

3,012 

+304 

+68 

HOSIERY  AND  KNIT  GOODS. 

1892, . 

3 

595 

1893 . 

3 

610 

+15 

1894, . 

3 

600 

—10 

1895, . 

3 

628 

+28 

1896, . 

3 

453 

—175 

1897, . 

3 

538 

+85 

—57 

SILK  BROAD  GOODS. 

1892 . 

4 

1,736 

1893 . 

4 

1,092 

—644 

1894, . 

4 

1,446 

+354 

1895 . 

4 

1  918 

4-479 

1896 . 

4 

1  850 

1897 . 

4 

2,667 

+817 

+931 
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PERSONS  EMPLOYED— Continued. 

COMPARISON  OF  AVERAGE  NUMBER  OF  PERSONS  EMPLOYED  BY  SAME 
ESTABLISHMENTS  FOR  THE  YEARS  1892,  1893,  1894,  1895,  1896,  1897. 


Character  of  Industry  and  Years. 

Number 

of  es¬ 
tablish¬ 
ments 

consid¬ 

ered. 

Total 
number  of 

persons  em¬ 
ployed  dur¬ 
ing  the 
year. 

Increase(+) 
or  decrease 
( — )  as  com¬ 
pared  with 
the  preced¬ 
ing  year. 

Increase 
(+)  or  de¬ 
crease  ( — ) 
1897  as 
comp  ared 
with  1892. 

RIBBONS. 

1892, . 

1 

119 

1 . 

1 

112 

—7 

1894, . . 

1 

122 

+10 

1  sqf;  . 

1 

135 

+13 

189G, . 

1 

125 

—10 
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AGGREGATE  WAGES  PAID. 

COMPARISON  OF  AGGREGATE  AMOUNT  OF  WAGES  PAID  BY  SAME 
ESTABLISHMENTS  FOR  THE  YEARS  1892,  1893,  1894,  1895,  1896,  1897. 

(In  this  table  the  aggregate  wages  paid  by  the  same  establishments  for  each 
of  the  years  1892,  1893,  1894, 1895,  1896  and  1897  is  presented,  with  the  relative  in¬ 
crease  or  decrease,  together  with  the  increase  or  decrease  1897  over  1892.  Forty- 
nine  industries,  representing  363  establishments  are  considered.) 


Number 

Increase(+) 

|  of  es- 

or  decrease 

tablish- 

Aggregate 

( — )  as  com- 

ments 

amount  of 

pared  with 

consid- 

wages  paid. 

the  preced- 

ered. 

ing  year. 

Increase 
(+)  or  de¬ 
crease  ( — ) 
1897  as 
compared 
with  1892. 


Character  of  Industry  and  Years. 


PIG  IRON. 

1892 . 

1893, . 

1894  . 

j895 . 

1896,  . 

1897,  . 

ROLLING  MILLS— GENERAL 
PRODUCT. 

1892,  . 

1893,  . 

1894,  . 

1895  . 

1896  . 

1897, ...: . 

IRON  AND  STEEL  SHEETS  AND 
PLATES. 

1892,  . . . 

1893,  . 

1894,  . 


13 

$1,222,091 

13 

968,289 

—$253,802  . 

13 

658,393 

—309,896  . 

13 

1,060,012 

+401,619  . 

13 

947,503 

—112,509  . 

13 

797,839 

—149,664  --$424,252 

32 

19,909,005 

32 

17,884,919 

—2,024,086  . 

32 

14,537,538 

—3,347,381  . 

32 

17,620,324 

+3,082,786  . 

32 

17,829,462 

+209,138  . 

32 

17,159,786 

—669,676  —2,719,219 

14 

3,225,444 

14 

2,658,514 

—566,930  . 

14 

2,251,379 

—407,135  . 
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AGGREGATE  WAGES  PAID— Continued. 

COMPARISON  OF  AGGREGATE  AMOUNT  OF  WAGES  PAID  BY  SAME 
ESTABLISHMENTS  FOR  THE  YEARS  1892,  1893,  1894,  1895,  1896,  1897. 


Character  of  Industry  and  Years. 


Number 
of  es¬ 
tablish¬ 
ments 
consid¬ 
ered. 


Aggregate 
amount  of 
wages  paid. 


Increase  (+) 
or  decrease 
( — )  as  com¬ 
pared  with 
the  preced¬ 
ing  year. 


Increase 
(+)  or  de¬ 
crease! — ) 
1897  as 
compared 
with  1892. 


IRON  AND  STEEL  SHEETS  AND 
PLATES — Continued. 

1895,  . 

1896,  . 

1897 . 

PLATE  AND  BAR. 

1892 . 

1893,  . 

1894,  . 

1895,  . 

1896 . 

1897,  . 

STEEL. 

1892,  . ^ . 

1893,  . 

1894,  . 

1895,  . 

1896 . . . 

1897, . 

ARCHITECTURAL  CAST  AND 
WROUGHT  IRON  WORK. 

1892, . 

1893  . 

1894  . 

1895  . 

1896  . 

1897, . 


14 

2,728,209 

+476,830 

14 

2,390,653  ’ 

—337,556 

14 

2,569,347 

+178,694 

—656,097 

3 

1,685,275 

3 

1,150,276 

—534,999 

3 

696,970 

—453,306 

3 

864,145 

+167.175 

3 

596,165 

—267,980 

3 

626,280 

+30,115 

—1,058,995 

13 

6,601,181 

13 

5,234,148 

—1,367,033 

13 

4,492,128 

—742,020 

13 

5,872,084 

+1,379,956 

13 

4,592,017 

—1,280,067 

13 

4,918,524 

+326,507 

—1,682,657 

4 

810,020 

4 

699,209 

—110,811 

4 

488,190 

—211,019 

4 

786,657 

+298,467 

4 

718,716 

—67,941 

4 

597,775 

—120,941 

—212,245 
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AGGREGATE  WAGES  PAID — Continued. 

COMPARISON  OF  AGGREGATE  AMOUNT  OF  WAGES  PAID  BY  SAME 
ESTABLISHMENTS  FOR  THE  YEARS  1892,  1893,  1894,  1895,  1896,  1897. 


Number 

of  es- 

Aggregate 

Increase(  +  ) 
or  decrease 

Increase 
(  +  )  or  de- 

tablish- 

( — )  as  com- 

crease( — ) 

Character  of  Industry  and  Years. 

ments 

amount  of 

pared  with 

1897  as 

consid¬ 

ered. 

wages  paid. 

the  preced¬ 
ing  year. 

compared 
with  1892. 

IRON  FORGING. 

1892  . . . 

1893  . 

1894  . 

1895  . 

1896  . 

1897  . 

NAILS  AND  SPIKES. 

1892  . 

1893  . 

1894  . 

1895  . 

1896  . 

1897  . 

NUTS  AND  BOLTS. 

1892 . 

1893, . 

1894  . 

1895  . 

1896  . 

1897  . 

PIPES  AND  TUBES. 

1892 . 

1893, . 

1894 . 


4 

379,070 

4 

302,651 

—76,419 

4 

237,457 

—65,194 

4 

311,275 

+73,818 

4 

295,092 

—16,183 

4 

281,250 

—13,842 

10 

1,294,034 

10 

1,130,151 

—163,883 

10 

770,354 

—359,797 

10 

848,142 

+77,778 

10 

527,201 

—320,941 

10 

593,927 

+66,726 

2 

238,112 

2 

235,777 

—2,335 

2 

208,854 

—26,923 

2 

257,202 

+48,348 

2 

211,195 

—46.007 

2 

200,064 

—11,131 

4 

575,531 

4 

519,129 

—56,402 

4 

513,268 

—5,861 

—97,820 


—700,107 


—38,048 


8-9-97 
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AGGKEGATE  WAGES  PAID— Continued. 

COMPARISON  OF  AGGREGATE  AMOUNT  OF  WAGES  PAID  BY  SAME 
ESTABLISHMENTS  FOR  THE  YEARS  1892,  1893,  1894,  1895,  1896,  1897. 


Number 

Increase  (+) 

Increase 

of  es- 

or  decrease 

(+)  or  de- 

tahlish-  Aggregate 

— )  as  com- 

crease ( — ) 

Character  of  Industry  and  Years. 

amount  of 

ments 

pared  with 

1897  as 

consid-  wagespaid‘ 

the  preced- 

compared 

ered. 

ing  year. 

with  1892. 

PIPES  AND  TUBES — Continued. 


1895, . 

4 

646,083 

+132,815 

1896, . 

4 

658,449 

+12,366 

1897, . 

4 . 

642,407 

—16,042 

IRON  FOUNDRIES  AND  MA- 

CHINE  WORKS. 

18Q9  . 

25 

1,967,645 

1893, . . . 

25 

1,533,465 

—434,180 

1894, . 

25 

1,313,309 

—220,156 

1895, . . '•  •  •  • 

25 

1,571,056 

+257,747 

1896, . 

25 

1,384,299 

—186,757 

1897 . 

25 

1,513,104 

+128,805 

STOVES,  RANGES,  HEATERS, 

ETC. 

-|£Q9,  . 

9 

630,622 

1893, . 

9 

674,514 

+43,892 

1894, . 

9 

526,222 

—148,292 

1895, . 

9 

575,802 

+49,580 

1896, . 

9 

559,614 

—16,188 

1897, . 

9 

574,595 

+14,981 

HARDWARE. 

18Q9  . 

4 

608,700 

1893, . 

4 

581,468 

—27,232 

1894, . 

4 

494,538 

—86,930 

1895, . 

4 

589,411 

+94,873 

1896, . 

4 

506,748 

—82,663 

+66,876 


—454,541 


—56,027 
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AGGREGATE  WAGES  PAID— Continued. 

COMPARISON  OF  AGGREGATE  AMOUNT  OF  WAGES  PAID  BY  SAME 
ESTABLISHMENTS  FOR  THE  YEARS  1892,  1893,  1894,  1895,  1896,  1897. 


Character  of  Industry  and  Years. 


Number 
of  es¬ 
tablish¬ 
ments 
consid¬ 
ered. 


Aggregate 
amount  of 
wages  paid. 


Increase  (  +  ) 
or  decrease 
( — )  as  com¬ 
pared  with 
the  preced¬ 
ing  year. 


Increase 
(+)  or  de¬ 
crease! — ) 
1897  as 
compared 
with  1892. 


MALLEABLE  IRON. 
1892 . 

1893,  . 

1894,  . 

1895 . 

1896, . 

1897 . 


IRON  CHAINS. 

1892,  . 

1893,  . 

1894,  . 

1895 . 

1896, . 

1897 . 

SAWS,  EDGE  TOOLS,  ETC. 
1892,  . 

1893  . 

1894  . 

1895,  . 

1896,  . 

1897,  . 

METAL  AND  METALLIC  GOODS. 

1892,  . 

1893,  . 

1894 . 


2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 


207,159  . 

167,644  —39,515  . 

129,634  —38,010  . 

185,490  +55,856  . 

206,976  +21,486  . 

208,714  +1,738  +1,555 


1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 


34,000  .  . 

24,000  —10,000  . 

20,000  —4,000  . 

28,400  +8,400  . 

25,000  —3,400  . 

21,610  —3,390  —12,390 


5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 


1,306,442 

1,166,262 

872,555 

1,078,514 

1,083,069 

988,912 


—140,180 

—293,707 

+205,959 

+4,555 

—94,157 


—317,530 


8  833,385  . 

8  738,036  —95,349 

8  675,524  —62,512 
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AGGREGATE  WAGES  PAID— Continued. 

COMPARISON  OF  AGGREGATE  AMOUNT  OF  WAGES  PAID  BY  SAME 
ESTABLISHMENTS  FOR  THE  YEARS  1892,  1893,  1894,  1895,  1896,  1897. 


Character  of  Industry  and  Years. 


Number 

Increase (+) 

Increase 

of  es- 

or  decrease 

(+)  or  de- 

tablish- 

Aggregate 

( — )  as  com- 

crease ( — ) 

ments 

amount  of 

pared  with 

1897  as 

consid- 

wages  paid. 

the  preced- 

compared 

ered. 

ing  year. 

With  1892. 

METAL  AND  METALLIC  GOODS 
— Continued. 

1895, . 

1896 . 

1897, . 

LOCOMOTIVES  AND  ENGINES. 

1892,  . 

1893,  . 

1894  . 

1895  . 

1896  . 

1897  . 

ENGINES  AND  BOILERS. 

1892,  . 

1893,  . 

1894,  . 

1895,  . 

1896,  . 

1897,  . 

BOILERS. 

1892,  . 

1893,  . . . 

1894,  . . 

1895 . 

1896,  . 

1897,  . 


8 

829,877 

+154,353 

8 

812,633 

—17,244 

8 

712,676 

—99,957 

14 

6,941,946 

14 

6,528,803 

—413,143 

14 

4,032,489 

—2,496,314 

14 

5,231,956 

+1,199,467 

14 

5,402,517 

+170,561 

14 

5,398,050 

—4,467 

6 

820,391 

6 

658,487 

—161,904 

6 

521,260 

—137,227 

6 

647,889 

+126,629 

6 

647,307 

—582 

6 

552,180 

—95,127 

7 

394,594 

7 

285,385 

—109,209 

7 

220,692 

—64,693 

7 

253,044 

+32,352 

7 

231,665 

—21,379 

7 

236,863 

+5,198 

—120,709 


—1,543,896 


— 268,211 


— 157,731 
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AGGREGATE  WAGES  PAID— Continued. 

COMPARISON  OF  AGGREGATE  AMOUNT  OF  WAGES  PAID  BY  SAME 
ESTABLISHMENTS  FOR  THE  YEARS  1892,  1893,  1894,  1895,  1896,  1897. 


Character  of  Industry  and  Years. 

Number 

of  es¬ 
tablish¬ 
ments 

consid¬ 

ered. 

Aggregate 
amount  of 
wages  paid . 

Increase(-l-) 
or  decrease 
( — )  as  com¬ 
pared  with 
the  preced¬ 
ing  year. 

Increase 
(  +  )  or  de- 
crease( — ) 
1897  as 
compared 
with  1892. 

BRIDGES. 

1892  . 

4 

532,673 

1893  . 

4 

413,517 

—119.156 

1894  . 

4 

262,240 

—151,277 

1895 . 

4 

450,391 

+188,151 

189G  . 

4 

293,005 

—157,386 

1897 . 

4 

275,270 

— 17,735 

—257,403 

CAR  SPRINGS. 

1892  . 

1 

139,800 

1893  . 

1 

104,498 

—35,302 

1894  . 

1 

49,664 

—54,834 

1895  . 

1 

67,556 

+  17,892 

1896  . 

1 

76,031 

+8,475 

1897 . 

1 

69,144 

—6,887 

—70,656 

CAR  COUPLERS. 

1892  . 

1 

361,338 

1893  . 

1 

281,375 

—79,963 

1894  . 

1 

160,978 

—120,397 

1895  . 

1 

304,785 

+143,807 

1896  . 

1 

436,177 

+131,392 

1897 . 

1 

371,800 

—64,377 

+10,462 

CARS  AND  CAR  WHEELS. 

1892  . 

8 

1,901,062 

1893 . 

8 

1,579,523 

—321,539 

1894 . 

8 

1,292,310 

—287,213 
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AGGREGATE  WAGES  PAID— Continued. 

COMPARISON  OF  AGGREGATE  AMOUNT  OF  WAGES  PAID  BY  SAME 
ESTABLISHMENTS  FOR  THE  YEARS  1892,  1893,  1894,  1895,  1896,  1897. 


Character  of  Industry  and  Years. 


Number 
of  es¬ 
tablish¬ 
ments 
consid¬ 
ered. 


Aggregate 
amount  of 
wages  paid. 


Increase(+) 
or  decrease 
( — )  as  com¬ 
pared  with 
the  preced¬ 
ing  year. 


Increase 
(+)  or  de¬ 
crease  ( — ) 
1S97  as 
compared 
with  1892. 


CARS  AND  CAR  WHEELS— Con¬ 
tinued. 

1895,  . 

1896,  . 

1897,  . 

WINDOW  GLASS,  BOTTLE  AND 
TABLE  GOODS. 

1892,  . 

1893 . 

1894,  . . . 

1895,  . 

1896  . . 

1897  . 

SHIP  BUILDING. 

1892 . 

1893,  . 

1894,  . 

1895,  . 

1896,  . 

1897 . 

AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS. 

1892,  . 

1893,  . . 

1894,  . 

1895 . 

1896,  . . 

1897,  . 


8  ' 

1,533,033 

+240,723  . 

8 

1,363,150 

—169,883  . 

8 

1,335,463 

—27,687  —565,599 

17 

17 

3,013,108 

2,209,369 

—803,739 

17 

2,219,127 

+9,758 

17 

2,198,916 

—20,211 

17 

1,903,683 

—295,233 

17 

2,257,805 

+354,122 

—755,303 

1 

242,358 

324,439 

1 

+82,081 

1 

226,858 

—97,581 

1 

190,820 

—36,038 

1 

285,103 

+94,283 

1 

215,604 

—69,499 

—26,754 

2 

199,277 

181,848 

2 

—17,429 

2 

173,846 

—8,002 

2 

191,409 

+17,563 

2 

176,371 

—15,038 

2 

174,515 

—1,856 

—24,762 
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AGGREGATE  WAGES  PAID — Continued. 

COMPARISON  OF  AGGREGATE  AMOUNT  OF  WAGES  PAID  BY  SAME 
ESTABLISHMENTS  FOR  THE  YEARS  1892,  1893,  1894,  1895,  1896,  1897. 


Number 

Increase(+) 

Increase 

Character  of  Industry  and  Years. 

of  es¬ 
tablish¬ 
ments 

consid- 

Aggregate 
amount  of 
wages  paid. 

or  decrease 
( — )  as  com¬ 
pared  with 
the  preced- 

(+)  or  de¬ 
crease  ( — ) 
•  1897  as 
compared 

ered. 

ing  year. 

with  1892. 

SEWING  MACHINES  AND  BI¬ 
CYCLES. 


1892  . 

1893  . 

1894  . 

1895,  . 

1896,  . 

1897,  . 

PIANOS  AND  ORGANS. 

1892  . . . 

1893,  . 

1894,  . 

1895,  . 

1896  . : . 

1897  . 

RUBBER  BOOTS  AND  SHOES. 

1892,  . 

1893  . 

1894  . 

1895,  . 

1896,  . 

1897 . 

CARBONS. 

1892 . 

1893,  . 

1894 . 


1  84,657 

1  48,096 

1  38,246 

1  60,107 

1  65,000 

1  52,000 


—36,561  . 

—9,850  . 

+21,861  . 

+4,893  . 

—13,000  —32,657 


2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 


53,972 

50,583 

46,187 

49,644 

51,392 

52,502 


—3,389 

—4,396 

+3,457 

+1,748 

+1,110 


—1,470 


1  141,784 

1  145,471 

1  128,156 

1  150,705 

1  131,577 

1  103,639 


+3,687  . 

—17,315  . 

+22,549  . 

—19,128  . 

—27,938  —38,145 


1  25,000  . 

1  27,000  +2,000 

1  29,000  +2,000 
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AGGREGATE  WAGES  PAID— Continued. 

COMPARISON  OF  AGGREGATE  AMOUNT  OF  WAGES  PAID  BY  SAME 
ESTABLISHMENTS  FOR  THE  YEARS  1892,  1893,  1894,  1895,  1896,  1897. 


Charactfr  of  Industry  and  Years. 


Number 
I  of  es- 
tablish- 
ments 
consid¬ 
ered. 


Aggregate 
amount  of 
wages  paid. 


Increase  (  +  ) 
or  decrease 
( — )  as  com¬ 
pared  with 
the  preced¬ 
ing  year. 


Increase 
(+)  or  de¬ 
crease  ( — ) 
1897  as 
compared 
with  1892. 


CARBONS — Continued. 


1895, 

1896, 

1897, 


CARAMELS. 

1892,  . 

1893  . 

1894  . 

1895,  . 

1896,  . 

1897,  . 

CARPETS. 

1892 . . . 

1893,  . 

1894 . 

1895, . . 

1896 . 

1897, . 

WOOLEN  YARNS. 

1892  . 

1893  . 

1894  . 

1895,  . 

1896,  . 

1897,  . 


1 

28,000 

—1,000 

1 

24,000 

—4,000 

1 

24,000 

—1,000 

1 

1 

95,000 

80,000 

—15,000 

1 

81,000 

+1,000 

1 

88,761 

+7,761 

1 

76,961 

—11,800 

1 

74,151 

—2,81c 

—20,849 

24 

2,573,458 

24 

2,085,404 

—488,054  . 

24 

1,002,657 

1,082,747  . 

24 

2,228,021 

+1,225,364  . 

24 

1,830,621 

—397,400  . 

24 

1,983,366 

+152,745  —590,092 

10 

527,864 

10 

428,848 

—99,016  . 

10 

286,557 

—142,291  . 

10 

424,006 

+137,449  . 

10 

408,385 

—15,621  . 

10 

384,803 

—23,582  —143,061 
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AGGREGATE  WAGES  PAID — Continued. 

COMPARISON  OF  AGGREGATE  AMOUNT  OF  WAGES  PAID  BY  SAME 
ESTABLISHMENTS  FOR  THE  YEARS  1892,  1893,  1894,  1895,  1896,  1897. 


Number 

Increase (-f)  Increase 

of  es- 

or  decrease  (  +  )  or  de- 

tablish- 

Aggregate 

( — )  as  com-  crease  ( — ) 

Character  of  Industry  and  Years. 

ments 

amount  of 

pared  with  1897  as 

consid- 

wages  paid. 

the  preced-  compared 

ered. 

ing  year,  with  1892. 

COTTON  YARNS. 


1892, . 

3 

84  571 

1893 . 

3 

71,384 

—13,187 

1894 . 

3 

70,983 

—401 

1895 . 

3 

89,806 

+  18,823 

1896 . 

3 

63,476 

—26,330 

1897 . 

3 

78,009 

+14,533 

WORSTED  YARNS. 

1892 . 

3 

?q8  181 

1893 . 

3 

211,833 

—86,348 

1894 . 

3 

201,584 

—10,249 

1895 . 

3 

278,890 

+77,306 

1896 . 

3 

157,080 

—121,810 

1897, . 

3 

201,321 

+44,241 

MISCELLANEOUS  YARNS. 

1892, . 

9 

21  9  052 

1893, . 

9 

150,765 

—61,287 

1894, . 

9 

138,072 

—12,693 

1895 . 

9 

159,564 

+21,492 

1896, . 

9 

130,224 

—29,340 

1897, . 

9 

156,864 

+26,640 

WOOLEN  GOODS. 

1892, . 

16 

1  <152  204 

1893 . 

16 

1,527,984 

—425,380 

1894 . 

16 

1,388,781 

—139,203 
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AGGREGATE  WAGES  PAID— Continued. 

COMPARISON  OF  AGGREGATE  AMOUNT  OF  WAGES  PAID  BY  SAME 
ESTABLISHMENTS  FOR  THE  YEARS  1892,  1893,  1894,  1895,  1896,  1897. 


Number 

Increase (+) 

Increase 

of  es¬ 
tablish- 

Aggregate 

or  decrease 
( — )  as  com- 

(+)  or  de¬ 
crease  ( — ) 

Character  of  Industry  and  Years. 

ments 

amount  of 
wages  paid. 

pared  with 

1897  as 

consid- 

the  preced- 

compared 

ered. 

ing  year. 

with  1892. 

, 

WOOLEN  GOODS— Continued. 


1  . 

16 

1,694,440 

+305,659 

1QQ£  . 

16 

1,199,111 

—495,329 

1897, . 

16 

1,363,041 

+163,930 

—590,323 

COTTON  GOODS. 

1QQ9  . 

17 

1,656,805 

18Q3  . 

17 

1,186,610 

—470,195 

1  5Q4  . 

17 

1,171,554 

—15,056 

1  qqc;  . 

17 

1,303,844 

+132,290 

ISQfi  . 

17 

1,064,130 

—239,714 

1897, . 

17 

1,251,253 

+187,123 

—405,552 

COTTON  AND  WOOLEN  GOODS. 

15 

610,173 

1SQ9  . 

15 

472,203 

—137,970 

1  ftQ  A.  . 

15 

408,085 

—64,118 

. 

15 

489,535 

+81,450 

1£Q£  . 

15 

364,430 

—125,105 

1897, . 

15 

379,502 

+15,072 

—230,671 

WORSTED  GOODS. 

1892, . 

3 

239,858 

•- 

--  -- 

1QQQ  . 

3 

135,561 

—104,297 

icq4  . 

3 

158,743 

+23,182 

iqqc;  . 

3 

192,633 

+33,890 

3 

132,290 

—60,343 

1897 . 

3 

256,513 

+124,223 

+16,655 
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AGGREGATE  WAGES  PAID — Continued. 

COMPARISON  OF  AGGREGATE  AMOUNT  OF  WAGES  PAID  BY  SAME 
ESTABLISHMENTS  FOR  THE  YEARS  1892,  1893,  1894,  1895,  1896,  1897. 


Character  of  Industry  and  Years. 


Number 
of  es¬ 
tablish¬ 
ments 
consid¬ 
ered. 


Aggregate 
amount  of 
wages  paid. 


Increase (+) 
or  decrease 
( — )  as  com¬ 
pared  with 
the  preced¬ 
ing  year. 


Increase 
(  +  )  or  de¬ 
crease  ( — ) 
1897  as 
compared 
with  1892. 


KNIT  GOODS. 

1892 . 

1893,  . 

1894  . 

1895  . 

1896  . 

1897, . 

CHENILLE  GOODS. 

1892  . 

1893  . 

1894  . 

1895  . 

1896  . 

1897, . 

MIXED  TEXTILES. 

1892, . 

1893  . 

1894  . 

1895  . 

1896, . 

1897  . 

TAPESTRY  AND  TABLE  COV¬ 
ERS. 

1892  . 

1893  . 

1894,  . 


5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 


286,648 

255,438 

205,732 

288,841 

228,053 

247,615 


—31,210 

—49,706 

+83,109 

—60,788 

+19,562 


—39,033 


5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 


648,492 

435,761 

442,828 

460,319 

501,772 

575,861 


—212,731 

+7,067 

+17,491 

+41,453 

+74,089 


—72,631 


9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 


712,059  . 

520,683  —191,376  . 

531,680  +10,997  . 

615,095  +83,415  . 

559,443  —55,652  . 

591,656  +32,213  —120,403 


3  94,620  . 

3  68,484  —26,136 

3  91,722  +23,238 
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AGGREGATE  WAGES  PAID— Continued. 

COMPARISON  OF  AGGREGATE  AMOUNT  OF  WAGES  PAID  BY  SAME 
ESTABLISHMENTS  FOR  THE  YEARS  1892,  1893,  1894,  1895,  1896,  1897. 


Character  of  Industry  and  Years. 


'Number 
of  es¬ 
tablish¬ 
ments 
consid¬ 
ered. 


Aggregate 
amount  of 
wages  paid. 


Increase(+) 
or  decrease 
( — )  as  com¬ 
pared  with 
the  preced¬ 
ing  year. 


Increase 
(+)  or  de¬ 
crease  ( — ) 
1897  as 
compared 
with  1892. 


TAPESTRY  AND  TABLE  COV¬ 
ERS — Continued. 

1895,  . 

1896,  . 

1897 . 

HOSIERY. 

1892  . 

1893,  . 

1894,  . 

1895,  . 

1896  . 

1897,  . 

HOSIERY  AND  KNIT  GOODS. 
1892, . 

1893  . 

1894, . 

1895 . . 

1896,  . 

1897  . 


SILK  BROAD  GOODS. 

1892,  . 

1893,  . 

1894 . 

1895,  . 

1896,  . 

1897,  . . 


3 

124,723 

+33,001 

3 

115,266 

—9,457 

3 

161,275 

+46,009 

+66,655 

13 

770,891 

13 

660,803 

—110,088 

13 

567,411 

—93,392 

13 

863,884 

+296,473 

13 

632,065 

•  —231,819 

13 

773,370 

+141,305 

+2,479 

3 

197,312 

3 

186,860 

—10,452 

3 

191,806 

+4,946 

3 

179,494 

—12,312 

3 

105,220 

—74,274 

3 

148,908 

+43,688 

—48,404 

4 

430,455 

4 

248,372 

—182,083 

4 

362,119 

+113,747 

4 

449,854 

+87,735 

4 

470,930 

+21,076 

4 

632,685 

+161,755 

+202,230 
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AGGREGATE  W  AGES  I* A II) — Continued. 


COMPARISON  OF  AGGREGATE  AMOUNT  OF  WAGES  PAID  BY  SAME 
ESTABLISHMENTS  FOR  THE  YEARS  1892,  1893,  1894,  1895,  1896,  1897. 


Character  of  Industry  and  Years. 


RIBBONS. 

1892 . 

1893, . 

1894  . 

1895  . 

1896  . 

1897  . 


Number 

of  es¬ 
tablish¬ 
ments 

consid¬ 

ered. 

Aggregate 
amount  of 
wages  paid . 

Increase  (  +  ) 
or  decrease 
( — )  as  com¬ 
pared  with 
the  preced¬ 
ing  year. 

Increase 
(+)  or  de¬ 
crease! — ) 
1897  as 
compared 
with  1892. 

1 

40,661 

1 

30,646 

—10,015 

1 

35,500 

+4,854 

1 

49,346 

+13,846 

1 

40,056 

—9,290 

1 

71,250 

+31,194 

+  30,589 
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AVERAGE  YEARLY  EARNINGS. 

COMPARISON  OF  AVERAGE  /EARLY  EARNINGS  IN  SAME  ESTABLISH¬ 
MENTS  FOR  THE  YEARS  1892,  1893,  1894,  1895,  1896,  1897. 

(In  this  table  the  average  yearly  earnings  in  same  establishments  for  each  of 
the  years  1892,  1893,  1894,  1895,  1896  and  1897  is  presented,  with  the  relative  in¬ 
crease  or  decrease,  together  with  the  increase  or  decrease  1897  over  1892.  Forty- 
nine  industries,  representing  363  establishments,  are  considered.) 


Number 

Increase (+) 

Increase 

of  es- 

or  decrease 

(+)  or  de- 

tabiish- 

Average 

( — )  as  com- 

crease ( — ) 

Character  of  Industry  and  Years. 

ments 

yearly 

pared  with 

1897  as 

consid- 

wage. 

the  preced- 

compared 

ered. 

mg  year. 

with  1892. 

PIG  IRON. 


18Q9  . 

13 

$477  92 

1893, . 

13 

446  14 

— $31  78 

1894, . 

13 

382  09 

—64  05 

1895, . 

13 

483  66 

+101  57 

1896 . 

13 

422  61 

—61  05 

1897, . 

13 

419  03 

—3  58 

— $58  89 

ROLLING  MILLS— GENERAL 

PRODUCT. 

32 

562  91 

. 

1893, . 

32 

547  02 

—15  89 

1894, . 

32 

482  65 

—64  37 

1895,  . 

32 

501  65 

+19  00 

1896, . 

32 

513  00 

+11  35 

1897, . 

32 

482  30 

—30  70 

—80  61 

IRON  AND  STEEL  SHEETS  AND 

PLATES. 

1KQ2  . 

14 

633  81 

1893, . 

14 

579  19 

—54  62 

1894, . . . . 

14 

524  31 

—54  88 
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A\  ERAGE  YEARLY  EARNINGS — Continued. 

COMPARISON  OF  AVERAGE  YEARLY  EARNINGS  IN  SAME  ESTABLISH¬ 
MENTS  FOR  THE  YEARS  1892,  1893,  1894,  1895,  1896,  1897. 


Number 
of  es- 

Average 

Increase(-I-) 
or  decrease 

Increase 
(+)  or  de- 

tablish- 

( — )  as  com- 

crease ( — ) 

Character  of  Industry  and  Years. 

ments 

yearly 

pared  with 

1897  as 

consid¬ 

ered. 

wage. 

the  preced¬ 
ing  year. 

compared 
with  1892. 

IRON  AND  STEEL  SHEETS  AND 
PLATES — Continued. 


1895 . 

1896,  . 

1897,  . 

PLATE  AND  BAR. 

1892,  . 

1893,  . 

1894,  . 

1895  . 

1896  . 

1897, . 

STEEL. 

1892  . 

1893  . 

1894  . 

1895,  . 

1896  . 

1897  . 

ARCHITECTURAL  CAST  AND 
WROUGHT  IRON  WORK. 

1892 . 

1893,  . 

1894,  . 

1895  . 

1896  . 

1897  . 


14 

560  32 

+36  01 

14 

528  67 

—31  65 

14 

493  63 

—35  04 

—140  18 

3 

515  53 

3 

493  68 

—21  85 

3 

401  71 

—91  97 

3 

381  86 

—19  85 

3 

460  36 

+78  50 

3 

460  50 

+14 

—55  03 

13 

504  87 

13 

494  49 

—10  38 

13 

459  41 

—35  08 

13 

483  78 

+24  37 

13 

456  55 

—27  23 

13 

474  71 

+  18  16 

—30  16 

4 

600  01 

4 

581  70 

—18  31  . 

4 

500  19 

—81  51  . 

4 

547  05 

+46  86  . 

4 

553  71 

+6  66  . 

4  550  44  —3  27 


9 


—49  57 
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AVERAGE  YEARLY  EARNINGS— Continued. 

COMPARISON  OF  AVERAGE  YEARLY  EARNINGS  IN  SAME  ESTABLISH¬ 
MENTS  FOR  THE  YEARS  1892,  1893„  1894,  1895,  1896,  1897. 


Number 

Increase(+) 

Increase 

of  es- 

Average 

or  decrease 

(+)  or  de- 

tablish- 

( — )  as  com- 

crease ( — ) 

Character  of  Industry  and  Years. 

ments 

yearly 

pared  with 

1897  as 

consid- 

wage. 

the  preced- 

compared 

ered. 

ing  year. 

with  1892. 

IRON  FORGING. 


1892,  . 

1  RQ3 

4 

596  95 

—53  26 

1  SQA 

4 

506  31 

—90  64 

1 

4 

524  03 

+17  72 

1  CQ£ 

4 

518  62 

—5  41 

18Q7 

4 

527  67 

+9  05 

—122 

54 

1892,  . 

1893,  . 

1894,  . 

1895,  , 

1896,  , 

1897, 

NAILS 

AND 

SPIKES. 

10 

429  19 

10 

397  94 

—31  25 

10 

334  21 

—63  73 

10 

350  18 

+15  97 

10 

278  79 

—71  39 

10 

346  52 

+67  73 

—82 

67 

NUTS 

AND 

BOLTS. 

2 

387  17 

1892, 

1893, 

1894, 

1895, 

1896, 

2 

339  24 

—47  93 

2 

372  95 

+33  71 

2 

403  13 

+30  18 

2 

398  48 

—i  65 

1897, 

2 

347  33 

—51  15 

—39 

84 

PIPES 

AND 

TUBES. 

1892, 

4 

430  78 

4  395  98  —34  80 
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AVERAGE  YEARLY  EARNINGS— Continued. 

COMPARISON  OF  AVERAGE  YEARLY  EARNINGS  IN  SAME  ESTABLISH¬ 
MENTS  FOR  THE  YEARS  1892,  1893,  1894,  1895,  1896,  1897. 


Character  of  Industry  and  Years. 

Number 

of  es¬ 
tablish¬ 
ments 

consid¬ 

ered. 

Average 

yearly 

wage. 

Increase (+) 
or  decrease 
( — )  as  com¬ 
pared  with 
the  preced¬ 
ing  year. 

Increase 
(+)  or  de¬ 
crease  ( — ) 
1S97  as 
compared 
with  1892. 

PIPES  AND  TUBES— Continued. 

1895 . 

4 

444  34 

+37  96 

1896 . 

4 

421  15 

—23  19 

1897 . 

4 

473  40 

+52  25 

+42  62 

IRON  FOUNDRIES  AND  MA¬ 
CHINE  WORKS. 

1892,  . 

25 

553  64 

1893, . 

25 

495  14 

—58  50 

1894,  . 

25 

504  53 

+9  39 

1895 . 

25 

512  41 

+7  88 

1896, . 

25 

495  45 

—16  96 

1897, . 

25 

504  03 

+8  58 

—49  61 

STOVES,  RANGES,  HEATERS, 
ETC. 

1892, . 

9 

507  34 

496  33 

1893 . 

9 

—11  01 

1894 . 

9 

425  06 

—71  27 

1895 . 

9 

448  09 

+23  03 

1896, . 

9 

431  80 

—16  29 

1897 . 

9 

448  97 

+  17  17 

—58  37 

HARDWARE. 

1892, . 

4 

388  94 

376  59 

1893, . 

4 

—12  35 

1894, . 

4 

337  79 

—38  80 

1895, . 

4 

371  63 

+33  84 

1896 . 

4 

346  14 

—25  49 

1897, . 

4 

353  98 

+7  84 

—34  96 
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AVERAGE  YEARLY  EARNINGS— Continued. 

COMPARISON  OF  AVERAGE  YEARLY  EARNINGS  IN  SAME  ESTABLISH¬ 
MENTS  FOR  THE  YEARS  1892,  1893,  1894,  1895,  1896,  1897. 


Number 

Increase  (a) 

of  es- 

or  decrease 

tablish- 

Average 

( — )  as  com- 

Character  of  Industry  and  Years. 

ments 

yearly 

pared  with 

consid- 

wage. 

the  preced- 

ered. 

mg  year. 

MALLEABLE  IRON. 


1 RQ9,  . 

2 

516  61 

1893, . 

2 

463  11 

—53  50 

1894,  . 

2 

442  44 

—20  67 

1895 . 

2 

505  42 

+62  98 

1896, . 

2 

465  11 

—40  31 

1897, . 

2 

484  25 

+19  14 

IRON  CHAINS. 

I^q?  . 

i 

357  89 

1893, . 

i 

320  00 

—37  89 

1894, . 

i 

307  70 

—12  30 

1895, . 

i 

350  42 

+42  72 

1896, . 

i 

357  14 

+6  72 

1897 . 

i 

360  17 

+3  03 

SAWS,  EDGE  TOOLS,  ETC. 

1892  . 

5 

533  68 

1893, . 

5 

527  72 

—5  96 

1894, . 

5 

444  05 

—83  67 

1895, . 

5 

538  62 

+94  57 

1896, . 

5 

498  88 

—39  74 

1897, . 

5 

465  15 

—33  73 

METAL  AND  METALLIC  GOODS. 

1892  . 

8 

482  84 

1893 . 

8 

455  02 

—27  82 

1894, . . . 

8 

450  35 

—4  67 

Increase 
(+)  or  de¬ 
crease  ( — ) 
1897  as 
compared 
with  1892. 


—32  36 


+2  28 


—68  53 
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A\  ERAGE  ^  EARLY  EARNINGS — Continued. 

COMPARISON  OF  AVERAGE  YEARLY  EARNINGS  IN  SAME  ESTABLISH¬ 
MENTS  FOR  THE  YEARS  1892,  1893,  1894,  1895,  1896,  1897. 


Character  of  Industry  and  Years. 

Number 

of  es¬ 
tablish¬ 
ments 

consid¬ 

ered. 

Average 

yearly 

wage. 

lncrease(+ 
or  decrease 
( — )  as  com 
pared  with 
the  preced¬ 
ing  year. 

METAL  AND  METALLIC  GOODS 

— Continued. 

1895 . 

8 

487  02 

+36  67 

1896, . 

8 

495  51 

+8  49 

1897, . 

8 

470  41 

—25  10 

LOCOMOTIVES  AND  ENGINES. 

1892, . 

14 

KQR  QO 

1893, . 

14 

560  70 

—38  20 

1894 . 

14 

477  72 

—82  98 

1895, . 

14 

558  79 

+81  07 

1896 . 

14 

528  21 

—30  58 

1897 . 

14 

537  76 

+9  55 

ENGINES  AND  BOILERS. 

1892 . 

6 

536  72 

1893 . 

6 

510  03 

—26  69 

1894 . 

6 

528  49 

+18  46 

1895, . 

6 

533  66 

+5  17 

1896 . 

6 

488  16 

—45  50 

1897 . 

6 

458  24 

—29  92 

BOILERS. 

1892 . 

7 

419  41 

1893, . 

7 

393  67 

—25  74 

1894 . 

7 

319  23 

—74  44 

1895, . 

7 

364  61 

+45  38 

1896 . 

7 

310  13 

—54  48 

1897 . 

7 

363  29 

+53  16 

Increase 
(+)  or  de¬ 
crease  ( — ) 
1897  as 
compared 
with  1892. 


—12  43 


—61  14 


—78  48 


—56  12 
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AVERAGE  YEARLY  EARNINGS — Continued. 

COMPARISON  OF  AVERAGE  YEARLY  EARNINGS  IN  SAME  ESTABLISH¬ 
MENTS  FOR  THE  YEARS  1892,  1893,  1894,  1895,  1896,  1897. 


1895, 

1896, 

1897, 


1 

1 

1 


502  94 
446  90 
457  32 


+115  98 
—56  04 
+10  42 


\ 

Character  of  Industry  and  Years. 

Number 

of  es¬ 
tablish¬ 
ments 

consid¬ 

ered. 

Average 

yearly 

wage. 

Increase(+) 
or  decrease 
( — )  as  com¬ 
pared  with 
the  preced¬ 
ing  year. 

Increase 
(+)  or  de¬ 
crease  ( — ) 
1897  as 
compared 
with  1892. 

BRIDGES. 

4 

437  69 

1QQQ  . 

4 

425  86 

—11  83 

4 

405  31 

—20  55 

1  QQ£  . 

4 

464  32 

+59  01 

1  QQfi  . 

4 

397  03 

—67  29 

1897, . 

4 

436  94 

+39  91 

—75 

CAR  SPRINGS. 

1 

675  36 

1  QQQ  . 

1 

558  81 

—116  55 

1  fiQd.  . 

1 

459  85 

—98  96 

1  qqc;  . 

1 

631  36 

+171  51 

IQQfi  . 

1 

661  14 

+29  78 

1897, . 

1 

553  15 

—7  99 

—122  21 

CAR  COUPLERS. 

1QQ9  . 

1 

545  00 

1  CQQ  . 

1 

493  64 

—51  36 

1894, . 

1 

386  96 

—106  68 

—87  68 


CARS  AND  CAR  WHEELS. 


533  11 
502  39 
456  65 


—30  72 
—45  74 


1892, 

1893, 

1894, 
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AVERAGE  YEARLY  EARNINGS— Continued. 

COMPARISON  OF  AVERAGE  YEARLY  EARNINGS  IN  SAME  ESTABLISH¬ 
MENTS  FOR  THE  YEARS  1892,  1893,  1894,  1895,  1896,  1897. 


Number 

lncrease(-l-) 

Increase 

of  es- 

or  decrease 

(+)  or  de- 

tablish- 

Average 

( — )  as  com- 

crease( — ) 

Character  of  Industry  and  Years. 

ments 

yearly 

pared  with 

1897  as 

consid- 

wage. 

the  preced- 

compared 

ered. 

ing  year. 

with  1892. 

CARS  AND  CAR  WHEELS— Con¬ 
tinued. 


1895,  . 

1896  . 

1897  . 

WINDOW  GLASS,  BOTTLE  AND 
TABLE  GOODS. 

1892  . 

1893  . 

1894, . 

1895 . 

1896,  . 

1897,  . 

SHIP  BUILDING. 

1892,  . 

1893,  . 

1894,  . 

1895,  . 

1896,  . 

1897,  . 

AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS. 

1892, . 

1893 . 

1894, . 

1895 . 

1896,  . 

1897,  . 


8 

531  01 

+74  36 

8 

479  81 

—51  20 

8 

501  87 

+22  06 

—31  24 

17 

462  70 

17 

368  66 

—94  04 

17 

430  73 

+62  07 

17 

354  95 

—75  78 

17 

391  06 

+36  11 

17 

452  19 

+61  13 

—10  51 

1 

550  80 

1 

556  49 

+5  69 

1 

574  32 

+17  83 

1 

567  91 

—6  41 

1 

552  52 

—15  39 

1 

555  68 

+3  16 

+4  88 

2 

386  19 

2 

345  06 

—41  13 

2 

346  99 

+1  93 

2 

357  77 

+10  78 

2 

349  25 

—8  52 

2 

364  33 

+14  08 

—21  86 
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AVERAGE  YEARLY  EARNINGS— Continued. 

COMPARISON  OF  AVERAGE  YEARLY  EARNINGS  IN  SAME  ESTABLISH¬ 
MENTS  FOR  THE  YEARS  1892,  1893,  1894,  1895,  1896,  1897. 


Character  of  Industry  and  Years. 

Number 

of  es¬ 
tablish¬ 
ments 

consid¬ 

ered. 

Average 

yearly 

wage. 

Increase(+) 
or  decrease 
( — )  as  com¬ 
pared  with 
the  preced¬ 
ing  year. 

Increase 
(+)  or  de¬ 
crease  ( — ) 
1897  as 
compared 
with  1892. 

SEWING  MACHINES  AND  BI- 

CYCLES. 

1892 

1 

525  82 

1893, . 

1 

480  96 

—44  86 

1894  . 

i 

382  46 

—98  50 

1895 . 

i 

400  72 

+18  26 

1896  . 

i 

288  88 

—111  84 

1897 . 

i 

281  08 

—7  80 

—244  74 

PIANOS  AND  ORGANS. 

1892  ..  . 

2 

336  16 

1893  . 

2 

312  24 

—20  92 

1894  . 

2 

285  10 

—27  14 

1895, . 

2 

349  61 

+64  51 

1896  . 

2 

407  87 

+58  26 

1897, . 

2 

420  02 

+12  15 

+83  86 

RUBBER  BOOTS  AND  SHOES. 

1892  . 

1 

436  25 

1893  . 

1 

415  63 

—20  62 

1894  . 

1 

366  16 

—49  47 

1895  . 

1 

378  65 

+12  49 

1896  ...  . 

1 

338  66 

—39  99 

1S97, . 

1 

276  37 

—62  29 

—159  88 

CARBONS. 

1892  . 

1 

520  83 

1893  . 

1 

540  00 

+19  17 

1894 . 

1 

527  28 

—12  72 
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AVERAGE  YEARLY  EARNINGS — Continued. 

COMPARISON  OF  AVERAGE  YEARLY  EARNINGS  IN  SAME  ESTABLISH¬ 
MENTS  FOR  THE  YEARS  1892,  1893,  1894,  1895,  1896,  1897. 


Number 

Increase  (  +  ) 

Increase 

of  es- 

or  decrease 

(+)  or  de- 

!  tablish- 

Average 

( — )  as  com- 

crease  (— ) 

Character  of  Industry  and  Years,  ments 

yearly 

pared  with 

1897  as 

consid- 

wage. 

the  preced- 

compared 

ered. 

ing  year. 

with  1892. 

CARBONS — Continued. 


1895  . 

1896  . 

1897  . 

CARAMELS. 
1892 . 

1893,  . 

1894,  . 

1895  . 

1896  . 

1897  . 


CARPETS. 

1892  . 

1893  . 

1894  . 

1895  . 

1896  . . . 

1897, . 


WOOLEN  YARNS. 
1892, . 

1893  . 

1894  . 

1895,  . 

1896,  . 

1897 . 


1 

571  43 

+44  15 

1 

480  00 

—91  43 

1 

480  00 

—40  83 

1 

190  00 

1 

200  00 

+10  00 

1 

207  69 

+7  69 

1 

221  90 

+14  21 

1 

192  40 

—29  50 

1 

235  40 

+43  00 

+45  40 

24 

381  24 

24 

368  45 

—12  79 

24 

355  30 

—13  15 

24 

374  48 

+19  18 

24 

341  41 

—33  07 

24 

360  88 

+19  47 

—20  36 

10 

283  03 

10 

291  53 

+8  50 

10 

249  61 

—41  92 

10 

262  38 

+12  77 

10 

306  83 

+44  45 

10 

260  71 

—46  12 

—22  32 
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AVERAGE  YEARLY  EARNINGS— Continued. 

COMPARISON  OF  AVERAGE  YEARLY  EARNINGS  IN  SAME  ESTABLISH¬ 
MENTS  FOR  THE  YEARS  1892,  1893,  1894,  1895,  1896,  1897. 


Character  of  Industry  and  Years. 

Number 

of  es¬ 
tablish¬ 
ments 

consid¬ 

ered. 

Average 

yearly- 

wage. 

lncrease(+) 
or  decrease 
( — )  as  com¬ 
pared  with 
the  preced¬ 
ing  year. 

COTTON  YARNS. 

]  892, . 

3 

326  53 

1893, . 

3 

306  36 

—20  17 

1894 . 

3 

262  90 

—43  46 

1895 . 

3 

305  46 

+42  56 

1896, . 

3 

288  52 

—16  94 

1897, . 

3 

305  92 

+17  40 

WORSTED  YARNS. 

1892  . 

3 

297  58 

1893, . 

3 

299  20 

+1  62 

1894, . 

3 

279  20 

—20  00 

1895 . 

3 

277  22 

—1  98 

1896, . . . 

3 

236  21 

—41  01 

1897 . 

3 

276  54 

+40  33 

MISCELLANEOUS  YARNS. 

1892  . 

9 

389  80 

1893, . 

9 

316  07 

—73  73 

1894 . 

9 

330  31 

+14  24 

1895, . 

9 

358  57 

+28  26 

1896, . 

9 

344  51 

—14  06 

1897, . 

9 

371  72 

+27  21 

WOOLEN  GOODS. 

16 

350  51 

. 

1893 . 

16 

310  19 

—40  32 

1894, . 

16 

286  00 

—24  19 

Increase 
(+)  or  de¬ 
crease  ( — ) 
1897  as 
compared 
with  1892. 


—20  61 


—21  04 


—18  08 
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AVERAGE  YEARLY  EARNINGS— Continued. 

COMPARISON  OF  AVERAGE  YEARLY  EARNINGS  IN  SAME  ESTABLISH¬ 
MENTS  FOR  THE  YEARS  1892,  1893,  1894,  1895,  1896,  1897. 


Character  of  Industry  and  Years. 


WOOLEN  GOODS — Continued. 

1895  . 

1896  . 

1897, . 


COTTON  GOODS. 

1892,  . 

1893,  . 

1894,  . 

1895,  . 

1896,  . 

1897,  . 

COTTON  AND  WOOLEN  GOODS. 
1892, . 

1893  . 

1894  . 

1895  . 

1896  . 

1897  . . 


WORSTED  GOODS. 

1892, . 

1893 . 

1894,  . 

1895,  . 

1896,  . 

1897,  . 


Number 

of  es¬ 
tablish¬ 
ments 

consid¬ 

ered. 

Average 

yearly 

wage. 

Increase  (+) 
or  decrease 
( — )  as  com¬ 
pared  with 
the  preced¬ 
ing  year. 

Increase 
(+)  or  de¬ 
crease  ( — ) 
1897  as 
compared 
with  1892. 

16 

313  49 

+27  49 

16 

304  88 

—8  61 

16 

330  75 

+25  87 

—19  76 

17 

384  50 

17 

306  30 

—78  28 

17 

317  75 

+11  45 

17 

332  19 

+14  44 

17 

273  27 

—58  92 

17 

299  84 

+26  57 

—84  66 

15 

346  69 

15 

298  86 

—47  83 

15 

290  25 

—8  61 

15 

295  43 

+5  18 

15 

284  27 

—11  16 

15 

307  04 

+22  77 

—39  65 

3 

362  87 

3 

351  18 

—11  69 

3 

344  35 

—6  83 

3 

352  16 

+7  81 

3 

340  08 

—12  08 

3 

420  51 

+80  43 

+57  64 
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AVERAGE  YEARLY  EARNINGS — Continued. 
COMPARISON  OF  AVERAGE  YEARLY  EARNINGS  IN  SAME  ESTABLISH- 


MENTS  FOR  THE  YEARS  1892,  1893,  1894,  1895,  1896,  1897. 

Number 

Increase(+) 

Increase 

of  es- 

or  decrease 

(+)  or  de- 

tablish- 

Average 

( — )  as  com- 

crease ( — ) 

Character  of  Industry  and  Years. 

ments 

yearly 

pared  with 

1897  as 

consid- 

wage. 

the  preced- 

compared 

ered. 

ing  year. 

with  1892. 

KNIT  GOODS. 

1892  . 

5  ' 

289  84 

1  893 . 

5 

262  53 

—27  31 

1894 . 

5 

254  93 

—7  60 

1895;  . .  5  274  82  +19  89 


1897 . 

CHENILLE  GOODS. 

1892,  . 

5 

5 

245  16 

411  21 

+10  78 

—44  68 

1893 . 

5 

377  93 

—33  28 

1894, . 

5 

376  55 

—1  38 

1895, . 

5 

387  14 

+10  59 

1896, . 

5 

364  13 

—23  01 

1897, . 

5 

373  04 

+8  91 

—38  17 

MIXED  TEXTILES. 

1892, . 

9 

351  81 

1893, . 

9 

308  40 

—43  41 

1894 . 

9 

287  86 

—20  54 

1895, . 

9 

303  30 

+75  44 

1896, . 

9 

295  37 

—7  93 

1897, . 

9 

292  18 

—3  19 

—59  63 

TAPESTRY  AND  TABLE  COV- 

ERS. 

189  a., . 

3 

420  53 

1893, . 

3 

312  98 

—107  55 

1894 . 

3 

400  53 

+87  55 
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AVERAGE  YEARLY  EARNINGS— Continued. 

COMPARISON  OF  AVERAGE  YEARLY  EARNINGS  IN  SAME  ESTABLISH¬ 
MENTS  FOR  THE  YEARS  1892,  1893,  1894,  1895,  1896,  1897. 


1 

Number 

Increase(-I-) 

Increase 

of  es- 

or  decrease 

(+)  or  de- 

tablish- 

Average 

( — )  as  com- 

crease ( — ) 

Character  of  Industry  and  Years. 

ments 

yearly 

pared  with 

1897  as 

consid- 

wage. 

the  preced- 

compared 

ered. 

ing  year. 

with  1892. 

TAPESTRY  AND  TABLE  COV¬ 
ERS — Continued. 

1895, . 

1896  . 

1897  . 

HOSIERY. 

189^ . 

1893, . 

1894 . 

1895,  . 

1896,  . 

1897 . 

HOSIERY  AND  KNIT  GOODS. 

1892,  . 

1893,  . 

1894  . 

1895  . 

1896  . 

1897  . . . 

SILK  BROAD  GOODS. 

1892 . 

1893,  . 

1894,  . 

1895,  . 

1896,  . 

1897,  . 


3 

382  64 

—17  89 

3 

389  07 

+6  43 

3 

410  37 

+21  30 

—10  16 

13 

261  85 

13 

249  64 

—12  21 

13 

219  16 

—30  48 

13 

259  50 

+40  34 

13 

233  41 

—26  09 

13 

256  76 

+23  35 

—5  09 

3 

331  61 

3 

306  32 

—25  29 

3 

319  67 

.+13  35 

3 

285  81 

—33  86 

3 

232  27 

—53  54 

3 

276  78 

+44  51 

—54  83 

4 

247  96 

4 

227  45 

—20  51 

4 

250  43 

+22  98 

4 

234  54 

—15  89 

4 

254  56 

+20  02 

4 

237  23 

—17  33 

—10  73 
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AVERAGE  YEARLY  EARNINGS— Continued. 

COMPARISON  OF  AVERAGE  YEARLY  EARNINGS  IN  SAME  ESTABLISH¬ 
MENTS  FOR  THE  YEARS  1892,  1893,  1894,  1895,  1896,  1897. 


Number 

- 

Increase(+) 

Increase 

of  es- 

Average 

or  decrease 

(+)  or  de- 

tablish- 

( — )  as  com- 

crease ( — ) 

Character  of  Industry  and  Years. 

ments 

yearly  . 

pared  with 

1897  as 

consid- 

wage. 

the  preced- 

compared 

ered. 

ing  year. 

with  1892. 

RIBBONS. 

892, . 

1893, . 

1894 . 

1895,  . 

1896,  . 

1897 . 


341 

68 

273 

63 

—68 

05 

290 

98 

+17 

35 

365 

53 

+74 

55 

320 

00 

—45 

53 

407 

14 

+87 

14 

+65  46 
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AVERAGE  DAILY  WAGE. 

COMPARISON  OF  AVERAGE  DAILY  WAGE  OF  EMPLOYES,  SKILLED  AND 
UNSKILLED,  IN  SAME  ESTABLISHMENTS  FOR  YEARS  1892,  1893,  1894, 
1895,  1896,  1897. 

(In  this  table  the  average  daily  wage  of  employes,  skilled  and  unskilled,  in  the 
same  establishments  for  each  of  the  years  1892,  1893,  1894,  1895,  1896  and  1897  is 
presented,  with  the  relative  increase  or  decrease,  together  with  the  increase  or 
decrease  1897  over  1892.  Forty-nine  industries,  representing  363  establishments, 
are  presented.) 


Number 

1 

Increase  ( +) 

Increase 

of  es- 

or  decrease 

(+)  or  de- 

tablish- 

Average  ( — )  as  com- 

crease ( — ) 

Character  of  Industry  and  Years. 

ments 

daily  wage,  pared  with 

1897  as 

consid- 

the  preced- 

compared 

ered. 

ing  year. 

with  1892. 

PIG  IRON. 


1892  . * . 

13 

$1  49 

1893, . 

13 

1  56 

+$0  07 

1894, . 

13 

1  26 

—30 

1895, . 

13 

1  48 

+22 

1896 . 

13 

1  44 

—04 

1897 . 

13 

1  31 

—13 

ROLLING  MILLS— GENERAL 

PRODUCT. 

1892  . 

32 

1  79 

1893, . 

32 

1  78 

—01 

1894 . 

32 

1  61 

—17 

1895 . 

32 

1  62 

+01 

1896, . 

32 

1  66 

+04 

1897,  . 

32 

1  55 

—11 

IRON  AND  STEEL  SHEETS  AND 

PLATES. 

1892  . 

14 

2  18 

1893 . 

14 

2  38 

+20 

1894 . 

14 

1  97 

—41 
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AVERAGE  DAILY  WAGE— Continued. 


COMPARISON  OF  AVERAGE  DAILY  WAGE  OF  EMPLOYES,  SKILLED  AND 
UNSKILLED,  IN  SAME  ESTABLISHMENTS  FOR  YEARS  1892,  1893,  1894, 
1895,  1896,  1897.  ‘ 


Number 

Increase(+) 

Increase 

of  es- 

or  decrease 

(+)  or  de- 

tablish- 

Average 

( — )  as  com- 

crease ( — ) 

Character  of  Industry  and  Years. 

ments 

dally  wage. 

pared  with 

1897  as 

consid- 

the  preced- 

compared 

ered. 

ing  year. 

with  1892. 

IRON  AND  STEEL  SHEETS  AND 
PLATES — Continued. 

1895,  . 

1896,  . . . 

1897 . 

PLATE  AND  BAR. 

1892,  . 

1893,  . 

1894,  . 

1895,  . 

1896,  . 

1897,  . 

STEEL. 

1892,  . 

1893  . 

1894  . 

1895  . 

1896  . 

1897, . 

ARCHITECTURAL  CAST  AND 
WROUGHT  IRON  WORK. 

1892 . 

1893,  . 

■\ 

1894  . 

1895  . 

1896, . 


14 

1  82 

—15 

14 

2  05 

+23 

14 

1  82 

—23 

—36 

3 

2  06 

3 

2  49 

+43 

3 

1  73 

—76 

3 

1  48 

—25 

3 

2  01 

+53 

3 

1  62 

—39 

—44 

13 

1  80- 

13 

1  83 

+03 

13 

1  69 

—14 

13 

1  73 

+04 

13 

2  08 

+35 

13 

1  75 

—33 

—05 

4 

1  95 

4 

1  89 

—06  . 

4 

1  63 

—26  . 

4 

1  78 

+15  . 

4 

1  81 

+03  . 

4  1  81 


1897 


—14 
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AVERAGE  DAILY  WAGE— Continued. 

COMPARISON  OF  AVERAGE  DAILY  WAGE  OF  EMPLOYES,  SKILLED  AND 
UNSKILLED,  IN  SAME  ESTABLISHMENTS  FOR  YEARS  1892,  1893,  1894, 
1895,  1896,  1897. 


Number 

Increase(+) 

Increase 

of  es- 

or  decrease 

(+)  or  de- 

tablish- 

Av  erage 

( — )  as  com- 

crease( — ) 

Character  of  Industry  and  Years. 

ments 

daily  wage. 

pared  with 

1897  as 

consid- 

the  preced- 

compared 

ered. 

ing  year. 

with  1892. 

IRON  FORGING. 


1892 . 

4 

2  48 

1893, . 

4 

2  45 

—03 

1894 . 

4 

1  71 

—74 

1895 . 

4 

1  81 

+10 

1896, . 

4 

2  11 

+30 

1897 . 

4 

1  98 

—13 

—50 

NAILS  AND  SPIKES. 

* 

1892, . 

10 

1  68 

1893 . 

10 

1  73 

+05 

1894 . 

10 

1  47 

—26 

1895 . 

10 

1  60 

+13 

1896 . 

10 

1  36 

—24 

1897 . 

10 

1  42 

+06 

—26 

NUTS  AND  BOLTS. 

1892 . 

2 

1  26 

1893, . 

2 

1  11 

—15 

1894, . 

2 

1  30 

+19 

1895 . 

2 

1  38 

+08 

1896, . 

2 

1  34 

—04 

1897, . 

2 

1  14 

—20 

—12 

PIPES  AND  TUBES. 

1892 . 

4 

1  61 

1893 . 

4 

1  52 

—09 

1894 . 

4 

1  52 

10 
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AVERAGE  DAILY  WAGE— Continued. 

COMPARISON  OF  AVERAGE  DAILY  WAGE  OF  EMPLOYES,  SKILLED  AND 
UNSKILLED,  IN  SAME  ESTABLISHMENTS  FOR  YEARS  1892,  1893,  1894, 
1895,  1896,  1897. 


Character  of  Industry  and  Years. 

Number 

of  es¬ 
tablish¬ 
ments 

consid¬ 

ered. 

Average 
daily  wage. 

Increase(+) 
or  decrease 
( — )  as  com¬ 
pared  with 
the  preced¬ 
ing  year. 

Increase 
(+)  or  de¬ 
crease  ( — ) 
1897  as 
compared 
with  1892. 

PIPES  AND  TUBES — Continued. 

Ig95  . 

4 

1  54 

+02 

1896  . 

4 

1  42 

—12 

1897, . 

4 

1  70 

+28 

+09 

IRON  FOUNDRIES  AND  MA- 

CHINE  WORKS. 

1892  . 

25 

1  84 

1893  . 

25 

1  77 

—07 

1894  . 

25 

1  79 

+02 

1895  . 

25 

1  71 

—08 

ISQfi  . 

25 

1  71 

1897 . 

25 

1  69 

—02 

—15 

STOVES,  RANGES,  HEATERS, 

ETC. 

1892  . 

9 

1  78 

1893  . 

9 

1  82 

+04 

1^94  . 

9 

2  02 

+20 

1895  . 

9 

1  96 

—06 

IRQfi  . 

9 

1  94 

—02 

1897, . 

9 

1  90 

—04 

+12 

HARDWARE. 

18Q2  . 

4 

1  32 

18Q3  . 

4 

1  51 

+19 

1 8Q4  . 

4 

1  65 

+14 

1895, . 

4 

1  43 

—22 

1896, . 

4 

1  33 

—10 

4 


+03 
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AVERAGE  DAILY  WAGE— Continued. 


COMPARISON  OF  AVERAGE  DAILY  WAGE  OF  EMPLOYES,  SKILLED  AND 
UNSKILLED,  IN  SAME  ESTABLISHMENTS  FOR  YEARS  1892,  1893,  1894, 
1895,  1896,  1897. 


Number 

Increase (+) 

Increase 

of  es- 

or  decrease 

(+)  or  de- 

tablish- 

Average 

( — )  as  com- 

crease ( — ) 

Character  of  Industry  and  Years. 

ments 

daily  wage. 

pared  with 

1897  as 

consid- 

the  preced- 

compared 

ered. 

ing  year. 

with  1892. 

MALLEABLE  IRON. 


1892, .  2  1  71 

1893 .  2  1  77 

1894,  .  2  1  79 

1895,  .  2  1  86 

1896 .  2  1  72 

1897, .  2  1  77 

IRON  CHAINS. 

1892  .  1  1  23 

1893  .  1  1  33 

1894  .  1  1  37 

1895  .  1  1  48 

1896  .  1  1  52 

1897, .  1  1  57 

SAWS,  EDGE  TOOLS,  ETC. 

1892, .  5  1  77 

1893  .  5  1  86 

1894  .  5  1  55 

1895  .  5  1  83 

1896, .  5  1  79 

1897  .  5  1  70 

METAL  AND  METALLIC  GOODS. 

1892, .  8  1  50 

1893 .  8  1  61 

1894, .  8  1  57 


+06  . 

+02  . 

+07  . 

—14  . 

+05  +06 


+10  . 

+04  . 

+11  . 

+04  . 

+05  +34 


+09  . 

—31  . 

+28  . 

—04  . 

—09  —07 


+11 

—04 


10-9-97 
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AVERAGE  DAILY  WAGE— Continued. 


COMPARISON  OF  AVERAGE  DAILY  WAGE  OF  EMPLOYES,  SKILLED  AND 
UNSKILLED,  IN  SAME  ESTABLISHMENTS  FOR  YEARS  1892,  1893,  1894, 
1895,  1896,  1897. 


Character  of  Industry  and  Years. 

Number 

of  es¬ 
tablish¬ 
ments 

consid¬ 

ered. 

Average 
daily  wage. 

Increase(+) 
or  decrease 
( — )  as  com¬ 
pared  with 
the  preced¬ 
ing  year. 

Increase 
(+)  or  de¬ 
crease! — ) 
1897  as 
compared 
with  1892. 

METAL  AND  METALLIC  GOODS 
— Continued. 

-|  rqf;  . 

8 

1  56 

—01 

1896 . 

8 

1  63 

+07 

1897, .  8  1  63  .  +13 

LOCOMOTIVES  AND  ENGINES. 


1892 

14 

1  96 

1893 

14 

1  97 

+01 

1894 

14 

1  79 

—18 

1895 

14 

1  91 

+12 

189fi 

14 

1  78 

—13 

1897 . 

14 

1  82 

+04 

—14 

ENGINES  AND  BOILERS. 

1892 

6 

1  66 

1893 

6 

1  76 

+10 

1894 

6 

1  77 

+01 

1£9?> 

6 

1  83 

+06 

189fi 

6 

1  67 

—16 

1897,  . . .  . 

6 

1  54 

—13 

—12 

BOILERS. 

1892 

7 

1  51 

1893 

7 

1  57 

+06 

1894 

7 

1  45 

—12 

189F; 

7 

1  78 

+33 

189fi 

7 

1  48 

—30 

1897 . 

7 

1  47 

-01 

—04 

No.  9. 
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AVERAGE  DAILY  WAGE— Continued. 

COMPARISON  OF  AVERAGE  DAILY  WAGE  OF  EMPLOYES,  SKILLED  AND 
UNSKILLED,  IN  SAME  ESTABLISHMENTS  FOR  YEARS  1892,  1893,  1894, 
1895,  1896,  1897. 


Character  of  Industry  and  Years. 


BRIDGES. 

1892 . 

1893,  . 

1894,  . 

1895,  . 

1896  . 

1897  . 

CAR  SPRINGS. 

1892,  . 

1893,  . 

1894 . 

1895,  . 

1896,  . 

1897 . 

CAR  COUPLERS. 

1892 . 

1893, . 

1894  . 

1895  . 

1896  . 

1897,  . 


Number 

of  es¬ 
tablish¬ 
ments 

consid¬ 

ered. 

Average 
daily  wage. 

Increase(+) 
or  decrease 
( — )  as  com¬ 
pared  with 
the.  preced¬ 
ing  year. 

Increase 
(+)  or  de¬ 
crease  ( — ) 
1897  as 
compared 
WK.i  1892. 

4 

1  41 

4 

1  40 

—01 

4 

1  33 

—07 

4 

1  53 

+20 

4 

1  39 

—14 

4 

1  43 

+04 

+ 

O 

to 

1 

2  17 

1 

1  79 

—38 

1 

1  80 

+01 

1 

2  28 

+48 

1 

2  59 

+31 

1 

2  27 

—32 

+10 

1 

1  76 

1 

1  99 

+23 

1 

1  41 

—58 

1 

1  77 

+36 

1 

1  47 

—30 

1 

1  51 

+04 

—25 

CARS  AND  CAR  WHEELS. 


1892 .  8 

1893, .  8 


1  77  . 

1  78  4-01 

1  75  —03 


1894 


S 
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AVERAGE  DAILY  WAGE — Continued. 


COMPARISON  OF  AVERAGE  DAILY  WAGE  OF  EMPLOYES,  SKILLED  AND 
UNSKILLED,  IN  SAME  ESTABLISHMENTS  FOR  YEARS  1892,  1893,  1894, 
1895,  1896,  1897. 


Number 

Increase  (+) 

Increase 

of  es- 

or  decrease 

(+)  or  de- 

tablish- 

Average 

( — )  as  com- 

crease ( — ) 

Character  of  Industry  and  Years. 

ments 

daily  wage. 

pared  with 

1897  as 

consid- 

the  preced- 

compared 

ered. 

ing  year. 

with  1892. 

CARS  AND  CAR  WHEELS— Con¬ 
tinued. 

1895,  . 

1896,  . 

1897,  . 

WINDOW  GLASS,  BOTTLE  AND 
TABLE  GOODS. 

1892  . 

1893  . 

1894  . 

1895,  . 

1896,  . 

1897,  . 

SHIP  BUILDING. 

1892  . 

1893  . 

1894,  . 

1895,  . 

1896  . 

1897  . 

AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS. 
1892 . 

1893,  . 

1894,  . 

1895,  . 

1896 . 

1897, . 


8 

1  75 

8 

1  69 

—06 

8 

1  74 

+05 

17 

1  83 

17 

1  89 

+06 

17 

1  65 

—24 

17 

1  47 

—18 

17 

1  71 

+24 

17 

1  69 

—02 

1 

1  78 

1 

1  80 

+02 

1 

1  86 

+06 

1 

1  85 

—01 

1 

1  80 

—05 

1 

1  79 

—01 

2 

1  29 

2 

1  25 

—04 

2 

1  15 

—10 

2 

1  16 

+01 

2 

1  19 

+03 

2 

1  23 

+04 

—03 


—14 


+01 


—06 


No.  9. 
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AVERAGE  DAILY  WAGE— Continued. 

COMPARISON  OF  AVERAGE  DAILY  WAGE  OF  EMPLOYES,  SKILLED  AND 
UNSKILLED,  IN  SAME  ESTABLISHMENTS  FOR  YEARS  1892,  1893,  1894, 
1895,  1896,  1897. 


Number 

Increase(+) 

Increase 

of  es- 

or  decrease 

(+)  or  de- 

tablish- 

Average 

( — )  as  com- 

crease ( — ) 

Character  of  Industry  and  Years. 

ments 

daily  wage. 

pared  with 

1897  as 

consid- 

the  preced- 

compared 

- 

ered. 

ing  year. 

with  1892. 

SEWING  MACHINES  AND  BI¬ 
CYCLES. 

1892,  .  1 

1893,  .  1 

1894,  .  1 

1895,  .  1 

1896,  . 1 

1897 .  1 

PIANOS  AND  ORGANS. 

1892  .  2 

1893  .  2 

1894  .  2 

1895, .  2 

1896  .  2 

1897  .  2 

RUBBER  BOOTS  AND  SHOES. 

1892 .  1 

1893,  .  1 

1894,  .  1 

1895,  .  1 

1896,  .  1 

1897 . 1 

CARBONS. 

1892,  .  1 

1893,  .  1 


1  74 
1  99 
1  91 
1  48 
1  54 
1  38 


+25 

—08 

—43 

+06 

—16 


—36 


1  10 
1  11 
1  10 
1  20 
1  37 
1  41 


+01 

—01 

+10 

+17 

+04 


+31 


1  75 
1  80 
1  48 
1  40 
1  39 
1  24 


+05 

—32 

—08 

—01 

—15 


-51 


1  73 
1  80 


+07 
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AVERAGE  DAILY  WAGE— Continued. 


COMPARISON  OF  AVERAGE  DAILY  WAGE  OF  EMPLOYES,  SKILLED  AND 
UNSKILLED,  IN  SAME  ESTABLISHMENTS  FOR  YEARS  1892,  1893,  1894, 
1895,  1896,  1897. 


Number 

Increase(+) 

Increase 

of  es- 

or  decrease 

(+)  or  de- 

tablish- 

Average 

( — )  as  com- 

crease ( — ) 

Character  of  Industry  and  Years. 

ments 

daily  wage. 

pared  with 

1897  as 

consid- 

the  preced- 

compared 

ered. 

ing  year. 

with  1892. 

CARBONS — Continued. 


1895, . 

.  1 

1  90 

+14 

1896, . 

.  1 

1  55 

—35 

1897, . 

.  1 

1  55 

CARAMELS. 


1893,  . 

1 

65 

+04 

1894,  . 

1 

69 

+04 

■*895,  . 

1 

74 

+05 

1896.  . 

1 

63 

—11 

1897,  . 

CARPETS. 

1 

83 

+20 

IRQ  2 

24 

1  36 

1893 

24 

1  69 

+33 

1894,  . 

24 

1  37 

—32 

1895,  . 

24 

1  35 

—02 

1896,  . 

24 

1  30 

—05 

1897,  . 

24 

1  24 

—06 

WOOLEN  YARNS. 

1SC*2 

10 

95 

1893,  . 

10 

1  19 

+24 

1894,  . 

10 

90 

—29 

1895,  . 

10 

89 

—01 

1896,  . 

10 

1  14 

+25 

1897,  . 

10 

88 

—26 

—18 


+22 


—12 


—07 


No.  9. 
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AVERAGE  DAILY  WAGE — Continued. 

COMPARISON  OF  AVERAGE  DAILY  WAGE  OF  EMPLOYES,  SKILLED  AND 
UNSKILLED,  IN  SAME  ESTABLISHMENTS  FOR  YEARS  1892,  1893,  1894, 
1895,  1896,  1897. 


Character  ot  Industry  and  Years. 

Number 

of  es¬ 
tablish¬ 
ments 

consid¬ 

ered. 

Average 
daily  wage. 

Increase(-f-) 
or  decrease 
( — )  as  com¬ 
pared  with 
the  preced¬ 
ing  year. 

Increase 
(+)  or  de- 
crease( — ) 
1897  as 
compared 
with  1892. 

COTTON  YARNS. 

1892, . 

3 

1  10 

1893 . 

3 

1  23 

+13 

1894 . 

3 

1  01 

—22 

895 . 

3 

1  06 

+05 

1896 . 

3 

1  04 

—02 

1897 . 

3 

1  03 

—01 

—07 

WORSTED  YARNS. 

1892 . 

3 

99 

1893, . 

3 

1  50 

4-51 

1894 . 

3 

1  01 

— 49 

1895 . 

3 

92 

—09 

1896 . 

3 

96 

+04 

1897 . 

3 

96 

—03 

MISCELLANEOUS  YARNS. 

1892, . 

9 

1  29 

1893 . 

9 

1  25 

—04 

1894 . 

9 

1  26 

+01 

1895  . 

9 

1  26 

1896  . 

9 

1  61 

+35 

1897, . 

9 

1  31 

—30 

+02 

WOOLEN  GOODS. 

1832  . 

16 

1  17 

1893 . 

16 

1  27 

+  10 

1894 . 

16 

1  03 

—24 
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AVERAGE  DAILY  WAGE— Continued. 

COMPARISON  OF  AVERAGE  DAILY  WAGE  OF  EMPLOYES,  SKILLED  AND 
UNSKILLED,  IN  SAME  ESTABLISHMENTS  FOR  YEARS  1892,  1893,  1894, 
1895,  1896,  1897. 


Number 

Increase(+) 

Increase 

of  es- 

or  decrease 

(+)  or  de- 

tablish- 

Average 

( — )  as  com- 

crease( — ) 

Character  of  Industry  and  Years. 

ments 

daily  wage. 

pared  with 

1897  as 

consid- 

the  preced- 

compared 

ered. 

ing  year. 

with  1892. 

WOOLEN  GOODS — Continued. 

1895,  . 

1896,  . 

1897,  . 

COTTON  GOODS. 

1892  . 

1893  . 

1894,  . 

1895,  . 

1896 . 

1897, . 

COTTON  AND  WOOLEN  GOODS. 

1892,  . . . 

1893,  . 

1894,  . 

1895,  . 

1896,  . 

1897,  . 

WORSTED  GOODS. 

1892 . 

1893, . 

1894  . 

1895,  . 

1896,  . . 

1897,  . ■ 


16 

1  05 

+02 

16 

1  11 

+06 

16 

1  14 

+03 

—03 

17 

1  27 

17 

1  23 

—04 

17 

1  29 

+06 

17 

1  16 

—13 

17 

1  06 

—10 

17 

1  02 

—04 

—25 

15 

1  15 

15 

1  19 

+04 

15 

1  11 

—08 

15 

1  10 

—01 

15 

1  26 

+16 

15 

1  13 

—13 

3 

1  17 

3 

1  58 

+41 

3 

1  45 

—13 

3 

1  33 

—12 

3 

1  55 

+22 

3 

1  46 

—09 

—02 


+29 


No.  9. 
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AVERAGE  DAILY  WAGE— Continued. 


COMPARISON  OF  AVERAGE  DAILY  WAGE  OF  EMPLOYES,  SKILLED  AND 
UNSKILLED,  IN  SAME  ESTABLISHMENTS  FOR  YEARS  1892,  1893,  1894, 
1895,  1896,  1897. 


Character  of  Industry  and  Years. 


KNIT  GOODS. 

1892,  . 

1893,  . 

1894,  . 

1895  . 

1896  . 

1897  . 

CHENILLE  GOODS. 

1892,  . 

1893,  . 

1894,  . 

1895,  . 

1896  . 

1897  . 

MIXED  TEXTILES. 

1892  . 

1893  . 

1894  . 

1895  . 

1896  . . 

1897  . 

TAPESTRY  AND  TABLE  COV¬ 
ERS. 

1892  . 

1893  . 

1894  . 


Number 

of  es¬ 
tablish¬ 
ments 

consid¬ 

ered. 

Average 
daily  wage. 

Increase(-f-) 
or  decrease 
( — )  as  com¬ 
pared  with 
the  preced¬ 
ing  year. 

Increase 
(+)  or  de¬ 
crease  ( — ) 
1897  as 
compared 
with  1892. 

5 

93 

5 

94 

+01 

• 

5 

1  00 

+06 

5 

97 

—03 

5 

90 

—07 

5 

91 

+01 

—02 

5 

1  28 

5 

1  28 

5 

1  26 

—02 

5 

1  29 

+03 

5 

1  25 

—04 

5 

1  24 

—01 

—04 

.9 

1  16 

9 

1  06 

—10 

9 

1  00 

—06 

9 

1  02 

+02 

9 

1  05 

+03 

9 

1  04 

—01 

—12 

3 

1  39 

3 

1  08 

—31  . 

3 

1  33 

+25  . 
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AVERAGE  DAILY  WAGE— Continued. 

COMPARISON  OF  AVERAGE  DAILY  WAGE  OF  EMPLOYES,  SKILLED  AND 
UNSKILLED,  IN  SAME  ESTABLISHMENTS  FOR  YEARS  1892,  1893,  1894, 
1895,  189G,  1897. 

Number 

Increase(+) 

Increase 

of  es- 

or  decrease 

(+)  or  de- 

tablish- 

Average 

( — )  as  com- 

creasef — ) 

Character  of  Industry  and  Years. 

ments 

daily  wage. 

pared  with 

1897  as 

consid- 

the  preced- 

compared 

ered. 

ing  year. 

with  1892. 

TAPESTRY  AND  TABLE  COV- 

ERS — Continued. 

1895 . 

3 

1  30 

—03 

1896 . 

3 

1  34 

+04 

1897, . 

3 

1  41 

+07 

+02 

HOSIERY. 

1892 . 

13 

88 

1893, . 

13 

96 

+08 

1894, . 

13 

80 

—16 

1895, . 

13 

88 

+08 

1896, . 

13 

81 

—07 

1897, . 

13 

89 

+08 

+01 

HOSIERY  AND  KNIT  GOODS. 

1892  . 

3 

1  11 

1893 . 

3 

1  05 

—06 

1894, . 

3 

1  07 

+02 

1895  . 

• 

3 

1  05 

—02 

1896 . 

3 

80 

—25 

1897, . 

3 

92 

+12 

—19 

SILK  BROAD  GOODS. 

1892  . 

4 

81 

1893  . 

4 

92 

+11 

1894  . 

4 

86 

—06 

1895  . 

4 

77 

—09 

1896 . 

4 

93 

+16 
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AVERAGE  DAILY  WAGE — Continued. 

COMPARISON  OF  AVERAGE  DAILY  WAGE  OF  EMPLOYES,  SKILLED  AND 
UNSKILLED,  IN  SAME  ESTABLISHMENTS  FOR  YEARS  1892,  1893,  1894, 
1895,  1896,  1897. 


Number 

Increase(+) 

Increase 

of  es- 

or  decrease 

(+)  or  de- 

tablish- 

Average 

( — )  as  com- 

crease ( — ) 

Character  of  Industry  and  Years. 

ments 

daily  wage. 

pared  with 

1897  as 

consid- 

the  preced- 

compared 

ered. 

ing  year. 

with  1892. 

—15  . 

+25  . 

—05  . 

+20  +25 


RIBBONS. 


1*92, .  1  l  li 

1893  .  1  l  ll 

1894  .  1  96 

1895, .  1  l  21 

1896  .  1  l  16 

1897  .  1  l  36 
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VALUE  OF  PRODUCT. 


COMPARISON  OF  VALUE  OF  MANUFACTURED  PRODUCT  BY  SAME  ES¬ 
TABLISHMENTS  FOR  THE  YEARS  1892,  1893,  1894,  1895,  1896,  1897. 

(In  this  table  the  value  of  product  by  the  same  establishments  for  each  of  the 
years  1892,  1893,  1894,  1895,  1896  and  1897,  is  presented,  with  the  relative  in¬ 
crease  or  decrease,  together  with  the  increase  or  decrease  1897  over  1892.  Forty- 
nine  industries,  representing  363  establishments,  are  considered.) 


Character  of  Industry  and  Years. 

Number 

of  es¬ 
tablish¬ 
ments 

consid¬ 

ered. 

Value 

of 

product. 

Increase ( + ) 
or  decrease 
( — )  as  com¬ 
pared  with 
the  preced¬ 
ing  year. 

Increase 
(+)  or  de¬ 
crease  ( — ) 
1897  as 
compared 
with  1892. 

PIG  IRON. 

1  £09.  . 

13 

$10,597,537 

1 RQ2  . 

13 

8,026,593 

—$2,570,944 

1 RQ4  . 

13 

5,580,847 

—2,445,746 

13 

8,220,266 

+2,639,419 

1896, . 

13 

7,207,417 

—1,012,849 

1897, . 

13 

6,043,503 

—1,163,914  - 

$4,554,034 

ROLLING  MILLS— GENERAL 

PRODUCT. 

1fiQ9  . 

32 

91,945,908 

IftQQ  . 

32 

86,050,594 

—5,895,314 

1894, . 

32 

72,055,767 

—13,994,827 

i  sqp;  . 

32 

84,689,471 

+12,633,704 

1  fiQfi  . 

32 

88,725,133 

+4,035,662 

1897, . 

32 

93,540,222 

+4,815,089 

+1,594,314 

IRON  AND  STEEL  SHEETS  AND 

PLATES. 

1  £09  . 

14 

11,680,127 

1  QQQ  . 

14 

9,584,689 

—2,095,438 

1894, . 

14 

7,798,069 

—1,786,620 
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VALUE  OF  PRODUCT— Continued. 

COMPARISON  OF  VALUE  OF  MANUFACTURED  PRODUCT  BY  SaME  ES¬ 
TABLISHMENTS  FOR  THE  YEARS  1892,  1893,  1894,  1895,  1896,  1897. 


Character  of  Industry  and  Years. 


Number 
of  es¬ 
tablish¬ 
ments 
consid¬ 
ered. 


Value 

of 

product. 


Increase(+) 
or  decrease 
( — )  as  com¬ 
pared  with 
the  preced¬ 
ing  year. 


Increase 
(+)  or  de¬ 
crease  ( — ) 
1897  as 
compared 
with  1892. 


IRON  AND  STEEL  SHEETS  AND 
PLATES — Continued. 

1395, . 

1896, . 

1897 . 

PLATE  AND  BAR. 

1892  . 

1893  . 

1894,  . 

1895,  . . 

1896  . 

1 897  . 

STEEL. 

1892,  . 

1893,  . 

1894,  . 

1895,  . 

1896,  . 

1897,  . 

ARCHITECTURAL  CAST  AND 
WROUGHT  IRON  WORK. 

1892,  . ; . 

1893,  . 

1894,  . . . 

1895  . 

1896  . 

1897  . 


14 

$10,604,551 

+2,806,482 

14 

8,740,308 

—1,864,243 

14 

9,668,034 

+927,726  ■ 

-2,012,093 

3 

4,991,702 

3 

3,648,252 

—1,343,450 

3 

2,505,387 

—1,142,865 

3 

3,059,825 

+554,438 

3 

2,822,922 

—236,903 

3 

3,162,028 

+339,106  - 

-1,829,674 

13 

24,711,579 

13 

18,805,567 

—5,906,012 

13 

15,781,892 

—3,023,675 

13 

20,687,948 

+4,906,056 

13 

16,603,033 

—4,084,915 

13 

17,454,677 

+851,644  - 

—7,256,902 

4 

3,040,397 

4 

2,024,821 

—1,015,576  . 

4 

1,407,416 

—617,405  . 

4 

1,939,661 

+532,245  . 

4 

2,236,372 

+296,711  . 

4 

1,847,959 

—388,413  —1,192,438 
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VALUE  OF  PRODUCT — Continued. 

COMPARISON  OF  VALUE  OF  MANUFACTURED  PRODUCT  BY  SAME  ES¬ 
TABLISHMENTS  FOR  THE  YEARS  1892,  1893,  1894,  1895,  1896,  1897. 


Number 

Increase  (+) 

Increase 

of  es- 

Value 

of 

product. 

or  decrease 

(+)  or  de- 

Character  of  Industry  and  Years. 

tablish- 

ments 

consid- 

( — )  as  com¬ 
pared  with 
the  preced- 

crease ( — ) 
1897  as 
compared 

ered. 

ing  year. 

with  1892. 

IRON  FORGING. 


1892, 

1893, 

1894, 

1895, 

1896, 

1897, 


NAILS  AND  SPIKES. 

1892,  . 

1893,  . 

1894,  . 

1895,  . 

1896,  . , . 

1897,  . 


NUTS  AND  BOLTS. 

1892,  . 

1893,  . 

1894,  . 

1895,  . 

1896,  . 

1897,  . 


PIPES  AND  TUBES. 

1892,  . 

1893,  . 

1894,  . 


4  $1,503,091 


4 

789,496 

—263,595 

4 

604,106 

—185,390 

4 

779,569 

+175,463 

4 

739,985 

—39,584 

4 

691,901 

—48,084 

10 

4,827,506 

10 

3,942,713 

—884,793 

10 

3,275,789 

—666,924 

10 

3,630,012 

+354,223 

10 

2,124,658 

—1,505,354 

10 

2,897,297 

+772,639 

2 

1,152,138 

2 

1,007,993 

—144,145 

2 

844,782 

—163,211 

2 

1,107,466 

+262,684 

2 

845,826 

—261,640 

2 

858,788 

+12,962 

4 

2,241,867 

4 

2,107,604 

—134,263 

4 

1,927,748 

—179,856 

— 361,190 


— 1,930,206 


—293,350 
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VALUE  OF  PRODUCT — Continued. 

COMPARISON  OF  VALUE  OF  MANUFACTURED  PRODUCT  BY  SAME  ES¬ 
TABLISHMENTS  FOR  THE  YEARS  1892,  1893,  1894,  1895,  1896,  1897. 


Character  of  Industry  and  Years. 


Number: 

of  es¬ 
tablish¬ 
ments 
consid¬ 
ered. 


Value 

of 

product. 


Increase(+) 
or  decrease 
( — )  as  com¬ 
pared  with 
the  preced¬ 
ing  year. 


Increase 
(+)  or  de¬ 
crease  ( — ) 
1897  as 
compared 
with  1892. 


PIPES  AND  TUBES— Continued. 
1895 . 

1896,  . 

1897,  . 

IRON  FOUNDRIES  AND  MA¬ 
CHINE  WORKS. 

1892 . 

1893,  . 

1894,  . 

1895,  . 

1896,  . 

1897,  . 

STOVES,  RANGES,  HEATERS, 
ETC. 

1892  . 

1893  . . 

1894  . 

1895  . 

1896  . 

1897  . 

HARDWARE. 

1892,  . 

1893,  . 

1894,  . 

1895,  . 

1896  . 

1897  . 


4  $2,527,348  +599,600 


4 

2,937,296 

+409,948 

4 

2,701,883 

—235,413 

25 

6,311,627 

25 

4,628,768 

—1,682,859 

25 

3,699,595 

—929,173 

25 

4,342,835 

+643,240 

25 

3,515,683 

—827,152 

25 

4,055,129 

+539,446 

9 

1,639,839 

9 

1,525,391 

—114,448 

9 

1,218,872 

—306,519 

9 

1,431,181 

+212,309 

9 

1,383,157 

—48,024 

9 

1,414,639 

+31,482 

4 

1,242,721 

4 

1,145,987 

—96,734 

4 

1,040,023 

—105,964 

4 

1,255,661 

+215,638 

4 

1.129,798 

—125,863 

4 

1,078,827 

—50,97*1 

+460,016 


—2,256,498 


—225,200 


11 


—163,894 
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VALUE  OF  PRODUCT — Continued. 

COMPARISON  OF  VALUE  OF  MANUFACTURED  PRODUCT  BY  SAME  ES¬ 
TABLISHMENTS  FOR  THE  YEARS  1892,  1893, 1894,  1895,  1896,  1897. 


Character  of  Industry  and  Years. 


Number 
of  es¬ 
tablish¬ 
ments 
consid¬ 
ered. 


Value 

of 

product. 


Increase (+) 
or  decrease 
( — )  as  com¬ 
pared  with 
the  preced¬ 
ing  year. 


Increase 
(+)  or  de¬ 
crease! — ) 
1897  as 
compared 
with  1892. 


MALLEABLE  IRON. 

1892, . 

1893 . 

1894,  . 

1895,  . 

1896,  . 

1897 . 


IRON  CHAINS. 

1892,  . 

1893,  . 

1894,  . 

1895,  . 

1896,  . . . 

1897,  . 

SAWS,  EDGE  TOOLS,  ETC. 

1892,  . 

1893,  . 

1894,  . 

1895,  . 

1896,  . 

1897,  . 

METAL  AND  METALLIC  GOODS. 

1892,  . 

1893,  .  . 

1894 . 


2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 


$452,363 

362,608 

296,371 

367,157 

414,786 

404,410 


—89,755 

—66,237 

+70,786 

+47,629 

—10,376 


—47,953 


1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 


125,000 

80,000 

60,000 

89,700 

75,000 

62,000 


—45,000 

—20,000 

+29,700 

—14,700 

—13,000 


—63,000 


5  3,479,164  . 

5  3,203,476  —275,688 

5  2,402,820  —800,656 

5  2,914,503  +511,683 

5  2,731,311  —183,192 

5  2,527,680  —203,631 


8  3,027,395  . 

8  2,526,382  -+01,013 

8  2,060,465  —465,917 


—951,484 
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VALUE  OF  PRODUCT— Continued. 

COMPARISON  OF  VALUE  OF  MANUFACTURED  PRODUCT  BY  SAME  ES¬ 
TABLISHMENTS  FOR  THE  YEARS  1892,  1893,  1894,  1895,  1896,  1897. 


Number 

of  es¬ 
tablish- 

Value 

Increase  (+) 
or  decrease 
( — )  as  com- 

Increase 
(+)  or  de¬ 
crease  ( — ) 

Character  of  Industry  and  Years. 

ments 

consid¬ 

ered. 

of 

product. 

pared  with 
the  preced¬ 
ing  year. 

1897  as 
compared 
with  1892. 

METAL  AND  METALLIC  GOODS 
— Continued. 


1895, .  8  $2,831,319  +770,854  . 

1896 .  8  2,401,636  —429,683  . 

1897, .  8  2,341,075  —60,561  —686,320 

LOCOMOTIVES  AND  ENGINES. 

1892,  .  14  17,176,167  . 

1893,  .  14  16,941,708  —234,459  . 

1894 .  14  9,629,617  —7,312,091  . 

1895, .  14  12,709,222  +3,079,605  . 

1896 .  14  14,348,550  +1,639,328  . 

1897, .  14  14,327,515  —21,035  —2,848,652 

ENGINES  AND  BOILERS. 

1892 .  6  2,854,422  . 

1893,  .  6  2,296,655  —557,767  . 

1894 .  6  1,625,120  —671,535  . 

1895, . .  6  1,923,041  +297,921  . 

1896  .  6  2,070,170  +147,129  . 

1897  .  6  1,778,989  —291,181  —1,075,433 

BOILERS. 

1892  .  7  1,768,039  . 

1893  .  7  1,514,899  —253,140  . 

1894,  .  7  1,046,140  —468,759  . 

1895,  .  7  991,505  —54,635  . 

1896  . . * .  7  1,040,575  +49,070  . 

1897  .  7  887,529  —153,046  —880,510 


11-9-97 
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VALUE  OF  PRODUCT— Continued. 

COMPARISON  OF  VALUE  OF  MANUFACTURED  PRODUCT  BY  SAME  ES¬ 
TABLISHMENTS  FOR  THE  YEARS  1892,  1893,  1894,  1895,  1896,  1897. 


Number 

Increase(+) 

Increase 

of  es- 

or  decrease 

(+)  or  de- 

tablish- 

Value 

(— )  as  com- 

crease ( — ) 

Character  of  Industry  and  Years. 

ments 

or 

pared  with 

1897  as 

consid- 

product. 

the  preced- 

compared 

ered. 

ing  year. 

with  1892. 

BRIDGES. 

1892,  . 

1893,  . 

1894,  . 

1895,  . 

1896,  . 

1897 . 


CAR  SPRINGS. 

1892,  . 

1893,  . 

1894,  . 

1895,  . . 

1896,  . 

1897,  . . 

CAR  COUPLERS. 

1892,  . 

1893,  . 

1891, . 

1895, . 

1896 . 

1897, . 

CARS  AND  CAR  WHEELS. 


4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 


$2,179,715 

2,009,234 

1,292,171 

1,793,317 

1,332,526 

1,181,470 


—170,481 

—717,063 

+501,146 

—460,791 

—151,056 


—998,245 


1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 


1,139,220 

704,754 

331,010 

496,984 

517,221 

428,271 


—434,466 

—373,744 

+165,974 

+20,237 

—88,950 


—710,949 


1  1,455,135  . 

1  1,009,284  —445,851 

1  510,732  —498,552 

1  985,258  +474,526 

1  1,349,321  +364,063 

1  1,052,857  —296,464 

8  7,920,412  . 

8  6,054,890  —1,865,522 

8  4,090,667  —1,964,223 


1892, 

1893, 

1894, 


—402,278 
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VALUE  OF  PRODUCT— Continued. 

COMPARISON  OF  VALUE  OF  MANUFACTURED  PRODUCT  BY  SAME  ES¬ 
TABLISHMENTS  FOR  THE  YEARS  1892,  1893,  1894.  1895,  1896,  1897. 


Character  of  Industry  and  Years. 


CARS  AND  CAR  WHEELS— Con¬ 
tinued. 

1895, . 

1896  . 

1897  . 

WINDOW  GLASS,  BOTTLE  AND 
TABLE  GOODS. 

1892  . 

1893  . 

1894  . 

1895,  . 

1896  . 

1897  . 

SHIP  BUILDING. 

1892, . 

1893  . 

1894  . . 

1895  . 

1896,  . 

1897 . 

AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS. 

1892  . 

1893  . 

1894  . 

1895,  . 

1896,  . 

1897 . 


Number 

of  es¬ 
tablish¬ 
ments 

consid¬ 

ered. 

Value 

of 

product. 

nerease(+) 
or  decrease 
( — )  as  com¬ 
pared  with 
the  preced¬ 
ing  year. 

Increase 
(+)  or  de* 
crease ( — ) 
1897  as 
compared 
with  1892. 

8 

$4,291,747 

+201,080 

8 

4,208,607 

—83,140 

8 

3,265,217 

—943,390 

— 4,655,205 

17 

5,919,793 

4,523,986 

17 

—1,395,807 

17 

4,620,213 

+96,227 

17 

4,306,614 

—313,599 

17 

3,969,520 

—337,094 

17 

4,941,382 

+71,862 

—978,411 

1 

501,753 

832,720 

1 

+330,967 

1 

506,192 

—326,528 

1 

426,303 

—79,889 

1 

686,720 

+260,417 

• 

1 

476,868 

—209,852 

—24,885 

2 

650,744 

558,193 

2 

—92,551 

2 

529,528 

—28,665 

2 

554,054 

+24,526 

2 

524,534 

—29,520 

2 

513,293 

—11,241 

—137,451 
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VALUE  OF  PRODUCT— Continued. 


COMPARISON  OF  VALUE  OF  MANUFACTURED  PRODUCT  BY  SAME  ES¬ 
TABLISHMENTS  FOR  THE  YEARS  1892,  1893,  1894,  1895,  1896,  1897. 


Number 

Increase(+) 

Increase 

of  es- 

or  decrease 

(+)  or  de- 

tablish- 

Value 

( — )  as  com- 

crease ( — ) 

Character  of  Industry  and  Years. 

ments 

of 

pared  with 

1897  as 

consid- 

product. 

the  preced- 

compared 

ered. 

ing  year. 

with  1892. 

SEWING  MACHINES  AND  BI¬ 
CYCLES. 

1892,  . 

1893,  . 

1894,  . 

1895,  . 

1896 . 

1897, . 


PIANOS  AND  ORGANS. 

1892,  . 

1893,  . 

1894,  . 

1895,  . 

1896,  . . 

1897,  . 

RUBBER  BOOTS  AND  SHOES. 

1892,  . 

1893,  . 

1894,  . 

1895,  . 

1896,  . 

1897,  . 

CARBONS. 

1892,  . 

1893,  . . . . . . . 

1894 . 


1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 


$176,387 

133,426 

99,653 

184,244 

250,000 

124,000 


—42,961 
—33,773 
’  +84,591 
+65,756 
—126,000 


—52,387 


2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 


196,553 

170,969 

139,818 

161,111 

139,808 

145,743 


—25,584 

—31,151 

+21,293 

—21,303 

+5,935 


—50,810 


1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 


749,235  . 

845,688  +96,453  . 

711,056  —134,632  . 

839,553  +128,497  . 

812,523  —27.030  ... 

619,765  —192,758  —129,470 


1  59,000  . 

1  70,000  +11,000 

1  85,000  +15,000 
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VALUE  OF  PRODUCT— Continued. 

COMPARISON  OF  VALUE  OF  MANUFACTURED  PRODUCT  BY  SAME  ES¬ 
TABLISHMENTS  FOR  THE  YEARS  1892,  1893,  1894,  1895,  1896,  1897. 


Character  of  Industry  and  Years. 


Number 
of  es¬ 
tablish¬ 
ments 
consid¬ 
ered. 


Value 

of 

product. 


Increase(+) 
or  decrease 
( — )  as  com¬ 
pared  with 
the  preced¬ 
ing  year. 


Increase 
(+)  or  de¬ 
crease  ( — ) 
1897  as 
comp  ared 
with  1892. 


CARBONS — Continued. 
1895,  . .  . 

1896  . 

1897  . 

CARAMELS. 

1892, . 

1893 . 

1894, . 

1895  . 

1896  . 

1897, . 


CARPETS. 

1892  . 

1893  . 

1894, . 

1895 . 

1896, . 

1897 . 


1 

$76,500 

—8,500 

1 

83,000 

+6,500 

1 

75,000 

—8,000 

+16,000 

1 

400,000 

333,333 

1 

—66,667 

1 

304,000 

—29,333 

1 

311,240 

+7,240 

1 

305,306 

—5,934 

1 

257,639 

—47,667 

—142,361 

24 

11,614,157 

8,626,792 

24 

—2,987,365 

24 

24 

8,222,838 

9,325,013 

— 403  954 

+1,102,175 

24 

7,626,053 

—1,698,960 

24 

8,670,951 

+1,044,898 

—2,943,206 

WOOLEN  YARNS. 
1892, . 

1893  . 

1894  . 

1895, . 

1896 . 


10 

3,243,694 

10 

2,441,663 

—802,031 

10 

1,999,184 

—442,479 

10 

2,600,417 

+  601,233 

10 

2,338,390 

—262,027 

10 

2,700,099 

+361,709 

.897, 


—543,595 
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VALUE  OF  PRODUCT— Continued. 

COMPARISON  OF  VALUE  OF  MANUFACTURED  PRODUCT  BY  SAME  ES¬ 
TABLISHMENTS  FOR  THE  YEARS  1892,  1893,  1894,  1895,  1896,  1897. 


Character  of  Industry  and  Years. 


COTTON  YARNS. 

1892 . . . 

1893, . 

1894  . 

1895  . 

1896  . 

1897, . 


WORSTED  YARNS. 

1892 . 

1893,  . 

1894,  . 

1895 . 

1896, . 

1897 . 

MISCELLANEOUS  YARNS. 

1892,  . 

1893,  . 

1894 . 

1895,  . 

1896,  . 

1897,  . 


WOOLEN  GOODS. 

1892  . 

1893  . 

1894  . 


Number 

of  es¬ 
tablish¬ 
ments 

consid¬ 

ered. 

Value 

or 

product. 

Increase(+) 
or  decrease 
( — )  as  com¬ 
pared  with 
the  preced¬ 
ing  year. 

Increase 
(+)  or  de¬ 
crease  ( — ) 
1897  as 
compared 
with  1892. 

3 

$564,857 

3 

464,105 

—100,752 

3 

438,901 

—25,204 

3 

500,504 

+61,603 

3 

405,093 

—95,411 

3 

483,900 

+78,807 

—80,957 

3 

1,692,713 

3 

1,029,283 

—663,430 

3 

1,031,841 

+2,558 

3 

1,299,326 

+267,485 

3 

796,376 

—502,950 

3 

1,061,344 

+264,968 

—631,369 

9 

1,291,013 

9 

889,403 

—401,610 

9 

764,435 

—124,968 

9 

898,503 

+134,068 

9 

701,547 

—196,956 

9 

1,025,606 

+324,059 

—265,407 

16 

9,548,699 

16 

7,014,527 

—2,534,172 

16 

5,946,052 

—1,068,475 
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VALUE  OF  PRODUCT— Continued. 


COMPARISON  OF  VALUE  OF  MANUFACTURED  PRODUCT  BY  SAME  ES¬ 
TABLISHMENTS  FOR  THE  YEARS  1892,  1893,  1894,  1895,  1896,  1897. 


Character  of  Industry  and  Years. 


WOOLEN  GOODS — Continued. 

1895  . 

1896  . 

1897, . 

COTTON  GOODS. 

1892  . 

1893  . 

1894  . 

j895, . 

1896  . 

1897  . 

COTTON  AND  WOOLEN  GOODS. 
1891  . 

1893  . 

1894  . 

1895  . 

1896  . 

1897, . 

WORSTED  GOODS. 

1892,  . . . 

1893,  . 

1894,  . 

1895  . 

1896  . 

1897,  . . . . . 


Number 
of  es¬ 
tablish¬ 
ments 

consid¬ 

ered. 

Value 

of 

product. 

Increase(-I-) 
or  decrease 
( — )  as  com¬ 
pared  with 
the  preced¬ 
ing  year. 

Increase 
(+)  or  de¬ 
crease  ( — ) 
1897  as 
compared 
with  1892. 

16 

$6,742,988 

+  796,636 

16 

5,231,275 

—1,511,713 

16 

6,150,087 

+918,812 

—3,398,612 

17 

9,394,632 

17 

7,062,762 

—2,331,870 

17 

7,171,910 

+109,148 

17 

6,697,893 

—474,017 

17 

6,157,585 

—540,308 

17 

7,290,259 

+1,132,674 

-2,104,373 

15 

2,845,731 

15 

2,097,241 

—748,490 

15 

1,661,290 

—435,951 

15 

1,835,648 

+174,358 

15 

2,008,209 

+172,561 

15 

1,572,402 

—435,807  - 

-1,273,329 

Q 

O 

1,393,225 

8 

754,032 

—639,193 

3 

942,455 

+188,423 

3 

1,026,041 

+83,586 

3 

637,328 

—388,713 

3 

1,311,883 

+674,555 

—81,342 
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VALUE  OF  PRODUCT— Continued. 

COMPARISON  OF  VALUE  OF  MANUFACTURED  PRODUCT  BY  SAME  ES¬ 
TABLISHMENTS  FOR  THE  YEARS  1892,  1893,  1894,  1895,  1896,  1897. 


Character  of  industry  and  Years. 


KNIT  GOODS. 


1892,  . 

1893,  . 

1894,  . 

1895,  . 

1896,  . 

18 97,  . 

1892,  . 

1893,  . 

1894,  . 
18+,  . 

1896,  . 

1897,  . 

1892, 

1893, 

1894, 

1895, 

1896, 

1897, 


1892, 

1893, 

1894, 


CHENILLE  GOODS. 


MIXED  TEXTILES. 


ERS. 


Number 

of  es¬ 
tablish¬ 
ments 

consid¬ 

ered. 

Value 

of 

product. 

5 

$1,284,013 

5 

1,087,753 

5 

812,353 

5 

1,080,020 

5 

948,460 

5 

1,077,926 

5 

2,280,994 

5 

1,507,337 

5 

1,639,750 

5 

1,748,029 

5 

1,171,009 

5 

1,890,153 

9 

3,378,358 

9 

2,462,288 

9 

2,458,285 

9 

2,813,496 

9 

2,397,722 

9 

2,506,565 

3 

370,648 

3 

301,223 

3 

309,906 

Increase(+) 
or  decrease 


Increase 
(+)  or  de- 


( — )  as  com-  crease  ( — ) 


pared  with 
the  preced¬ 
ing  year. 


1897  as 
compared 
with  1892. 


—196,260  . 

—275,400  . 

+267,667  . 

—131,560  . 

+129,466  —206,087 

—773,657  . 

+132,413  . 

+108,279  . 

—37,020  . 

+179,144  —390,841 

+916,070  . 

—4,003  . 

+355,211  . 

—415,774  . 

+108,843  —871,793 

—69,425  . 

+8,683  . 
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VALUE  OF  PRODUCTS— Continued. 

COMPARISON  OF  VALUE  OF  MANUFACTURED  PRODUCT  BY  SAME  ES¬ 
TABLISHMENTS  FOR  THE  YEARS  1892,  1893,  1894,  1895,  1896,  1897. 


Character  of  Industry  and  Years. 


TAPESTRY  AND  TABLE  COV¬ 
ERS — Continued. 

1895 . 

1896, . 

1897 . 


HOSIERY. 

1892  . 

1893  . 

1894,  . 

lo95 . 

1896  . 

1897, . 

HOSIERY  AND  KNIT  GOODS. 

1892  . 

1893,  . 

1894  . 

1895,  . 

1896,  . 

1897  . 

SILK  BROAD  GOODS. 
1892, . 

1893  . 

1894,  . 

1895,  . 

1896  . 

1897  . ,..., . 


Number 
of  es¬ 
tablish¬ 
ments 

consid¬ 

ered. 

Value 

of 

product. 

Increase(+) 
or  decrease 
( — )  as  com¬ 
pared  with 
the  preced¬ 
ing  year. 

Increase 
(+)  or  de¬ 
crease  ( — ) 
1897  as 
compared 
with  1892. 

3 

$496,668 

+186,762 

3 

423,356 

—73,312 

3 

500,746 

+77,390 

+130,098 

13 

3,006,366 

13 

2,429,258 

—577,108 

13 

2,090,722 

—338,536 

13 

2,819,230 

+728,508 

13 

2,131,116 

—688,114 

13 

2,451,639 

+320,523 

—554,727 

3 

748,926 

3 

739,304 

—9,622 

3 

677,810 

—61,494 

3 

594,226 

—83,584 

3 

459,551 

—134,675 

3 

541,180 

+81,629 

+207,746 

4 

3,118,034 

4 

1,176,070 

—1,941,964 

4 

2,624,564 

+1,448,494 

4 

3,250,176 

+625,612 

4 

2,873,300 

—376,876 

4 

3,979,336 

+1,106,036 

+861,302 
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VALUE  OF  PRODUCTS— Continued. 

COMPARISON  OF  VALUE  OF  MANUFACTURED  PRODUCT  BY  SAME  ES¬ 
TABLISHMENTS  FOR  THE  YEARS  1892,  1893,  1894,  1895,  1896,  1897. 


Character  of  Industry  and  Years. 

Number 

of  es¬ 
tablish¬ 
ments 

consid¬ 

ered. 

Value 

of 

product. 

Increase (+) 
or  decrease 
( — )  as  com¬ 
pared  with 
the  preced¬ 
ing  year. 

Increase 
(+)  or  de¬ 
crease  ( — ) 
1897  as 
compared 
with  1892. 

RIBBONS. 

1892 

1 

$131,400 

1893  . 

1 

138,571 

+7,171 

1894 . 

1 

169,748 

+31,177 

1895 . 

1 

205,387 

+35,639 

1896 . 

1 

199,892 

—5,495 

1897 . 

1 

318,502 

+  118,610 

+187,102 
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VALUE 


OF  AVERAGE  ANNUAL  PRODUCT  PER 


EMPLOYE. 


COMPARISON  OF  VALUE  OF  AVERAGE  ANNUAL  PRODUCT  PER  EM¬ 
PLOYE  BY  SAME  ESTABLISHMENTS  FOR  THE  YEARS  1892,  1893,  1894, 
1895,  1896,  1897. 

(In  this  table  the  value  of  the  average  annual  product  per  employe  by  same 
establishments  for  each  of  the  years  1892,  1893,  1894,  1895,  1896  and  1897  is  pre¬ 
sented,  with  relative  increase  or  decrease,  together  with  the  increase  or  decrease 
1897  over  1892.  Forty-nine  industries,  representing  363  establishments,  are  con¬ 
sidered.) 


Character  of  Industry  and  Years. 


Number) 
of  es¬ 
tablish¬ 
ments 
consid¬ 
ered. 


Value  of 
production 
during  the 
year  to  each 
employe. 


increase  (  +  ) 
or  decrease 
— )  as  com 
pared  with 
the  preced¬ 
ing  year. 


Increase 
i+)  or  de¬ 
crease  ( — ) 
1897  as 
compared 
with  1892. 


PIG  IRON. 


1893, . 

13 

3,612  33 

—$359  76 

1894, . 

13 

3,187  23 

—425  10 

1895, . 

13 

3,622  86 

+435  63 

1896 . 

13 

3,214  72 

—408  14 

1897, . 

13 

3,174  11 

—40  61 

ROLLING  MILLS— GENERAL 

PRODUCT. 

1892 . 

32 

2,599  69 

1893 . 

32 

2,631  92 

+32  23 

1894, . 

32 

2,392  29 

—239  63 

1895, . 

32 

2,411  23 

+18  94 

1896 . 

32 

2,552  87 

+141  64 

1897 . 

32 

2,629  08 

+76  21 

IRON  AND  STEEL  SHEETS  AND 

PLATES. 

1892 . 

14 

2  295  17 

1893 . 

14 

2,088  17 

—207  00 

1894 . 

14 

1,816  04 

—272  13 

1895 . 

14 

2,177  97 

+361  93 

— $797  98 


+29  39 
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VALUE  OF  AVERAGE  ANNUAL  PRODUCT  PER  EMPLOYE— 

Continued. 

COMPARISON  OF  VALUE  OF  AVERAGE  ANNUAL  PRODUCT  PER  EM¬ 
PLOYE  BY  SAME  ESTABLISHMENTS  FOR  THE  YEARS  1892,  1893,  1894, 
1895,  1896,  1897. 


Character  of  Industry  and  Years. 


Number 
of  es¬ 
tablish¬ 
ments 
consid¬ 
ered. 


Value  of 
production 
during  the 
year  to  each 
employe. 


Increase(+) 
or  decrease 
( — )  as  com¬ 
pared  with 
tbe  preced¬ 
ing  year. 


Increase 
(+)  or  de¬ 
crease  ( — ) 
1897  as 
compared 
with  1892. 


IRON  AND  STEEL  SHEETS  AND 
PLATES — Continued. 

1896, . 

1397, . 

PLATE  AND  BAR. 

1892,  . . 

1893  . 

1894,  . 

1895,  . 

1896,  . 

1337, . 

STEEL. 

.1892, . 

1893,  . 

1894,  . 

1895 . 

1896,  . 

1897,  . . 

ARCHITECTURAL  CAST  AND 
WROUGHT  IRON  WORK. 

1892 . 

1893, . 

1894  . 

1895,  . 

1896,  . 

1897,  . . 


14 

$1,932  84 

—245  13 

14 

1,857  45 

—75  39 

—437  72 

3 

1,526  98  ' 

3 

1,565  77 

+38  79 

3 

1,444  02 

—121  75 

3 

1,352  11 

—91  91 

3 

2,179  86 

+827  75 

3 

2,325  02 

+145  16 

+798  04 

13 

1,889  99 

13 

1,776  62 

—113  37 

13 

1,614  02 

—162  60 

13 

1,704  39 

+90  37 

13 

1,650  73 

—53  66 

13 

1,684  65 

+33  92 

—205  34 

4 

2,252  15 

4 

1,684  54 

—567  61 . 

4 

1,442  03 

—242  51  . 

4 

1,348  86 

—93  17  . 

4 

1,722  94 

+374  08  . 

4 

1,701  62 

—21  32  —550  53 
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VALUE  OF  AVERAGE  ANNUAL  PRODUCT  PER  EMPLOYE— 

Continued. 


COMPARISON  OF  VALUE  OF  AVERAGE  ANNUAL  PRODUCT  PER  EM¬ 
PLOYE  BY  SAME  ESTABLISHMENTS  FOR  THE  YEARS  1892,  1893,  1894, 
1895,  1896,  1897. 


Number 
of  es¬ 
tablish- 

Value  of 
production 

Increase(  +  ) 
or  decrease 
( — )  as  com- 

Increase 
(+)  or  de¬ 
crease  ( — ) 

Character  of  Industry  and  Years. 

ments 

consid¬ 

ered. 

during  the 
year  to  each 
employe. 

pared  with 
the  preced¬ 
ing  year. 

1897  as 
compared 
with  1892. 

IRON  FORGING. 


1892 . 

1893, . 

1894 . 

1895,  . 

1896 . 

1897, . 

NAILS  AND  SPIKES. 

1892  . 

1893  . 

1894  . 

1895  . 

1896  . 

1897  . 

NUTS  AND  BOLTS. 
1S02  . 

1893  . 

1894  . 

1895  . 

1896,  . 

1897,  . 

PIPES  AND  TUBES. 

1892 . 

1893, . 

1894 . 


4 

$1,806 

33 

4 

1,557 

19 

—249 

14 

4 

1,288 

08 

—269 

11 

4 

1,312 

40 

+24 

32 

4 

1,300 

50 

—11 

90 

4 

1,298 

13 

—2 

37 

—508 

20 

10 

1,601 

16 

10 

1,388 

28 

—212 

88 

10 

1,421 

17 

+32 

89 

10 

1,498 

77 

+77 

60 

10 

1,123 

56 

—375 

21 

10 

1,690 

37 

+566 

81 

+89 

21 

2 

1,873 

39 

2 

1,450 

35 

—423 

04 

2 

1,508 

54 

+58 

19 

2 

1,735 

84 

+227 

30 

2 

1,595 

90 

—139 

94 

2 

1,490 

95 

—104 

95 

—382 

44 

4 

1,678 

04 

4 

1,607 

63 

—70 

41 

4 

1,526 

32 

—81 

31 
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VALUE  OF  AVERAGE  ANNUAL  PRODUCT  PER  EMPLOYE— 

Continued. 

COMPARISON  OF  VALUE  OF  AVERAGE  ANNUAL  PRODUCT  PER  EM¬ 
PLOYE  BY  SAME  ESTABLISHMENTS  FOR  THE  YEARS  1892,  1893,  1894, 
1895,  1896,  1897. 


Character  of  Industry  and  Years. 


Number 
of  es¬ 
tablish¬ 
ments 
consid¬ 
ered. 


Value  of 
production 
during  the 
year  to  each 
employe. 


Increase  (-H 
or  decrease 
( — )  as  com¬ 
pared  with 
the  preced¬ 
ing  year. 


Increase 
(+)  or  de¬ 
crease  ( — ) 
1897  as 
compared 
with  1892. 


PIPES  AND  TUBES— Continued. 

1895,  . . . 

1896,  . . 

1897,  . 

IRON  FOUNDRIES  AND  MA¬ 
CHINE  WORKS. 

1892,  . . . 

1893,  . 

1894,  . ; . 

1895,  . 

1896,  . 

1897,  . 

STOVES,  RANGES,  HEATERS, 
ETC. 

1892,  . 

1893,  . 

1894 . . . 

1895,  . 

1896,  . 

1897,  . 

HARDWARE. 

1892,  . 

1893,  . . . 

1894,  . 


4 

$1,738  20 

+211  88  . 

4 

2,156  31 

+418  11  . 

4 

1,991  07 

—165  24  +313  03 

25 

25 

1,775  92 

1,494  59 

—281  33 

25 

1,421  28 

—73  31 

25 

1,416  45 

—4  83 

25 

1,258  29 

—158  16 

25 

1,350  81 

+92  52 

—425  II 

9 

1,319 

34 

9 

1,220 

79 

—198 

55 

9 

984 

55 

—136 

24 

9 

1,113 

76 

+129 

21 

9 

1,067 

25 

—46 

51 

9 

1,106 

91 

+39 

66 

—212  43 

4 

794 

07 

4 

742 

22 

—51 

85 

4 

710 

39 

—31 

83 
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VALUE  OF  AVERAGE 


ANNUAL  PRODUCT  PER  EMPLOYE— 


Continued. 


COMPARISON  OF  VALUE  OF  AVERAGE  ANNUAL  PRODUCT  PER  EM¬ 
PLOYE  BY  SAME  ESTABLISHMENTS  FOR  THE  YEARS  1892,  1893,  1894, 
1895,  1896,  1897. 


• 

Number 

of  es- 

Value  of 

Increase  (  +  ) 
or  decrease 

Increase 
(+)  or  de- 

tablish- 

production 

i  , 

( — )  as  com- 

crease( — ) 

Character  of  Industry  and  Years. 

ments 

during  the 

pared  with 

1897  as 

consid- 

year  to  each 

the  preced- 

compared 

ered. 

employe. 

ing  year. 

with  1892. 

HARDWARE— Continued. 


1895, . 

1896  . 

1897  . 

MALLEABLE  IRON. 

1892  . 

1893  . 

1894  . 

1895, . 

1896 . 

1897, . . 

IRON  CHAINS. 

1592 . 

1893 . 

1894,  . 

1895,  . 

1896,  . 

1557, . 

SAWS,  EDGE  TOOLS,  ETC. 

1892  . 

1893  . 

1894,  . 

1895,  . 

1896,  . 

1897,  . 


4 

$791  71 

+  81  32 

4 

771  72 

—19  99 

4 

687  59 

—84  13 

—106  48 

2 

1,128  09 

2 

1,001  68 

—126  41 

2 

1,011  51 

+9  83 

2 

1,000  43 

—11  08 

2 

932  10 

—68  33 

2 

938  31 

+6  21 

—189  78 

i 

1,315  79 

i 

1,066  66 

—249  13 

i 

923  08 

—143  58 

i 

1,107  41 

+184  33 

i 

1,071  43 

—35  98 

i 

1,033  33 

—38  10 

—282  46 

5 

1,421  23 

5 

1,449  54 

+28  31 

5 

1,222  81 

—226  73 

5 

1,332  04 

+  109  23 

5 

1,258  09 

—73  95 

5 

1,188  94 

—69  15 

—232  29 

12 
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VALUE  OF  AVERAGE  ANNUAL  PRODUCT  PER  EMPLOYE— 

Continued. 

COMPARISON  OF  VALUE  OF  AVERAGE  ANNUAL  PRODUCT  PER  EM¬ 
PLOYE  BY  SAME  ESTABLISHMENTS  FOR  THE  YEARS  1892,  1893,  1894, 
1895,  1896,  1897. 


Character  of  Industry  and  Years. 


Number 
of  es¬ 
tablish¬ 
ments 
consid¬ 
ered. 


Value  of 
production 
during  the 
year  to  each 
employe. 


Increase(+) 
or  decrease 
( — )  as  com¬ 
pared  with 
the  preced¬ 
ing  year. 


Increase 
(+)  or  de¬ 
crease!—) 
1897  as 
compared 
with  1892. 


METAL  AND  METALLIC  GOODS. 

1892,  . 

1893,  . . 

1894,  . 

1895,  . 

1896 . 

1807, . 

LOCOMOTIVES  AND  ENGINES. 

1SS2, . 

1893,  . 

1894,  . 

1895,  . 

1896,  . 

1897,  . 

ENGINES  AND  BOILERS. 

1892, . 

1893 . 

1894, . 

1895 . . . 

1896,  . 

1897,  . . . 

BOILERS. 

1892, . 

1893  . 

1894  . 


8 

?1,753 

99 

8 

1,557 

57 

—196 

42 

8 

1,373 

64 

—183 

93 

8 

1,661 

57 

+287 

93 

8 

1,464 

41 

—197 

16 

8 

1,545 

26 

+80 

85 

—208 

73 

14 

1,481 

86 

14 

1,454 

98 

—26 

88 

14 

1,140 

81 

—314 

17 

14 

1,357 

39 

+216 

58 

14 

1,402 

87 

+45 

48 

14 

1,427 

33 

+24 

46 

—54 

53 

6 

1,745 

82 

6 

1,659 

43 

—86 

39 

6 

1,638 

23 

—21 

20 

6 

1,568 

55 

—69 

68 

6 

1,561 

21 

—7 

34 

6 

1,476 

34 

—84 

87 

—269 

48 

7 

2,320 

26 

7 

2,098 

19 

—222 

07 

7 

1,513 

95 

—584 

24 
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VALUE  OF  AVERAGE  ANNUAL  PRODUCT  PER  EMPLOYE— 

Continued. 

COMPARISON  OF  VALUE  OF  AVERAGE  ANNUAL  PRODUCT  PER  EM¬ 
PLOYE  BY  SAME  ESTABLISHMENTS  FOR  THE  YEARS  1892,  1893,  1894, 
1895,  1896,  1897. 


Character  of  Industry  and  Years. 


BOILERS— Continued. 

1895, . 

1896 . 

1897, . 

BRIDGES. 

1892,  . 

1893,  . 

1894 . 

1895,  . 

1896  . 

1897, . 

CAR  SPRINGS. 

1892,  . 

1893,  . 

1894  . 

1895  . 

1896,  . 

1S97 . 

CAR  COUPLERS. 
1892 . 

1893,  . 

1894,  . 

1895 . 

1896, . 

1897  . 

12-9-97 


Number 
of  es¬ 
tablish¬ 
ments 

consid¬ 

ered. 

Value  of 
production 
during  the 
year  to  each 
employe. 

Increase(+) 
or  decrease 
( — )  as  com¬ 
pared  with 
the  preced¬ 
ing  year. 

Increase 
(+)  or  de¬ 
crease! — ) 
1897  as 
compared 
with  1892. 

7 

$1,428  68 

—85  27 

7 

1,393  01 

—35  67 

7 

1,361  24 

—31  77 

—959  02 

4 

1,791  05 

4 

2,069  25 

+278  20 

4 

1,997  17 

—72  08 

4 

1,848  78 

—148  39 

4 

1,805  59 

—43  19 

4 

1,875  35 

+69  76 

+84  30 

1 

5,503  48 

1 

3,768  74 

—1,734  74 

1 

3,064  91 

—703  83 

1 

4,644  71 

+1,579  80 

1 

4,497  57 

—147  14 

1 

3,426  17 

—1,071  40 

—2,077  31 

1 

2,194  79 

1 

1,770  68 

—424  09 

1 

1,227  72 

—542  96 

1 

1,625  84 

+398  12 

1 

1,382  50 

—243  34 

1 

1,295  03 

—87  47 

—899  76 
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VALUE  OF  AVERAGE  ANNUAL  PRODUCT  PER  EMPLOYE— 

Continued. 

COMPARISON  OF  VALUE  OF  AVERAGE  ANNUAL  PRODUCT  PER  EM¬ 
PLOYE  BY  SAME  ESTABLISHMENTS  FOR  THE  YEARS  1892,  1893,  1894, 
1895,  1896,  1897. 


Character  of  Industry  and  Years. 


Number 
of  es¬ 
tablish¬ 
ments 
consid¬ 
ered. 


Value  of 
production 
during  the 
year  to  each 
employe. 


Increase(+) 
or  decrease 
( — )  as  com 
pared  with 
the  preced¬ 
ing  year. 


Increase 
(+)  or  de¬ 
crease  (. — ) 
1897  as 
compared 
with  1892. 


CARS  AND  CAR  WHEELS. 

1892,  . 

1893,  . - . 

1894,  . 

1895,  . 

1896,  . 

1897,  . 

WINDOW  GLASS,  BOTTLE  AND 
TABLE  GOODS. 

1892 . 

1893,  . 

1894,  . 

1895,  . 

1896,  . . . 

1897,  . 

SHIP  BUILDING. 

1892  . 

1893,  . 

1894,  . 

1895,  . 

1896,  . . . 

1897,  . 

AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS. 
1892, . 

1893  . 


8 

8 

$2,221  09 

1,925  06 

—295  23 

Q 

1  445  47 

480  39 

8 

1,486  28 

+40  81 

8 

1,481  38 

—4  90 

8 

1,227  07 

—254  31 

—994  02 

17 

17 

909  06 

754  88 

—154  18 

17 

896  78 

+141  90 

17 

695  17 

—201  60 

17 

815  43 

+120  26 

17 

989  66 

+174  23 

+80  60 

1 

1,140  35 

1,428  34 

1 

+287  99 

1 

1,281  50 

—146  84 

1 

1,268  76 

—12  74 

1 

1,330  85 

+62  09 

1 

1,229  04 

—101  81 

+88  69 

2 

1,261  13 

1,059  19 

2 

—201  94 
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VALUE  OF  AVERAGE  ANNUAL  PRODUCT  PER  EMPLOYE— 


Continued. 


COMPARISON  OF  VALUE  OF  AVERAGE  ANNUAL  PRODUCT  PER  EM¬ 
PLOYE  BY  SAME  ESTABLISHMENTS  FOR  THE  YEARS  1892,  1893,  1894, 
1895,  1896,  1897. 


Character  of  Industry  and  Years. 


Number 
l  of  es¬ 
tablish-! 
ments 
consid¬ 
ered. 


Value  of 
production 
during  the 
year  to  each 
employe. 


Increase  (  +  ) 
or  decrease 
( — )  as  com¬ 
pared  with 
the  preced¬ 
ing  year. 


Increase 
(+)  or  de¬ 
crease  ( — ) 
1897  as 
compared 
with  1892. 


AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS 
— Continued. 

1894, . 

1895  . . 

1896  . . 

1597 . 

SEWING  MACHINES  AND  BI¬ 
CYCLES. 

1893 . 

1894,  . 

1895  . 

1896,  . 

1892  . 

1897,  . 

PIANOS  AND  ORGANS. 

1892, . 

1893  . 

1894  . 

1895,  . 

1896  . 

1897, . . . 

RUBBER  BOOTS  AND  SHOES. 

1892  . . 

1893  . 

1894  . 


2 

$1,056  94 

—2  25 

2 

1,035  61 

—21  33 

2 

1,038  68 

+3  07 

2 

1,071  59 

+32  91 

—189  54 

1 

1,334  26 

+238  69 

1 

996  53 

—337  73 

1 

1,228  29 

+231  76 

1 

1,111  11 

—127  18 

1 

670  27 

—440  84 

—425  30 

2 

1,213  29 

2 

1,055  37 

—157  92 

2 

863  08 

—192  29 

2 

1,134  59 

+271  51 

2 

1,109  59 

—25  00 

2 

1,165  94 

+56  35 

—47  35 

1 

2,305  34 

1 

2,416  25 

+110  91 

1 

2,031  59 

—384  66 
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VALUE  OF  AVERAGE  ANNUAL  PRODUCT  PER  EMPLOYE— 

Continued. 

COMPARISON  OF  VALUE  OF  AVERAGE  ANNUAL  PRODUCT  PER  EM¬ 
PLOYE  BY  SAME  ESTABLISHMENTS  FOR  THE  YEARS  1892,  1893,  1894, 
1895,  1896,  1897. 


Character  of  Industry  and  Years. 


RUBBER  BOOTS  AND  SHOES— 
Continued. 

1895 . 

1896, . 

189/, . 

CARBONS. 

1892,  . 

1893,  . . . . 

1894  . 

1895  . 

1896,  . 

1897,  . . . 

CARAMELS. 

1892  . 

1893,  . 

1894,  . 

1895 . 

1896,  . . . 

1897,  . 

CARPETS. 

1892, . 

1893  . 

1894,  . 

1895,  . 


Number 

of  es¬ 
tablish¬ 
ments 

consid- 

ered. 

Value  of 
production 
during  the 
year  to  each 
employe. 

Increase (+) 
or  decrease 
( — )  as  com 
pared  with 
the  preced¬ 
ing  year. 

Increase 
(+)  or  de¬ 
crease  ( — ) 
1897  as 
compared 
with  1892. 

1 

$2,109  43 

+77  84 

1 

2,263  29 

+153  86 

1 

1,652  71 

—610  58 

—652  63 

1 

1,229  17 

1 

1,400  00 

+170  83 

1 

1,545  45 

+145  45 

1 

1,561  22 

+15  77 

1 

1,600  00 

+38  78 

1 

1,500  00 

—100  00 

+270  83 

1 

800  00 

1 

833  13 

+33  13 

1 

782  05 

—51  08 

1 

778  10 

—3  95 

1 

763  26 

—14  84 

1 

817  90 

+54  64 

+17  90 

24 

1,720  62 

24 

1,524  17 

—196  45 

24 

1,543  90 

+19  73 

24 

1,578  64 

+34  74 
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VALUE  OF  AVERAGE  ANNUAL  PRODUCT  PER  EMPLOYE— 

Continued. 

COMPARISON  OF  VALUE  OF  AVERAGE  ANNUAL  PRODUCT  PER  EM¬ 
PLOYE  BY  SAME  ESTABLISHMENTS  FOR  THE  YEARS  1892,  1893,  1894, 
1895,  1896,  1897. 


Character  of  Industry  and  Years. 


Number 
of  es¬ 
tablish¬ 
ments 
consid¬ 
ered. 


Value  of 
production 
during  the 
year  to  each 
employe. 


Increase(+) 
or  decrease 
( — )  as  com¬ 
pared  with 
the  preced¬ 
ing  year. 


Increase 
(+)  or  de¬ 
crease  ( — ) 
1897  as 
compared 
with  1892. 


CARPETS— Continued. 


1896 . 

1897,  . . . . 

WOOLEN  YARNS. 

1892, . 

1893 . 

1894,  . 

1895  . 

1896  . 

1897, . 

COTTON  YARNS. 

1892  . 

1893  . 

1894  . 

1895  . 

1896  . 

1897, . 

WORSTED  YARNS. 
1892, . 

1893  . 

1894  . 

1895  . 

1896  . 

1897, . 


24 

$1,422 

24 

—156 

40 

24 

1,577 

68 

+155 

44 

—142 

94 

10 

1,739 

25 

10 

1,659 

86 

—79 

39 

10 

1,741 

45 

+81 

59 

10 

1,609 

17 

—132 

28 

10 

1,756 

87 

+147 

70 

10 

1,829 

34 

—72 

47 

—90 

09 

3 

2,180 

91 

3 

1,991 

87 

—189 

04 

3 

1,625 

56 

—366 

31 

3 

1,702 

39 

+76 

83 

3 

1,841 

33 

+138 

94 

3 

1,897 

65 

+56 

32 

—283 

26 

3 

1,689 

33 

3 

1,453 

79 

—235 

54 

3 

1,429 

14 

—24 

65 

3 

1,291 

57 

—137 

57 

3 

1,197 

56 

—94 

01 

3 

1,457 

89 

+260 

33 

—231 

44 
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VALUE  OF  AVERAGE  ANNUAL  PRODUCT  PER  EMPLOYE — 

Continued. 

COMPARISON  OF  VALUE  OF  AVERAGE  ANNUAL  PRODUCT  PER  EM¬ 
PLOYE  BY  SAME  ESTABLISHMENTS  FOR  THE  YEARS  1892,  1893,  1894, 
1895,  1896,  1897. 


Character  of  Industry  and  Years. 


Number 
of  es¬ 
tablish¬ 
ments 
consid¬ 
ered. 


Value  of 
productior 
during  the 
year  to  each 
employe. 


Increase  (  +  ) 
or  decrease 
( — )  as  com¬ 
pared  with 
the  preced¬ 
ing  year. 


Increase 
(+)  or  de¬ 
crease! — ) 
1897  as 
compared 
with  1892. 


MISCELLANEOUS  YARNS. 

1892,  . 

1893,  . 

1894,  . 

1895,  . . 

1896,  . 

1897,  . 

WOOLEN  GOODS. 

1892,  . 

1893,  . 

1894,  . 

1895,  . 

1896,  . 

1897,  . 

COTTON  GOODS. 

1892, . 

1893 . 

1894,  . 

1895,  . 

1896  . 

1897  . 

COTTON  AND  WOOLEN  GOODS. 

1892, . 

1893 . 


9 

$2,373 

18 

9 

1,864 

58 

—508 

60 

9 

1,828 

78 

—35 

80 

9 

2,019 

11 

+190 

33 

9 

1,853 

30 

—165 

81 

9 

2,430 

30 

+557 

00 

+57 

12 

16 

1,713 

39 

16 

1,423 

98 

—289 

41 

16 

1,224 

48 

—199 

50 

16 

1,247 

54 

+23 

06 

16 

1,330 

10 

+82 

56 

16 

1,492 

37 

+162 

27 

—221 

02 

17 

2,180 

74 

17 

1,823 

12 

—357 

62 

17 

1,9-5 

19 

+122 

07 

17 

1,706 

47 

—238 

72 

17 

1,581 

30 

—125 

17 

17 

1,747 

01 

+165 

71 

—433 

73 

15 

1,616 

89 

15 

]  ,327 

36 

—289 

53 
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VALUE  OF  AVERAGE  ANNUAL  PRODUCT  PER  EMPLOYE— 

Continued. 


COMPARISON  OF  VALUE  OF  AVERAGE  ANNUAL  PRODUCT  PER  EM¬ 
PLOYE  BY  SAME  ESTABLISHMENTS  FOR  THE  YEARS  1892,  1893,  1894, 
1895,  1896,  1897. 


Number 

of  es- 
tablish- 

Value  of 
production 

Increase(+) 
or  decrease 
( — )  as  com- 

Increase 
(+)  or  de¬ 
crease  ( — ) 

Character  of  Industry  and  Years. 

ments 

consid- 

during  the 
year  to  each 

pared  with 
the  preced- 

1897  as 
compared 

ered. 

employe. 

ing  year. 

with  1892. 

COTTON  AND  WOOLEN  GOODS— 
Continued. 


1894, . 

1895  . 

1896  . 

1897, . 

WORSTED  GOODS. 
1892 . 

1893,  . 

1894  . 

1895  . 

1896  . 

1897  . 

KNIT  GOODS. 

1892  . 

1893  . 

1894,  . 

1895  . 

1896  . 

1897  . 

CHENILLE  GOODS. 
1892, . 

1893  . 

1894  . 

1895  . 


15 

-VC 

OG 
1— 1 

57 

—145 

79 

15 

1,107 

81 

—73 

76 

15 

1,566 

47 

+458 

66 

15 

1,272 

17 

—294 

30 

—344  72 

3  2,107  75 


, 

3 

1,953  45 

—154  30 

9 

o 

2,044  37 

+90  92 

3 

1,875  76 

—168  61 

3 

1,638  38 

—237  38 

3 

2,150  63 

+512  25 

+42  88 

5 

1,298  29 

5 

1,117  93 

—180  36 

5 

1,006  63 

—111  30 

5 

1,027  61 

+20  98 

5 

974  78 

—52  83 

5 

1,067  25 

+92  47 

—231  04 

5 

1.446  41 

5 

1.307  32 

—139  09 

4 

1,394  35 

+87  03 

5 

1,470  17 

+75  82 
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VALUE  OF  AVERAGE  ANNUAL  PRODUCT  PER  EMPLOYE— 

Continued. 

COMPARISON  OF  VALUE  OF  AVERAGE  ANNUAL  PRODUCT  PER  EM¬ 
PLOYE  BY  SAME  ESTABLISHMENTS  FOR  THE  YEARS  1892,  1893,  1894, 
1895,  1896,  1897. 


Character  of  Industry  and  Years. 


Number 
of  es¬ 
tablish¬ 
ments 
consid¬ 
ered. 


Value  of 
production 
during  the 
year  to  each 
employe. 


Increase(+) 
or  decrease 
(— )  as  com¬ 
pared  with 
the  preced¬ 
ing  year. 


Increase 
(+)  or  de¬ 
crease  ( — ) 
1897  as 
compared 
with  1892. 


CHENILLE  GOODS— Continued. 

1896,  . 

1897,  . 

MIXED  TEXTILES. 

1892  . 

1893  . 

1894  . 

1895, . 

1896  . 

1897, . 

TAPESTRY  AND  TABLE  COV¬ 
ERS. 

1892 . 

1893,  . 

1894,  . 

1895,  . 

1896,  . 

1897  . 

HOSIERY. 

1892,  . 

1893,  . 

1894  . 

1895  . 

1896  . 

1897,  . 


5 

$1,241  66 

—228  51 

5 

1,225  08 

—16  58 

—221  33 

9 

1,669  10 

9 

1,458  70 

—210  40 

9 

1,330  96 

—127  74 

9 

1,387  30 

+56  34 

9 

1,265  95 

—121  35 

9 

1,237  81 

—28  14 

—431  29 

3 

1,647  32 

3 

1,610  82 

—36  50 

3 

1,353  30 

—257  52 

3 

1,523  52 

+170  22 

3 

1,430  26 

—93  26 

3 

1,274  16 

—156  10 

—373  16 

13 

1,021  18 

13 

917  74 

—103  44 

13 

807  54 

—110  20 

13 

846  87 

+39  33 

13 

786  97 

—59  90 

13 

813  95 

+26  98 

—207  23 
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VALUE  OF  AVERAGE  ANNUAL  PRODUCT  PER  EMPLOYE— 

Continued. 

COMPARISON  OF  VALUE  OF  AVERAGE  ANNUAL  PRODUCT  PER  EM¬ 
PLOYE  BY  SAME  ESTABLISHMENTS  FOR  THE  YEARS  1892,  1893,  1894, 
1895,  1896,  1897. 


Character  of  Industry  and  Years. 


Number 
of  es¬ 
tablish¬ 
ments 
consid¬ 
ered. 


Value  of 
production 
during  the 
year  to  each 
employe. 


Increase  (+) 

|  or  decrease 
|( — )  as  com¬ 
pared  with 
the  preced¬ 
ing  year. 


Increase 
(+)  or  de¬ 
crease! — ) 
1897  as 
compared 
with  1892. 


HOSIERY  AND  KNIT  GOODS. 

1892, . 

1893 . 

1894,  . 

1895  . 

1896,  . 

1897,  . 

SILK  BROAD  GOODS. 
1892,  . 

1893  . 

1894  . 

1895,  . 

1896  . 

1897  . 

RIBBONS. 

1892, . 

1893  . 

1894  . . 

1895,  . 

1896,  . . 

1897,  . 


3 

$1,258  70 

3 

1,211  97 

—46  73 

3 

1,129  68 

—82  29 

3 

946  22 

—183  46 

3 

1,014  46 

+68  24 

3 

1,005  91 

—8  55 

—252  79 

4 

1,796  10 

4 

1,077  09 

—719  01 

4 

1,815  05 

+737  96 

4 

1,694  56 

—120  49 

4 

1,553  14 

—141  42 

4 

1,492  06 

—61  08 

—304  04 

1 

1,104  20 

1 

1,237  24 

+133  04 

1 

1,391  39 

+154  15 

1 

1,521  39 

+130  00 

1 

1,599  14 

+77  75 

1 

1,820  01 

+220  87 

+715  81 
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YEAR  1892. 

RECAPITULATION  OF  COMPARATIVE  TABLE  BY  YEARS. 


Character  of  Industries. 

Number 
of  estab¬ 
lish¬ 
ments 
consid¬ 
ered. 

Average 
number 
of  days 
in  oper¬ 
ation. 

Total 
number 
of  per¬ 
sons  em¬ 
ployed. 

Aggre¬ 

gate 

amount  of 
wages 
paid. 

Averaga 

yearly 

earnings. 

Value 

of 

product. 

Pig  metal . 

13 

321 

2,668 

$1,222,091 

$477  92  $10,597,537 

Rolling  mills,  general  product, . 

32 

314 

35,368 

19,909,005 

562  91 

91,945,908 

Iron  and  steel  sheets  and 

plates . 

14 

290 

5,089 

3,225,444 

633  81 

ll,6SO,127 

Plate  and  bar . 

3 

250 

3,269 

1, 685,275 

515  53 

4,991,702 

Steel . 

13 

281 

13,075 

6,601,181 

504  87 

24,711,579 

Architectural  cast  and  wrought 

iron  works . 

4 

307 

1,350 

810,020 

600  01 

3,040,397 

Iron  forgings . 

4 

202 

5S3 

379,070 

650  21 

1,053,091 

Nails  and  spikes . 

10 

256 

3,015 

1,294,034 

429  19 

4,827,506 

Nuts  and  bolts . 

2 

306 

615 

238,112 

3S7  17 

1,152,138 

Pipes  and  tubes . 

4 

267 

1.336 

575,531 

430  78 

2,241,867 

Iron  foundries  and  machine 

works,  . 

25 

301 

3,554 

1,967,645 

553  64 

6,311,627 

Stoves,  ranges,  heaters,  etc.,.. 

9 

2S4 

1,243 

630,622 

507  34 

1,639,839 

Hardware,  . . 

4 

295 

1,565 

608,700 

3SS  94 

1,242,721 

Malleable  iron . 

2 

302 

401 

207,159 

516  61 

452,363 

Iron  chains . 

1 

290 

95 

34,000 

357  S9  __ 

125,000 

Saws,  edge  tools,  etc.,  . 

5 

302 

2,44S 

1,306,442 

533  6S 

3,479,164 

Metal  and  metallic  goods . 

s 

321 

1,726 

833, 3S5 

4S2  S4 

3,027,395 

Locomotives  and  engines . 

14 

305 

11,591 

6,941,946 

598  90 

17,176,167 

Engines  and  boilers,  . 

6 

323 

1,635 

S20.391 

536  72 

2,854,422 

Boilers,  . 

7 

277 

762 

394,594 

419  41 

1,76S,039 

Bridges,  . 

4 

310 

1,217 

532,673 

437  62 

2,179,715 

Car  springs . 

1 

312 

207 

139,800 

675  36 

1,139,220 

Car  couplers . 

1 

310 

663 

361,338 

545  00 

1,455,135 

Cars  and  car  wheels,  . 

s 

301 

3,566 

1,901,062 

533  11 

7,920,412 

Ship  building,  . 

1 

310 

440 

242,358 

550  80 

501,753 

Agricultural  implements,  . 

2 

300 

516 

199,277 

3S6  19 

650, 744 

Rubber  hoots  and  shoes . 

1 

250 

325 

141, 7S4 

436  25 

749,235 

Caramels,  . 

1 

310 

500 

95,000 

190  00 

400,000 

Woolen  Yarns,  . 

10 

299 

1,865 

527,864 

2S3  03 

3,243,694 

Cotton  yarns . 

3 

296 

259 

SI,  571 

326  53 

564.857 

Worsted  yarns . 

3 

300 

1,002 

298,181 

297  5S 

1,692,713 

Miscellaneous  yarns . 

9 

302 

544 

212,052 

389  SO 

1,291,013 

Hosiery . 

1?/ 

296 

2,944 

770,891 

261  S5 

3,006,366 
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YEAR  1892— Continued. 

RECAPITULATION  OF  COMPARATIVE  TABLE  BY  YEARS. 


Number 
of  estab- 

Oharacter  of  Industries.  merits 

consid¬ 

ered. 

Average 
number 
of  days 
in  oper¬ 
ation. 

Total 
number 
of  per¬ 
sons  em¬ 
ployed. 

Aggre¬ 

gate 

amount  of 
wages 
paid. 

Average 

yearly 

earnings. 

Value 

of 

product. 

Hosiery  and  knit  goods . 

3 

300 

595 

197,312 

331 

61 

748. 92C 

Carpets . 

24 

2S0 

6,750 

2,573,458 

381 

24 

11,614,157 

Cotton  and  woolen  goods . 

15 

301 

1,760 

610,173 

346 

69 

2,845,731 

Cotton  goods,  . 

17 

303 

4,308 

1,656,805 

384 

58 

9.394,632 

Woolen  goods,  . 

16 

299 

5,573 

1,953,364 

350 

51 

9,548.699 

Knit  goods . 

5 

313 

989 

286,648 

2S9 

84 

1,284,013 

Worsted  goods,  . 

3 

310 

661 

239, 85S 

362 

87 

1,393,225 

Mixed  textiles . 

9 

303 

2,024 

712,059 

351 

81 

3,378,358 

Chenille  goods . 

5 

322 

1,577 

64S.492 

411 

21 

2,280,994 

Tapestry  and  table  covers. 

3 

302 

225 

94,620 

420 

53 

370,648 

Silk  broad  goods . 

4 

304 

1,736 

430,455 

247 

96 

3,118,034 

Ribbons,  .  . 

1 

307 

119 

40,661 

341 

68 

131,400 

Window  glass,  bottle  and  table 

goods .  . 

17 

253 

6,512 

3,013,10S 

462 

70 

5,919,793 

Pianos  and  organs, . 

•> 

303 

162 

53,972 

333 

16 

196,553 

Sewing  Machines  tnd  bicycles,. 

1 

3C2 

161 

S4.657 

525 

S2 

176,387 

Carbons . 

1 

3  CO 

48 

25,000 

520 

83 

59,000 

363  297  138,636  $67,S12,140  $188  34  $271,573,996 


Totals, 
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YEAR  1893. 

RECAPITULATION  OF  COMPARATIVE  TABLE  BY  YEARS. 


Character  of  Industries. 

Number 
of  estab¬ 
lish¬ 
ments 
consid¬ 
ered. 

Average 
number 
of  days 
in  oper¬ 
ation. 

Total 
number 
of  per¬ 
sons  em¬ 
ployed. 

Aggre¬ 

gate 

amount  of 
wages 
paid. 

Average 

yearly 

earnings. 

Value 

of 

product. 

Pig  metal . 

13 

286 

2,222 

$968,289 

$446  14 

$8,026,593 

Rolling  mills,  general  product, . 

32 

307 

32, 695 

17,884,919 

547  02 

86,050,594 

Iron  and  steel  sheets  and 

plates,  . 

13 

243 

4,590 

2,658,514 

579  19 

9,584,689 

Plate  and  bar,  . 

3 

198 

2,330 

1,150,276 

493  68 

3,648,252 

Steel . 

14 

270 

10,585 

5,234,148 

494  49 

18,805,567 

Architectural  cast  and  wrought 

iron  work,  . 

4 

308 

1,202 

699,209 

581  70 

2,024,821 

Iron  forgings,  . 

4 

244 

507 

302,651 

596  95 

789,496 

Nails  and  spikes,  . 

10 

230 

2,840 

1,130,151 

397  94 

3,942,713 

Nuts  and  bolts,  . 

2 

305 

695 

235,777 

339  24 

1,007,993 

Pipes  and  tubes,  . 

4 

o  an 

1,311 

519,129 

395  98 

2,107,604 

Iron  foundries  and  machine 

works . 

25 

279 

3,097 

1,533,465 

495  14 

4,628,768 

Stoves,  ranges,  heaters,  etc.,  .. 

9 

272 

1,361 

674,514 

496  33 

1,525,391 

Hardware,  . 

4 

249 

1,544 

581,468 

376  59 

1,145,987 

Malleable  iron,  . 

2 

262 

362 

167,644 

463  11 

362,608 

Iron  chains . 

1 

240 

75 

24,000 

320  00 

80,000 

Saws,  edge  tools,  etc . 

5 

284 

2,210 

1,166,262 

527  72 

3,203,476 

Metal  and  metallic  goods,  .... 

8 

282 

1,622 

738,036 

455  02 

2,526,382 

Locomotives  and  engines,  . 

14 

284 

11,644 

6,528,803 

560  70 

16,941,708 

Engines  and  boilers,  . 

6 

289 

1,384 

658,487 

510  03 

2,296,655 

Boilers,  . 

7 

250 

722 

285,385 

393  67 

1,514,S99 

Bridges . 

4 

305 

971 

413,517 

425  86 

2,009,234 

Car  springs . 

1 

312 

187 

104,498 

558  81 

704,754 

Car  couplers . 

1 

243 

570 

281,375 

493  64 

1,009,284 

Cars  and  car  wheels . 

8 

282 

3,144 

1,579,523 

502  39 

6,054,890 

Ship  building,  . 

1 

309 

583 

324,439 

556  *49 

832,720 

Agricultural  implements . 

2 

276 

527 

181,848 

345  06 

558,193 

Rubber  boots  and  shoes,  . 

1 

230 

350 

145,471 

415  63 

845,688 

Caramels . 

1 

310 

400 

80,000 

200  00 

333,333 

Woolen  yarns,  . — 

10 

245 

1,471 

42S,  848 

291  53 

2,441,663 

Cotton  yarns . 

3 

250 

233 

71,384 

306  36 

464,105 

Worsted  yarns . 

3 

199 

708 

211,833 

299  20 

1,029,283 

Miscellaneous  yarns,  . 

9 

252 

477 

150,765 

316  07 

8S9.403 

Hosiery,  . . 

13 

261 

2,647 

660,803 

249  64 

2,429,25? 
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YEAR  1893 — Continued. 

RECAPITULATION  OF  COMPARATIVE  TABLE  BY  YEARS. 


Number 
of  estab- 

Character  of  Industries. 

ments 

consid¬ 

ered. 

Average 
number 
of  days 
in  oper¬ 
ation. 

Total 
number 
of  per¬ 
sons  em¬ 
ployed. 

Aggre¬ 

gate 

amount  of 
wages 
paid. 

Average 

yearly 

earnings. 

Value 

of 

product. 

Hosiery  and  knit  goods,  . 

3 

293 

610 

186, S60 

306 

32 

739,304 

Carpets . 

24 

218 

5,660 

2,085,404 

368 

45 

8,626,792 

Cotton  and  woolen  goods . 

15 

251 

1,580 

472,203 

298 

86 

2,097,241 

Cotton  goods . 

17 

249 

3,874 

1,186,610 

306 

30 

7,062,762 

Woolen  goods . 

16 

245 

4,926 

1,527,984 

310 

19 

7,014,527 

Knit  goods . 

5 

278 

973 

255,438 

262 

53 

1,087,753 

Worsted  goods . 

3 

222 

386 

135,561 

351 

18 

754,032 

Mixed  textiles . 

9 

290 

1,688 

520,683 

308 

40 

2,462,288 

Chenille  goods . 

5 

295 

1,153 

435,761 

377 

93 

1,507,337 

Tapestry  and  table  covers . 

3 

291 

187 

68,484 

312 

98 

301,223 

Silk  and  broad  goods . 

4 

247 

1,092 

248,372 

227 

45 

1,176,070 

Ribbons . 

i 

247 

112 

30,646 

273 

63 

138,571 

Window  glass,  bottle  and  table 

goods . 

17 

195 

5,993 

2,209,369 

36S 

66 

4,523,986 

Pianos  and  organs, . . . 

2 

2S0 

162 

50,583 

312 

24 

170,969 

Sewing  machines  and  bicycles,. 

1 

241 

100 

4S.096 

480 

96 

133,426 

Carbons . 

i 

300 

50 

27,000 

540 

00 

70,000 

363  271  123,812  $57,264,485  $462  51  $227,682,285 


Totals, 
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YEAR  1894. 

RECAPITULATION  OF  COMPARATIVE  TABLE  BY  YEARS. 


Character  of  Industries. 

Number 
of  estab¬ 
lish¬ 
ments 
consid¬ 
ered. 

Average 
number 
of  days 
in  oper¬ 
ation. 

Total 
number 
of  per¬ 
sons  em¬ 
ployed. 

Aggre¬ 

gate 

amount  of 
wages 
paid. 

Average 

yearly 

earnings. 

Value 

of 

product. 

Pig  metal,  . 

13 

301 

1,751 

$658,393 

$382  09 

$5, 5S0, 847 

Rolling  mills,  general  product,. 

32 

300 

30, 120 

14,537,538 

4S2  65 

72,055,767 

Iron  and  steel  sheets  and 

plates . 

14 

267 

4,294 

2,251,379 

524  31 

7,798,069 

Plate  and  bar,  . 

3 

232 

1,735 

696, 970 

401  71 

2,505,387 

Steel,  . 

13 

272 

9,778 

4,492,128 

459  41 

15,781,892 

Architectural  cast  and  wrought 

iron  work . 

4 

307 

976 

4S8.190 

500  19 

1,407,416 

Iron  forgings,  . 

4 

296 

469 

237,457 

506  31 

604,106 

Nails  and  spikes . 

10 

228 

2,305 

770,314 

334  21 

3,275,789 

Nuts  and  bolts,  . 

2 

28S 

560 

208,854 

372  95 

844, 7S2 

Pipes  and  tubes,  . 

4 

26S 

1,263 

513, 26S 

406  38 

1,927,748 

Iron  foundries  and  machine 

works,  . 

25 

2S2 

2,603 

1,313,309 

504  53 

3,699,595 

Stoves,  ranges,  heaters,  etc.,.. 

9 

210 

1,238 

526,222 

425  06 

1,218,872 

Hardware,  . 

4 

205 

1,464 

494,538 

337  79 

1,040,023 

Malleable  ircn . 

2 

247 

293 

129,634 

442  44 

296,371 

Iron  chains . 

1 

225 

65 

20,000 

307  70 

60,000 

Saws,  edge  tools,  etc.,  . 

5 

286 

1,965 

872, 555 

444  05 

2,402, S20 

Metal  and  metallic  goods,  .... 

s 

2SS 

1,500 

675,524 

450  35 

2,060,465 

Locomotives  and  engines . 

14 

267 

8,441 

4,032,489 

477  72 

9, 629, 617 

Engines  and  boilers . 

6 

298 

992 

521,260 

528  49 

1,625,120 

Boilers,  . 

7 

220 

691 

220,692 

319  23 

1,046,140 

Bridges . 

4 

305 

647 

262, 240 

405  31 

1,292,171 

Car  springs,  . 

1 

255 

10S 

49,664 

459  85 

331,010 

Car  couplers,  . 

1 

203 

416 

160,978 

386  96 

510,732 

Cars  and  car  wheels . 

s 

261 

2,830 

1,292,310 

456  65 

4,090,667 

Ship  building . 

1 

310 

395 

226,858 

574  32 

506,192 

Agricultural  implements,  . 

2 

300 

501 

173,846 

346  99 

529,528 

Rubber  boots  and  shoes,  . 

1 

248 

350 

128,156 

366  16 

711,056 

Caramels,  . 

1 

3C0 

390 

81,000 

207  69 

304,000 

Woolen  yarns,  . 

10 

277 

1,148 

286,557 

249  61 

1,999,184 

Cotton  yarns,  . 

3 

261 

270 

70,983 

262  90 

438,901 

Worsted  yarns,  . 

3 

277 

722 

201, 584 

279  20 

1,031,841 

Miscellaneous  yarns,  . 

9 

262 

4  IS 

138,072 

330  31 

764,435 

Hosiery . 

13 

273 

2.5S9 

567,411 

219  16 

2,090,723 
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YEAR  1894 — Continued. 

RECAPITULATION  OF  COMPARATIVE  TABLE  BY  YEARS. 


Character  of  Industries. 

Number 
of  estab 
lish- 
ments 
consid¬ 
ered. 

Average 
number 
of  days 
in  oper¬ 
ation. 

Total 
number 
of  per¬ 
sons  em¬ 
ployed. 

Aggre¬ 

gate 

amount  of 
wages 
paid. 

Average 

yearly 

earnings. 

Value 

of 

product. 

Hosiery  and  knit  goods . 

3 

300 

600 

191,806 

319  67 

677.810 

Carpets,  . 

24 

259 

5,326 

1,002,657 

355  30 

8,222,838 

Cotton  and  woolen  goods . 

15 

262 

1,406 

408,085 

290  25 

1,661,290 

Cotton  goods . 

17 

246 

3.6S7 

1,171,554 

317  75 

7,171,910 

Woolen  goods . . 

16 

278 

4,836 

1,388,781 

286  00 

5,946,052 

Knit  goods . 

5 

254 

807 

205,732 

254  93 

812,353 

Worsted  goods . 

3 

237 

461 

158,743 

344  35 

942,455 

Mixed  textiles . 

9 

289 

1,847 

531,680 

287  86 

2,458,285 

Chenille  goods . 

5 

239 

1,176 

SS 

oo 

376  55 

1,639,750 

Tapestry  and  table  covers,  • _ 

3 

300 

229 

91,722 

400  53 

309,9  6 

Silk  broad  goods . 

4 

292 

1,446 

362,119 

250  00 

2,624,564 

Ribbons,  . 

i 

302 

122 

35,500 

290,98 

169, 748 

Window  glass,  bottle  and  fable 

goods . 

17 

261 

5,152 

2,219,127 

430  73 

4,620,213 

Pianos  and  organs . 

2 

259 

162 

46,187 

285,10 

139, 81S 

Sewing  machines  and  bicycles, . 

1 

200 

100 

38,246 

382  46 

99,653 

Carbons . 

1 

300 

55 

29,000 

527  28 

85,000 

Totals,  . 

363 

276 

110,719 

$45,624,180 

$412  OS  $187,042,900 

13 
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YEAR  1895. 

RECAPITULATION  OF  COMPARATIVE  TABLE  BY  YEARS. 


Character  of  Industries. 

Number 
of  estab¬ 
lish¬ 
ments 
consid¬ 
ered. 

Average 
number 
of  days 
in  oper¬ 
ation. 

Total 
number 
of  per¬ 
sons  em¬ 
ployed. 

Aggre¬ 

gate 

amount  of 
wages 
paid. 

Average 

yearly 

earnings. 

Value 

of 

product. 

Pig  metal,  . 

13 

327 

2,269 

$1,060,012 

$48S  66 

$8,220,266 

Rolling  mills,  general  product,. 

32 

310 

35,123 

17,620,324 

501  65 

84,689,471 

Iron  and  steel  sheets  and 

plates,  . 

14 

307 

4,869 

2,728,209 

560  32 

10,604,551 

Plate  and  bar,  . 

3 

257 

2,263 

864,145 

381  86 

3,059,825 

Steel . 

13 

279 

12.13S 

5,872, 0S4 

483  78 

20,6S7,91£ 

Architectural  cast  and  wrought 

iron  work,  . 

4 

306 

1,438 

786,657 

547  05 

1,939,661 

Iron  forgings,  . 

4 

289 

594 

311,275 

524  03 

779,569 

Nails  and  spikes . 

10 

220 

2,422 

848,142 

350  IS 

3,630,012 

Nuts  and  bolts . 

2 

291 

63$ 

257,202 

403  13 

1,107,466 

Pipes  and  tubes,  . 

4 

288 

1,454 

646,083 

444  34 

2,527,348 

Iron  foundries  and  machine 

works,  . 

25 

299 

3,066 

1,571,056 

512  41 

4,342, S35 

Stoves,  ranges,  heaters,  etc.,.. 

9 

229 

1,285 

575,802 

44S  09 

1,431,181 

Hardware,  . 

4 

260 

1,586 

589,411 

371  63 

1,255,661 

Malleable  iron . 

2 

272 

367 

185,490 

505  42 

367,157 

Iron  chains . 

1 

237 

SI 

28,400 

350  42 

89,700 

Saws,  edge  tools,  etc.,  . 

a 

294 

2,188 

1,078,514 

53S  62 

2,914,563 

Metal  and  metallic  goods,  .... 

s 

311 

1,704 

S29.S77 

487  02 

2,S31,319 

Locomotives  and  engines,  . 

14 

292 

9,363 

5,231,956 

558  79 

12,709,222 

Engines  and  boilers,  . 

6 

292 

1,226 

647, 8S9 

533  66 

1,923,041 

Boilers . . . 

7 

205 

694 

253,044 

364  61 

991,505 

Bridges,  . . . 

4 

303 

970 

450,391 

464  32 

1,733,317 

Car  springs,  . 

1 

277 

107 

67,556 

631  36 

496, 984 

Car  couplers,  . 

1 

285 

606 

304,785 

502  94 

985,258 

Cars  and  car  wheels,  . . 

8 

303 

2,887 

1,533,033 

531  01 

4,291,747 

Ship  building . 

1 

307 

336 

190,820 

567  91 

426,303 

Agricultural  implements,  . 

2 

309 

535 

191,409 

357  77 

554,054 

Rubber  boots  and  shoes . 

1 

271 

398 

150,705 

378  65 

839,553 

Caramels,  . 

1 

300 

400 

88,761 

221  90 

311,240 

Woolen  yarns,  . 

10 

293 

1,616 

424, C06 

262  38 

2,600,417 

Cotton  yarns,  . 

3 

288 

294 

89,806 

305  46 

500, 504 

Worsted  yarns,  . 

3 

301 

1,0C6 

278,890 

277  22 

1,299,326 

Miscellaneous  yarns,  . 

9 

2S4 

445 

159,564 

358  57 

898,508 

Hosiery . 

13 

294 

3,329 

863, 8S4 

259  50 

2,819,230 
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RECAPITULATION  OF  COMPARATIVE  TABLE  BY  YEARS. 


Character  of  Industries. 

Number 
of  estab¬ 
lish¬ 
ments 
consid¬ 
ered. 

Average 
number 
of  days 
in  opera¬ 
tion. 

Total 
number 
of  per¬ 
sons  em¬ 
ployed. 

Aggregate 
amount  of 
wages 
paid. 

Average 

yearly 

earnings. 

Value 

of 

product. 

Hosiery  and  knit  goods . 

3 

272 

62S 

179,494 

285  81 

594,226 

Carpets . 

24 

277 

5,907 

2,228,021 

374  48 

9,325,013 

Cotton  and  woolen  goods . 

15 

269 

1,657 

489,535 

295  43 

1,835,64S 

Cotton  goods,  . 

17 

285 

3,125 

1,3C3,S44 

332  19 

6,697,893 

Woolen  goods,  . 

1G 

298 

5, 4G5 

1,694,440 

313  49 

6,7,2,9S8 

Knit  goods . 

.  5 

283 

1,051 

288,841 

274  82 

1,080,020 

Worsted  goods,  . 

3 

265 

547 

1.2,633 

352  16 

1,026,041 

Mixed  textiles . 

9 

298 

2,028 

615,095 

303  30 

2,813,496 

Chenille  goods,  . 

5 

300 

1,189 

4C0.319 

387  14 

1,7.8,029 

Tapestry  and  table  covers,  .... 

3 

295 

326 

124,723 

382  64 

4  6,668 

Silk  broad  goods . 

4 

303 

1, 91S 

419,S'.4 

234  54 

3,250,176 

Ribbons . 

1 

303 

135 

49,346 

365  53 

205,387 

Window  glass,  bottle  and  ta- 

ble  goods,  . 

17 

241 

6,195 

2,198,916 

354  95 

1.3:6,614 

Pianos  and  organs,  . 

2 

290 

142 

40,644 

349  61 

161,111 

Sewing  machines  and  bicycles. 

1 

270 

150 

60,107 

4C0  72 

184,241 

Carbons,  . 

1 

300 

49 

2S.0C0 

571  43 

76,500 

Totals . 

363 

291 

128,949 

$57,191,994 

$443  52  $224,402,796 

13-9-97 
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YEAR  1890. 

RECAPITULATION  OF  COMPARATIVE  TABLE  BY  YEARS. 


Character  of  Industries. 

Number 
of  estab¬ 
lish¬ 
ments 
consid¬ 
ered. 

Average 
number 
of  days 
in  opera¬ 
tion. 

Total 
number 
of  per¬ 
sons  em¬ 
ployed. 

Aggregate 
amount  of 
wages 
paid. 

Average 

yearly 

earnings. 

Value 

of 

product. 

Pig  metal  . . 

Rolling  mills,  general  pro- 

13 

293 

2,242 

$347, 503 

$422  61 

$7,207,417 

duct,  . 

Iron  and  steel  sheets  and 

32 

308 

34,755 

17,829,462 

513  00 

88,725,133 

plates,  . 

14 

238 

4,522 

2,330,653 

528  67 

8,740,308 

Plate  and  bar . 

3 

223 

1,2  5 

596,165 

460  36 

2,822,922 

Steel,  . 

13 

219 

10,058 

4,592,017 

436  55 

16.C03.033 

Architectural  cast  and  wrought 


iron  work . 

4 

305 

1,298 

718,716 

553  71 

2,236,372 

Iron  forgings,  . 

4 

246 

569 

295,092 

51S  62 

731,985 

Nails  and  spikes . 

10 

205 

1,891 

527, 2C1 

278  79 

2,124,658 

Nuts  and  bolts . 

2 

298 

530 

211,195 

3"8  48 

845,826 

Pipes  and  tubes,  . 

4 

296 

1,326 

658  449 

421  15 

2.937,296 

Iren  foundries  and  rrachir.e 

works,  . . . 

25 

289 

2,794 

1.3S4.299 

495  45 

3,515,683 

Stoves,  ranges,  heaters,  etc., 

9 

222 

1,296 

559,614 

431  80 

1,383,157 

Hardware,  . 

4 

260 

1,464 

506,748 

346  14 

1,129,798 

Malleable  iron,  . 

2 

270 

445 

206,976 

465  11 

414,786 

Iron  chains . 

1 

235 

70 

25.CC0 

357  14 

75  0  0 

Saws,  edge  tools,  etc . 

F 

279 

2.171 

1,083,06) 

49S  88 

2.731,311 

Metal  and  metallic  goods,  .... 

8 

304 

1,640 

812,633 

495  51 

2,401,636 

Locomotives  and  engines, ,  . 

14 

291 

10,228 

5,402,517 

528  21 

14,348,550 

Engines  and  boilers,  . 

6 

291 

1,326 

647,307 

4SS  16 

2,070,170 

Boilers,  . 

7 

209 

747 

231,665 

310  13 

1,0:0,575 

Bridges,  . 

4 

285 

738 

293, C 05 

307  03 

1.332,526 

Car  springs . 

1 

255 

115 

76,031 

661  14 

517,221 

Car  couplers,  . 

1 

303 

976 

436,177 

446  90 

1  3:9,321 

Cars  and  car  wheels,  . 

S 

2S4 

2,841 

1,363,150 

47)  SI 

4.2CS.6  7 

Ship  building . 

1 

307 

516 

285, 1C  3 

552  52 

616,7:0 

Agricultural  implements,  . 

2 

293 

505 

176,371 

341  25 

524,531 

Rubber  boots  and  shoes . 

1 

244 

359 

131.577 

33S  66 

812,523 

Caramels . . 

1 

305 

400 

76.C61 

1  2  40 

305,306 

Woolen  yarns . 

10 

269 

1.331 

408,385 

3C6  83 

2,338,390 

Cotton  yarns . 

3 

276 

220 

63,476 

288  52 

405, C 93 

Worsted  yarns . 

3 

246 

665 

157,080 

236  21 

796,376 

Miscellaneous  yarns,  . 

9 

214 

37S 

130,224 

344  51 

701,547 
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YEAR  1896 — Continued. 

RECAPITULATION  OF  COMPARATIVE  TABLE  BY  YEARS. 


Character  of  Industries. 

Number 
of  estab¬ 
lish¬ 
ments 
consid¬ 
ered. 

Average 
number 
of  days 
in  opera¬ 
tion. 

Total 
number 
of  per¬ 
sons  em¬ 
ployed. 

Aggregate 
amount  of 
wages 
paid. 

Average 

yearly 

earnings. 

Value 

of 

product. 

Hosiery . 

13 

288 

2,708 

632,065 

233 

41 

2.131.116 

Hosiery  and  knit  goods . 

3 

289 

453 

105,220 

232 

27 

459,551 

Carpets . 

24 

263 

5,362 

1,S30,621 

241 

41 

7,626,053 

Cotton  and  woolen  goods . 

15 

225 

1,282 

364,430 

2S4 

27 

2,008,2.19 

Cotton  goods,  . 

17 

258 

3,894 

1,064,130 

273 

27 

6.157.5S5 

Woolen  goods . 

16 

274 

3,933 

1,199,111 

304 

SS 

5,231.275 

Knit  goods,  . ~ . 

5 

261 

973 

228,053 

234 

38 

948,460 

Worsted  goods,  . 

3 

220 

3S9 

132.2  0 

340 

08 

637  328 

Mixed  textiles,  . 

9 

282 

1,894 

559,443 

297 

37 

2  3  7,722 

Chenille  goods . 

5 

291 

1,378 

501,772 

364 

13 

1,711,009 

Tapestry  and  table  covers . 

3 

289 

2  6 

115,266 

3S9 

07 

423,356 

Silk  broad  goods,  . 

4 

274 

1,850 

470,930 

254 

56 

2,813,300 

Ribbons . 

1 

304 

125 

40,056 

320 

00 

199, S92 

Window  glass,  bottle  and  ta- 

ble  goods . 

17 

223 

4,868 

1,903,683 

391 

06 

3,969,520 

Pianos  and  organs,  . 

2 

208 

126 

51,392 

407 

87 

139,808 

Sewing  machines  and  bicycles, 

1 

225 

225 

65,000 

288 

88 

2  0  0"0 

Carbons . 

1 

310 

50 

24,000 

480 

00 

83,000 

363  276  119,517  $52,511,283  $438  80  $213,318,964 


Totals, 
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YEAR  1897. 

RECAPITULATION  OF  COMPARATIVE  TABLE  BY  YEARS. 


Character  of  Industries. 

Number 
of  estab¬ 
lish¬ 
ments 
consid¬ 
ered. 

Average 
number 
of  days 
in  opera¬ 
tion. 

Total 
number 
of  per¬ 
sons  em¬ 
ployed. 

Aggregate 
amount  of 
wages 
paid. 

Average 

yearly 

earnings. 

Value 

of 

product. 

Pig  iron,  . 

13 

319 

1,904 

$797,839 

$419  03 

$6,043,503 

Rolling  mills,  general  pro- 

duct,  . 

32 

311 

35,579 

17,159,786 

482  30 

93,540,222 

Iron  and  steel  sheets  and 

plates . 

14 

271 

5,205 

2,569,347 

493  63 

9,668,034 

Plate  and  bar . 

3 

285 

1,360 

626,280 

460  50 

3,102,028 

Steel . 

13 

271 

10,361 

4,918,524 

474  71 

17,454,677 

Architectural  cast  and  wrought 

iron  work,  . 

4 

304 

1,086 

597,775 

550  44 

1,S47,959 

Iron  forgings . 

4 

267 

533 

281,250 

527  67 

691,901 

Nails  and  spikes,  . 

10 

243 

1,714 

503,927 

346  52 

2,897,207 

Nuts  and  bolts . 

2 

304 

576 

200,064 

347  33 

858, 7S8 

Pipes  and  tubes . 

4 

278 

1,357 

642,407 

473  40 

2,701,883 

Iron  foundries  and  machine 

works,  . 

25 

298 

3,002 

1,513.104 

504  03 

4,055,120 

Stoves,  ranges,  heaters,  etc.. 

9 

236 

1,278 

574,595 

448  97 

1,414,639 

Hardware,  . 

4 

261 

1,569 

555,295 

353  98 

1.078.S27 

Malleable  Iron . 

2 

273 

431 

208,714 

484  25 

404,410 

Iron  chains . 

1 

230 

60 

21, 610 

357  14 

62,000 

Saws,  edge  tools,  etc . ,. .. 

5 

274 

2,126 

9SS.912 

465  15 

2.527.6S0 

Metal  and  metallic  goods . 

S 

288 

1,515 

712,676 

470  41 

2,341,075 

Locomotives  and  engines . 

it 

295 

10,038 

5,398.050 

537  76 

14,327,515 

Engines  and  boilers,  . 

6 

297 

1,205 

552,180 

458  24 

1.778.9S9 

Boilers . 

n 

1 

248 

652 

236,863 

363  29 

887,529 

Bridges,  . 

4 

305 

630 

275,270 

436  94 

1.181,470 

Car  springs,  . 

1 

244 

125 

69,144 

553  15 

428,271 

Car  couplers . 

1 

303 

813 

371,800 

457  32 

1,072,857 

Cars  and  car  wheels,  . 

s 

2S8 

2,661 

1,335,463 

501  81 

3,265,217 

Window  glass,  bottle  and  ta- 

ble  goods,  . 

17 

268 

4,993 

2,257,805 

459  19 

4,941,382 

Ship  building . 

1 

310 

388 

215,604 

555  68 

476,868 

Agricultural  implements . 

2 

301 

479 

174,515 

364  33 

513,293 

Sewing  machines  and  bicycles. 

i 

204 

1S5 

52,000 

281  08 

124,000 

Pianos  and  organs,  . 

2 

298 

125 

52,502 

420  02 

145,743 

Rubber  boots  and  shoes . 

1 

222 

375 

103,639 

276  37 

619,765 

Carbons,  . . . 

i 

310 

50 

24,000 

480  00 

75,000 
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YEAR  1897— Continued. 

RECAPITULATION  OF  COMPARATIVE  TABLE  BY  YEARS. 


Character  of  Industries. 

Number 
of  estab¬ 
lish¬ 
ments 
consid¬ 
ered. 

Average 
number 
of  days 
in  opera¬ 
tion. 

Total 
number 
of  per¬ 
sons  em¬ 
ployed. 

Aggregate 
amount  of 
wages 
paid. 

Average 

yearly 

earnings. 

Value 

of 

product. 

Caramels,  . 

1 

282 

315 

74,151 

235 

40 

2,7,639 

Carpets . 

24 

291 

5,496 

1,9S3,366 

360 

8S 

8,670,951 

Woolen  yarns . 

10 

296 

1,476 

384,  S03 

260 

71 

2,760,093 

Cotton  yarns . 

3 

297 

255 

7S.009 

365 

92 

4  3,900 

Woisted  yarns,  . 

3 

288 

728 

211,321 

276 

54 

1,061.344 

Miscellaneous  yarns . 

9 

283 

422 

156,861 

371 

72 

1,025,606 

Woolen  goods . 

16 

290 

4,121 

1,363,041 

330 

75 

6.130.0S7 

Cotton  goods . 

17 

293 

4,173 

1,251,253 

299 

S4 

7,290,259 

Cotton  and  woolen  goods,  .... 

13 

272 

1,236 

379,502 

307 

04 

1,572,402 

Worsted  goods,  . 

3 

289 

610 

250,513 

420 

51 

1,311,883 

Knit  goods . 

5 

271 

1,010 

247,615 

245 

16 

1,077,426 

Chenille  goods . 

5 

301 

1,612 

575, S61 

373 

04 

1,8.0,153 

Mixed  textiles . 

9 

282 

2,025 

591, C56 

292 

18 

2,506,565 

Tapestry  and  table  covers . 

3 

291 

393 

161,275 

410 

37 

500,746 

Hosiery . 

13 

2SS 

3,012 

773,370 

256 

76 

2,451,639 

Hosiery  and  knit  goods . 

3 

300 

53S 

14S.9  S 

276 

7S 

541, ISO 

Silk  broad  goods,* . 

4 

303 

2,657 

632,685 

237 

23 

3,979,336 

Ribbons . 

1 

300 

175 

71, 250 

407 

14 

318,502 

363  287  122,569  $52,552,383  $428  76  $224,357,608 


Totals, 
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RESUME. 

THE  SAME  ESTABLISHMENTS  FOR  THE  YEARS  1892,  1893,  1894,  1895,  1896, 

1897. 


Years. 

Number 

of  es¬ 
tablish¬ 
ments 

consid¬ 

ered. 

Average 
number  of 

persons  em¬ 
ployed. 

Aggregate 
amount  of 
wages  paid. 

Average 

yearly 

earnings. 

Value 

of 

product. 

1892,  . 

363 

138,636 

$67,812,140 

$488  34 

$271,573,996 

1893,  . 

363 

123,812 

57,264,485 

462  51 

227,682,285 

1894,  . 

363 

110,719 

45,624,180 

412  08 

187,042,900 

1895,  . 

363 

128,949 

57,191,994 

443  52 

224,402,796 

1896,  . 

363 

119,517 

52,511,283 

438  80 

213,318,964 

1897 . 

363 

122,569 

52,552,383 

428  76 

224,357,668 

No.  9. 
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COMPARISON  OF  TOTALS,  ALL  ESTABLISHMENTS  (363),  FOR 
THE  YEARS  ENDING,  1892,  1893,  1894,  1895,  1896,  1897. 


Employes,  wages,  earn¬ 
ings,  value  and  years. 

Number 
of  estab¬ 
lishments 

Totals. 

Increase  (-f)  or  de¬ 
crease  ( — )  as  com¬ 
pared  with  the  pre¬ 
ceding  year. 

Increase  (+)  or  de¬ 
crease  ( — )  1897  as 
compared  with  1S92. 

consid¬ 

ered. 

Amounts. 

Percentage. 

Amounts.  jPercentage. 

PERSONS  EMPLOYED. 


PERSONS  EMPLOYED. 

1S'J2,  .  363  138,636  . 

1893  .  363  123,812  —14,824  —10.69  . 

1894,  .  363  110,719  —13,093  —10.57  . 

1S95 .  363  128,949  +18,230  +16.46  .  . 

1896  .  363  119,517  —9,432  —07.31  .  . 

1897  .  363  122,569  +  3,052  +  02.55  —16,067  —11.59 

AGGREGATE  WAGES  PAID. 

1892  .  363  $67,812,140  .  .  .  . 

1S93 .  363  57,264,485  —$10,547,655  —15.55  . 

1894  .  363  45,624,180  —11,640,305  —20.33  . 

1895,  .  363  57,191,994  +11,567,814  +25.35  . 

1896,  . .  363  52.511.2S3  —4,680,711  —8.18  . 

1897  .  363  52,552,383  +  41,100  +0.08  —$15,259,757  ..22.50 

AVERAGE  YEARLY  EARNINGS. 

1892,  .  363  $488  34  . 

1893  .  363  462  51  —25  S3  —5.29  .  . 

1894  .  363  412  08  —50  43  —10.90  . 

1895  .  363  443  52  +31  44  +7.63  . 

1896  .  363  438  80  —4  72  —1.06  .  . 

1897  .  363  428  76  —10  04  —2.34  — $59  58  —12.20 

VALUE  OF  PRODUCT. 

1892  .  363  $271,573,996  .  .  .  . 

1893  .  363  227,682,285  — 43,891,711  —16.16  . 

1894  .  363  187,042.900  —40,639,385  —17.85  . 

1895  .  363  224,402,796  +37,359,896  +19.97  . 

1896  .  363  213,318,964  —11,083,832  —4. 94'  .  . 

1897  .  363  224,357,668  +11,038,704  +5.18  —$47,216,328  —17.38 
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CAPITAL  INVESTED. 

COMPARISON  OF  AGGREGATE  CAPITAL  INVESTED— SAME  ESTABLISH¬ 
MENTS,  1896-1897. 

NOTE. — In  this  table  the  aggregate  amount  of  capital  invested  by  the  same 
establishments  for  the  years  1896  and  1897  is  presented,  with  the  relative  in¬ 
crease  or  decrease.  One  hundred  and  one  industries,  representing  919  establish¬ 
ments  are  considered. 


Number 

Increase  (  +  ) 

of  es- 

or  decrease 

tablish- 

( — )  as  com- 

Character  of  Industry  and  Years. 

ments 

Capital. 

pared  with 

consid- 

the  preced- 

ered. 

ing  year. 

STEEL  CASINGS. 


1896,  .  7  $5,744,982  . 

1897,  .  7  5,316,197  —428,785 

STEEL  BILLETS,  SLABS,  BLOOMS,  ETC. 

1896,  .  5  13,142,675  . 

1897,  .  5  13,223,900  +81,225 

TOOL  STEEL. 

1896,  .  2  430,000  . 

1897,  .  2  558,000  +128,000 

IRON  AND  STEEL  SPECIALTIES. 

1896,  .  3  138,950  . 

1897,  .  3  ’  141,000  +2,050 

IRON  AND  STEEL  FORGINGS. 

1896,  .  7  431,000  . 

1897,  .  7  430,000  —1,000 

IRON  SPECIALTIES. 

1896,  .  2  35,000  . 

1897 .  2  45,000  +10,000 


No.  9. 
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CAPITAL  INVESTED— Continued. 

COMPARISON  OF  AGGREGATE  CAPITAL  INVESTED— SAME  ESTABLISH¬ 
MENTS,  1896-1897. 


Number 

Increase  (-(-) 

of  es- 

or  decrease 

tablish- 

( — )  as  com- 

Character  of  Industry  and  Years. 

ments 

Capital. 

pared  with 

consid- 

the  preced- 

ered. 

ing  year. 

MALLEABLE  IRON. 


1896, 

1897, 


BOLTS,  NUTS,  ETC. 

1896,  . 

1897 . 

SPIKES  AND  RIVETS. 

1896  . 

1897,  . 

WIRE  NAILS. 

1896,  . . 

1897  . 

TACKS  AND  SMALL  NAILS. 

1896,  . 

1897,  . 

WIRE. 

1896  . 

1897  . 

WIRE  ROPE. 

1896,  . 

1897 . 

WIRE  GOODS. 


4  $440,000  . 

4  493,925  +53,925 

8  1,885,950  . 

8  1,918,214  +32,264 

2  125,000  . 

2  135,000  +10,000 

2  905,000  . 

2  905,000  . 

4  163,500  . 

4  163,500  . 

6  515,100  . 

6  522,100  +7,000 

2  690,000  . 

2  700,000  +10,000 

4  75,950 

4  79,450 


1896, 

1897, 


+3,500 
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C  A  PIT  AL  IN  VE  ST  ED— Continued . 

COMPARISON  OF  AGGREGATE  CAPITAL  INVESTED— SAME  ESTABLISH¬ 
MENTS,  1896-1897. 


Number 

Increase(+) 

of  es- 

or  decrease 

tablish- 

t — )  as  com- 

Character  of  Industry  and  Years. 

ments 

Capital. 

pared  with 

consid- 

the  preced- 

erea. 

ing  year. 

WAGON  AND  CARRIAGE  AXLES. 


WAGON  AND  CARRIAGE  AXLES. 

1896,  .  4  $469,475  . 

1897,  .  4  469,475  . 

CARRIAGE  AND  WAGON  SPRINGS. 

1896,  .  2  125,000  . 

1897,  .  2  125,000  . 

SCALES,  ETC. 

1896  .  5  168,500  . 

1897,  .  5  173,500  +5,000 

STOVES,  HEATERS,  RANGES,  ETC. 

1896,  .  39  5,544,712  . 

1897,  .  39  5,607,709  +62,997 

BATH  BOILERS,  TANKS,  ETC. 

1896,  .  2  52,820  . 

1897,  .  2  54,000  +1,180 

HARDWARE  SPECIALTIES. 

1896,  .  14  3,077,418  . 

1897,  .  14  3,246,189  +168,771 

EDGE  TOOLS. 

1896,  .  12  1,675,197  . 

1897  .  12  1,613,064  —62,133 

WRENCHES,  PICKS,  ETC. 

1896,  . 5  564,000  . 

1897,  .  5  571,000  +7,000 
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C API TAL  I X  V E ST E D— Conti n ued . 


COMPARISON  OF  AGGREGATE  CAPITAL  INVESTED— SAME  ESTABLISH¬ 
MENTS,  1896-1897. 


Number 

Increase  (+) 

of  es- 

or  decrease 

tablish- 

( — )  as  com- 

Character  of  Industry  and  Years. 

ments 

Capital. 

pared  with 

consid- 

the  preced- 

ered. 

ing  year. 

LOCOMOTIVES  AND  CARS  BUILT  AND 
REPAIRED. 


1896 . . 

i897,  . 

CAR  SPRINGS. 

1896  . 

1897  . 

CAR  WHEELS  AND  CAR  AXLES. 

1896,  . 

1897 . 

FREIGHT  AND  STREET  CARS,  ETC. 

1896,  . 

1897 . 

WROUGHT  IRON  PIPE  AND  TUBES. 
1896 . 

1897,  . 

CAST  IRON  PIPE. 

1896 . 

1897,  . 

BRASS,  COPPER  AND  BRONZE  GOODS. 

1896  . 

1897  . 

IRON  AND  STEEL  BRIDGES. 

1896  . 

1897  . 


3 

$1,464,400 

3 

1,464,400 

3 

1,910,000 

3 

1,910,000 

2 

500,000 

2 

500,000 

5 

682,516 

5 

692,516 

+10,000 

5 

13,555,000 

5 

13,505,000 

—50,000 

3 

340,000 

3 

613,059 

+273,059 

24 

2,622,342 

24 

2,616,148 

—6,194 

8 

961,050 

8 

961,050 
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CAPITAL  INVESTED— Continued. 


COMPARISON  OF  AGGREGATE  CAPITAL  INVESTED— SAME  ESTABLISH¬ 
MENTS,  1896-1897. 


Numbei 

Increase (+) 

of  es- 

or  decrease 

tablish- 

( — )  as  com- 

Character  of  Industry  and  Years. 

ments 

Capital. 

pared  with 

consul- 

the  preced- 

ered. 

ing  year. 

LOCOMOTIVES,  STATIONARY  ENGINES, 
ETC. 


1896  . 

1897  . 

ENGINES,  BOILERS,  ETC. 

1896  . . . 

1897  .  . 

STREET  RAILWAY  SWITCHES,  ETC. 

1896,  . 

1897 . 

RAILWAY  SUPPLIES. 

1896  . 

1897  . . 

IRON  VESSELS  AND  ENGINES. 

1896,  . 

1897,  . . . 

BOILERS,  TANKS,  STACKS,  ETC. 

1896,  . 

1897,  . 

MACHINERY. 

1896,  . 

1897 . 

FOUNDRIES  AND  MACHINE  SHOPS. 

1896,  . 

1897,  . 


9 

$11,222,730 

9 

11,643,157 

+420,427 

10 

3,908,988 

10 

3.924,988 

+16,000 

2 

2,238,909 

2 

1,758,700 

—480,209 

1 

1,000,000 

1 

1,000,000 

4 

7,189,973 

4 

7,424,993 

+235,020 

21 

1,544,562 

21 

1,624,265 

+79,703 

21 

8,798,408 

21 

8,921,924 

+123,516 

25 

3,041,550 

25 

3,062,486 

+20,936 
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CAPITAL  INVESTED— Continued. 

COMPARISON  OF  AGGREGATE  CAPITAL  INVESTED— SAME  ESTABLISH¬ 
MENTS,  1896-1897. 


Number 

Increase(+) 

of  es- 

or  decrease 

tablish- 

( — )  as  com- 

Character  of  Industry  and  Years. 

ments 

Capital. 

pared  with 

consid- 

the  preced- 

ered. 

ing  year. 

FILES,  ETC. 

1896,  .  3  $510,000  . 

1897 .  3  510,000  . 

SAWS. 

1896 .  3  310,000  . 

1897,  .  3  335,000  +25,000 

PLUMBER  SUPPLIES. 

1896  .  3  2,105,078  . 

1897  .  3  2,043,751  —61.327 

ELECTRICAL  SUPPLIES. 

1896,  .  4  12,815,696  . 

1897 .  4  12,848,743  +33,047 

SHOVELS,  SPADES,  SCOOPS,  ETC. 

1896  .  S  651,100  . 

1897  . 8  651,100  . 

SAFES  AND  VAULT  DOORS. 

1896 .  2  80,000  . 

1897 .  2  68.000  —12,000 

IRON  BEDS. 

1896  .  2  5,400  . 

1897,  .  2  6,900  +1,500 

ORNAMENTAL  METAL  WORK. 

1896,  .  2  300,000  . 

1897  .  2  336,000  +36,000 
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CAPITAL  UNVESTED — Continued. 

COMPARISON  OF  AGGREGATE  CAPITAL  ~NTES~  E~) — SAME  ESTABLISH- 

2£E>TT  5 , §-i  Sr  7 


Number 

Increase  — 

c£  es- 

or  decrease 

lablisb- 

. — )  as  com- 

Omraeier  of  industry  ar.d  lesrs. 

■  ments  1  Capital. 

pared  •=rith 

COHSlfi- 

the  preeed- 

ered. 

lug  year. 

METAL  AST  METALUC  GO  3E  5. 


1  $96 . . . . 

3 

s:s<  4 A 

3 

2SA400 

BUILDING  IRON  WORK. 

1896. . 

1 

73  OOO 

1S97. . 

1 

71,000 

SLR  L  CTEEL-.  -  IRON  WORK. 

1 

750,000 

_r  : : : 

. . . . . 

1S&7 . . . 

1 

LP.ON  CHAINS. 

. . . . . 

153  5-4’1 

ass: . . . 

+-5,000 

IRON  FENCES  ANu  RAILING. 

1896 _ _ _ 

7 

40500 

1897. . 

-■ 

4=5  500 

A  ATCTA  IT1  R  I  T  IPiCPT  PVT > 

11*5*3 . 

13 

2^05,000 

2J07,000 

jLS§A  . . . . .................. 

13 

+2,000 

S  -  i  l.r  •JT~':rT>'S 

9 

2S0.000 

37S^74 

. 

2 

+96,974 

BICYCLES. 

18961  . 

- 

500,000 

55311*00 

1SS7 . 

5 

+53,000 
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CAPITAL  INVESTED— Continued. 

COMPARISON  OF  AGGREGATE  CAPITAL  INVESTED— SAME  ESTABLISH¬ 
MENTS,  1896-1897. 


Character  of  Industry  and  Years. 

Number 

of  es¬ 
tablish¬ 
ments 

consid¬ 

ered. 

Capital. 

Increase(-p) 
or  decrease 
( — )  as  com¬ 
pared  with 
the  preced¬ 
ing  year. 

PIANOS  AND  ORGANS. 

1896 . 

4 

sa.afi  non 

1897,  . 

4 

336,000 

TINWARE. 

1896 . 

5 

372,700 

1897 . 

5 

374,000 

+  1,300 

PAPER  MANUFACTORIES. 

1896,  . 

10 

4,443,228 

1897 . 

10 

4,902,464 

+459,236 

WALL  PAPER. 

1896,  . 

5 

460,000 

1897,  . 

5 

545,500 

+85,500 

CIGARS. 

1896 . 

53 

3,160,477 

1897 . 

53 

3,370,251 

+209,774 

BOOK  BINDING. 

1896 . 

3 

125,000 

1897 . 

3 

1 9f? 

+1,500 

CORDAGE,  ROPE  AND  TWINE. 

1896 . 

6 

3,265,000 

1897, 


3,265,000 


PAPER,  PAPER  BOXES,  ENVELOPES,  ETC. 

1896  .  27  1,491,067  . 

1897  .  27  1,504,284  +13,217 


14 
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CAPITAL  INVESTED— Continued. 

COMPARISON  OF  AGGREGATE  CAPITAL  INVESTED— SAME  ESTABLISH¬ 
MENTS,  1896-1897. 


Number 

Increase(+) 

of  es- 

or  decrease 

tablish- 

( — )  as  com- 

Character  of  Industry  and  Years. 

ments 

Capital. 

pared  with 

consid- 

the  preced- 

ered. 

ing  year. 

POTTERY. 


POTTERY. 

1896,  .  3  $535,000  . 

1897 .  3  585,000  +50,000 

PAVING  BRICK. 

1896,  .  9  571,200  . 

1897,  . . .'.  9  611,500  +40,300 

BUILDING  BRICK. 

1896,  .  41  4,546,100  . 

1897,  .  41  4,575,107  +29,007 

FIRE  BRICK. 

1896,  .  18  2,240,600  . 

1897,  .  18  2,421,783  +181,183 

SLATE  ROOFING.  ETC.,  TONNAGE. 

1896,  .  7  1,221,451  . . 

1897,  .  7  1,241,800  +20,349 

SCHOOL  SLATES. 

1896,  .  3  98,000  . 

1897,  .  3  87,000  —11,000 

SLATE  ROOFING,  ETC.,  SQUARES. 

1896,  .  18  796,913  . 

1897,  .  18  810,414  +13,501 

WINDOW  GLASS,  BOTTLES  AND  TABLE 
GOODS. 

3896,  .  30  15,597,800  . 

. .  30  15,616,882  +19,082 
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C  A  PI  TAL  IN  V  E  STE  D— Con  tin  ued . 

COMPARISON  OF  AGGREGATE  CAPITAL  INVESTED— SAME  ESTABLISH- 


MENTS,  1896-1897. 

Number 

Increase (+) 

of  es- 

or  decrease 

tablish- 

( — )  as  com- 

Character  of  Industry  and  Years. 

ments 

Capital. 

pared  with 

consid- 

s 

the  preced- 

ered. 

ing  year. 

GLAZED  AND  CHROME  KID. 

1896 . 

7 

$3,857,983 

1897 . 

7 

+210,932 

i»)UUo,yid 

MEN’S,  WOMEN’S,  MISSES’  AND  CH1L- 

DREN’S  SHOES. 

1896 . 

18 

1  8 

2,502,618 

1897 . 

+113,08. 

^jUld,  1  Ut) 

SUSPENDERS. 

1896 . 

o 

82,000 

1897 . 

9 

+10,000 

HATS  AND  CAPS. 

1896 . 

3 

273,592 

1897,  . 

3 

+34,197 

FUR  AND  FELT  HATS. 

1896,  . 

5 

2,773,726 

9  789  7/19 

1897 . 

5 

+9,017 

WOOL  HATS. 

1896 . 

8 

418,997 

1897 . 

8 

+85,038 

UMBRELLAS  AND  PARASOLS. 

1896,  . 

6 

450,435 

1897 . 

6 

437,000 

—13,435 

DRESS  TRIMMINGS,  BRAIDS,  ETC. 

1896 . 

8 

1,158,296 

1897 . 

8 

1,176,796 

+18,500 
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CAPITAL  INVESTED— Continued. 

COMPARISON  OF  AGGREGATE  CAPITAL  INVESTED— SAME  ESTABLISH¬ 
MENTS,  1896-1897. 


Number 

Increase(+) 

of  es- 

or  decrease 

tablish- 

( — )  as  com- 

Character  of  Industry  and  Years. 

ments 

Capital. 

pared  with 

eonsid- 

the  preced- 

ered. 

ing  year. 

SHIRTS  AND  SHIRT  WAISTS. 

1896,  . 

1897,  . 

NECK  WEAR. 

1896,  . 

1897,  . 

COTTON  AND  WOOLEN  CLOTHS. 

1896 . 

1897,  . 

CARPETS. 

1896,  . 

1897,  . 

CLOTHING. 

1896 . . . 

1897,  . 

COTTON  GOODS. 

1896,  . 

1897,  . 

WOOLEN  AND  WORSTED  CASSIMERES. 

1896  . 

1897  . 

WOOLEN  AND  WORSTED  FABRICS. 

1896  . 

1897  . 


11  $941,300  . 

11  958,300  +17,000 

5  179,584  . 

5  174,099  —5,485 

28  3,443,847  . 

28  3,569,446  +125,599 

20  3,390,625  . 

20  3,480,181  +89,556 

9  1,744,534  . 

t 

9  1,761,016  +16,482 

22  3,872,649  . 

22  3,930,764  +58,115 

15  2,859,817 

15  2,901,733  +41,916 

17  2,994,836  . 

17  3,180,727  +185,891 
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CAPITAL  INVESTED— Continued. 


COMPARISON  OF  AGGREGATE  CAPITAL  INVESTED— SAME  ESTABLISH¬ 
MENTS,  1896-1897. 


Number 

Increase(  +  ) 

of  es- 

or  decrease 

tablish- 

( — )  as  com- 

Character  of  Industry  and  Years. 

ments 

Capital. 

pared  with 

consid- 

the  preced- 

ered. 

ing  year. 

WOOLEN  AND  WORSTED  YARNS. 

1896,  . 

1897 . 

RUGS,  YARNS,  ETC. 

1896,  . 

1897 . 

CARPET  YARNS. 

1896 . 

1897,  . 

COTTON  YARNS. 

1896  . 

1897  . 

WORSTED  YARNS. 

1896 . 

1897,  . 

COTTON  AND  WOOLEN  YARNS. 

1896  . 

1897  . 

WOOLEN  BLANKETS,  FLANNELS,  ETC. 

1896,  . 

1897 . 

LACE  GOODS. 

1896  . 

1897  . 


13  $3,169,270  . 

13  2,519,270  —650,000 


6  5,996,733  . 

6  5,579,779  —416,954 


12  998,500  . 

12  1,012,575  +14,075 


8  1,300,209  . 

8  1,302,175  +1,966 


9  2,015,617  . 

9  2,124,920  +109,303 


5  883,000  . 

5  978,015  +95,015 


5  669,730  . . 

5  687,000  +17,270 


3  741,000  . 

3  741,300  +300 
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CAPITAL  INVESTED— Continued. 

COMPARISON  OF  AGGREGATE  CAPITAL  INVESTED— SAME  ESTABLISH¬ 
MENTS,  1896-1897. 


Number 

Increase(+) 

of  es- 

or  decrease 

tablish- 

( — )  as  com- 

Character  of  Industry  and  Years. 

ments 

Capital. 

pared  with 

consid- 

the  preced- 

ered. 

ing  year. 

CHENILLE  GOODS. 


1896 .  4 

1897,  .  4 


$485,000 

485,000 


UPHOLSTERY  GOODS. 

1896,  .  10  1,867,322  . 

1897,  .  10  1,875,721  +8,399 

KNIT  GOODS,  UNDERWEAR. 

1896,  .  16  1,835,000  . 

1897 .  16  1,884,500  +49,500 

HOSIERY. 

1896,  .  37  2,250,118  . 

1897,  .  37  2,422,751  +172,633 

SILK— BROAD  GOODS,  THROWN  SILK, 

YARNS,  ETC. 

1896,  .  7  1,874,700  . 

1897,  .  7  1,924,700  +50,000 

SILK— BROAD  GOODS  AND  RIBBONS. 

1896,  . 3  1,675,000  . 

1897,  .  3  1,675,000  . 

SILK— RIBBONS. 

1896,  .  4  311,882  . 

1897,  .  4  394,180  +82,298 
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BASIC  MATERIAL. 

COMPARISON  OF  AGGREGATE  COST  OF  BASIC  MATERIAL— SAME  ES¬ 
TABLISHMENTS,  1896-1897. 

NOTE. — In  this  table  the  aggregate  cost  of  basic  material  by  the  same  estab¬ 
lishments  for  the  years  1896  and  1897  is  presented,  with  the  relative  increase  or 
decrease.  One  hundred  and  one  industries,  representing  919  establishments,  are 
considered.  In  basic  material  is  not  included  fuel  or  other  item  than  that  crude 
material  out  of  which  the  product  is  produced. 


Number 

Increase(+) 

of  es- 

or  decrease 

tablish- 

Basic 

( — )  as  com- 

Character  of  Industry  and  Years. 

n.ents 

material. 

pared  with 

consid- 

the  preced- 

ered. 

ing  year. 

STEEL  CASTINGS. 

1896 .  7  $418,609  . 

1897,  .  7  402,115  —16,494 

STEEL  BILLETS,  SLABS,  BLOOMS,  ETC. 

1896  .  5  5,734,106  . 

1897  .  5  7,368,078  +1,633,972 

TOOL  STEEL. 

1896,  .  2  143,347  . 

1897,  .  2  72,388  —71,009 

IRON  AND  STEEL  SPECIALTIES. 

1896  .  3  41,161  . 

1897  .  3  44,507  +3,346 

IRON  AND  STEEL  FORGINGS. 

1896,  .  7  141,286  . 

1897 .  7  122,710  —18,576 

IRON  SPECIALTIES. 

1896,  .  2  47,113  . 

1897,  .  2  77,228  +30,115 
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BASIC  MATERIAL— Continued. 

COMPARISON  OF  AGGREGATE  COST  OF  BASIC  MATERIAL — SAME  ES¬ 
TABLISHMENTS,  1896-1897. 


Number 

Increase(+) 

of  es- 

or  decrease 

tablish- 

Basic 

( — )  as  com- 

Character  of  Industry  and  Years. 

inents 

material. 

pared  with 

consid- 

the  preced- 

ered. 

in g  year. 

MALLEABLE  IRON. 


1896, 

1897, 


BOLTS,  NUTS,  ETC. 

1896,  . 

1897,  . 

SPIKES  AND  RIVETS. 

1896,  . 

1897,  . 

WIRE  NAILS. 

1896,  . 

1897,  . 

TACKS  AND  SMALL  NAILS. 

1896,  . 

1897,  . 

WIRE. 

1896  . 

1897  . 

WIRE  ROPE. 

1896,  . 

1897,  . . 

WIRE  GOODS. 

1896.  . 

1897,  . 


4  $590,308  . 

4  455,890  —134,418 

8  600,739  . 

8  591,791  —8,948 

2  109,498  . 

2  99,564  —9,934 

2  417,134  . 

2  792,350  +375,216 

4  48,253  . 

4  40,862  —7,391 

6  147,605  . 

6  151,647  +4,042 

2  292,275  . 

2  230,111  —62,164 

4  20,611  . 

4  31,563  +10,952 
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BASIC  MA  TE  K I A  L— Con  I  i  nued. 

COMPARISON  OF  AGGREGATE  COST  OF  BASIC  MATERIAL — SAME  ES¬ 
TABLISHMENTS,  1896-1897. 


Number 

Increase(+) 

of  es- 

or  decrease 

tablish- 

Basic 

( — )  as  com- 

Character  of  Industry  and  Years. 

ments 

material. 

pared  with 

consid- 

the  preced- 

ered. 

ing  year. 

WAGON  AND  CARRIAGE  AXLES. 

1896  .  4  $140,166  . 

1897  .  4  145,815  +5,649 


WAGON  AND  CARRIAGE  AXLES. 

1896  .  4  $140,166  . 

1897  .  4  145,815  +5,649 

CARRIAGE  AND  WAGON  SPRINGS. 

1896  .  2  30,822  . 

1897  .  2  22,096  —8,726 


SCALES,  ETC. 


1896  .  5  83,428  . 

1897  . .  5  88,826  +5,398 


STOVES,  HEATERS,  RANGES,  ETC. 


1896  .  ..., .  39  862,626  . 

1897  .  39  860,896  —1,730 


BATH  BOILERS.  TANKS,  ETC. 

1896  . 

1897  . 

HARDWARE  SPECIALTIES. 

1896  . 

1897  . 

EDGE  TOOLS. 

1896  . 

1897  . 

WRENCHES,  PICKS,  ETC. 
1896 . 


2  33,394  . 

2  31,163  —2,231 


14  637,416  . 

14  668,089  +30,673 


12  453,478  . 

12  223,034  —230,444 


5  118,234 


1897 


5 


152,785 


+34,551 
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BASIC  MATERIAL — Continued. 

COMPARISON  OF  AGGREGATE  COST  OF  BASIC  MATERiaL — SAME  ES¬ 
TABLISHMENTS,  1896-1897. 


Character  of  Industry  and  Years. 

Number 

of  es¬ 
tablish¬ 
ments 

consid¬ 

ered. 

Basic 

material. 

Increase(+) 
or  decrease 
( — )  as  com¬ 
pared  with 
the  preced¬ 
ing  year. 

LOCOMOTIVES  AND  CARS  BUILT  AND 

REPAIRED. 

1896  . 

3 

$3,738,754 

1897,  . 

3 

3,276,309 

—507,445 

CAR  SPRINGS. 

1890  . 

3 

472,791 

-  ' 

1897 . 

3 

431,855 

—40,936 

CAR  WHEELS  AND  CAR  AXLES. 

1890  . 

2 

167,114 

1897,  . 

2 

164,452 

—2,662 

FREIGHT  AND  STREET  CARS,  ETC. 

1890  . . . 

5 

434,784 

1897,  . 

5 

223,958 

—210,826 

WROUGHT  IRON  PIPE  AND  TUBES. 

1896  . 

5 

7,973,945 

7,101,673 

1897,  . 

5 

—872,272 

CAST  IRON  PIPE. 

1896,  . 

3 

573,580 

767,967 

1897,  . 

3 

+194,387 

BRASS,  COPPER  AND  BRONZE  GOODS. 

1896 . 

24 

1,351,155 

1,281,432 

1897,  . 

24 

—69,723 
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BASIC  MATERIAL — Continued. 

COMPARISON  OF  AGGREGATE  COST  OF  BASIC  MATERIAL— SAME  ES¬ 
TABLISHMENTS,  1896-1897. 


Number 

Increase(+) 

of  es- 

or  decrease 

tablish- 

Basic 

( — )  as  com- 

Character  of  Industry  and  Years. 

inents 

consid¬ 

ered. 

material. 

pared  with 
the  preced¬ 
ing  year. 

IRON  AND  STEEL  BRIDGES. 

1896  .  8  $2,008,501  . 

1897  . 8  1,731,721  —276,780 

LOCOMOTIVES,  STATIONARY  ENGINES, 

ETC. 

1896 .  9  4,229,510  . 

1897,  .  9  3,933,971  —295,539 

ENGINES,  BOILERS,  ETC. 

1896  .  10  1,557,093  . 

1897  .  10  1,325,287  —231,806 

RAILWAY  SWITCHES,  ETC. 

1896 .  2  815,001  . 

1897,  .  2  723,597  —91,404 

RAILWAY  SUPPLIES. 

1896,  .  1  389,224  . 

1897,  .  1  400,000  +10,776 

IRON  VESSELS  AND  ENGINES. 

1896,  .  4  2,123,809  . 

1897,  .  4  2,191,961  +68,152 

BOILERS,  TANKS,  STACKS,  ETC. 

1896  .  21  761,415  . 

1897  .  21  863,908  +102,493 


MACHINERY. 


21  1,741,304 

1,6§8,519 


1896, 

1897, 


21 


—42,785 
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BASIC  MATERIA  L — Con  tin  ued. 

COMPARISON  OF  AGGREGATE  COST  OF  BASIC  MATERIAL— SAME  ES¬ 
TABLISHMENTS,  1896-1897. 


Character  of  Industry  and  Years. 

Number 

of  es¬ 
tablish¬ 
ments 

consid¬ 

ered. 

fe 

Basic 

material. 

Increase (+) 
or  decrease 
( — )  as  com¬ 
pared  with 
the  preced¬ 
ing  year. 

FOUNDRIES  AND  MACHINE  SHOPS. 

1CQ£  . 

25 

$875,986 

1CQ7  . 

25 

1,049,859 

+173,873 

FILES,  ETC. 

3 

95,440 

1QQ7  . 

3 

92,201 

—3,239 

SAWS. 

3 

37,000 

1QQ7  . 

3 

26,812 

—10,188 

PLUMBER  SUPPLIES. 

3 

* 

3 

* 

ELECTRICAL  SUPPLIES. 

1CQ£  . 

4 

1,337,362 

1  QQ7  . 

4 

1,365,199 

+27,837 

SHOVELS,  SPADES,  SCOOPS,  ETC. 

IQQfi  . 

8 

313,871 

1  QQ7  . 

8 

276,019 

—37,852 

SAFES  AND  VAULT  DOORS. 

ISQfi  . 

2 

66,274 

1897  . 

2 

63,173 

—3,101 

IRON  BEDS. 

18Qf>  . 

2 

10,559 

1897 . 

2 

8,955 

—1,604 

Incomplete  returns. 
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BASIC  MATERIAL— Continued. 

COMPARISON  OF  AGGREGATE  COST  OF  BASIC  MATERIAL— SAME  ES¬ 
TABLISHMENTS,  1896-1897. 


Number 

Increase(  +  ) 

of  es- 

or  decrease 

tablish- 

Basic 

( — )  as  com- 

Character  of  Industry  and  Years. 

ments 

material. 

pared  with 

consid- 

the  preced- 

ered. 

ing  year. 

ORNAMENTAL  METAL  WORK. 


1896  . 

1897  . 

METAL  AND  METALLIC  GOODS. 

1896  . 

1897  . 

BUILDING  IRON  WORK. 

1896  . 

1897  . 

STRUCTURAL  IRON  WORK. 

1896,  . 

1897,  . 


IRON  CHAINS. 

1896  . 

1897  . 

IRON  FENCES  AND  RAILING. 

1896  . 

1897  . 


AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS. 

1896  . 

1897  . 


STEAM  PUMPS. 

1896 . 

1897,  . 


2 

$178,406 

2 

178,204 

—202 

3 

47,136 

3 

50,060 

+2,924 

1 

20,631 

1 

20,158 

—473 

1 

501,953 

1 

666,741 

+164,788 

5 

127,022 

5 

126,244 

—778 

7 

47,937 

7 

58,623 

+  10,686 

13 

1,055,157 

13 

1,053,199 

—1,958 

2 

146,725 

2 

127,524 

—19,201 
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BASIC  MATERIAL— Continued. 

COMPARISON  OF  AGGREGATE  COST  OF  BASIC  MATERIAL— SAME  ES¬ 
TABLISHMENTS,  1896-1897. 


Number 

Increase(+) 

of  es- 

or  decrease 

tablish- 

Basic 

( — )  as  com- 

Character  of  Industry  and  Years. 

ments 

material. 

pared  with 

consid- 

the  preced- 

ered. 

ing  year. 

BICYCLES. 


1896,  . 

1897,  . . . 

PIANOS  AND  ORGANS. 

1896,  . 

1897 . 

TINWARE. 

1896,  . 

1897,  . 

PAPER  MANUFACTORIES. 

1896,  . 

1897,  . 

WALL  PAPER. 

1896,  . 

1897,  . . . 

CIGARS. 

1896,  . 

1897 . 

BOOK  BINDING. 

1896 . 

1897,  . 

CORDAGE,  ROPE  AND  TWINE. 


5 

$556,736 

5 

624,666 

+67,930 

4 

109,014 

4 

109,435 

+421 

5 

218,233 

5 

216,243 

—1,990 

10 

1,689,061 

10 

1,562,749 

—126,312 

5 

545,913 

5 

639,158 

+93,245 

53 

3,078,050 

53 

3,643,289 

+565,239 

3 

62,699 

3 

62,018 

—681 

6 

3,369,846 

6  3,491,548 


1896, 

1897, 


+121,702 
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BASIC  MATERIAL — Continued. 

COMPARISON  OF  AGGREGATE  COST  OF  BASIC  MATERIAL— SAME  ES¬ 
TABLISHMENTS,  1896-1897. 


Number 

Increase(+) 

of  es- 

or  decrease 

tablish- 

Basic 

( — )  as  com- 

Character  of  Industry  and  Years. 

ments 

material. 

pared  with 

consid- 

the  precea- 

ered. 

ing  year. 

PAPER,  PAPER  BOXES,  ENVELOPES,  ETC. 

1896 .  27  $936,025 


1896  .  27  $936,025  . 

1897  .  27  967,556  +31,531 


POTTERY. 

1896,  .  3 

1897 .  3 

PAVING  BRICK. 

1896  .  9 

1897,  .  9 

BUILDING  BRICK. 

1896,  .  41 

1897,  .  41 

FIRE  BRICK. 

1896,  .  18 

1897  .  18 

SLATE  ROOFING,  ETC.,  TONNAGE. 

1896,  .  7 

1897,  .  7 

SCHOOL  SLATES. 

1896  .  3 

1897  .  3 


73,655  . 

72,400  —1,255 


40,586  . 

32,756  —7,830 


192,643  . 

178,207  —14,436 


423,138  . 

382,434  —40,704 


32,540  . 

40,436  +7,896 


68,931  . 

77,915  +8,984 


SLATE  ROOFING,  ETC.,  SQUARES. 

1896,  . . 

1897,  . 


18  75,817  . 

18  81,911  +6,094 
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BASIC  MATERIAL — Continued. 

COMPARISON  OF  AGGREGATE  COST  OF  BASIC  MATERIAL— SAME  ES¬ 
TABLISHMENTS,  1896-1897. 


Number 

Increase(+) 

of  es- 

or  decrease 

tablish- 

Basic 

( — )  as  com- 

Character  of  Industry  and  Years. 

meats 

material. 

pared  with 

consid- 

the  preced- 

ered. 

ing  year. 

WINDOW  GLASS,  BOTTLES  AND  TABLE 
GOODS. 


1896,  .  30  $2,172,848  . 

1897,  .  30  2,296,155  +123,307 

GLAZED  AND  CHROME  KID. 

1896,  .  7  5,635,016  . 

1897,  .  7  7,036,904  +1,401,888 

MEN’S,  WOMEN’S,  MISSES’  AND  CHIL¬ 
DREN’S  SHOES. 

1896,  .  18  3,221,688  . 

1987,  .  18  3,553,381  +331,693 

SUSPENDERS. 

1896,  .  2  200,936  . 

1897,  .  2  233,500  +32,564 

HATS  AND  CAPS. 

1896,  .  3  284,490  . 

1897 .  3  418,877  +134,387 

FUR  AND  FELT  HATS. 

1896,  .  5  443,621  . 

1897,  . 5  476,658  +33,037 

WOOL  HATS. 

1896,  .  8  305,381  . 

1897,  .  8  377,733  +72,352 

UMBRELLAS  AND  PARASOLS. 

1896,  .  6  815,202  . 

1897  .  6  865,091  +49,889 
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BASIC  MATERIAL — Continued. 


COMPARISON  OF  AGGREGATE  COST  OF  BASIC  MATERIAL-SAME  ES¬ 
TABLISHMENTS,  1896-1897. 


Number 

Increase(+) 

of  es- 

or  decrease 

ablish- 

Basic 

( — )  as  com- 

Character  of  Industry  and  Years. 

ments 

material. 

pared  with 

consid- 

the  preced- 

ered. 

ing  year. 

DRESS  TRIMMINGS,  BRAIDS,  ETC. 

1896  . 

1897  . 

SHIRTS  AND  SHIRT  WAISTS. 

1896  . 

1897  . 

NECK  WEAR. 

1896  . 

1897,  . 

COTTON  AND  WOOLEN  CLOTHS. 
1896,  . 

1897  . 

CARPETS, 

1896  . 

1897  . 

CLOTHING. 

1896  . 

1897  . 

COTTON  GOODS. 

1896,  . 

1897,  . 


8 

$536,719 

8 

685,631 

+148,912 

11 

1,022,287 

11 

1,012,614 

—9,673 

5 

281,387 

5 

255,057 

—26,330 

28 

3,014,348 

28 

3,916,856 

+902,508 

20 

2,332,148 

20 

3,077,136 

+744,988 

9 

1,578,537 

9 

1,286,814 

—291,723 

22 

1,812,136 

22 

1,977,973 

+165,837 

15  1,841,061 

15  2,386,292 


WOOLEN  AND  WORSTED  CASSIMERES. 

1896,  . 

1897,  . 


+545,231 
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BASIC  MATERIAL— Continued. 

COMPARISON  OF  AGGREGATE  COST  OF  BASIC  MATERIAL— SAME  ES¬ 
TABLISHMENTS,  1896-1897. 


Number 

of  es¬ 
tablish- 

Basic 

Increase(+) 
or  decrease 
( — )  as  com- 

Character  of  Industry  and  Years. 

ments 

consid¬ 

ered. 

material. 

pared  with 
the  preced¬ 
ing  year. 

WOOLEN  AND  WORSTED  FABRICS. 


1896,  . 

1897,  . 

WOOLEN  AND  WORSTED  YARNS. 

1896 . 

1897,  . 


17  $2,093,613  . 

17  2,981,503  +887,890 


13  1,953,445  . 

13  2,512,458  +559,013 


RUGS,  YARNS,  ETC. 

1896,  . . 

1897,  . 

CARPET.  YARNS. 

1896,  . 

1897,  . 

COTTON  YARNS. 

1896,  . 

1897,  . 


6  2,176,255  . 

6  2,174,431  —1,824 


12  889,240  . 

12  1,326,068  +436,828 


8  778,744  . 

8  775,158  —3,586 


WORSTED  YARNS. 


1896,  .  9  1,338,892  . 

1897,  . .  9  2,059,975  +721,083 


COTTON  AND  WOOLEN  YARNS. 


1896 .  5  487,965  . 

1897,  .  5  528,826  +40,861 


5  620,465 

638,333 


WOOLEN  BLANKETS,  FLANNELS,  ETC. 

1896,  . 

1897,  . 


5 


+17,868 
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BASIC  MATERIAL— Continued. 

COMPARISON  OF  AGGREGATE  COST  OF  BASIC  MATERIAL -SAME  ES¬ 
TABLISHMENTS,  1896-1897. 


Character  of  Industry  and  Years. 


LACE  GOODS. 

1896 . 

1897,  . 

CHENILLE  GOODS. 

1896 . 

1897,  . 

UPHOLSTERY  GOODS. 

1896  . 

1897  . 

KNIT  GOODS,  UNDERWEAR. 

1896  . 

1897  . 

HOSIERY. 

1896,  . 

1897,  . 

SILK— BROAD  GOODS,  THROWN  SILK, 
YARNS,  ETC. 

1896 . 

1897,  ..: . 

SILK— BROAD  GOODS  AND  RIBBONS. 

1896 . 

1897,  . 

SILKS— RIBBONS. 

1896  . 

1897  . 


Number 

of  es¬ 
tablish¬ 
ments 

consid¬ 

ered. 

Basic 

material. 

Increase(+ ) 
or  decrease 
( — )  as  com¬ 
pared  with 
the  preced¬ 
ing  year. 

3 

$190,499 

3 

252,059 

+61,560 

4 

307,395 

4 

345,695 

+38,300 

10 

1,427,820 

10 

1,498,449 

+70,629 

16 

1,897,765 

16 

2,111,074 

+213,309 

37 

1,792,271 

37 

2,291,154 

+498,883 

7 

2,441,078 

7 

3,397,403 

+956,325 

3 

732,000 

n 

O 

1,025,655 

+293,655 

4 

309,883 

4 

459,658 

+  149,775 

15-9-97 
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DAYS  IN  OPERATION. 

COMPARISON  OF  DAYS  IN  OPERATION— SAME  ESTABLISHMENTS, 

1896-1897. 

NOTE. — In  this  table  the  average  number  of  days  of  employment  by  the  same 
establishments  for  the  years  1896  and  1897  is  presented,  with  the  relative  in¬ 
crease  or  decrease.  One  hundred  and  one  industries,  representing  919  estab¬ 
lishments,  are  considered. 


Number 

Increase(+) 

of  es- 

Average 

or  decrease 

tablish- 

number  of 

( — )  as  com- 

Character  of  Industry  and  Years. 

ments 

days 

pared  with 

consid- 

in  opera- 

the  preced- 

ered. 

tion. 

mg  year. 

STEEL  CASTINGS. 


1896 .  7  290  - 

1897,  .  7  310  +20 

STEEL  BILLETS,  SLABS,  BLOOMS,  ETC. 

1896,  .  5  204  - 

1897,  .  5  291  +87 

TOOL  STEEL. 

1896,  .  2  267 

1897,  . 2  250  —17 

IRON  AND  STEEL  SPECIALTIES. 

1896 .  3  297  - 

1897,  .  3  285  —12 

IRON  AND  STEEL  FORGINGS. 

1896,  .  7  256  - 

1897,  .  7  281  +25 

IRON  SPECIALTIES. 

1896 . .  2  301  - 

1897,  .  2  301 
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DAYS  IN  OPERATION— Continued. 

COMPARISON  OF  DAYS  IN  OPERATION— SAME  ESTABLISHMENTS. 

1896-1897. 


Number 

Increase(+) 

of  es- 

Average 

or  decrease 

tablish- 

number  of 

( — )  as  com- 

Character  of  Industry  and  Years. 

ments 

days 

pared  with 

consid- 

in  opera- 

t  he  preced- 

• 

ered. 

tion. 

ing  year. 

MALLEABLE  IRON. 

1896  . 

1897  . 


BOLTS.  NUTS,  ETC. 

1896  . 

1897  . 

SPIKES  AND  RIVETS. 

1896  . 

1897  . 

WIRE  NAILS. 

1896,  . 

1897,  . 

TACKS  AND  SMALL  NAILS. 

1896  . 

1897  . 

WIRE. 

1896,  . 

1897 . 

WIRE  ROPE. 

1896  . 

1897  . 


WIRE  GOODS. 

1896  . 

1897  . 


4  292 

4  292 


8  235 

8  262  +27 


2  279 

2  284  +5 


2  236 

2  247  +11 


4  226 

4  209  —17 


6  289 

6  271  —18 


2  302 

2  303  +1 

4  290 

4  299  +9 
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DAI  S  IN  OPERATION — Continued. 

COMPARISON  OF  DAYS  IN  OPERATION— SAME  ESTABLISHMENTS, 

1896-1897. 


Character  of  Industry  and  Years. 

Number 

of  es¬ 
tablish- 

ments 

consid¬ 

ered. 

Average 
number  of 
days 
in  opera¬ 
tion. 

Increase(-j-) 
or  decrease 
( — )  as  com¬ 
pared  with 
the  preced¬ 
ing  year. 

WAGON  AND  CARRIAGE  AXLES. 

1S96 . 

4 

9^9 

1897,  . 

4 

278 

+26 

CARRIAGE  AND  WAGON  SPRINGS. 

1896,  . 

2 

271 

1897 . 

2 

260 

—11 

SCALES,  ETC. 

1896 . 

5 

278 

.... 

1897 . 

5 

2S7 

+9 

STOVES,  HEATERS,  RANGES.  ETC. 

1896,  . 

39 

209 

.... 

1897,  . 

39 

228 

+19 

BATH  BOILERS.  TANKS.  ETC. 

1896,  . 

2 

309 

.... 

1897,  . 

9 

305 

—4 

HARDWARE  SPECL4LTIES. 

1896 . 

14 

260 

1897 . 

14 

270 

+10 

EDGE  TOOLS. 

1896,  . 

12 

246 

.... 

1897 . 

12 

227 

—19 

WRENCHES,  PICKS.  ETC. 

1896 . 

5 

240 

.... 

1897,  . 

5 

266 

+26 
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DAYS  IN  OPERATION— Continued. 

COMPARISON  OF  DAYS  IN  OPERATION— SAME  ESTABLISHMENTS, 

1896-1897. 


Number 

Increase(+) 

of  es- 

Average 

or  decrease 

tablish- 

number  of 

( — )  as  com- 

Character  of  Industry  and  Years. 

ments 

days 

pared  with 

consid- 

in  opera- 

the  preced- 

ered. 

tion. 

ing  year. 

LOCOMOTIVES  AND  CARS  BUILT  AND 
REPAIRED. 


1896,  .  3 

1897 .  3 

CAR  SPRINGS. 

1896  .  3 

1897  .  3 

CAR  WHEELS  AND  CAR  AXLES. 

1896,  .  2 

1897 .  2 

FREIGHT  AND  STREET  CARS,  ETC. 

1896  .  5 

1897  .  5 

WROUGHT  IRON  PIPE  AND  TUBES. 

1896  .  5 

1897,  .  5 

CAST  IRON  PIPE. 

1896,  .  3 

1897  .  3 

BRASS,  COPPER  AND  BRONZE  GOODS. 

1896  .  24 

1897  .  24 

IRON  AND  STEEL  BRIDGES. 

1896,  .  8 

1897 .  8 


273 

282  +9 

281 

279  —2 


286 

289  +3 


172 

214  +42 

283 

298  +15 

303 

302  — 1 


293 

294  +1 

294  .... 

298  +4 
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DAYS  IN  OPERATION— Continued. 

COMPARISON  OF  DAYS  IN  OPERATION— SAME  ESTABLISHMENTS, 

1896-1897. 


Number 

Increase(+) 

of  es- 

Average 

or  decrease 

tablish- 

number  of 

( — )  as  com- 

Character  of  Industry  and  Years. 

ments 

days 

pared  with 

consid- 

in  opera- 

the  preced- 

ered. 

tion. 

ing  year. 

LOCOMOTIVES,  STATIONARY  ENGINES, 
ETC. 


1896,  . 

9 

Qfl£ 

1897,  . 

9 

ENGINES,  BOILERS,  ETC. 

1896 . 

10 

9QP; 

1897,  . 

10 

9  qi 

STREET  RAILWAY  SWITCHES.  ETC. 

1896,  . 

9 

984. 

1897 . 

9 

RAILWAY  SUPPLIES. 

1896 . 

9Q1 

1897,  . 

1 

Qnn 

IRON  VESSELS  AND  ENGINES. 

1896,  . 

A 

1897,  . 

4 

oUD 

QflK 

BOILERS,  TANKS,  STACKS,  ETC. 

1896 . 

21 

9 

1897 . 

21 

9QR 

MACHINERY. 

1896 . 

91 

901 

1897,  . 

91 

oU  4 

90Q 

FOUNDRIES  AND  MACHINE  SHOPS. 

ouy 

1896,  . 

9 e 

1897,  . 

25 

4ot> 

295 

— 1 


+22 


+9 


— 1 


— 1 


+8 


+9 
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DAYS  IN  OPERATION— Continued. 

COMPARISON  OF  DAYS  IN  OPERATION— SAME  ESTABLISHMENTS, 

1896-1897. 


Number 

Increase(+) 

of  es- 

Average 

or  decrease 

tablish- 

number  of 

( — )  as  com- 

Character  of  Industry  and  Years. 

ments 

days 

pared  with 

consid- 

in  opera- 

the  preced- 

ered. 

tion. 

ing  year. 

FILES,  ETC. 


FILES,  ETC. 

1896 .  2  275  _ 

1897,  . .  2  266  —9 

SAWS. 

1896  .  3  229  _ 

1897  .  3  210  —19 

PLUMBER  SUPPLIES. 

1896  .  3  281  _ 

1897  .  3  269  —12 

ELECTRICAL  SUPPLIES. 

1896,  .  4  289  _ 

1897 .  4  297  +8 

SHOVELS,  SPADES,  SCOOPS,  ETC. 

1896 .  8  210  .... 

1897,  .  8  219  +9 

SAFES  AND  VAULT  DOORS. 

1896  .  2  307  _ 

1897  .  2  301  —6 

IRON  BEDS. 

1896  .  2  215 

1897  .  2  296  +81 

ORNAMENTAL  METAL  WORK. 

1896 .  2  302 

1897,  .  2  295  —7 
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DAYS  IN  OPERATION— Continued. 

COMPARISON  OF  DAYS  IN  OPERATION— SAME  ESTABLISHMENTS, 

1896-1897. 


Number 

Increase(+) 

of  es- 

Average 

or  decrease 

tablish- 

number  of 

( — )  as  com- 

Character  of  Industry  and  Years. 

ments 

days 

pared  with 

consid- 

in  opera- 

the  preced- 

ered. 

tion. 

ing  year. 

METAL  AND  METALLIC  GOODS. 

1896,  .  3  234 

1897 .  3  258 

BUILDING  IRON  WORK. 

1896,  .  1  300 

1897 . 1  300 

STRUCTURAL  IRON  WORK. 

1896,  .  1  301 

1897,  .  1  303 

IRON  CHAINS. 

1896,  .  5  264 

1897,  .  5  272 

IRON  FENCES  AND  RAILING. 

1896,  .  7  293 

1897,  . 7  298 

AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS. 

1896  .  13  285 

1897,  .  13  293 

STEAM  PUMPS. 

1896,  .  2  307 

1897  .  2  307 


+24 


+2 


+8 


+5 


+8 


1896, 

1897, 


5 


253 


+14 


No.  9. 
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DAYS  IN  OPERATION— Continued. 

COMPARISON  OF  DAYS  IN  OPERATION— SAME  ESTABLISHMENTS, 

1896-1897. 


Number 

Increase(  +  ) 

of  es- 

Average 

or  decrease 

tablish- 

number  of 

( — )  as  com- 

Character  of  Industry  and  Years. 

ments 

days 

pared  with 

consid- 

in  opera- 

the  preced- 

ered. 

tion. 

ing  year. 

PIANOS  AND  ORGANS. 

1896 .  4  293  _ 

1897,  .  4  295  +2 


1896 .  4  293  _ 

1897,  .  4  295  +2 


TINWARE. 

1896  . 

1897  . 

PAPER  MANUFACTORIES. 


1896 .  10 

1897,  .  10 


301 

301 


262 

277  +15 


WALL  PAPER. 

1896,  . 

1897,  . 

CIGARS. 

1896,  . 

1897 . 


5 

238 

5 

266 

+28 

53 

283 

53 

289 

+6 

BOOK  BINDING. 

1896 .  3 

1897,  .  3 

CORDAGE,  ROPE  AND  TWINE. 

1896  .  6 

1897  .  6 


301 

280  —21 

288 

317  +29 


PAPER,  PAPER  BOXES,  ENVELOPES,  ETC. 


1896 .  27  297  _ 

1897,  .  27  301  +4 
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DAYS  IN  OPERATION" — Continued. 

COMPARISON  OF  DAYS  IN  OPERATION— SAME  ESTABLISHMENTS, 

1896-1897. 


Number 

Increase(+) 

of  es- 

Average 

or  decrease 

tablish- 

number  of 

( — )  as  com- 

Character  of  Industry  and  Years. 

ments 

days 

pared  with 

consid- 

in  opera- 

the  preced- 

ered. 

tion. 

ing  year. 

POTTERY. 

1896 .  3  283  - 

1897,  .  3  279  —4 

PAVING  BRICK. 

1896,  . . .  9  246  - 

1897,  .  9  244  —2 

BUILDING  BRICK. 

1896,  .  41  224 

1897,  .  41  217  —7 

FIRE  BRICK. 

1896 . . .  18  283  - 

1897,  .  18  281  —2 

SLATE  ROOFING,  ETC.,  TONNAGE. 

1896 .  7  234  - 

1897,  .  7  230  —4 

SCHOOL  SLATES. 

1896,  .  3  189  - 

1897,  .  3  234  +45 

SLATE  ROOFING,  ETC.,  SQUARES. 

1896,  .  18  239  - 

1897,  .  18  239 

WINDOW  GLASS,  BOTTLES  AND  TABLE 
GOODS. 

1896,  .  30  238  - 

1897,  .  30  255  +17 


No.  9. 
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DAYS  IN  OPERATION— Continued. 

COMPARISON  OF  DAYS  IN  OPERATION— SAME  ESTABLISHMENTS, 

1896-1897. 


Number 

Increase(  +  ) 

of  es- 

Average 

or  decrease 

tablish- 

number  of 

( — )  as  com- 

Character  of  Industry  and  Years.  ments 

days 

pared  with 

consid- 

in  opera- 

the  preced- 

ered. 

tion. 

ing  year. 

GLAZED  AND  CHROME  KID. 

1896,  .  7  299  - 

1897 .  7  301  +2 

MEN’S,  WOMEN'S,  MISSES’  AND  CHIL¬ 
DREN’S  SHOES. 

1896,  .  18  280  - 

1897,  .  18  291  +11 

SUSPENDERS. 

1896  . .  2  295  - 

1897  .  2  403  +108 

HATS  AND  CAPS. 

1896 .  3  284  - 

1897,  .  3  289  +5 

FUR  AND  FELT  HATS. 

1896  .  5  307  - 

1897  .  5  308  +1 

WOOL  HATS. 

1896 .  8  266  - 

1897 .  8  254  — 1  1 

UMBRELLAS  AND  PARASOLS. 

1896  .  _  307 

1897  .  6  307  - 

DRESS  TRIMMINGS,  BRAIDS,  ETC. 

1896  .  8  287  - 

1897  .  3  295  +8 
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DAYS  IN  OPERATION — Continued. 

COMPARISON  OF  DAYS  IN  OPERATION— SAME  ESTABLISHMENTS, 

1896-1897. 


Number 

Increase(+) 

of  es- 

Average 

or  decrease 

tablish- 

number  of 

( — )  as  com- 

Character  of  Industry  and  Years. 

ments 

days 

pared  with 

consid- 

in  opera- 

the  preced- 

ered. 

tion. 

mg  year. 

SHIRTS  AND  SHIRT  WAISTS. 


1896,  . 

11 

284 

. . . . 

1897,  . 

11 

296 

+12 

NECK  WEAR. 

1896,  . . 

5 

301 

1897,  . 

5 

303 

+2 

COTTON  AND  WOOLEN  CLOTHS. 

1896,  . 

28 

269 

.... 

1897,  . 

28 

287 

+18 

CARPETS. 

1896,  . 

20 

263 

.... 

1897 . 

20 

290 

+27 

CLOTHING. 

1896 . 

9 

281 

1897 . 

9 

300 

+19 

COTTON  GOODS. 

1896,  . 

22 

250 

1987 . 

22 

278 

+28 

WOOLEN  AND  WORSTED  CASSIMERES. 

1896,  . 

15 

268 

.... 

1897,  . 

15 

277 

+9 

WOOLEN  AND  WORSTED  FABRICS. 

1896 . 

17 

248 

.... 

1897 . 

17 

289 

+41 
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DAYS  IX  OPERATION— Continued. 

COMPARISON  OF  DAYS  IN  OPERATION— SAME  ESTABLISHMENTS, 

1896-1897. 


Number 

Increase(+) 

of  es- 

Average 

or  decrease 

tablish- 

number  of 

( — )  as  com- 

Character  of  Industry  and  Years. 

nients 

days 

pared  with 

consid- 

in  opera- 

the  preced- 

ered. 

tion. 

ing  year. 

WOOLEN  AND  WORSTED  YARNS. 

1896 .  13  251  - 

1897,  .  13  290  +39 

RUGS,  YARNS,  ETC. 

1896 .  6  256 

1897,  .  6  273  +17 

CARPET  YARNS. 

1896  .  12  264 

1897  .  12  295  +31 

COTTON  YARNS. 

1896  .  8  263  - 

1897,  .  8  277  +14 

WORSTED  YARNS. 

1896,  .  9  239  - 

1897,  .  9  289  +50 

COTTON  AND  WOOLEN  YARNS. 

1896,  .  5  269  - 

1897  .  5  291  +22 

WOOLEN  BLANKETS,  FLANNELS,  ETC. 

1896,  .  5  304  - 

1897 .  5  301  _3 

LACE  GOODS. 

1896 .  3  274 

1897,  .  3  296  +22 
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DAYS  IN  OPERATION— Continued. 

COMPARISON  OF  DAYS  IN  OPERATION— SAME  ESTABLISHMENTS, 

1896-1897. 


Number 

Increase(+) 

o  f  es- 

Average 

or  decrease 

tablish- 

number  of 

( — )  as  com- 

Character  of  Industry  and  Years. 

ments 

days 

pared  with 

consid- 

in  opera- 

the  preced- 

ered. 

tion. 

ing  year. 

CHENILLE  GOODS. 


1896,  .  4  277  _ 

!897,  .  4  297  +20 

UPHOLSTERY  GOODS. 

1896,  . . .  10  294  _ 

1897 .  10  299  +5 

KNIT  GOODS,  UNDERWEAR. 

1896,  .  16  271  _ 

1891.  .  16  289  +18 

HOSIERY. 

1896 .  37  258  _ 

1897,  .  37  289  +31 

SILK— BROAD  GOODS,  THROWN  SILK, 

YARNS,  ETC. 

1896,  .  7  269  _ 

1897,  .  7  301  +32 

SILK— BROAD  GOODS  AND  RIBBONS. 

1896,  .  3  301 

1897,  .  3  301  _ 

SILKS— RIBBONS. 

1896,  . .  4  298  _ 

1897,  .  4  299  +1 


No  9. 
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PERSONS  EMPLOYED. 

COMPARISON  OF  AVERAGE  NUMBER  OF  WAGE  EARNERS — SAME  ES¬ 
TABLISHMENTS,  1896-1897. 

NOTE— In  this  table  the  average  number  of  persons  employed  by  the  same 
establishments  for  the  years  1896  and  1897  is  presented,  with  the  relative  in¬ 
crease  or  decrease.  One  hundred  and  one  industries,  representing  919  establish¬ 
ments,  are  considered. 


Character  of  Industry  and  Years. 

Number 
of  es¬ 
tablish¬ 
ments 
consid¬ 
ered. 

Total 
number  of 

wage 

earners. 

Increase(  +  ) 
or  decrease 
( — )  as  com¬ 
pared  with 
the  preced¬ 
ing  jear. 

STEEL  CASTINGS. 

1896 . 

7 

1,016 

1897 . 

7 

1,068 

+52 

STEEL  BILLETS,  SLABS,  BLOOMS,  ETC. 

1896,  . 

5 

1,404 

1897,  . 

5 

1,289 

—115 

TOOL  STEEL. 

1896 . 

2 

150 

1897 . 

2 

149 

—1 

IRON  AND  STEEL  SPECIALTIES. 

1896,  . 

3 

139 

1897 . 

3 

152 

+  13 

IRON  AND  STEEL  FORGINGS. 

1896 . 

7 

254 

1897 . 

7 

244 

—10 

IRON  SPECIALTIES. 

1896 . 

2 

37 

1897,  . 

16 

2 

45 

+8 
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PERSONS  EMPLOYED— Continued. 

COMPARISON  OF  AVERAGE  NUMBER  OF  WAGE  EARNERS— SAME  ES¬ 
TABLISHMENTS,  1896-1897. 


Number 

Increase(+) 

of  es- 

Total 

or  decrease 

tablish- 

number  of 

( — )  as  com- 

Character  of  Industry  and  Years. 

ments 

wage 

pared  with 

consid- 

earners. 

the  preced- 

ered. 

ing  year. 

MALLEABLE  IRON. 

1896,  . 

1897 . 

BOLTS,  NUTS,  ETC. 

1896,  . 

1897,  . 

SPIKES  AND  RIVETS. 

1896,  . 

1897,  . 

WIRE  NAILS. 

1896,  . 

1897,  . 

TACKS  AND  SMALL  NAILS. 

1896,  . 

1897,  . 


WIRE. 

1896,  . 

1897,  . 


WIRE  ROPE. 

1896  . 

1897  . 


WIRE  GOODS. 


1,575 

1,404 


942 

966 


46 

51 


459 

599 


118 

114 


132 

150 


158 

166 


80 


—171 


+24 


+5 


+140 


—4 


+18 


+8 


1896, 

1897, 


4 


88 


+8 
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PERSONS  EMPLOYED— Continued. 

COMPARISON  OF  AVERAGE  NUMBER  OF  WAGE  EARNERS — SAME  ES¬ 
TABLISHMENTS,  1896-1897. 


Number 

Increase(+ ) 

of  es- 

Total 

or  decrease 

tablish- 

number  of 

( — )  as  com- 

Character  of  Industry  and  Years. 

ments 

wage 

pared  with 

consid- 

earners. 

the  preced- 

ered. 

ing  year. 

WAGON  AND  CARRIAGE  AXLES. 

1896,  .  4  3io  _ 

1897>  .  4  313  +3 


WAGON  AND  CARRIAGE  AXLES. 

1896,  .  4  310  _ 

1897>  .  4  313  +3 

CARRIAGE  AND  WAGON  SPRINGS. 

1896  .  2  43  _ 

1897  .  2  40  —3 


SCALES,  ETC. 

1896,  .  5  120 

1897 .  5  i3i 

STOVES,  HEATERS,  RANGES,  ETC. 

1896,  .  39  3,532 

1897 .  39  3628 

BATH  BOILERS,  TANKS,  ETC. 

3896,  .  2  26 

1897,  .  2  28 

HARDWARE  SPECIALTIES. 

1896,  .  14  2,509 

1897,  .  14  2,643 

EDGE  TOOLS. 

1896,  .  12  818 

1897,  .  12  827 

WRENCHES,  PICKS,  ETC. 

1896  . 5  248 

1897  .  5  293 

16-9-97 


+11 


+96 


+2 


+134 


+9 


+45 
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PERSONS  EMPLOYED— Continued. 

COMPARISON  OF  AVERAGE  NUMBER  OF  WAGE  EARNERS— SAME  ES¬ 
TABLISHMENTS,  1896-1897. 


Number 

of  es¬ 
tablish- 

Total 
number  of 

Increase(+) 
or  decrease 
( — )  as  com- 

Character  of  Industry  and  Years. 

inents 

consid¬ 

ered. 

wage 

earners. 

pared  with 
the  preced¬ 
ing  year. 

LOCOMOTIVES  AND  CARS  BUILT  AND 
REPAIRED. 

1896,  .  3  6,254  - 

1897 .  3  5,742  —512 

CAR  SPRINGS. 

1896,  .  3  292 

1897,  .  3  300  +8 

CAR  WHEELS  AND  CAR  AXLES. 

1896,  .  2  211 

1897 .  2  203  —8 

FREIGHT  AND  STREET  CARS,  ETC. 

1896,  .  5  611 

1897 .  5  505  — 106 

WROUGHT  IRON  PIPE  AND  TUBES. 

1896,  .  5  5>324  - 

. .  5  5,110  — 214 

CAST  IRON  PIPE. 

1896 .  3  507  - 

.  3  615  +108 

BRASS,  COPPER  AND  BRONZE  GOODS. 

1896 .  24  1’557 

1  ogi  24  1,457  100 


IRON  AND  STEEL  BRIDGES. 


1,169 

1,177 


1896, 

1897, 


8 


+8 
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PERSONS  EMPLOYED— Continued. 

COMPARISON  OF  AVERAGE  NUMBER  OF  WAGE  EARNERS— SAME  ES¬ 
TABLISHMENTS,  1896-1897. 


Number 

Increase  (  +  ) 

of  es- 

Total 

or  decrease 

tablish- 

number  of 

( — )  as  com- 

Character  of  Industry  and  Years. 

ments 

wage 

pared  with 

consid- 

earners. 

the  preced- 

ered. 

ing  year. 

LOCOMOTIVES,  STATIONARY  ENGINES, 
ETC. 


1896 .  9 

1897,  .  9 

ENGINES,  BOILERS,  ETC. 

1896  .  10 

1897  . ’ .  10 

STREET  RAILWAY  SWITCHES,  ETC. 

1896  .  2 

1897  . 2 

RAILWAY  SUPPLIES. 

1896 .  1 

1397 .  1 

IRON  VESSELS  AND  ENGINES. 

1896 .  4 

1897,  .  4 


BOILERS,  TANKS,  STACKS.  ETC. 


1896,  .  21 

1S97 .  21 

MACHINERY. 

1896 .  21 

1897,  .  21 

FOUNDRIES  AND  MACHINE  SHOPS. 

1896 .  25 

1897,  .  25 


5,587 

5,651  +64 

1,922  _ 

1,690  —232 

838 

728  —1 10 

311 

500  +189 

4,267 

3,706  —561 

1,161  _ 

1,128  —33 

3,721 

3,853  +132 

2,127 

2,101  —26 
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PERSONS  EMPLOYED— Continued. 

COMPARISON  OF  AVERAGE  NUMBER  OF  WAGE  EARNERS— SAME  ES¬ 
TABLISHMENTS,  1896-1897. 


Number 

Increase(+) 

of  es- 

Total 

or  decrease 

tablish- 

number  of 

( — )  as  com- 

Character  of  Industry  and  Years. 

ments 

wage 

pared  with 

consid- 

earners. 

the  preced- 

ered. 

ing  year. 

FILES,  ETC. 

1896,  . . .  2  331 

1897,  .  2  346  +15 


FILES,  ETC. 

1896,  . 2  331 

1897,  .  2  346  +15 

SAWS. 

1896,  .  3  56 

1897,  .  3  50  —6 

PLUMBER  SUPPLIES. 

1896 .  3  960  _ 

1897,  . '. ....  3  921  —39 

ELECTRICAL  SUPPLIES. 

1896,  .  4  2,528 

1897,  .  4  2,173  —355 

SHOVELS,  SPADES,  SCOOPS,  ETC. 

1896,  .  8  545  _ 

1897,  .  8  511  —34 

SAFES  AND  VAULT  DOORS. 

1896,  .  2  128  _ 

1897,  .  2  125  —3 

IRON  BEDS. 

1896,  .  2  33 

1897,  .  2  30  —3 

ORNAMENTAL  METAL  WORK. 

1896,  .  2  282 

1897,  .  2  •  273  —9 


JVio.  9. 
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PERSONS  EMPLOYED — Continued. 

COMPARISON  OF  AVERAGE  NUMBER  OF  WAGE  EARNERS— SAME  ES¬ 
TABLISHMENTS,  1896-1897. 


Number 

Increase(+) 

of  es- 

Total 

or  decrease 

tablish- 

number  of 

( — )  as  com- 

Character  of  Industry  and  Years. 

ments 

wage 

pared  with 

consid- 

earners. 

the  preced- 

ered. 

ing  year. 

METAL  AND  METALLIC  GOODS. 


1896  .  3  194 

1897  .  3  207 

BUILDING  IRON  WORK. 

1896  .  1  132 

1897  .  1  113 

STRUCTURAL  IRON  WORK. 

1896,  .  1  620 

1897 .  1  549 

IRON  CHAINS. 

1896  .  5  231 

1897  .  5  231 

IRON  FENCES  AND  RAILING. 

1898  .  7  79 

1897 .  7  100 

AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS. 

1896  .  13  1,415 

1897  .  13  1,424 

STEAM  PUMPS. 

1896  .  2  153 

1897  .  2  140 

BICYCLES. 

1896,  .  5  509 

1897 .  5  520 


+  13 


—19 


—71 


+21 


+9 


—13 


+  11 
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PERSONS  EMPLOYED— Continued. 

COMPARISON  OF  AVERAGE  NUMBER  OF  WAGE  EARNERS— SAME  ES¬ 
TABLISHMENTS,  1896-1897. 


Number 

Increase  (  +  ) 

of  es- 

Total 

or  decrease 

tablish- 

number  of 

( — )  as  com- 

Character  of  Industry  and  Years. 

ments 

wage 

fared  with 

consid- 

earners. 

the  preced- 

ered. 

in g  year. 

PIANOS  AND  ORGANS. 


1896 . 

1897,  . 

TINWARE. 

1896  . 

1897  . 


PAPER  MANUFACTORIES. 

1896,  . 

1897,  . 


WALL  PAPER. 

1896 . 

1897,  . 

CIGARS. 

1896 . 

1897,  . 

BOOK  BINDING. 

1896 . 

1897,  . 

CORDAGE,  ROPE  AND  TWINE. 

1896,  . 

1897,  . 


4 

200 

4 

182 

—18 

5 

284 

5 

275 

—9 

10 

1,580 

10 

1,555 

—25 

5 

482 

5 

501 

+19 

53 

7,474 

53 

8,211 

+737 

3 

138 

3 

137 

— 1 

6 

2,063 

6 

2,129 

+66 

27  1,826 

1,911 


PAPER,  PAPER  BOXES,  ENVELOPES,  ETC. 

1896  . . 

1897  . 


27 


+85 


No.  9. 
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PERSONS  EMPLOYED— Continued. 

COMPARISON  OF  AVERAGE  NUMBER  OF  WAGE  EARNERS— SAME  ES¬ 
TABLISHMENTS,  1896-1897. 


Number 

Increase  (+) 

of  es- 

Total 

or  decrease 

tablish- 

number  of 

( — )  as  com- 

Character  of  Industry  and  Years. 

ments 

wage 

pared  with 

consid- 

earners. 

the  preced- 

ered. 

ing  year. 

POTTERY. 


1896 .  3  221 

]897 .  3  225  +4 


PAVING  BRICK. 


1898,  .  9  515  _ 

1897 .  9  507  —8 


BUILDING  BRICK. 

18".  .  41  2,268  _ 

1897>  .  41  2,021  —247 

FIRE  BRICK. 

1896 .  18  1,868 

1897-  .  18  1,928  +60 

SLATE  ROOFING,  ETC.  (TONNAGE). 

1896  .  7  934  _ 

1897  .  7  910  —24 

SCHOOL  SLATES. 

1896  .  3  197  _ 

1897  .  3  174  —23 

SLATE  ROOFING,  ETC.,  SQUARES. 


lsyu .  18  1,496  _ 

]897>  .  18  1,563  +67 

WINDOW  GLASS,  BOTTLES  AND  TABLE 
GOODS. 
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PERSONS  EMPLOYED— Continued. 

COMPARISON  OF  AVERAGE  NUMBER  OF  WAGE  EARNERS— SAME  ES¬ 
TABLISHMENTS,  1896-1897. 


Number 

Increase  (+) 

of  es- 

Total 

or  decrease 

tablish- 

number  of 

( — )  as  com- 

Character  of  Industry  and  Years. 

ments 

wage 

pared  with 

consid- 

earners. 

the  preced- 

ered. 

ing  year. 

GLAZED  AND  CHROME  KID. 


1896,  .  7  2,725 

1897,  .  7  3,255  +530 

MEN’S,  WOMEN’S,  MISSES’  AND  CHIL¬ 
DREN’S  SHOES. 

1896,  .  18  3,815 

1897,  .  18  4,032  +217 

SUSPENDERS. 

1896,  .  2  *110 

1897,  .  2  *120  +10 

HATS  AND  CAPS. 

1896,  .  3  490 

1897,  .  3  489  — 1 

FUR  AND  FELT  HATS. 

1896,  .  5  963 

1897,  . . .  5  1,048  +85 

WOOL  HATS. 

1896,  .  8..  456 

1897,  . . .  8  507  +51 

UMBRELLAS  AND  PARASOLS. 

1896,  .  6  688  - 

1897 .  6  667  —21 

DRESS  TRIMMINGS,  BRAIDS,  ETC. 

1896,  . .  8  1,104  - 

1897,  .  8  1,393  +289 


*Females. 


No.  9. 
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PERSONS  EMPLOYED— Continued. 

COMPARISON  OF  AVERAGE  NUMBER  OF  WAGE  EARNERS— SAME  ES¬ 
TABLISHMENTS,  1896-1897. 


Number 

Increase(+) 

of  es- 

Total 

or  decrease 

tablish- 

number  of 

( — )  as  com- 

Character  of  Industry  and  Years. 

ments 

wage 

pared  with 

consid- 

earners. 

the  preced- 

ered. 

ing  year. 

SHIRTS  AND  SHIRT  WAISTS. 

!896 .  11  1,954 

1897 .  11  1953  _1 


SHIRTS  AND  SHIRT  WAISTS. 

1896  .  11  1,954 

1897  .  11  1953  _1 

NECK  WEAR. 

1896  .  5  266  _ 

1897  .  5  242  —24 

COTTON  AND  WOOLEN  CLOTHS. 

1896,  .  28  4,618 

1897 .  28  4,937  +319 

CARPETS. 

1896  .  20  2,486 

1897  .  20  2,958  +472 

CLOTHING. 

1896  .  9  2,933  _ 

1897  .  9  3,377  +444 

COTTON  GOODS. 

1896,  .  22  3,778  _ 

1897 .  22  3,857  +79 

WOOLEN  AND  WORSTED  CASSIMERES. 

1896,  .  15  2,257  _ 

1897 .  15  2,526  +269 

WOOLEN  AND  WORSTED  FABRICS. 

1896  .  17  2,817  _ 

1897  .  17  3,343  +526 
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PERSONS  EMPLOYED— Continued. 

COMPARISON  OF  AVERAGE  NUMBER  OF  WAGE  EARNERS— SAME  ES¬ 
TABLISHMENTS,  1896-1897. 


Number 

Increase(+) 

of  es- 

Total 

or  decrease 

tablish- 

number  of 

( — )  as  com- 

Character  of  Industry  and  Years. 

ments 

wage 

pared  with 

consid- 

earners. 

the  preced- 

ered. 

ing  year. 

WOOLEN  AND  WORSTED  YARNS. 

1896  .  13  1,721 

1897  .  13  1,817 

RUGS,  YARNS,  ETC. 

1896,  .  6  3,428 

1897,  .  6  3,369 

CARPET  YARNS. 

1896,  .  12  595 

1897,  .  12  657 

COTTON  YARNS. 

1896,  .  8  720 

1897,  .  8  759 

WORSTED  YARNS. 

1896  .  9  1,406 

1897  .  9  1,823 

COTTON  AND  WOOLEN  YARNS. 

1896,  .  5  637 

1897,  .  5  696 

WOOLEN  BLANKETS,  FLANNELS,  ETC. 

1896 .  5  717 

1897,  .  5  719 

LACE  GOODS. 

1896 .  3  763 


+96 


—59 


+62 


+39 


+417 


+59 


+2 


1897, 


3 


855 


+92 
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PERSONS  EMPLOYED — Continued. 

COMPARISON  OF  AVERAGE  NUMBER  OF  WAGE  EARNERS— SAME  ES¬ 
TABLISHMENTS,  1896-1897. 


Number 

Increase(+) 

of  es- 

Total 

or  decrease 

tablish- 

number  of 

( — )  as  com- 

Character  of  Industry  and  Years. 

ments 

wage 

pared  with 

consid- 

earners. 

the  preced- 

ered. 

ing  year. 

CHENILLE  GOODS. 


1896,  .  4  660  _ 

1897 .  4  728  +68 

UPHOLSTERY  GOODS. 

1896,  .  10  1,938 

1897 .  10  2,059  +121 

KNIT  GOODS,  UNDERWEAR. 

1896  . 16  2,505  _ 

1897  .  16  2,757  +252 

HOSIERY. 

1896,  .  37  5,370  _ 

1897,  .  3*  6,126  +756 

SILK— BROAD  GOODS,  THROWN  SILK, 

YARNS,  ETC. 

1896  . 7  2,494 

1897  .  7  3,643  +1,149 

SILK— BROAD  GOODS  AND  RIBBONS. 

1896  .  3  1,376  _ 

1897  .  3  2,121  +745 

SILKS— RIBBONS. 

1896  .  4  431  _ 

1897  .  4  535  +104 
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AGGREGATE  WAGES  PAID. 

COMPARISON  OF  AGGREGATE  AMOUNT  OF  WAGES  PAID— SAME  ESTAB¬ 
LISHMENTS,  1896-1897. 

NOTE. — In  this  table  the  aggregate  amount  of  wages  paid  by  the  same  estab¬ 
lishments  for  the  years  1886  and  1897  is  presented,  with  the  relative  increase 
or  decrease.  One  hundred  and  one  industries,  representing  919  establishments, 
are  considered. 


Number 

Increase(+) 

of  es- 

or  decrease 

tablish- 

Aggregate 

( — )  as  com- 

Character  of  Industry  and  Years. 

ments 

wages 

pared  with 

consid- 

paid. 

the  preced- 

ered. 

ing  year. 

STEEL  CASTINGS. 


1896 .  7  $463,012  . 

1897,  .  7  478,303  +15,291 

STEEL  BILLETS,  SLABS,  BLOOMS,  ETC. 

1896  .  5  625,243  . 

1897  . 5  632,077  +6,834 

TOOL  STEEL. 

1896,  .  2  84,946  . 

1897,  .  2  72,164  —12,782 

IRON  AND  STEEL  SPECIALTIES. 

1896,  .  3  51,102  . 

1897,  .  3  51,996  +894 

IRON  AND  STEEL  FORGINGS. 

1896,  .  7  121,567  . 

1897 .  7  120,823  —744 

IRON  SPECIALTIES. 

1896,  .  2  17,700  . 

1897 .  2  22,700  +5.0QQ 


No.  S. 
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AGGREGATE  WAGES  PAID— Continued. 

COMPARISON  OF  AGGREGATE  AMOUNT  OF  WAGES  PAID— SAME  ESTAB¬ 
LISHMENTS,  1896-1897. 


Number 

Increase(+) 

of  es- 

or  decrease 

tablish- 

Aggregate 

( — )  as  com- 

Character  of  Industry  and  Years. 

ments 

wages 

pared  with 

consid- 

paid. 

the  preced- 

ered. 

ing  year. 

MALLEABLE  IRON. 


1896, 

1897, 


BOLTS,  NUTS,  ETC. 

1896  . 

1897  . 

SPIKES  AND  RIVETS. 

1896  . 

1897  . 

WIRE  NAILS. 

1896  . 

1897  . 


TACKS  AND  SMALL  NAILS. 

1896 . 

1897,  . 

WIRE. 

1896 . ' . 

1897,  . 


WIRE  ROPE. 

1896,  . 

1897,  . 

WIRE  GOODS. 

1896  . 

1897  . 


4  $709,933  . 

4  647,054  —62,879 

8  361,981  . 

8  308,126  —53,855 

2  19,883  . 

2  18,219  —1,664 

3  140,100  . 

3  230,387  +90,287 

4  34,122  . 

4  31,752  —2,370 

6  60,328  . 

6  60,682  +354 

2  70,108 

2  74,810  +4,702 

4  20,708  . 

4  27,354  +6,646 
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AGGREGATE  WAGES  RAID— Continued. 
COMPARISON  OF  AGGREGATE  AMOUNT  OF  WAGES  PAID— SAME  ESTAB¬ 
LISHMENTS,  1896-1897. 


Number 

Increase(+) 

of  es- 

or  decrease 

tablish- 

Aggregate 

( — )  as  com- 

Character  of  Industry  and  Years. 

ments 

wages 

pared  with 

consid- 

paid. 

the  preced- 

ered. 

ing  year. 

WAGON  AND  CARRIAGE  AXLES. 

1896,  . 

1897 . 

CARRIAGE  AND  WAGON  SPRINGS. 

1896,  . 

1897,  . 


SCALES,  ETC. 

1896 . 

1897,  . 

STOVES,  HEATERS,  RANGES,  ETC. 

1896,  . 

1897,  . 


BATH  BOILERS,  TANKS,  ETC. 

1896,  . 

1897,  . 


HARDWARE  SPECIALTIES. 

1896,  . 

1897,  . 

EDGE  TOOLS. 

1896,  . 

1897,  . 

WRENCHES,  PICKS,  ETC. 

1896,  . 

1897 . 


4 

$146,138 

4 

158,329 

+12,191 

2 

24,877 

2 

20,799 

—4,078 

5 

69,550 

5 

74,385 

+4,835 

39 

1,663,392 

39 

1,683,743 

+20,35] 

2 

12,091 

2 

12,498 

+407 

14 

1,004,650 

14 

1,053,746 

+49,096 

12 

356,401 

12 

304,988 

—51,413 

5 

106,369 

5 

123,034 

+16,665 

No.  9. 
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AGGREGATE  WAGES  PAID — Continued. 
COMPARISON  OF  AGGREGATE  AMOUNT  OF  WAGES  PAID— SAME  ESTAB¬ 
LISHMENTS,  1896-1897. 


Number 

Increase(+) 

of  es- 

or  decrease 

tablish- 

Aggregate 

( — )  as  com- 

Character  of  Industry  and  Years. 

ments 

wages 

pared  with 

consid- 

paid. 

the  preced- 

ered. 

ing  year. 

LOCOMOTIVES  AND  CARS  BUILT  AND 
REPAIRED. 


1896,  .  3  $3,035,897  . 

1897 .  3  3,019,356  —16,541 

CAR  SPRINGS. 

3896 .  3  165,614  . 

1897 .  3  161,177  —4,437 

CAR  WHEELS  AND  CAR  AXLES. 

1896  .  2  81,060  . 

1897  .  2  72,701  —8,359 

FREIGHT  AND  STREET  CARS,  ETC. 

1896,  . .., .  5  135,064  . 

1897,  .  5  124,000  —11,064 

WROUGHT  IRON  PIPE  AND  TUBES. 

1896  .  5  2,170,688  . 

1897  .  5  2,045,620  —125,068 

CAST  IRON  PIPE. 

1896,  .  3  209,338 

1897,  .  3  250,934  +41,596 

BRASS,  COPPER  AND  BRONZE  GOODS. 

1896,  .  24  680,592  . 

1897,  .  24  618,743  —61,849 

IRON  AND  STEEL  BRIDGES. 

1896,  .  8  590,081  . 

1897 .  8  564,817  —25,264 

17 
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AGGREGATE  WAGES  PAID— Continued. 
COMPARISON  OF  AGGREGATE  AMOUNT  OF  WAGES  PAID— SAME  ESTAB¬ 
LISHMENTS,  1896-1897. 


Number 

Increase(+) 

of  es- 

or  decrease 

tablish- 

Aggregate 

( — )  as  com- 

Character  of  Industry  and  Years. 

ments 

wages 

pared  with 

consid- 

paid. 

the  preced- 

ered. 

ing  year. 

LOCOMOTIVES,  STATIONARY  ENGINES, 
ETC. 


1896,  . 

1897,  . 

ENGINES,  BOILERS,  ETC. 

1896,  . 

1897,  . 

STREET  RAILWAY  SWITCHES,  ETC. 

1896,  . 

1897 . 

RAILWAY  SUPPLIES. 

1896  . . . 

1897  . 

IRON  VESSELS  AND  ENGINES. 

1896,  . 

1897,  . 

BOILERS,  TANKS,  STACKS,  ETC. 

1896  . 

1897  . 

MACHINERY. 

1896,  . 

1897,  . 

FOUNDRIES  AND  MACHINE  SHOPS. 

1896,  . 

1897,  . 


9  $3,137,295  . 

9  3,032,837  —104,458 

10  1,003,538  . 

10  840,896  —162,642 

2  436,911  . 

2  355,302  —81,609 

1  161,847  . 

1  220,000  +58,153 

4  2,444,173  . 

4  2,024,270  —419,903 

21  542,277  . 

21  535,025  —7,252 

21  1,955,967  . 

21  1,970,570  +14,603 

25  957,628  . 

25  995,718  +38,090 
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AGGREGATE  WAGES  PAID — Continued. 


COMPARISON  OF  AGGREGATE  AMOUNT  OF  WAGES  PAID— SAME  ESTAB¬ 
LISHMENTS,  1896-1897. 


Number 

Increase  (+) 

of  es- 

or  decrease 

tablish- 

Aggregate 

( — )  as  com- 

Character  of  Industry  and  Years. 

ments 

wages 

pared  with 

consid- 

paid. 

the  preced- 

ered. 

ing  year. 

FILES,  ETC. 

1896,  . 

1897 . 

SAWS. 

1896,  . 

1897,  . 

PLUMBER  SUPPLIES. 

1896 . 

1897,  . 

ELECTRICAL  SUPPLIES. 

1896,  . 

1897,  . 

SHOVELS,  SPADES,  SCOOPS,  ETC. 

1896  . 

1897  . 

SAFES  AND  VAULT  DOORS. 

1896,  . 

1897,  . 

IRON  BEDS. 

1896,  . 

1897,  . 

ORNAMENTAL  METAL  WORK. 

1896 . . . 

1897,  . 

17-9-97 


2  $108,895  . 

2  110,805  +1,910 

3  25,745  . 

3  21,557  —4,188 

3  418,864  . 

3  377,194  —41,670 

4  1,276,087  . 

4  1,184,647  —91,440 

8  217,581  . 

8  202,067  —15,514 

2  54,556  . 

2  59,906  +5,350 

2  7,052  . 

2  6,191  —861 

2  177,921  . 

2  158,948  —18,973 
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AGGREGATE  WAGES  PAID— Continued. 


COMPARISON  OF  AGGREGATE  AMOUNT  OF  WAGES  PAID— SAME  ESTAB¬ 
LISHMENTS,  1896-1897. 


Number 

Increase(+) 

of  es- 

or  decrease 

tablish- 

Aggregate 

( — )  as  com- 

Character  of  Industry  and  Years. 

ments 

wages 

pared  with 

consid- 

paid. 

the  preced- 

ered. 

ing  year. 

METAL  AND  METALLIC  GOODS. 

1896,  . 

1897,  . 


3  $58,892  . 

3  65,704  +6,812 


BUILDING  IRON  WORK. 

1896  . 

1897,  . 

STRUCTURAL  IRON  WORK. 

1896,  . 

1897  . 

IRON  CHAINS. 

1896 . 

1897,  . 


1  66,710  . 

1  63,998  —2,712 

1  315,438  . 

1  280,454  —34,984 

5  91,526  . 

5  96,671  +5,145 


IRON  FENCES  AND  RAILING. 

1896,  . 

1897,  . 

AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS. 

1896 . 

1897,  . 

STEAM  PUMPS. 

1896,  . 

1897,  . 

BICYCLES. 

1896 . 

1897,  . 


7  37,512  . 

7  48,923  +11,411 

13  622,390  . 

13  625,572  +3,182 

2  121,368  . 

2  103,105  +18,263 

5  224,578  . 

5  244,099  +19,521 


No.  9. 
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AGGREGATE  WAGES  PAID— Continued. 

COMPARISON  OF  AGGREGATE  AMOUNT  OF  WAGES  PAID— SAME  ESTAB¬ 
LISHMENTS,  1896-1897. 


Number 

Increase  (+) 

of  es- 

or  decrease 

tablish- 

Aggregate 

( — )  as  com- 

Character  of  Industry  and  Years. 

ments 

wages 

pared  with 

consid- 

paid. 

the  preced- 

ered. 

4 

lng  year. 

PIANOS  AND  ORGANS. 

1896  . 

1897,  . 

TINWARE. 

1896,  . 

1897  . 

PAPER  MANUFACTORIES. 

1896,  . 

1897 . 

WALL  PAPER. 

1896 . 

1897,  . 

CIGARS. 

1896  . 

1897,  . 

BOOK  BINDING. 

1896,  . 

1897  . 

CORDAGE,  ROPE  AND  TWINE. 

1896  . 

1897  . 


4 

$106,706 

4 

90,853 

—15,853 

5 

107,539 

5 

106,907 

—632 

10 

602,332 

10 

615,092 

+12,760 

5 

156,068 

5 

169,043 

+12,975 

53 

2,075,096 

53 

2,303,845 

+228,749 

3 

64,957 

3 

66,378 

+1,421 

6 

621,413 

6 

687,023 

+65,610 

27  494,654 

27  511,220 


PAPER,  PAPER  BOXES,  ENVELOPES,  ETC. 

1896  . 

1897  . 


+16,566 
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AGGREGATE  WAGES  RAID— Continued. 
COMPARISON  OF  AGGREGATE  AMOUNT  OF  WAGES  PAID— SAME  ESTAB¬ 
LISHMENTS,  1896-1897. 


Number 

Increase(+) 

of  es- 

or  decrease 

tablish- 

Aggregate 

( — )  as  com- 

Character  of  Industry  and  Years. 

ments 

wages 

pared  with 

• 

consid- 

paid. 

the  preced- 

ered. 

mg  year. 

POTTERY. 


1896,  .  3  $100,562  . 

1897,  .  3  96,771  —3,791 

PAVING  BRICK. 

1896,  .  9  164,710  . 

1897,  .  9  168,302  +3,592 

BUILDING  BRICK. 

1896,  .  41  765,253  . 

1897,  .  41  696,380  —68,873 

FIRE  BRICK. 

1896,  .  18  727,162  . 

1897,  .  18  719,308  —7,854 

SLATE  ROOFING,  ETC.  (TONNAGE). 

1896 .  7  284,706  . 

1897,  .  7  296,492  +11,786 

SCHOOL  SLATES— CASES. 

1896 .  3  30,795  . 

1897,  .  3  29,694  —1,101 

SLATE  ROOFING,  ETC.,  SQUARES. 

1896,  .  18  482,365  . 

1897,  . 18  518,904  +36,539 

WINDOW  GLASS,  BOTTLES  AND  TABLE 
GOODS. 

1896,  .  30  3,840,098  . 

1897,  .  30  4,141,286  +301,188 


No.  9. 
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AGGREGATE  WAGES  PAID— Continued. 
COMPARISON  OF  AGGREGATE  AMOUNT  OF  WAGES  PAID— SAME  ESTAB¬ 
LISHMENTS,  1896-1897. 


Number 

Increase(+) 

of  es- 

or  decrease 

tablish- 

Aggregate 

( — )  as  com- 

Character  of  Industry  and  Years. 

ments 

wages 

pared  wiih 

consid- 

paid. 

the  preced- 

ered. 

ing  year. 

GLAZED  AND  CHROME  KID. 

1896  . 

1897  . 

MEN’S,  WOMAN’S,  MISSES'  AND  CHIL¬ 
DREN’S  SHOES. 

1896  . . . 

1897  . 

SUSPENDERS. 

1896  . 

1897  . 

HATS  AND  CAPS. 

1896  . 

1897  . 

FUR  AND  FELT  HATS. 

1896,  . 

1897 . 

WOOL  HATS. 

1896,  . 

1897 . 

UMBRELLAS  AND  PARASOLS. 

1896,  . 

1897 . 

DRESS  TRIMMINGS. 

1896 . 

1897,  . 


$962,342  . 

1,285,138  +322,796 


18  1,292,042  . 

18  1,410,546  +118,504 

2  30,936  . 

2  33,936  +3,000 

3  121,160  . 

3  179,336  +58,176 

5  385,170  . 

5  514,651  +129,481 

8  143,829  . 

8  158,571  +14,742 

6  167,380  . 

6  199,856  +32,476 

8  299,043  . 

8  380,240  +81,197 
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AGGREGATE  WAGES  PAID— Continued. 
COMPARISON  OF  AGGREGATE  AMOUNT  OF  WAGES  PAID— SAME  ESTAB¬ 
LISHMENTS,  1896-1897. 


Number 

Increase(+) 

of  es- 

or  decrease 

tablish- 

Aggregate 

( — )  as  com- 

Character  of  Industry  and  Years. 

ments 

wages 

pared  with 

consid- 

paid. 

the  preced- 

ered. 

ing  year. 

SHIRTS  AND  SHIRT  WAISTS. 

1896,  . .  11  $555,092  . 

1897,  . 11  519,631  —35,461 

NECK  WEAR. 

1896 .  5  98,556  . 

1897,  .  5  84,381  —14,175 

COTTON  AND  WOOLEN  CLOTHS. 

1896,  . .  28  1,461,944  . 

1897,  . 28  1,699,022  +237,078 

CARPETS. 

1896  .  20  868,200  . 

1897,  .  20  1,093,072  +224,872 

CLOTHING. 

1896,  .  9  615,563  . . 

1897  .  9  632,711  +17,148 

COTTON  GOODS. 

1896,  .  22  1,005,976  . 

1897,  .  22  1,172,367  +166,391 

WOOLEN  AND  WORSTED  CASSIMERES. 

1896  .  15  711,416  . 

1897  .  15  855,133  +143,717 

WOOLEN  AND  WORSTED  FABRICS. 

1896,  .  17  796,935  . 

1897 .  17  1,054,239  +257,304 
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AGGREGATE  WAGES  PAID— Continued. 
COMPARISON  OF  AGGREGATE  AMOUNT  OF  WAGES  PAID— SAME  ESTAB 

LISHMENTS,  1896-1897. 


Number 

Increase(+) 

of  es- 

or  decrease 

tablish- 

Aggregate 

( — )  as  com- 

Character  of  Industry  and  Years. 

ments 

wages 

pared  with 

consid- 

paid. 

the  preced- 

ered. 

ing  year. 

WOOLEN  AND  WORSTED  YARNS. 

1896,  .  13  $480,490  . 

1897  .  13  564,008  -(-83,518 


WOOLEN  AND  WORSTED  YARNS. 

1896,  .  13  $480,490  . 

1897  .  13  564,008  -(-83,518 

RUGS,  YARNS,  ETC. 

1896,  .  6  1,093,507  . 

1897 .  6  1,072,563  —20,944 

CARPET  YARNS. 

1896,  .  12  201,553  . 

1897>  .  12  245,091  +43,538 

COTTON  YARNS. 

1896,  .  8  194,570  . 

1897 . 8  213,940  +19,370 

WORSTED  YARNS. 

1896  . 9  375,736  . 

1897  .  9  489,454  +113,718 

COTTON  AND  WOOLEN  YARNS. 

1896,  .  5  189,018  . 

1897>  . ^ .  5  218,632  +29,614 

WOOLEN  BLANKETS,  FLANNELS,  ETC. 

1896,  .  5  257,057  . 

1897>  .  5  264,403  +7,346 

LACE  GOODS. 

1896,  .  3  193,765  . 

1897 .  3  223,436  +29,671 
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AGGREGATE  WAGES  PAID— Continued. 
COMPARISON  OF  AGGREGATE  AMOUNT  OF  WAGES  PAID— SAME  ESTAB¬ 
LISHMENTS,  1896-1897. 


Number 

Increase  (+) 

of  es- 

or  decrease 

tablish- 

Aggregate 

( — )  as  com- 

Character  of  Industry  and  Years. 

ments 

wages 

pared  with 

consid- 

paid. 

the  preced- 

ered. 

ing  year. 

CHENILLE  GOODS. 


7896,  .  4  148,438  . 

1897 .  4  181,224  +32,786 

UPHOLSTERY  GOODS. 

1896,  .  10  674,424  . 

1897,  .  10  765,506  +91,082 

KNIT  GOODS,  UNDERWEAR. 

1896,  .  16  658,608  . 

1897,  .  16  726,134  +67,526 

HOSIERY. 

1896,  .  37  1,267,837  . 

1897 .  37  1,522,802  +254,965 

SILK— BROAD  GOODS,  THROWN  SILK, 

1896,  .  7  628,994  . 

1897,  .  7  840,337  +211,343 

SILK— BROAD  GOODS  AND  RIBBONS. 

1896,  .  3  340,255  . 

1897,  .  3  492,634  +152,379 

SILKS— RIBBONS. 

1896,  .  4  125,802  . 

1897,  .  4  187,491  +61,689 
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VALUE  OF  PRODUCT. 


COMPARISON  OF  VALUE  OF  MANUFACTURED  PRODUCT— SAME  ESTAB¬ 
LISHMENTS.  1896-1897. 

NOTE. — In  this  table  the  value  of  manufactured  product  by  the  same  estab¬ 
lishments  for  the  years  1896  and  1897  is  presented,  with  the  relative  increase  or 
decrease.  One  hundred  and  one  industries,  representing  919  establishments, 
are  considered. 


Character  of  Industry  and  Years. 


Number 

of  es- 

Increase(+) 

tablish- 

Value 

or  decrease 

ments 

of 

( — )  as  com- 

consid- 

production. 

pared  with 

ered. 

1896. 

STEEL  CASTINGS. 

1896  . 

1897  . 

STEEL  BILLETS,  SLABS,  BLOOMS,  ETC. 

1896,  . 

1897,  . 

TOOL  STEEL. 

1896,  . 

1897 . 

IRON  AND  STEEL  SPECIALTIES. 

1896,  . . . . 

1897 . 

IRON  AND  STEEL  FORGINGS. 

1896,  . 

1897,  . 

IRON  SPECIALTIES. 

1896  . 

1897  . 


7  $1,496,055  . 

7  1,391,020  —$105,035 

5  7,166,195  . 

5  10,517,987  +3,351,792 

2  386,661  . 

2  243,469  —143,192 

3  239,897  . 

3  225,744  —14,153 

7  366,163  . 

7  315,364  —50,799 

2  77,966  . 

2  119,167  +41,201 
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VALUE  OF  PRODUCT— Continued. 

COMPARISON  OF  VALUE  OF  MANUFACTURED  PRODUCT— SAME  ESTAB¬ 
LISHMENTS,  1896-1897. 


Number 

of  es¬ 
tablish- 

Value 

Increase(+) 
or  decrease 

Character  of  Industry  and  Years. 

ments 

of 

( — ■)  as  com- 

consid- 

production. 

pared  with 

ered. 

1896. 

MALLEABLE  IRON. 

1896  . 

1897  . 

BOLTS,  NUTS,  ETC. 

1896,  . 

1897,  . 


4  $1,933,107  . 

4  1,627,267  +$305,840 

8  1,269,306  . 

8  1,221,990  —47,316 


SPIKES  AND  RIVETS. 


1896,  .  2  173,749  . 

1897,  .  2  159,246  —14,503 


WIRE  NAILS. 

1896,  . 

1897 . 


TACKS  AND  SMALL  NAILS. 

1896  . 

1897  . 


2  758,704  . 

2  1,346,116  +587,412 


4  115,749  . 

4  107,112  —8,637 


WIRE. 


1896,  .  6  284,418  . 

1897,  .  6  300,614  +16,196 


WIRE  ROPE. 

1896,  . 

1897 . 


WIRE  GOODS. 

1896,  . 

1897,  . 


2  615,004  . 

2  596,192  —18,812 


4  67,040  . 

4  99,311  +32,271 
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VALUE  OF  PRODUCT— Continued. 

COMPARISON  OF  VALUE  OF  MANUFACTURED  PRODUCT— SAME  ESTAB¬ 
LISHMENTS,  1896-1897. 


Character  of  Industry  and  Years. 

Number 

of  es¬ 
tablish¬ 
ments 

consid¬ 

ered. 

Value 

of 

production. 

Increase  (+) 
or  decrease 
( — )  as  com¬ 
pared  with 
1896. 

WAGON  AND  CARRIAGE  AXLES. 

1  CQC  . 

4 

$471,440 

lgQ7  . 

4 

491,920 

+$20,480 

CARRIAGE  AND  WAGON  SPRINGS. 

2 

73,042 

1 SQ7  . 

2 

62,864 

—10,178 

SCALES,  ETC. 

1  CGfi  . 

5 

242,692 

1  QQ7  . 

5 

263,089 

+20,397 

STOVES,  HEATERS,  RANGES,  ETC. 

39 

4,205,094 

1  ftQ7  . 

39 

4,267,423 

+62,329 

BATH  BOILERS,  TANKS,  ETC. 

1  QQ£  . 

2 

61,186 

1^97  . 

2 

63,699 

+2,513 

HARDWARE  SPECIALTIES. 

14 

2,382,624 

1897,  . 

14 

2,686,482 

+303,858 

EDGE  TOOLS. 

1896,  . 

1897,  . 

WRENCHES,  PICKS,  ETC. 


12  1,083,068  . 

12  781,832  —301,236 


5  363,054 

462,043 


1896, 

1897, 


5 


+98,989 
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VALUE  OF  PRODUCT— Continued. 

COMPARISON  OF  VALUE  OF  MANUFACTURED  PRODUCT— SAME  ESTAB¬ 
LISHMENTS,  1896-1897. 


Number 

of  es- 

Increase(+) 

tablish- 

Value 

or  decrease 

Character  of  Industry  and  Years. 

ments 

of 

( — )  as  com- 

consid- 

production. 

pared  with 

ered. 

1896. 

LOCOMOTIVES  AND  CARS  BUILT  AND 
REPAIRED. 


1896,  . 

1897,  . 

n  CAR  SPRINGS. 

1896,  . 

1897,  . 

CAR  WHEELS  AND  CAR  AXLES. 

1896,  . 

1897 . 

FREIGHT  AND  STREET  CARS,  ETC. 

1896  . 

1897,  . 

WROUGHT  IRON  PIPE  AND  TUBES. 

1896,  . 

1897,  . 

CAST  IRON  PIPE. 

1896,  . 

1897  . . . 

BRASS,  COPPER  AND  BRONZE  GOODS. 
1896 . 

1897,  . 

IRON  AND  STEEL  BRIDGES. 

1896  . 

1897  . 


3  $6, 983, 962  . 

3  6.534,498  —$449,464 


3  1,152,141  . 

3  1,088,057  —64,084 

2  374,167  . 

2  327,822  —46,345 


5  688,404  . 

5  426,156  —262,248 

5  11,907,420  . 

5  11,341,565  —565,855 

3  862,648  . 

3  1,184,240  +321,592 


24  2,728,254  . 

24  2,345,536  —382,718 


8  3,429,136  . 

8  3,115,371  —313,765 
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VALUE  OF  PRODUCT— Continued. 

COMPARISON  OF  VALUE  OF  MANUFACTURED  PRODUCT— SAME  ESTAB¬ 
LISHMENTS,  1896-1897. 


Number 

of  es- 

Increase(+) 

tablish- 

Value 

or  decrease 

Character  of  Industry  and  Years. 

ments 

of 

( — )  as  com- 

consid- 

production. 

pared  with 

ered. 

1896. 

LOCOMOTIVES,  STATIONARY  ENGINES, 
ETC. 


1896  . 

1897  . 

ENGINES,  BOILERS,  ETC. 

1896  . . . 

1897  . 

STREET  RAILWAY  SWITCHES,  ETC. 

1896,  . 

1897 . 


9  $8,792,061  . 

9  8,531,117  —$260,944 


10  3,230,705  . 

10  2,658,616  —572,089 


2  1,594,007  . 

2  1,311,129  —282,878 


RAILWAY  SUPPLIES. 

1896  . 

1897  . 

IRON  VESSELS  AND  ENGINES. 

1896,  . 

1897 . 

BOILERS,  TANKS,  STACKS,  ETC. 
1896 . 

1897,  . 


1  814,056  . 

1  1,218,000  +403,944 


4  5,367,475  . 

4  4,949,232  —418,243 


21  1,951,211  . 

21  1,904,346  —46,865 


MACHINERY. 


1896,  .  21  5,397,999  . 

1897,  .  21  5,451,809  +53,810 


FOUNDRIES  AND  MACHINE  SHOPS. 

25  2,643,208 

2,965,528 


1896, 

1897, 


25 


+322,320 
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VALUE  OF  PRODUCT— Continued. 

COMPARISON  OF  VALUE  OF  MANUFACTURED  PRODUCT— SAME  ESTAB¬ 
LISHMENTS,  1896-1897. 


Number 

of  es¬ 
tablish- 

Value 

Increase  (+) 
or  decrease 

Character  of  Industry  and  Years. 

ments 

of 

( — )  as  com- 

consid- 

production. 

pared  with 

ered. 

1896. 

FILES,  ETC. 

1896,  .  3  $321,222  . 

1897,  .  3  329,533  +$8,311 


FILES,  ETC. 

1896,  .  3  $321,222  . 

1897,  .  3  329,533  +$8,311 

SAWS. 

1896,  .  3  88,186  . 

1897,  . : .  3  71,437  —16,749 

PLUMBER  SUPPLIES. 

1896,  .  3  1,078,000  . 

1897,  .  3  962,000  —116,000 

ELECTRICAL  SUPPLIES. 

1896,  . .  4  3,653,461  . 

1897,  . . .  4  3.463,804  —189,657 

SHOVELS,  SPADES,  SCOOPS,  ETC. 

1896  .  8  813,573  . 

1897,  .  8  803,048  —10,525 

SAFES  AND  VAULT  DOORS. 

1896,  .  2  151,546  . 

1897,  .  2  157,476  +5,930 

IRON  BEDS. 

1896,  .  2  24,716  . 

1897  . 2  19,905  —4,811 

ORNAMENTAL  METAL  WORK. 

1896,  .  2  443,938  . 

1897,  . 2  420,546  —23,392 
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VALUE  OF  PRODUCT — Continued. 

COMPARISON  OF  VALUE  OF  MANUFACTURED  PRODUCT— SAME  ESTAB¬ 
LISHMENTS,  1896-1897. 


Number 
of  es¬ 
tablish- 

Value 

Increase(+) 
or  decrease 

Character  of  Industry  and  Years. 

ments 

of 

( — )  as  com- 

consid- 

production. 

pared  with 

ered. 

1896. 

METAL  AND  METALLIC  GOODS. 


.  3  $161,989  . 

.  3  184,101  +$22,112 


BUILDING  IRON  WORK. 

1896  . 

1897  . 

STRUCTURAL  IRON  WORK. 

1896  . 

1897,  . 

IRON  CHAINS. 

1896,  . 

1897,  . 

IRON  FENCES  AND  RAILING. 

1896,  . 

1897,  . 

AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS. 
1896,  . . 

1897  . 


STEAM  PUMPS. 

1896  . . 

1897  . 


BICYCLES. 

1896 . 

1897,  . 

18 


1  160,988  . 

1  139,837  —21,151 


1  1,034,168  . 

1  1,109,451  +75,283 


5  331,059  . 

5  336,049  +4,990 


7  119,501  . 

7  145,641  +26,140 


13  2,351,507  . 

13  2,527,451  +175,944 


2  334,056  . 

2  249,488  —84,568 

5  1,082,698  . 

5  912,628  —170,070 
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VALUE  OF  PRODUCT— Continued. 

COMPARISON  OF  VALUE  OF  MANUFACTURED  PRODUCT— SAME  ESTAB¬ 
LISHMENTS,  1896-1897. 


Number 

of  es¬ 
tablish- 

Value 

Increase(+) 
or  decrease 

Character  of  Industry  and  Years. 

ments 

of 

( — )  as  com- 

consid- 

production. 

pared  with 

ered. 

1896. 

PIANOS  AND  ORGANS. 

1896,  . 

1897,  . 

TINWARE. 

1896,  . 

1897,  . 

PAPER  MANUFACTORIES. 

1S96,  . 

1897,  . 

WALL  PAPER. 

1896,  . 

1897 . 

CIGARS. 

1896,  . 

1897 . 

BOOK  BINDING. 

1896,  . 

1897 . 

CORDAGE,  ROPE  AND  TWINE. 

1896  . 

1897  . 


4 

$322,647 

4 

287,424 

—$35,223 

5 

477,000 

5 

467,000 

—10,000 

10 

3,535,998 

10 

3,499,186 

—36,812 

5 

1,044,811 

5 

1,238,000 

+193,189 

53 

8,205,136 

53 

9,214,314 

+1,009,178 

3 

167,856 

3 

162,373 

—5,483 

6 

4,793,024 

6 

4,729,813 

—63,211 

27  2,009,846 

27  2,049,073 


PAPER,  PAPER  BOXES,  ENVELOPES,  ETC. 

1896,  . 

1897 . 


+39,227 
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VALUE  OF  PRODUCT— Continued. 

COMPARISON  OF  VALUE  OF  MANUFACTURED  PRODUCT— SAME  ESTAB¬ 
LISHMENTS.  1896-1897. 


'Number 

of  es- 

Increase (+) 

itablish- 

Value 

or  decrease 

Character  of  Industry  and  Years.  '  ments 

of 

( — )  as  com- 

consid- 

production. 

pared  with 

ered. 

1896. 

POTTERY. 


1896,  . 

1897 . 

PAVING  BRICK. 

1896  . 

1897  . 

BUILDING  BRICK. 

1896,  . 

1897 . 


3  $254,732  . 

3  243,197  —$11,535 


9  384,378  . 

9  405,820  +21,442 


41  1,796,146  . 

41  1,614,813  —181,333 


FIRE  BRICK. 

1896,  . 

1897,  . 

SLATE  ROOFING,  ETC.,  TONNAGE. 

1896 . 

1897,  . . . 


18  1,639,926  . 

18  1,570,074  —69,852 

7  430,376  . 

7  553,077  +122,701 


SCHOOL  SLATES. 

1896 .  3 

1897,  .  3 

SLATE  ROOFING,  ETC.,  SQUARES. 

1896  .  18 

1897  .  18 


125,804  . 

146,444  +20,640 


746,321  . 

843,486  +97,165 


WINDOW  GLASS,  BOTTLES  AND  TABLE 
GOODS. 


1896,  .  30  8,439,801  . 

1897 .  30  9,287,567  +847.766 


18-9-97 
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VALUE  OF  PRODUCT— Continued. 

COMPARISON  OF  VALUE  OF  MANUFACTURED  PRODUCT— SAME  ESTAB¬ 
LISHMENTS,  1896-1897. 


Number 

of  es- 

Increase  (+) 

tablish- 

Value 

or  decrease 

Character  of  Industry  and  Years. 

ments 

of 

( — )  as  com- 

consid¬ 

ered. 

production. 

pared  with 
1896. 

GLAZED  AND  CHROME  KID. 

1896,  .  7  $8,049,657  . 

1897,  . .  7  10,649,292  +$2,599,635 

MEN’S,  WOMEN’S,  MISSES’  AND  CHIL¬ 
DREN’S  SHOES. 

1896  .  18  5,638,377  . 

1897  .  18  6,030,847  +392,470 

SUSPENDERS. 

1896  .  2  319,100  . 

1897,  .  2  349,100  +30,000 

HATS  AND  CAPS 

1896,  .  3  525,607  . 

1897  .  3  782,060  +256,453 

FUR  AND  FELT  HATS. 

1896,  .  5  1,447,818  . 

1897,  . 5  1,558,607  +110,789 

WOOL  HATS. 

1896,  .  8  589,293  . 

1897,  .  8  714,316  +125,023 

UMBRELLAS  AND  PARASOLS. 

1896,  .  6  1,362,314  . 

1897,  .  6  1,436,838  +74,524 

DRESS  TRIMMINGS,  BRAIDS,  ETC. 

1896,  .  8  1,218,500  . 

1897 .  8  1,471,696  +253,196 
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VALUE  OF  PRODUCT— Continued. 

COMPARISON  OF  VALUE  OF  MANUFACTURED  PRODUCT— SAME  ESTAB¬ 
LISHMENTS,  1896-1897. 


Number 

of  es¬ 
tablish- 

Value 

Increase(+) 
or  decrease 

Character  of  Industry  and  Years. 

ments 

of 

( — )  as  com- 

consid- 

production. 

pared  with 

ered. 

1896. 

SHIRTS  AND  SHIRT  WAISTS. 


1896  . 

1897  . 

NECK  WEAR. 

1896,  . 

1897 . . . 

COTTON  AND  WOOLEN  CLOTHS. 
1896 . 

1897,  . 


CARPETS. 

1896 . 

1897, . 

CLOTHING. 

1896  . . 

1897  . 

COTTON  GOODS. 

1896,  . 

1897,  . 

WOOLEN  AND  WORSTED  CASSIMERES. 

1896,  . 

1897 . 

WOOLEN  AND  WORSTED  FABRICS. 

1896,  . 

1897,  . 


11  $2,204,868  . 

11  2,041,342  —$163,526 

5  501,083  . 

5  455,956  —45,127 

28  5,639,616  . 

28  6,652,353  +1,012,737 

20  3,977,283  . 

20  5,026,839  +1,049,556 

9  2,894,340  . 

9  3,058,304  +163,964 

22  3,433,814  . 

22  3,962,103  +528,289 


15  3,303,957  . 

15  4,160,239  +856,282 

17  3,921,846  . 

17  5,323,713  +1,401,867 
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VALUE  OF  PRODUCT — Continued. 

COMPARISON  OF  VALUE  OF  MANUFACTURED  PRODUCT— SAME  ESTAB¬ 
LISHMENTS,  1896-1897. 


Number 

of  es- 

Inerease(+) 

tablish- 

Value 

or  decrease 

Character  of  Industry  and  Years. 

ments 

of 

( — ■)  as  com- 

consid- 

production. 

pared  with 

ered. 

1896. 

WOOLEN  AND  WORSTED  YARNS. 

1896,  .  13  $2,969,351  . 

L897,  .  13  3,781,819  +$812,468 

RUGS,  YARNS,  ETC. 

1896,  . 6  4,401,046  . 

1897  .  6  4,406,440  +5,394 

CARPET  YARNS. 

1896,  .  12  1,295,455  . 

1897,  .  12  1,828,851  +533,396 

COTTON  YARNS. 

1896,  .  8  1,166,180  . 

Ig97,  .  8  1,184,831  +18,651 

WORSTED  YARNS. 

1896,  .  9  2,263,571  . 

1897,  9  3,446,514  +182,943 

COTTON  AND  WOOLEN  YARNS. 

1896,  .  5  832,459  . 

1897,  .  5  990,280  +157,821 

WOOLEN  BLANKETS,  FLANNELS,  ETC. 

1896,  .  5  1,282,412  . 

1897,  .  5  1,221,499  —60,913 

LACE  GOODS. 

1896,  .  3  909,289  . 

I897  .  3  1,086,945  +177,656 
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VALUE  OF  PRODUCT— Continued. 

COMPARISON  OF  VALUE  OF  MANUFACTURED  PRODUCT— SAME  ESTAB¬ 
LISHMENTS,  1896-1897. 


Character  of  Industry  and  Years. 

Number 

of  es¬ 
tablish¬ 
ments 

consid¬ 

ered. 

Value 

of 

production. 

Increase(+) 
or  decrease 
( — )  as  com¬ 
pared  with 
1896. 

CHENILLE  GOODS. 

1896,  . 

4 

$537,678 

1897 . 

4 

+$75,772 

UPHOLSTERY  GOODS. 

1896,  . 

10 

1 0 

2,674,368 

1897 . 

+  189,634 

KNIT  GOODS,  UNDERWEAR. 

1896 . 

16 

1  fi 

3,205,419 

1897 . 

”p4  Zo,dZd 

HOSIERY. 

1896 . 

37 

37 

4,163,841 

4  QA£  99 A 

1897,  . 

+782,383 

SILK— BROAD  GOODS,  THROWN  SILK, 
YARNS,  ETC. 

1896,  . 

7 

3,643,308 

4,970,593 

1897,  . 

7 

+1,327,285 

SILK— BROAD  GOODS  AND  RIBBONS. 

1896,  . 

3 

1,510,181 

2,414,705 

1897,  . 

3 

+904,524 

SILKS— RIBBONS. 

1896,  . 

4 

705,120 

895,892 

1897,  . 

4 

+190,772 
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VALUE  OF  AVERAGE  ANNUAL  PRODUCT  PER  EMPLOYE. 

COMPARISON  OF  VALUE  OF  PRODUCTION  PER  EMPLOYE— SAME  ES¬ 
TABLISHMENTS,  1896-1897. 

NOTE. — In  this  table  the  value  of  average  annual  product  per  employe  by  the 
same  establishments  for  the  years  1896  and  1897  is  presented,  with  the  relative 
increase  or  decrease.  One  hundred  and  one  industries,  representing  919  estab¬ 
lishments,  are  considered  . 


Number 

Increase(+) 

of  es- 

Average 

or  decrease 

tablish- 

annual 

( — )  as  com- 

Character  of  Industry  and  Years. 

ments 

product per 

pared  with 

consid- 

employe. 

the  preced- 

ered. 

ing  year. 

STEEL  CASTINGS. 


1896,  .  7  $1,472  49  . 

1897 . .  7  1,302  45  —$170  04 

STEEL  BILLETS,  SLABS,  BLOOMS,  ETC. 

1896,  .  5  5,104  13  . 

1897 .  5  3,100  71  —2,003  42 

TOOL  STEEL. 

1896 .  2  2,577  74  . 

1897,  .  2  1,634  02  —943  72 

IRON  AND  STEEL  SPECIALTIES. 

1896  .  3  1,725  88  . 

1897,  .  3  1,485  16  —240  72 

IRON  AND  STEEL  FORGINGS. 

1896,  .  7  1.047  89  . 

1897  .  7  1,292  28  +244  39 

IRON  SPECIALTIES. 

1896,  . .  2  2,107  19  . 

1897,  .  2  2,648  16  +540  97 
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VALUE  OF  AVERAGE  ANNUAL  1'RODUCT  PER  EMPLOYE— 

Continued. 

COMPARISON  OF  VALUE  OF  PRODUCTION  PER  EMPLOYE— SAME  ES¬ 
TABLISHMENTS,  1896-1897. 


Number 

Increase(+) 

of  es- 

Average 

or  decrease 

tablish- 

annual 

( — )  as  com- 

Character  of  Industry  and  Years. 

ments 

product  per 

pared  with 

consid- 

employe. 

the  preced- 

ered. 

ing  year. 

MALLEABLE  IRON. 


189C .  4  $1,227  37  . 

1897 .  4  1,159  02  — $68  35 


BOLTS,  NUTS,  ETC. 


1896,  .  8  1,347  46  . 

1897,  .  8  1,265  00  —82  46 


SPIKES  AND  RIVETS. 


1896,  .  2  3,777  15  . 

1897,  .  2  3,122  47  —654  68 


WIRE  NAILS. 


1896,  .  3  1,652  95  . 

1897 .  3  2,247  27  +594  32 


TACKS  AND  SMALL  NAILS. 


1896  .  4  980  92  . 

1897  .  4  939  58  —41  34 


WIRE. 


1896 .  6  2,154  68  . 

1897,  .  6  2,004  09  —150  59 


WIRE  ROPE. 


1896, 

1897, 


2 


3,892  43 
3,591  52 


—300  91 
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VALUE  OF  AVERAGE  ANNUAL  PRODUCT  PER  EMPLOYE— 

Continued. 

COMPARISON  OF  VALUE  OF  PRODUCTION  PER  EMPLOYE— SAME  ES¬ 
TABLISHMENTS,  1896-1897. 


i  ,  :1 

Number 

Increase  (+) 

of  es- 

Average 

or  decrease 

tablish- 

annual 

( — )  as  com- 

Character  of  Industry  and  Years. 

ments 

product  per 

pared  with 

consid¬ 

ered. 

employe. 

the  preced¬ 
ing  year. 

WIRE  GOODS. 

1896  . 

1897  . 

WAGON  AND  CARRIAGE  AXLES. 

1896,  . 

1897,  . 

CARRIAGE  AND  WAGON  SPRINGS. 

1896,  . 

1897,  . 


SCALES,  ETC. 

1896,  . 

1897,  . 

STOVES,  HEATERS,  RANGES,  ETC. 

1896,  . 

1897,  . 


BATH  BOILERS,  TANKS,  ETC. 

1896  . 

1897  . 


HARDWARE  SPECIALTIES. 

1896  . 

1897  . 


4 

$838  00 

4 

1,128  53 

4 

1,520  77 

4 

1,571  63 

2 

1,698  65 

2 

1,571  60 

5 

2,022  43 

5 

2,008  31 

39 

1,190  57 

39 

1,623  83 

2 

2,353  31 

2 

2,274  97 

14 

949  63 

14 

1,016  45 

+$290  53 


+50  86 


—127  05 


—14  12 


+433  26 


—78  34 


+66  82 
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VALUE  OF  AVERAGE  ANNUAL  PRODUCT  PER  EMPLOYE— 

Continued. 

COMPARISON  OF  VALUE  OF  PRODUCTION  PER  EMPLOYE— SAME  ES¬ 
TABLISHMENTS,  1896-1897. 


Number 

Increase(+) 

of  es- 

Average 

or  decrease 

tablish- 

annual 

( — )  as  com- 

Character  of  Industry  and  Years. 

ments 

product  per 

pared  with 

consid- 

employe. 

the  preced- 

ered. 

ing  year. 

EDGE  TOOLS. 


1896,  .  12  $1,324  04  . 

1897 .  12  945  38  —$378  66 


WRENCHES,  PICKS,  ETC. 


1896,  .  5  1,463  93  . 

1897 .  5  1,576  94  +113  01 


LOCOMOTIVES  AND  CARS  BUILT  AND 
REPAIRED. 


1896 .  3  1,116  72  . 

1897,  .  3  1,138  02  +21  30 


CAR  SPRINGS. 


1896 .  3  3,945  69  . 

1897,  .  3  3,626  85  —318  84 


CAR  WHEELS  AND  CAR  AXLES. 


1896,  .  2  1,773  30  . 

1897 .  2  1,614  89  —158  41 


FREIGHT  AND  STREET  CARS,  ETC. 


1896,  .  5  1,126  68  . 

1897,  .  5  843  87  —282  81 


WROUGHT  IRON  PIPE  AND  TUBES. 


1896 .  5  2,236  56  . 

1897,  .  5  2,219  49  —17  07 
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VALUE  OF  AVERAGE  ANNUAL  PRODUCT  PER  EMPLOYE— 

Continued. 

COMPARISON  OF  VALUE  OF  PRODUCTION  PER  EMPLOYE— SAME  ES¬ 
TABLISHMENTS,  1896-1897. 


Number 

Increase(+) 

of  es- 

Average 

or  decrease 

tablish- 

annual 

( — )  as  com- 

Character  of  Industry  and  Years. 

ments 

product per 

pared  with 

consid- 

employe. 

the  preced- 

ered. 

ing  year. 

CAST  IRON  PIPE. 

1896,  . 

1897,  . 


3  $1,701  48  . 

3  1,925  59  +$224  11 


BRASS,  COPPER  AND  BRONZE  GOODS. 

1896 . 

1897,  . 


24  1,752  25  . 

24  1,609  84  —142  41 


IRON  AND  STEEL  BRIDGES. 

1896,  . 

1897,  . 


8  2,933  39  . 

8  2,646  87  —286  52 


LOCOMOTIVES,  STATIONARY  ENGINES, 
ETC. 

1896 . 

1897,  . 


9  1,573  66  . 

9  1,509  67  —63  99 


ENGINES,  BOILERS,  ETC. 

1896,  . 

1897 . 


10  1,680  91  . 

10  1,573  15  —107  76 


STREET  RAILWAY  SWITCHES,  ETC. 

1896 . 

1897,  . 


2  1,902  14  . 

2  1,801  00  —101  14 


RAILWAY  SUPPLIES. 

.  1  2,617  54 

.  1  2,436  00 


1896, 

1897, 


—181  54 
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VALUE  OF  AVERAGE  ANNUAL  PRODUCT  PER  EMPLOYE— 

Continued. 

COMPARISON  OF  VALUE  OF  PRODUCTION  PER  EMPLOYE— SAME  ES¬ 
TABLISHMENTS,  1896-1897. 


Character  of  Industry  and  Years. 


IRON  VESSELS  AND  ENGINES. 

1896,  . 

1897 . 


BOILERS,  TANKS,  STACKS,  ETC. 

1896 . 

1897,  . 


MACHINERY. 

1896,  . 

1897,  . 

FOUNDRIES  AND  MACHINE  SHOPS. 

1896 . 

1897,  . 


FILES,  ETC. 

1896 . 

1897,  . 

SAWS. 

1896,  . 

1897,  . 


PLUMBER  SUPPLIES. 

1S96 . 

1897,  . 


Number 

Increase(+) 

of  es- 

Average 

or  decrease 

tablish- 

annual 

( — )  as  com- 

ments 

product per 

pared  with 

consid- 

employe. 

the  preced- 

ered. 

ing  year. 

4  $1,257  90 


4 

1,335  46 

+$77  56 

21 

1,680  63 

21 

1,688  25 

+7  62 

21 

1,450  69 

21 

1,414  95 

—35  74 

25 

1,242  69 

25 

1,411  48 

+168  79 

2 

970  46 

2 

952  40 

—18  06 

3 

1,574  75 

3 

1,428  75 

—146  00 

3 

1,122  92 

3 

1,044  52 

—78  40 
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VALUE  OF  AVERAGE  ANNUAL  PRODUCT  PER  EMPLOYE— 

Continued. 

COMPARISON  OF  VALUE  OF  PRODUCTION  PER  EMPLOYE— SAME  ES¬ 
TABLISHMENTS,  1896-1897. 


Number 

Increase(+) 

of  es- 

Average 

or  decrease 

tablish- 

annual 

( — )  as  com- 

Character  of  Industry  and  Years. 

ments 

product per 

pared  with 

consid- 

employe. 

the  preced- 

ered. 

ing  year. 

ELECTRICAL  SUPPLIES. 

1896 . 

1897,  . 


4  $1,445  20  . 

4  1,594  02  +$148  82 


SHOVELS,  SPADES,  SCOOPS,  ETC. 

1896,  . 

1897,  . 


8  1,492  80  . 

8  1,571  52  +78  72 


SAFES  AND  VAULT  DOORS. 

1896,  . 

1897,  . 


2  1,183  95  . 

2  1,259  81  +75  86 


IRON  BEDS. 

1896,  . 

1897 . 


2  748  97  . 

2  663  50  —85  47 


ORNAMENTAL  METAL  WORK. 


1896, 

1897, 


2  1,577  79  . 

2  1,540  46  —37  33 


METAL  AND  METALLIC  GOODS. 

1896 . 

1897,  . 


3  834  99  . 

3  889  37  +54  38 


BUILDING  IRON  WORK. 

.  1  1,219  61 

.  1  1,237  50 


1896,  . 

1897,  . 


+  17  89 
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VALUE  OF  AVERAGE  ANNUAL  PRODUCT  PER  EMPLOYE- 

Continued. 


COMPARISON  OF  VALUE  OF  PRODUCTION  PER 

TABLISHMENTS,  1896-1897. 

EMPLOYE- 

-SAME  ES- 

Number 

lncrease(+) 

of  es- 

Average 

or  decrease 

tablish- 

annual 

( — )  as  com- 

Character  of  Industry  and  Years. 

ments 

product per 

pared  with 

consid- 

employe. 

the  preced- 

ered. 

ing  year. 

STRUCTURAL  IRON  WORK. 

1896 . 

1 

$1,668  01 

1897 . 

1 

2,020  86 

+  $352  85 

IRON  CHAINS. 

1898  . 

5 

1,433  15 

1897 . 

5 

1,456  06 

+22  91 

IRON  FENCES  AND  RAILING. 

1896  . 

7 

1,512  67 

1897 . 

7 

1,456  41 

—56  26 

AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS. 

1896  . 

13 

1,661  84 

1897 . 

13 

1,774  89 

+113  05 

STEAM  PUMPS. 

1896  . 

2 

2,183  31 

1897 . 

2 

1,782  06 

—401  25 

BICYCLES. 

1896  . 

5 

2,127  11 

1897 . 

5 

1,755  05 

—372  06 

PIANOS  AND  ORGANS. 

1896  . 

4 

1,613  24 

1897,  . 

4 

1,579  25 

—33  99 
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VALUE  OF  AVERAGE  ANNUAL  PRODUCT  PER  EMPLOYE— 

Continued. 

COMPARISON  OF  VALUE  OF  PRODUCTION  PER  EMPLOYE— SAME  ES¬ 
TABLISHMENTS,  1896-1897. 


Number 

Increase(+) 

of  es- 

Average 

or  decrease 

tablish- 

annual 

( — )  as  com- 

Character  of  Industry  and  Years. 

ments 

product  per 

pared  with 

consid- 

employe. 

the  preced- 

ered. 

ing  year. 

TINWARE. 

1896,  .  5  $1,679  57  . 

1897,  .  5  1,698  18  +$18  61 

PAPER  MANUFACTORIES. 

1896,  .  10  2,237  97  . 

1897,  .  10  2,250  28  +12  31 

WALL  PAPER. 

1896,  .  5  2,167  66  . 

1897,  .  5  2,471  06  +303  40 

CIGARS. 

1896,  .  53  1,097  82  . . 

1897 .  53  1,122  19  +24  37 

BOOK  BINDING. 

1896,  .  3  1,216  35  . 

1897 .  3  1,185  20  —31  15 

CORDAGE,  ROPE  AND  TWINE. 

1896,  .  6  2,323  33  . 

1897 .  6  2,221  61  —101  72 

PAPER,  PAPER  BOXES,  ENVELOPES,  ETC. 

. .  27  1,100  68  . 

1897,  .  27  1,072  25  —28  43 
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VALUE  OF  AVERAGE  ANNUAL  PRODUCT  PER  EMPLOYE— 

Continued. 

COMPARISON  OF  VALUE  OF  PRODUCTION  PER  EMPLOYE— SAME  ES¬ 
TABLISHMENTS,  1896-1897. 


Number 

Increase  (+) 

of  es- 

Average 

or  decrease 

tablish- 

annual 

( — )  as  com- 

Character  of  Industry  and  Years. 

ments 

product per 

pared  with 

consid- 

employe. 

the  preced- 

ered. 

ing  year. 

POTTERY. 


1896,  .  3  $1,152  63  . 

1897 .  3  1,080  88  — $71  75 


PAVING  BRICK. 


1896 .  9  746  36  . 

1897,  .  9  800  43  +54  07 


BUILDING  BRICK. 


1896,  .  41  791  95  . 

1897 .  41  799  02  +7  07 


FIRE  BRICK. 


1896,  .  18  877  90  . 

1897 .  18  814  35  —63  55 


SLATE  ROOFING,  ETC.,  TONNAGE. 


1896 .  7  460  79  . 

1897,  .  7  607  78  +146  99 


SCHOOL  SLATES. 


1896,  .  3  638  59  . 

1897,  .  3  841  63  +203  04 


SLATE  ROOFING,  ETC.,  SQUARES. 


1896  .  18  498  88  . 

1897  .  18  539  67  +40  79 


1!) 
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VALUE  OF  AVERAGE  ANNUAL  PRODUCT  PER  EMPLOYE— 

Continued. 

COMPARISON  OF  VALUE  OF  PRODUCTION  PER  EMPLOYE— SAME  ES¬ 
TABLISHMENTS,  1896-1897. 


Number 

Increase(+) 

of  es- 

Average 

or  decrease 

tablish- 

annual 

( — )  as  com- 

Character  of  Industry  and  Years. 

ments 

product  per 

pared  with 

consid¬ 

ered. 

employe. 

the  preced¬ 
ing  year 

+$81  40 


+317  67 


+17  80 


+8  26 


+314  20 


WINDOW  GLASS,  BOTTLES  AND  TABLE 


GOODS. 

1896,  .  30  $844  49 

1897,  .  30  925  89 

GLAZED  AND  CHROME  KID. 

1896 .  7  2,954  00 

.1897 .  7  3,271  67 

MEN’S,  WOMEN’S,  MISSES’  AND  CHIL¬ 
DREN'S  SHOES. 

1896  .  18  L477  95 

1897  .  18  1,495  75 

SUSPENDERS. 

. .  2  2,900  91 

1897 .  2  2>909  I7 

HATS  AND  CAPS. 

1896,  .  3  1>285  10 

1  cQ7  .  3  1,599  30 


FUR  AND  FELT  HATS. 


1896, 


5  1,503  45 


1897, 


1,487  22  —16  23 


WOOL  HATS. 


1,292  31 
1,408  91 


1896, 

1897, 


8 


+116  60 
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VALUE  OF  AVERAGE  ANNUAL  PRODUCT  PER  EMPLOYE— 

Continued. 

COMPARISON  OF  VALUE  OF  PRODUCTION  PER  EMPLOYE— SAME  ES¬ 
TABLISHMENTS,  1896-1897. 


Number 

Increase(-f-) 

of  es- 

Average 

or  decrease 

tablish- 

annual 

( — )  as  com- 

Character  of  Industry  and  Years. 

ments 

product  per 

pared  with 

consid- 

employe. 

the  preced- 

ered. 

ing  year. 

UMBRELLAS  AND  PARASOLS. 

1896 . .  . 

6 

$1,980  11 

2,154  18 

* . 

1897,  . 

6 

4_$174  07 

DRESS  TRIMMINGS,  BRAIDS,  ETC. 

1896 . 

8 

8 

1,103  71 

1,056  49 

1897 . 

—47  22 

SHIRTS  AND  SHIRT  WAISTS. 

1896 . 

11 

11 

1,128  39 

1,045  23 

1897 . 

—83  16 

NECK  WEAR. 

1896 . 

5 

1.883  77 

1.884  11 

1897 . 

5 

+34 

COTTON  AND  WOOLEN  CLOTHS. 

1896,  . 

28 

28 

1,221  22 

1,347  45 

1897 . 

+126  23 

CARPETS. 

1896,  . 

20 

20 

1,599  87 

1,699  40 

1897,  . 

+99  53 

CLOTHING. 

1896 . 

9 

986  82 

905  63 

1897,  . 

9 

—81  19 

19-9-97 
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VALUE  OF  AVERAGE  ANNUAL  PRODUCT  PER  EMPLOYE— 

Continued. 

COMPARISON  OF  VALUE  OF  PRODUCTION  PER  EMPLOYE— SAME  ES¬ 
TABLISHMENTS,  1896-1897. 


Number 

Increase(+) 

of  es- 

Average 

or  decrease 

tablish- 

annual 

( — )  as  com- 

Character  of  Industry  and  Years. 

ments 

product per 

pared  with 

consid- 

employe. 

the  preced- 

ered. 

ing  year. 

COTTON  GOODS. 


COTTON  GOODS. 

1896,  .  22  $908  90  . 

1897,  .  22  1,027  25  +$118  35 

WOOLEN  AND  WORSTED  CASSIMERES. 

1896,  .  15  1,463  87  . 

1897,  .  15  1,646  96  +183  09 

WOOLEN  AND  WORSTED  FABRICS. 

1896,  .  17  1,392  21  . 

1897,  .  17  1,592  49  +200  28 

WOOLEN  AND  WORSTED  YARNS. 

1896,  . . .  13  1,725  31  . 

1897 .  13  2,081  35  +356  04 

RUGS,  YARNS,  ETC. 

1896,  .  6  1,283  85  . 

1897,  .  6  1,307  94  +24  09 


CARPET  YARNS. 


1896,  .  12  2,177  24  . 

1897,  .  12  2,783  64  +606  40 


COTTON  YARNS. 


1896,  .  8  1,619  70  . 

. .  8  1,561  04  —58  66 
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VALUE  OF  AVERAGE  ANNUAL  PRODUCT  PER  EMPLOYE— 

Continued. 

COMPARISON  OF  VALUE  OF  PRODUCTION  PER  EMPLOYE— SAME  ES¬ 
TABLISHMENTS,  1896-1897. 


Number 

Increase(+) 

of  es- 

Average 

or  decrease 

tablish- 

annual 

( — )  as  com- 

Character  of  Industry  and  Years. 

ments 

productper 

pared  with 

consid¬ 

ered. 

employe. 

the  preced¬ 
ing  year. 

WORSTED  YARNS. 


1896,  .  9  $1,609  94  . 

1897 .  9  1,890  57  +$280  63 


COTTON  AND  WOOLEN  YARNS. 

1896,  . 

1897 . 

WOOLEN  BLANKETS,  FLANNELS,  ETC. 

1896,  . 

1897 . 

LACE  GOODS. 

1896,  .  3 

1897,  .  3 

CHENILLE  GOODS 

1896  . 

1897  . 

UPHOLSTERY  GOODS. 


1896,  .  10  1,379  96  . 

1897 .  10  1,390  97  +11  01 


4  814  66  . 

4  842  65  +27  99 


1,191  73  . 

1,271  28  +79  55 


5  1,306  84  . 

5  1,422  82  +115  98 

5  1,788  58  . 

5  1,698  89  —89  69 


KNIT  GOODS,  UNDERWEAR. 


1896,  .  16  1,279  61  . 

1897 .  16  1,316  27  +36  66 
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VALUE  OF  AVERAGE  ANNUAL  PRODUCT  PER  EMPLOYE— 

Continued. 

COMPARISON  OF  VALUE  OF  MANUFACTURED  PRODUCT— SAME  ESTAB¬ 
LISHMENTS,  1896-1897. 


Number 

Increase(+) 

of  es- 

Average 

or  decrease 

tablish- 

annual 

( — )  as  com- 

Character  of  Industry  and  Years. 

ments 

productper 

pared  with 

consid¬ 

ered. 

employe. 

the  preced¬ 
ing  year. 

HOSIERY. 


1896,  .  37  $775  39  . 

1897,  . „ .  37  807  41  +$32  02 

SILK— BROAD  GOODS,  THROWN  SILK, 

YARNS,  ETC. 

1896,  .  7  1,460  83  . 

1897 .  7  1,364  42  —96  41 

SILK— BROAD  GOODS  AND  RIBBONS. 

1896,  .  3  1,097  52  . 

1897,  .  3  1,138  47  +40  95 


SILKS— RIBBONS. 


1896 . . .  4  1,636  01  . 

1897,  .  4  1,674  56  +38  55 
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AVERAGE  YEARLY  EARNINGS. 

COMPARISON  OF  AVERAGE  YEARLY  EARNINGS— SAME  ESTABLISH¬ 
MENTS,  1896-1897. 

NOTE. — In  this  table  the  average  yearly  earnings  by  the  same  establishments 
for  the  years  1896  and  1897  is  presented,  with  the  relative  increase  or  decrease. 
One  hundred  and  one  industries,  representing  919  establishments,  are  consid¬ 
ered. 


Number 

Increase(  +  ) 

of  es- 

or  decrease 

tablish- 

Average 

( — )  as  com- 

Character  of  Industry  and  Years. 

ments 

yearly 

pared  with 

consid- 

earnings. 

the  preced- 

ered. 

ing  year. 

STEEL  CASTINGS. 


1896 .  7  $455  72  . 

1897,  .  7  447  85  — $7  87 

STEEL  BILLETS,  SLABS,  BLOOMS,  ETC. 

1896  .  5  445  33  . 

1897  .  5  490  36  +45  03 

TOOL  STEEL. 

1896  .  2  566  31  . 

1897  .  2  484  32  —81  99 

IRON  AND  STEEL  SPECIALTIES. 

1896,  .  3  367  64  . 

1897,  .  3  342  08  —25  56 

IRON  AND  STEEL  FORGINGS. 

1896,  .  7  478  61  . 

1897,  .  7  495  18  +16  57 

IRON  SPECIALTIES. 

1896,  .  2  478  38  . 

1897 .  2  5C4  44  +26  06 
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AVERAGE  YEARLY  EARNINGS — Continued. 

COMPARISON  OF  AVERAGE  YEARLY  EARNINGS— SAME  ESTABLISH¬ 
MENTS,  1896-1897. 


Number 

Increase(+) 

of  es- 

or  decrease 

tablish- 

Average 

( — )  as  com- 

Character  of  Industry  and  Years. 

ments 

yearly 

pared  with 

consid- 

earnings. 

the  preced- 

ered. 

ing  year. 

MALLEABLE  IRON. 


1896,  . 

1897 . . . 

BOLTS,  NUTS,  ETC. 
1896 . 

1897,  . 

SPIKES  AND  RIVETS. 

1896,  . 

1897,  . 


WIRE  NAILS. 

1896,  . 

1897,  . . 

TACKS  AND  SMALL  NAILS. 

1896  . 

1897  . . 

WIRE. 

1896,  . 

1897,  . 

WIRE  ROPE. 

1896,  . 

1897 . 

WIRE  GOODS. 

1896 . 

1897,  . 


4  $450  75 


4 

460  86 

+$10  11 

8 

384  27 

8 

318  97 

—65  30 

2 

432  24 

2 

357  24 

—75  00 

3 

305  23 

3 

384  62 

+79  39 

4 

289  18 

4 

278  53 

—10  65 

6 

457  03 

6 

404  55 

—52  48 

2 

443  72 

2 

450  67 

+6  95 

4 

258  85 

4 

310  84 

+51  99 
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AVERAGE  YEARLY  EARNINGS — Continued. 

COMPARISON  OF  AVERAGE  YEARLY  EARNINGS— SAME  ESTABLISH¬ 
MENTS,  1896-1897. 


Number 

Increase(-I-) 

of  es- 

or  decrease 

tablish- 

Average 

( — )  as  com- 

Character  of  Industry  and  Years. 

ments 

yearly 

pared  with 

consid- 

earnings. 

the  preced- 

ered. 

ing  year. 

WAGON  AND  CARRIAGE  AXLES. 

1896,  . 

1897,  . 

CARRIAGE  AND  WAGON  SPRINGS. 

1896  . 

1897  . 

SCALES,  ETC. 

1896  . 

1897,  . 

STOVES,  HEATERS,  RANGES,  ETC. 
1896,  . 

1897  . 

BATH  BOILERS,  TANKS,  ETC. 

1896,  . 

1897 . 

HARDWARE  SPECIALTIES. 

1896 . 

1897,  . 

EDGE  TOOLS. 

1896  . 

1897  . 

WRENCHES,  PICKS,  ETC. 

1896,  . 

1897 . 


4 

$471  41 

4 

505  84 

+$34  43 

2 

578  07 

2 

519  98 

—58  09 

5 

579  58 

5 

567  82 

—11  76 

39 

470  95 

39 

464  10 

—6  85 

2 

465  04 

2 

446  36 

—18  68 

14 

400  42 

14 

398  69 

—1  73 

12 

435  70 

12 

368  79 

—66  91 

5 

428  91 

5 

419  91 

—9  00 
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AVERAGE  YEARLY  EARNINGS— Continued. 

COMPARISON  OF  AVERAGE  YEARLY  EARNINGS— SAME  ESTABLISH¬ 
MENTS,  1896-1897. 


Number 

fncrease(+) 

of  es- 

or  decrease 

tablish- 

Average 

( — )  as  com- 

Character  of  Industry  and  Years. 

ments 

yearly 

pared  with 

c-onsid- 

earnings. 

the  preced- 

ered. 

ing  year. 

LOCOMOTIVES  AND  CARS  BUILT  AND 
REPAIRED. 


1896,  . 

1897,  . 

CAR  SPRINGS. 

1896,  . 

1897,  . 

CAR  WHEELS  AND  CAR  AXLES. 

1896 . 

1897,  . . 

FREIGHT  AND  STREET  CARS,  ETC. 

1896,  . 

1897,  . 

WROUGHT  IRON  PIPE  AND  TUBES. 

1896 . 

1897,  . 


CAST  IRON  PIPE. 

1896,  . 

1897 . 

BRASS,  COPPER  AND  BRONZE  GOODS. 

1896  . 

1897  . 

IRON  AND  STEEL  BRIDGES. 

1896,  . , 

1897 . 


3 

$485  43 

3 

524  84 

+$40  41 

3 

567  17 

3 

537  26 

—29  91 

2 

384  17 

2 

358  13 

—26  04 

5 

221  05 

5 

245  54 

+24  49 

5 

407  72 

5 

400  32 

—7  40 

3 

412  89 

3 

408  02 

—4  87 

24 

437  12 

24 

424  67 

—12  45 

8 

504  77 

8 

479  88 

—24  89 
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AVERAGE  YEARLY  EARNINGS— Continued. 
COMPARISON  OF  AVERAGE  YEARLY  EARNINGS— SAME  ESTABLISH¬ 
MENTS,  1896-1897. 


Number 

Increase(+) 

of  es- 

or  decrease 

tablish- 

Average 

( — )  as  com- 

Character  of  Industry  and  Years. 

ments 

yearly 

pared  with 

consid- 

earnings. 

the  preced- 

ered. 

ing  year. 

LOCOMOTIVES,  STATIONARY  ENGINES, 
ETC. 


1896,  .  9 

1897 .  9 

ENGINES,  BOILERS,  ETC. 

1896  .  10 

1897  .  10 

STREET  RAILWAY  SWITCHES,  ETC. 

1896 .  2 

1897,  .  2 

RAILWAY  SUPPLIES. 

1896  .  1 

1897  .  1 

IRON  VESSELS  AND  ENGINES. 

1896,  .  4 

1897,  .  4 

BOILERS,  TANKS,  STACKS,  ETC. 

1896,  .  21 

1897 .  21 

MACHINERY. 

1896 .  21 

1897,  .  21 

FOUNDRIES  AND  MACHINE  SHOPS. 

1896 .  25 

1897,  . 25 


$561  53  . 

536  69  — $24  84 

522  13  . 

497  57  —24  56 

521  37  . 

488  05  —33  32 

520  41  . 

440  00  —80  41 

572  81  . 

546  22  —26  59 

467  08  . 

474  32  +7  24 

525  65  . 

511  44  —14  21 

450  22  . 

473  93  +23  71 
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AVERAGE  YEARLY  EARNINGS— Continued. 
COMPARISON  OF  AVERAGE  YEARLY  EARNINGS— SAME  ESTABLISH¬ 
MENTS,  1896-1897. 


Number 

Increase(+) 

of  es- 

or  decrease 

tablish- 

Average 

( — )  as  com- 

Character  of  Industry  and  Years. 

ments 

yearly 

pared  with 

consid- 

earnings. 

the  preced- 

ered. 

ing  year. 

FILES,  ETC. 

1896,  . . .  2  $328  99  . 

1897,  .  2  320  24  — $8  75 


FILES,  ETC. 

1896,  .  2  $328  99  . 

1897,  .  2  320  24  — $8  75 

SAWS. 

1896,  .  3  459  73  . 

1897,  .  3  431  14  —28  59 

PLUMBER  SUPPLIES. 

1896,  .  3  436  32  . 

1897,  .  3  409  55  —26  77 

ELECTRICAL  SUPPLIES. 

1896,  .  4  504  78  . 

1897,  .  4  545  17  +40  39 

SHOVELS,  SPADES,  SCOOPS,  ETC. 

. .  8  399  23  . 

1897,  .  8  395  43  —3  80 

SAFES  AND  VAULT  DOORS. 

1896,  .  2  426  22  . 

1897>  .  2  479  25  +53  03 

IRON  BEDS. 

1896,  .  2  213  70  . 

1897  . 2  206  33  — 7  37 

ORNAMENTAL  METAL  WORK. 

1896 . . .  2  630  93  . 

1CQ7  2  582  23  — 48  70 
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AVERAGE  YEARLY  EARNINGS — Continued. 
COMPARISON  OF  AVERAGE  YEARLY  EARNINGS— SAME  ESTABLISH¬ 
MENTS,  1896-1897. 


Number 

Increase(+) 

of  es- 

or  decrease 

tablish- 

Average 

( — )  as  com- 

Character  of  Industry  and  Years. 

ments 

yearly 

pared  with 

consid- 

earnings. 

the  preced- 

ered. 

in g  year. 

METAL  AND  METALLIC  GOODS. 


1896,  .  3  $303  56  . 

1897,  .  3  317  41  +$13  85 


BUILDING  IRON  WORK. 


1896  .  1  505  38  . 

1897  .  1  566  35  +60  97 


STRUCTURAL  IRON  WORK. 

1896  . . . 

1897  . 

IRON  CHAINS. 

1896  . 

1897  . 


IRON  FENCES  AND  RAILING. 

1896 . 

1897,  . 


1  508  77  . 

1  510  84  +2  07 

5  396  22  . 

5  418  49  +22  27 

7  474  84  . 

7  489  23  +14  39 


AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS. 


1896  .  13  439  85  . 

1897  .  13  439  31  —54 


STEAM  PUMPS. 


1896,  .  2  793  26  . 

1897,  .  2  736  46  —56  80 


BICYCLES. 


441  21 


1896, 

1897, 


5 


469  42 


+28  21 
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AVERAGE  YEARLY  EARNINGS— Continued. 

COMPARISON  OF  AVERAGE  YEARLY  EARNINGS— SAME  ESTABLISH¬ 
MENTS,  1896-1897. 


Number 

Increase(+) 

of  es- 

or  decrease 

tablish- 

Average 

( — )  as  com- 

Character  of  Industry  and  Years. 

ments 

yearly 

pared  with 

consid- 

earnings. 

the  preced- 

ered. 

ing  year. 

PIANOS  AND  ORGANS. 

1896,  .  4  $533  53  . 

1896,  .  4  499  19  — $34  34 


1896,  .  4  $533  53  . 

1896,  .  4  499  19  — $34  34 


TINWARE. 


1896 .  5  378  66  . 

1897,  . . .  5  388  75  +10  09 


PAPER  MANUFACTORIES. 

1896,  .  10  381  22  . 

1897,  .  10  395  56  +14  34 

WALL  PAPER. 

1896,  . .  5  323  79  . . 

1897,  . 5  337  41  +13  62 

CIGARS. 

1896,  .  53  277  64  . 

1897,  .  53  280  58  +2  94 

BOOK  BINDING. 

1896,  .  3  470  70  . 

1897,  .  3  484  51  +13  81 

CORDAGE.  ROPE  AND  TWINE. 

1896,  .  6  302  10  . 

1897,  .  6  322  70  +20  60 

PAPER,  PAPER  BOXES,  ENVELOPES,  ETC. 

1896,  .  27  270  89  . 


27  267  51  —3  38 
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AVERAGE  YEARLY  EARNINGS— Continued. 
COMPARISON  OF  AVERAGE  YEARLY  EARNINGS— SAME  ESTABLISH¬ 
MENTS.  1896-1897. 


Number 

Increase(+) 

of  es- 

or  decrease 

tablish- 

Average 

( — )  as  com- 

Character  of  Industry  and  Years. 

ments 

yearly 

pared  with 

consid- 

earnings. 

the  preced- 

ered. 

ing  year. 

POTTERY. 

1896  .  3  $455  03  . 

1897  .  3  430  09  — $24  94 

PAVING  BRICK 

1896.’ .  9  319  83  . 

1897 .  9  331  96  +12  13 

BUILDING  BRICK. 

1896  .  41  337  41  . 

1897  .  41  344  57  +7  16 

FIRE  BRICK. 

1896  .  18  389  26  . 

1897  .  18  373  08  —16  18 

SLATE  ROOFING,  ETC.,  TONNAGE. 

1896  .  7  304  82  . 

1897  .  7  325  82  +21  00 

SCHOOL  SLATES. 

1896,  .  3  156  32  . 

1897 .  3  170  65  +14  33 

SLATE  ROOFING,  ETC.,  SQUARES. 

1896 .  18  322  44  . 

1897,  .  18  331  99  +9  55 

WINDOW  GLASS,  BOTTLES  AND  TABLE 
GOODS. 

1896 .  30  384  24  . 


1897. 


30 


412  85 


+28  61 
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AVERAGE  YEARLY  EARNINGS— Continued. 
COMPARISON  OF  AVERAGE  YEARLY  EARNINGS— SAME  ESTABLISH¬ 
MENTS,  1896-1897. 


Number 

Increase  (+) 

of  es- 

or  decrease 

tablish- 

Average 

( — )  as  com- 

Character  of  Industry  and  Years. 

ments 

yearly 

pared  with 

consid- 

earnings. 

the  preced- 

ered. 

ing  year. 

GLAZED  AND  CHROME  KID. 

1896,  .  7  $353  15 


GLAZED  AND  CHROME  KID. 

1896,  .  7  $353  15  . 

1897,  .  7  394  82  +$41  67 

MEN’S,  WOMEN’S,  MISSES’  AND  CHIL¬ 
DREN’S  SHOES. 

1896,  .  18  338  67 

1897,  .  18  352  32  +13  65 

SUSPENDERS. 

1896,  .  2  281  24  . 

1897,  .  2  282  80  +1  56 

HATS  AND  CAPS. 

1896,  .  3  296  23  . 

1897,  .  3  366  74  +70  51 

FUR  AND  FELT  HATS. 

1896,  .  o  399  97  . 

1897,  . .  5  491  08  +91  11 

WOOL  HATS. 

1896,  .  8  315  41  . 

1897,  .  8  312  78  —2  63 

UMBRELLAS  AND  PARASOLS. 

1896,  .  6  243  29  . 

1897 .  6  299  63  +56  34 

DRESS  TRIMMINGS,  BRAIDS,  ETC. 

1896,  .  8  270  87  . 

1897 .  8  272  97  +2  10 
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AVERAGE  YEARLY  EARNINGS — Continued. 
COMPARISON  OF  AVERAGE  YEARLY  EARNINGS— SAME  ESTABLISH¬ 
MENTS,  1896-1897. 


Number 

Increase(+) 

of  es- 

or  decrease 

tablish- 

Average 

( — )  as  com- 

Character  of  Industry  and  Years. 

ments 

yearly 

pared  with 

consid- 

earnings. 

the  preced- 

erecT. 

ing  year. 

SHIRTS  AND  SHIRT  WAISTS. 

1896 .  11  $284  08 


1896 .  11  $284  08  . 

I897-  .  11  266  07  —  $18  01 


NuiCK  WEAR. 

1896,  . 

1897 . 


5  370  51  . 

5  348  68  —21  83 


COTTON  AND  WOOLEN  CLOTHS. 


1896 .  28 

1897,  . .  28 


316  57  . 

344  51  +27  94 


CARPETS. 

1896 . 

1897,  . , . 

CLOTHING. 

1896  . 

1897  . 


20  349  23  . . 

20  369  53  +20  30 


9  209  87  . 

9  187  36  —22  51 


COTTON  GOODS. 

1896,  .  22 

1S97,  .  22 

WOOLEN  AND  WORSTED  CLOTHS. 

1896  .  15 

1897,  .  15 

WOOLEN  AND  WORSTED  FABRICS. 

1896,  .  17 

1897  .  17 


266  27  . 

303  96  +37  69 

315  21  . 

338  53  +23  32 

282  90  . 

315  36  +32  46 
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AVERAGE  YEARLY  EARNINGS— Continued. 
COMPARISON  OF  AVERAGE  YEARLY  EARNINGS— SAME  ESTABLISH¬ 
MENTS,  1896-1897. 


Number 

Increase  (+) 

of  es- 

or  decrease 

tablish- 

Average 

( — )  as  com- 

Character  of  Industry  and  Years. 

ments 

yearly 

pared  with 

consid- 

earnings. 

the  preced- 

ered. 

ing  year. 

WOOLEN  AND  WORSTED  YARNS. 

1896,  .  13  ?279  18  . 

]g97)  .  13  310  41  +$31  23 


WOOLEN  AND  WORSTED  YARNS. 

1896,  .  13  ?279  18  . 

]g97)  .  13  310  41  +$31  23 

RUGS,  YARNS,  ETC. 

1896  .  6  318  98  . 

7397 .  6  318  36  — 62 

CARPET  YARNS. 

1896,  .  12  338  74  . 

1897  .  12  373  05  +34  31 

COTTON  YARNS. 

1896,  . .  8  270  24  . 

1897 .  8  281  87  +11  63 

WORSTED  YARNS. 

1896  . .° .  9  267  24  . 

1897  .  9  268  49  +1  25 

COTTON  AND  WOOLEN  YARNS. 

1896  .  5  296  73  . 

. .  5  314  13  +17  40 

WOOLEN  BLANKETS,  FLANNELS,  ETC. 

1896,  .  5  358  52  . 

1897  . 5  367  74  +9  22 

LACE  GOODS. 

1896 .  3  253  95  . 

. .  3  261  33  +7  38 
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AVERAGE  YEARLY  EARNINGS— Continued. 

COMPARISON  OF  AVERAGE  YEARLY  EARNINGS— SAME  ESTABLISH¬ 
MENTS.  1896-1897. 


Number 

Increase  (  +  ) 

of  es- 

or  decrease 

tablish- 

Average 

( — )  as  com- 

Character  of  Industry  and  Years. 

ments 

yearly 

pared  with 

consid- 

earnings. 

the  preced- 

ered. 

ing  year. 

CHENILLE  GOODS. 


1896 .  4  $224  91  . 

1897,  .  4  248  93  +$24  02 

UPHOLSTERY  GOODS. 

1896  .  10  348  00  . 

1897  .  10  371  79  +23  79 

KNIT  GOODS,  UNDERWEAR. 

1896 .  16  262  92  . 

1897,  .  16  263  38  +46 

HOSIERY. 

1896 .  37  236  10  . 

1897,  .  37  248  58  +12  48 

SILK— BROAD  GOODS,  THROWN  SILK, 

YARNS,  ETC. 

1896  .  7  252  20  . 

1897  .  7  230  67  —21  53 

SILK— BROAD  GOODS  AND  RIBBONS. 

1896,  .  3  247  28  . 

1897 .  3  232  26  —15  02 

SILKS— RIBBONS. 

1896 .  4  291  88  . 

1897,  .  4  350  45  +58  57 


20-9-97 
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AVERAGE  DAILY  WAGE. 

COMPARISON  OF  AVERAGE  WAGES— SAME  ESTABLISHMENTS,  1896-1897. 

NOTE. — In  this  table  the  average  daily  wage  of  employes,  skilled  and  un¬ 
skilled,  in  the  same  establishments  for  the  years  1896  and  1897  is  presented,  with 
the  relative  increase  or  decrease.  One  hundred  and  one  industries,  represent¬ 
ing  919  establishments,  are  considered. 


Character  of  Industry  and  Years. 


Number 
of  es¬ 
tablish¬ 
ments 
consid¬ 
ered. 


Average 

daily 

wage. 


Increase(-f-) 
or  decrease 
( — )  as  com¬ 
pared  with 
the  preced¬ 
ing  year. 


STEEL  CASTINGS. 

1896,  .  7  ?1  57  . 

1897,  .  7  1  44  — $0  13 

STEEL  BILLETS,  SLABS,  BLOOMS,  ETC. 

1896,  .  5  2  18  . 

1897,  .  5  1  69  —49 

TOOL  STEEL. 

1896,  .  2  2  12  . 

1897,  .  2  1  94  —18 

IRON  AND  STEEL  SPECIALTIES. 

1896,  . . .  3  1  24  . 

1897,  .  3  1  20  —04 

IRON  AND  STEEL  FORGINGS. 

1896  .  7  1  87  . 

1897,  .  7  1  76  — 11 

IRON  SPECIALTIES. 

1896,  .  2  1  59  . 

1897  2  1  68  +09 
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AVERAGE  DAILY  WAGE— Continued. 


COMPARISON  OF  AVERAGE  WAGES— SAME  ESTABLISHMENTS,  1896-1897. 


Number 

lncrease(+) 

of  es- 

or  decrease 

tablish- 

Average 

( — )  as  com- 

Character  of  Industry  and  Years. 

ments 

daily 

pared  with 

consid- 

wage. 

the  preced- 

ered. 

ing  year. 

MALLEABLE  IRON. 

1896 .  4  $1  54 

1897,  .  4  1  58 

BOLTS,  NUTS,  ETC. 

1896  .  8  1  64 

1897  .  8  1  22 

SPIKES  AND  RIVETS. 

1896 .  2  1  54 

1897,  .  2  1  26 

WIRE  NAILS. 

1896  .  3  i  29 

1897  .  3  i  56 

TACKS  AND  SMALL  NAILS. 

1896,  .  4  1  28 

1897,  .  4  1  33 

WIRE. 

1896,  .  6  1  58 

1897,  .  6  1  49 

WIRE  ROPE. 

1896  .  2  1  47 

1897  .  2  1  49 

WIRE  GOODS. 

1896,  .  4  g9 

1897,  .  4  1  04 


+04 


—42 


—28 


+27 


+05 


—09 


+02 


+15 
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AVERAGE  DAILY  WAGE— Continued. 


COMPARISON  OF  AVERAGE  WAGES— SAME  ESTABLISHMENTS,  1896-1897. 


Number 

Increase(+) 

of  es- 

or  decrease 

tablish- 

Average 

( — )  as  com- 

Character  of  Industry  and  Years. 

ments 

daily 

pared  with 

consid- 

wage. 

the  preced- 

ered. 

ing  year. 

WAGON  AND  CARRIAGE  AXLES. 

1896,  .  4  $1  87  . 

1897,  .  4  1  82  —05 

CARRIAGE  AND  WAGON  SPRINGS. 

1896,  .  2  2  22  . 

1897 .  2  2  00  —22 

SCALES,  ETC. 

1896,  . . .  5  2  08  . 

1897,  . '. .  5  1  98  —10 

STOVES,  HEATERS,  RANGES,  ETC. 

1896,  .  39  2  25  . 

1897,  .  39  2  04  —21 

BATH  BOILERS,  TANKS,  ETC. 

1896,  .  2  1  50  . 

1897,  .  2  1  46  —04 

HARDWARE  SPECIALTIES. 

1896  .  14  1  54  . 

1897,  .  14  1  48  — 06 

EDGE  TOOLS. 

1896,  .  12  1  77  . 

1897  .  12  1  62  —15 

WRENCHES,  PICKS,  ETC. 

1896,  .  5  1  79  . 

1897,  . 5  1  58  —21 
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AVERAGE  DAILY  WAGE — Continued. 

COMPARISON  OF  AVERAGE  WAGES— SAME  ESTABLISHMENTS,  1896-1897. 


Number 

Increase  (  +  ) 

of  es- 

or  decrease 

tablish- 

Average 

( — )  as  com- 

Character  of  Industry  and  Years. 

ments 

daily 

pared  with 

consid- 

wage. 

the  preced- 

ered. 

ing  year. 

LOCOMOTIVES  AND  CARS  BUILT  AND 
REPAIRED. 


1896  .  3  $1  78  . 

1897  .  3  i  86  4-08 

CAR  SPRINGS. 

1896 . !...  3  2  02  . 

1897,  .  3  1  93  —09 

CAR  WHEELS  AND  CAR  AXLES. 

1896  .  2  1  34  . 

1897  .  2  1  24  —10 

FREIGHT  AND  STREET  CARS,  ETC. 

1896,  .  5  i  28  . 

1897 .  5  1  15  —13 

WROUGHT  IRON  PIPE  AND  TUBES. 

1896,  .  5  i  44  . 

1897 .  5  1  34  —10 

CAST  IRON  PIPE. 

1896  .  3  i  37  . 

1897,  .  3  i  35  — 02 

BRASS,  COPPER  AND  BRONZE  GOODS. 

1896,  .  24  1  49  . 

1897  .  24  1  44  —05 

IRON  AND  STEEL  BRIDGES. 

1896  .  8  1  72  . 

1897  .  8  1  61  —11 
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AVERAGE  DAILY  WAGE— Continued. 

COMPARISON  OF  AVERAGE  WAGES— SAME  ESTABLISHMENTS,  1896-1897. 


Number 

Increase(+) 

of  es- 

or  decrease 

tablish- 

Average 

( — )  as  com- 

Character  of  Industry  and  Years. 

ments 

daily 

pared  with 

consid- 

wage. 

the  preced- 

ered. 

ing  year. 

LOCOMOTIVES,  STATIONARY  ENGINES, 
ETC. 


ETC. 

1896,  .  9  84  . 

1897,  .  9  1  75  — 09 

ENGINES,  BOILERS,  ETC. 

1896,  .  10  1  77  . 

ig97>  .  10  1  69  — 08 

RAILWAY  SWITCHES,  ETC. 

1896  .  2  1  82  . 

1897,  .  2  1  59  — 23 

RAILWAY  SUPPLIES. 

1896,  .  1  1  79  . 

1897  .  1  1  47  ~ 32 

IRON  VESSELS  AND  ENGINES. 

1896,  .  4  1  87  . 

1897,  .  4  1  79  —OS 

BOILERS,  TANKS,  STACKS,  ETC. 

1896,  .  21  1  63  . 

1897 .  21  1  66  +03 

MACHINERY. 

1896,  .  24  1  75  . 

1897,  .  21  1  66  ~ 09 

FOUNDRIES  AND  MACHINE  SHOPS. 

1896 .  25  1  57  . 

1897,  .  25  1  61  +04 
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AVERAGE  DAILY  WAGE— Continued. 

COMPARISON  OF  AVERAGE  WAGES— SAME  ESTABLISHMENTS,  1896-1897. 


Number 

Increase(  +  ) 

of  es- 

or  decrease 

tablish- 

Average 

( — )  as  com- 

Character  of  Industry  and  Years. 

ments 

daily 

pared  with 

consid- 

wage. 

the  preced- 

ered. 

ing  year. 

FILES,  ETC. 

1896 .  2  $1  20  . 

1897,  .  2  1  20  . 

SAWS. 

1896 .  3  2  01  . 

1897,  .  3  2  05  +04 

PLUMBER  SUPPLIES. 

1896 .  3  1  55  . 

1897,  .  3  1  52  —03 

ELECTRICAL  SUPPLIES. 

1896  .  4  1  75  . 

1897  .  4  1  84  +09 

SHOVELS,  SPADES,  SCOOPS,  ETC. 

1896,  .  8  1  90  . 

1897 .  8  1  81  —09 

SAFES  AND  VAULT  DOORS. 

1896,  .  2  1  39  . 

1897,  .  2  1  59  +20 

IRON  BEDS. 

1896,  .  2  99  . 

1897 .  2  70  —29 

ORNAMENTAL  METAL  WORK. 

1896  .  2  2  09  . 

1897  .  2  1  97  —12 
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AVERAGE  DAILY  WAGE— Continued. 

COMPARISON  OF  AVERAGE  WAGES— SAME  ESTABLISHMENTS,  1896-1897. 


Number 

Increase  (+) 

of  es- 

or  decrease 

tablish- 

Average  ( — )  as  com- 

Character  of  Industry  and  Years.  ments 

daily  pared  with 

consid- 

wage.  1  the  preced- 

ered. 

ing  year. 

METAL  AND  METALLIC  GOODS. 

1896,  .  3  $1  29  . 

1897,  .  3  1  23  —06 


BUILDING  IRON  WORK. 

1896,  .  1  1  68 

1897,  . ' .  1  1  89 

STRUCTURAL  IRON  WORK. 

1896,  .  1  1  69 

1897,  .  1  1  69 


+21 


IRON  CHAINS. 

1896  .  5  1  50 

1897  .  5  1  54 

IRON  FENCES  AND  RAILING. 

1896,  . . .  1  1  62 

1897,  .  7  1  64 

AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS. 

1896,  .  13  1  54 

1897,  .  13  1  50 


+04 


+02 


—04 


STEAM  PUMPS. 

1896,  . 

1897,  . 


BICYCLES. 


2  2  58  . 

2  2  40  —18 

5  1  85 

5  1  86 


1896, 

1897, 


+01 
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AV  ERAGE  DAILY  WAGE — Continued. 

COMPARISON  OF  AVERAGE  WAGES— SAME  ESTABLISHMENTS,  1896-1897. 


Number 

Inerease(  +  ) 

of  es- 

or  decrease 

tablish- 

Average 

( — )  as  com- 

Character  of  Industry  and  Years. 

ments 

daily 

pared  with 

consid- 

wage. 

the  preced- 

ered. 

ing  year. 

PIANOS  AND  ORGANS. 


1896, 

1897, 


4  $1  82  . 

4  1  69  —13 


TINWARE. 

1896,  . 

1897,  . 

PAPER  MANUFACTORIES. 

1896  . 

1897  . 

WALL  PAPER. 

1896 . 

1897,  . 

CIGARS. 

1896  . 

1897  . 

BOOK  BINDING. 

1896  . 

1897  . 

CORDAGE,  ROPE  AND  TWINE. 

1896  . 

1897  . 


5 

5 

10 

10 

\ 

5 

5 

53 

53 

3 

3 

6 
6 


1  26 
1  29 

1  46 
1  43 

1  36 
1  27 


98 

97 


1  56 
1  73 


1  04 
1  02 


+03 


—03 


—09 


—01 


+17 


—02 


27 

91 

27 

89 

PAPER,  PAPER  BOXES,  ENVELOPES,  ETC. 

1896,  . 

1897 . 


—02 
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AVERAGE  DAILY  WAGE— Continued. 

COMPARISON  OF  AVERAGE  WAGES— SAME  ESTABLISHMENTS,  1896-1897. 


Character  of  Industry  and  Years. 

Number 

of  es¬ 
tablish¬ 
ments 

consid¬ 

ered. 

Average 

daily 

wage. 

Increase  (+) 
or  decrease 
( — )  as  com¬ 
pared  with 
the  preced¬ 
ing  year. 

POTTERY. 

. 

3 

$1  61 

1S97 . 

3 

1  54 

—07 

PAVING  BRICK. 

ISQfi  . 

9 

1  30 

1897 . 

9 

1  36 

+06 

BUILDING  BRICK. 

18Q£  . 

41 

1  51 

1897,  . 

41 

1  59 

+08 

FIRE  BRICK. 

ISQfi  . 

18 

1  37 

1897 . 

18 

1  33 

—04 

SLATE  ROOFING,  ETC.,  TONNAGE. 

1  . 

7 

1  30 

1897 . 

7 

1  42 

+12 

SCHOOL  SLATES. 

ICQfi  . 

3 

83 

1897,  . 

3 

73 

—10 

SLATE  ROOFING,  ETC.,  SQUARES. 

1  QQfi  . 

18 

1  35 

1897,  . 

18 

1  39 

+04 

WINDOW  GLASS,  BOTTLES  AND  TABLE 

GOODS. 

1  CQR  . 

30 

1  61 

1897 . 

30 

1  62 

+01 
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AVERAGE  DAILY  WAGE— Continued. 

COMPARISON  OF  AVERAGE  WAGES— SAME  ESTABLISHMENTS,  1896-1897. 


Number 

Inerease(+) 

of  es- 

or  decrease 

tablish- 

Average 

( — )  as  com- 

Character  of  Industry  and  Years. 

ments 

daily 

pared  with 

consid- 

wage. 

the  preced- 

ered. 

ing  year. 

GLAZED  AND  CHROME  KID. 

1896 .  7  $1  18 


GLAZED  AND  CHROME  KID. 

1896  .  7  $1  18  . 

1897  .  7  1  31  +13 

MEN’S,  WOMEN’S,  MISSES’  AND  CHIL¬ 
DREN’S  SHOES. 

1896,  .  18  1  21  . 

1897 .  18  1  21  . 

SUSPENDERS. 

1896,  .  2  95  . 

1897 .  2  70  —25 

HATS  AND  CAPS. 

1896,  .  3  1  22  . 

1897,  .  3  1*  27  +05 

FUR  AND  FELT  HATS. 

1896  .  5  i  30  . 

1897  .  5  1  59  +29 

WOOL  HATS. 

1896,  .  8  1  19  . 

•1897 .  g  1  23  +04 

UMBRELLAS  AND  PARASOLS. 

1896 .  6  79  . 

1897.  .  6  97  +18 

DRESS  TRIMMINGS,  BRAIDS,  ETC. 

1896 .  8  94  . 

1897,  .  8  93  —01 
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AVERAGE  DAILY  WAGE— Continued. 

COMPARISON  OF  AVERAGE  WAGES— SAME  ESTABLISHMENTS,  1896-1897. 


Number 

Increase(+) 

of  es- 

or  decrease 

tablish- 

Average 

( — )  as  com- 

Character  of  Industry  and  Years. 

ments 

daily 

pared  with 

consid- 

wage. 

the  preced- 

ered. 

ing  year. 

SHIRTS  AND  SHIRT  WAISTS. 

1896 .  11  $1  00 

1897,  .  11  90 

NECK  WEAR. 

1896,  .  5  1  23 

1897,  .  5  1  15 

COTTON  AND  WOOLEN  CLOTHS. 

1896,  .  28  1  18 

1897,  .  28  1  20 

CARPETS. 

1896,  .  20  1  33 

1897,  .  20  1  27 

CLOTHING. 

1896,  .  9  75 

1897,  .  9  62 

COTTON  GOODS. 

1896 .  22  1  07 

1897,  .  22  1  09 

WOOLEN  AND  WORSTED  CASSIMERES. 

1896,  . .  15  1  18 

1897,  .  15  1  22 

WOOLEN  AND  WORSTED  FABRICS. 

1896 .  17  1  14 

1897,  .  17  1  09 


—08 


+02 


—06 


—13 


+02 


+04 


—05 
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AVERAGE  DAILY  WAGE — Continued. 

COMPARISON  OF  AVERAGE  WAGES— SAME  ESTABLISHMENTS.  1896-1897. 


Number 

Increase(+) 

of  es- 

or  decrease 

tablish- 

Average 

( — )  as  com- 

Character  of  Industry  and  Years. 

ments 

daily 

pared  with 

consid- 

wage. 

the  preced- 

ered. 

ing  year. 

WOOLEN  AND  WORSTED  YARNS. 

1896,  .  13  $1  11 


WOOLEN  AND  WORSTED  YARNS. 

1896,  .  13  $1  11  . 

1897 .  13  1  07  —04 

RUGS,  YARNS,  ETC. 

1896,  .  6  1  25  . 

1897 .  6  1  17  — 08 

CARPET  YARNS. 

1896  .  13  1  28  . 

1897  .  13  1  27  —01 

CARPET  YARNS. 

1896,  .  8  1  03  . 

1897,  .  8  1  02  —01 

WORSTED  YARNS. 

1896  .  9  1  12  . 

1897  .  9  93  —19 

COTTON  AND  WOOLEN  YARNS. 

1896,  .  5  1  10  . 

1897 . 5  1  08  —02 

WOOLEN  BLANKETS,  FLANNELS,  ETC. 

1896  .  5  1  18  . 

1897,  .  5  1  22  +04 

LACE  GOODS. 

1896,  .  3  93  . 

1897  .  3  88  —05 
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AVEEAGE  DAILY  WAGE— Continued. 

COMPARISON  OF  AVERAGE  WAGES— SAME  ESTABLISHMENTS,  1896-1897. 


Number 

Increase(+) 

of  es- 

or  decrease 

tablish- 

Average 

( — )  as  com- 

Character  of  Industry  and  Years. 

ments 

daily 

pared  with 

consid- 

wage. 

the  preced- 

ered. 

ing  year. 

CHENILLE  GOODS. 


1896,  . 4 

1897 . 4 

UPHOLSTERY  GOODS. 

1896,  .  10 

1897,  .  10 

KNIT  GOODS,  UNDERWEAR. 

1896,  .  16 

1897,  .  16 

HOSIERY. 

1896,  .  37 

1897,  .  37 

SILK— BROAD  GOODS,  THROWN  SILK, 

YARNS,  ETC. 

1896,  .  7 


1897,  . 

SILK— BROAD  GOODS  AND  RIBBONS. 


1896 .  3 

1897,  .  3 

SILKS— RIBBONS. 

1896,  .  4 

1897,  .  4 


?0  81 
84 


1  18 
1  24 


97 

91 


91 

86 


94 

77 

82 

77 

98 
1  17 


+03 


+06 


—06 


—05 


—17 


— 05 


+19 
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COST  OF  BASIC  MATERIAL  TO 


VALUE  OF  PRODUCTION. 


COMPARISON  OF  BASIC  MATERIAL  TO  VALUE  OF  PRODUCTION — SAME 

ESTABLISHMENTS,  1896-1897. 


NOTE.— In  this  table  the  relative  per  cent,  of  cost  of  basic  materials  to  value 
of  production  in  same  establishments  for  the  years  1896  and  1897  is  presented, 
with  the  relative  increase  or  decrease.  One  hundred  and  one  industries,  repre¬ 
senting  919  establishments,  are  considered. 


Number 

Relative 

Increase  (+) 

of  es- 

per  cent. 

or  decrease 

tablish- 

basic  ma- 

( — )  as  com- 

Character  of  Industry  and  Years. 

ments 

terial  to 

pared  with 

consid- 

value  of 

the  preced- 

ered. 

production. 

ing  year. 

STEEL  CASTINGS. 


1896,  . 

1897,  . 

STEEL  BILLETS,  SLABS,  BLOOMS,  ETC. 

1896  . 

1897  . 


27.9  . 

28.9  +1.0 


80.0  . 

70.0  —10.0 


TOOL  STEEL. 

1896  . 

1897,  . 

IRON  AND  STEEL  SPECIALTIES. 
1896,  . 

1897  . 

IRON  AND  STEEL  FORGINGS. 

1896,  . 

1897,  . 


IRON  SPECIALTIES. 


2 

2 


3 


3 


7 

7 


2 


37.1  . 

29.7  —7.4 


17.2  . 

19.7  +2.5 


38.6  . 

38.9  +.3 


60.4 


1896, 

1897, 


21 


2 


64.8 


+4.4 
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COST  OF  BASIC  MATERIAL  TO  VALUE  OF  PRODUCTION— 

Continued. 

COMPARISON  OF  BASIC  MATERIAL  TO  VALUE  OF  PRODUCTION— SAME 

ESTABLISHMENTS,  1896-1897. 


Character  of  Industry  and  Years. 

Number 

of  es¬ 
tablish¬ 
ments 

consid¬ 

ered. 

Relative 
per  cent, 
basic  ma¬ 
terial  to 
value  of 
production. 

Increase (+) 
or  decrease 
( — )  as  com¬ 
pared  with 
the  preced¬ 
ing  year. 

MALLEABLE  IRON. 

1KQ0  . 

4 

30.5 

1897 . 

4 

28.0 

—2.5 

BOLTS,  NUTS,  ETC. 

18%  . 

8 

47.3 

1897,  . 

8 

48.4 

+1.1 

SPIKES  AND  RIVETS. 

1890  . 

2 

63.0 

1897 . 

2 

62.5 

—  .5 

WIRE  NAILS. 

3890  . 

2 

55.0 

1897,  . 

2 

58.9 

+3.9 

TACKS  AND  SMALL  NAILS. 

1890  . 

4 

41.7 

1897,  . 

4 

38.1 

—3.6 

WIRE. 

1896  . 

6 

51.9 

1897 . 

6 

50.4 

—1.5 

WIRE  ROPE. 

1CQ0  . 

2 

47.5 

1897,  . 

2 

38.6 

—8.9 

WIRE  GOODS. 

1  PQf?  . 

4 

30.7 

1897,  . 

4 

31.8 

+1.1 
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COST  OF  BASIC  MATERIAL  TO  VALUE  OF  PRODUCTION— 

Continued. 

COMPARISON  OF  BASIC  MATERIAL  TO  VALUE  OF  PRODUCTION— SAME 

ESTABLISHMENTS,  1896-1897. 


Number 

Relative 

Increase  (+) 

of  es- 

per  cent. 

or  decrease 

tablish- 

basic  ma- 

( — )  as  com- 

Character  of  Industry  and  Years. 

ments 

terial  to 

pared  with 

consid- 

value  of 

the  preced- 

ered. 

production. 

ing  year. 

WAGON  AND  CARRIAGE  AXLES. 


1896,  . 

1897,  . 

CARRIAGE  AND  WAGON  SPRINGS. 


1896 .  2 

1897,  .  2 

SCALES,  ETC. 

1896  .  5 

1897  .  5 

STOVES,  HEATERS,  RANGES,  ETC. 

1896,  .  39 

1897 .  39 

BATH  BOILERS,  TANKS,  ETC. 

1896 .  2 

1897,  .  2 

HARDWARE  SPECIALTIES. 

1896  .  14 

1897  .  14 

EDGE  TOOLS. 

1896,  .  12 

1897,  .  12 

WRENCHES,  PICKS,  ETC. 

1896,  .  5 

1897 .  5 

21-9-97 


29.7  . 

29.6  —0.1 


42.2  . 

35.1  —7.1 


34.4  . 

33.8  —.6 


20.5  . 

20.2  —.3 


54.6  . 

48.9  —5.7 


26.8  . 

24.9  —1.9 


41.9  . 

28.5  —13.4 

32.5  . 

33.0  +.5 
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COST  OF  BASIC  MATERIAL  TO  VALUE  OF  PRODUCTION— 

Continued. 

COMPARISON  OF  BASIC  MATERIAL  TO  VALUE  OF  PRODUCTION— SAME 

ESTABLISHMENTS,  1896-1897. 


Number 

Relative 

Increase(+) 

of  es- 

per  cent. 

or  decrease 

tablish- 

basic  ma- 

( — )  as  com- 

Character  of  Industry  and  Years. 

ments 

terial  to 

pared  with 

consid- 

value  of 

the  preced- 

ered. 

production. 

ing  year. 

LOCOMOTIVES  AND  CARS  BUILT  AND 
REPAIRED. 


1896,  .  3  54.2 

1897,  . 3  50.2 

CAR  SPRINGS. 

1896,  .  3  41.0 

1897,  .  3  39.7 

CAR  WHEELS  AND  CAR  AXLES. 

1896,  .  2  44.7 

1897,  .  2  50.2 

FREIGHT  AND  STREET  CARS,  ETC. 

1896,  .  5  63.2 

1897,  .  5  52.6 

WROUGHT  IRON  PrPE  AND  TUBES. 

1896,  .  5  66.9 

1897 .  5  62.6 

CAST  IRON  PIPE. 

1896,  .  3  66.5 

1897,  .  3  64.8 

BRASS,  COPPER  AND  BRONZE  GOODS. 

1896,  .  24  49.5 

1897,  .  24  54.6 

IRON  AND  STEEL  BRIDGES. 

8  58.5 


—4.0 


—1.3 


+5.5 


—10.6 


—4.3 


—1.7 


+5.1 


1896, 

1897, 


8 


55.6 


—2.9 
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COST  OF  BASIC  MATERIAL  TO  VALUE  OF  PRODUCTION— 

Continued. 

COMPARISON  OF  BASIC  MATERIAL  TO  VALUE  OF  PRODUCTION— SAME 

ESTABLISHMENTS,  1896-1897. 


Number 

Relative 

Increase(-f-) 

of  es- 

per  cent. 

or  decrease 

tablish- 

basic  ma- 

( — )  as  com- 

Character  of  Industry  and  Years. 

ments 

terial  to 

pared  with 

consid- 

value  of 

the  preced- 

ered. 

production. 

ing  year. 

LOCOMOTIVES,  STATIONARY  ENGINES, 
ETC. 


1896  .  9  48.1 

1897  .  9  46.1 

ENGINES,  BOILERS,  ETC. 

1896  .  10  48.2 

1897  .  10  49.9 

STREET  RAILWAY  SWITCHES,  ETC. 

1896  .  2  51.1 

1897  .  2  52.2 

RAILWAY  SUPPLIES. 

1896,  .  1  47.7 

1897,  .  1  32.8 

IRON  VESSELS  AND  ENGINES. 

1896  .  4  39.6 

1897  .  4  44.3 

BOILERS,  TANKS,  STACKS,  ETC. 

1896,  .  21  39.0 

1897 .  21  45.4 

MACHINERY. 

1896  .  21  32.4 

1897  .  21  31.2 

FOUNDRIES  AND  MACHINE  SHOPS. 

25  33.1 


—2.0 


+1.7 


+1.1 


—4.9 


+4.7 


+6.4 


—1.2 


1896, 

1897, 


25 


35.4 


+2.3 
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COST  OF  BASIC  MATERIAL  TO  VALUE  OF  PRODUCTION— 

Continued. 

COMPARISON  OF  BASIC  MATERIAL  TO  VALUE  OF  PRODUCTION— SAME 

ESTABLISHMENTS,  1896-1897. 


Number 

Relative 

Increase(+) 

of  es- 

per  cent. 

or  decrease 

tablish- 

basic  ma- 

( — )  as  com- 

Character  of  Industry  and  Years. 

ments 

terial to 

pared  with 

consid- 

value  of 

the  preced- 

ered. 

production. 

ing  year. 

FILES,  ETC. 


FILES,  ETC. 

1896,  .  2  29.7  . 

1897,  .  2  28.0  —1.7 

SAWS. 

1896,  .  3  42.0  . 

1897,  .  3  37.5  —4.5 

PLUMBER  SUPPLIES. 

1896,  .  3  .  . 

1897 .  3  .  . 

ELECTRICAL  SUPPLIES. 

1896,  . . .  4  36.6  . 

1897,  .  4  39.4  +2.8 

SHOVELS,  SPADES,  SCOOPS,  ETC. 

1896,  .  8  38.6  . 

1897,  .  8  34.4  —4.2 

SAFES  AND  VAULT  DOORS. 

1896 .  2  43.7  . 

1897,  .  2  40.1  —3.6 

IRON  BEDS. 

1896,  .  2  42.7  . 

1897,  .  2  45.0  +2.3 

ORNAMENTAL  METAL  WORK. 

1896,  .  2  40.2  . 

1897,  . 2  42.4  +2.2 
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COST  OF  BASIC  MATERIAL  TO  VALUE  OF  PRODUCTION— 

Continued. 

COMPARISON  OF  BASIC  MATERIAL  TO  VALUE  OF  PRODUCTION— SAME 

ESTABLISHMENTS,  1896-1897. 


Number 

Relative 

Increase(+) 

of  es- 

per  cent. 

or  decrease 

tablish- 

basic  ma- 

( — )  as  com- 

Character  of  Industry  and  Years. 

ments 

terial  to 

pared  with 

consid- 

value  of 

the  preced- 

ered. 

production. 

ing  year. 

METAL  AND  METALLIC  GOODS. 

1S96 .  3  29.1  . 

1897 .  3  27.2  —1.9 

BUILDING  IRON  WORK. 

1896,  .  1  12.8  . 

1897,  .  1  14.4  +1.6 

STRUCTURAL  IRON  WORK. 

1896  .  1  48.5  . 

1897  .  1  60.9  +12.4 

IRON  CHAINS. 

•  1896 .  5  38.4  . 

1897 .  5  37.6  —.8 

IRON  FENCES  AND  RAILING. 

1896  .  7  40.1  . 

1897  .  7  40.3  +.2 

AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS. 

1896  .  13  44.9  . 

1897  .  13  41.7  —3.2 

STEAM  PUMPS. 

1896,  .  2  43.9  . 

1897,  .  2  51.1  +7.2 


1896, 

1897, 


5 


68.4 


+17. 
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COST  OF  BASIC  MATERIAL  TO  VALUE  OF  PRODUCTION— 

Continued. 

COMPARISON  OF  BASIC  MATERIAL  TO  VALUE  OF  PRODUCTION— SAME 

ESTABLISHMENTS,  1896-1897. 


Number 

Relative 

Increase  (+) 

of  es- 

per  cent. 

or  decrease 

tablish- 

basic  ma- 

( — )  as  com- 

Character  of  Industry  and  Years. 

ments 

terial  to 

pared  with 

consid- 

value  of 

the  preced- 

ered. 

production. 

ing  year. 

PIANOS  AND  ORGANS. 


1896,  .  4 

1897,  .  4 

TINWARE. 

1896,  .  5 

1897,  .  5 

PAPER  MANUFACTORIES. 

1896,  .  10 

1897,  .  10 


33.8  . 

38.1  +4.3 


45.8  . 

46.3  +.5 


47.8  . 

44.7  —3.1 


WALL  PAPER. 

1896,  .  5  52.3 

1897,  .  5  51.6 

CIGARS. 

1896,  .  53  37.5 

1897,  .  53  39.5 

BOOK  BINDING. 

1896,  .  3  37.3 

1897,  .  3  38.2 

CORDAGE,  ROPE  AND  TWINE. 

1896 .  6  70.3 

1897,  .  6  73.8 

PAPER,  PAPER  BOXES,  ENVELOPES,  ETC. 

1896,  .  27  46.6 

1897,  .  27  47.2 


—.7 


+2.0 


+  .9 


+3.5 


+  .6 
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COST  OF  BASIC  MATERIAL  TO  VALUE  OF  PRODUCTION- 

Continued. 

COMPARISON  OF  BASIC  MATERIAL  TO  VALUE  OF  PRODUCTION— SAME 

ESTABLISHMENTS,  1896-1897. 


Number 

Relative 

Increase  (  +  ) 

of  es- 

per  cent. 

or  decrease 

tablish- 

basic  ma- 

( — )  as  com- 

Character  of  Industry  and  Years. 

ments 

terial  to 

pared  with 

consid- 

value  of 

the  preced- 

ered. 

production. 

ing  year. 

POTTERY. 


1896  .  3  28.9  . 

1897  .  3  29.8  +.9 

PAVING  BRICK. 

1896,  .  9  10.6  . 

1897,  .  9  8.7  —1.9 

BUILDING  BRICK. 

1896  .  41  10.7  . 

1897,  .  41  11.3  +.6 

FIRE  BRICK. 

1896,  .  18  25.8  . 

1897  .  18  24.4  —1.4 

SLATE  ROOFING,  ETC.,  TONNAGE. 

1896  .  7  7.6  . 

1897  .  7  7.3  —.3 

SCHOOL  SLATES— CASES. 

1896,  .  3  54.8  . 

1897 .  3  53.2  —1.6 

SLATE  ROOFING,  ETC.,  SQUARES. 

1896  .  18  10.2  . 

1897  .  18  9.7  —.5 

WINDOW  GLASS,  BOTTLES  AND  TABLE 
GOODS. 

1896 .  30  25.7  . 

1897,  .  30  24.7  —1.0 
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COST  OF  BASIC  MATERIAL  TO  VALUE  OF  PRODUCTION— 

Continued. 

COMPARISON  OF  BASIC  MATERIAL  TO  VALUE  OF  PRODUCTION— SAME 

ESTABLISHMENTS,  1896-1897. 


Number 

Relative 

Increase(+) 

of  es- 

per  cent. 

or  decrease 

tablish- 

basic  ma- 

( — )  as  com- 

Character  of  Industry  and  Years. 

ments 

terial  to 

pared  with 

consid- 

value  of 

the  preced- 

ered. 

production. 

ing  year. 

GLAZED  AND  CHROME  KID. 

1896,  .  7  70.0 


GLAZED  AND  CHROME  KID. 

1896,  .  7  70.0  . 

1897,  .  7  66.8  —3.2 

MEN’S,  WOMEN’S,  MISSES’  AND  CHIL¬ 
DREN’S  SHOES. 

1896,  .  18  57.1  . 

1897,  .  18  58.9  +1.8 

SUSPENDERS. 

1896,  .  2  63.0  . 

1897,  .  2  66.9  +3.9 

HATS  AND  CAPS. 

1896,  .  3  54.1  . 

1897,  .  3  52.9  —1.2 

FUR  AND  FELT  HATS. 

1896,  .  5  30.6  . 

1897,  .  5  30.6  . 

WOOL  HATS. 

1896,  .  8  51.8  . 

1897,  .  8  52.9  +1.1 

UMBRELLAS  AND  PARASOLS. 

1896,  .  6  59.8  . 

1897 . .  •  6  60.2  +.4 

DRESS  TRIMMINGS,  BRAIDS,  ETC. 

1896,  .  8  44.0  . 

1897,  .  8  46.6  +2.6 
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COST  OF  BASIC  MATERIAL  TO  VALUE  OF  PRODUCTION— 

Continued. 

COMPARISON  OF  BASIC  MATERIAL.  TO  VALUE  OF  PRODUCTION— SAME 

ESTABLISHMENTS,  1896-1897. 


Number 

Relative 

Increase(+) 

of  es- 

per  cent. 

or  decrease 

tablish- 

basic  ma- 

( — )  as  com- 

Character  of  Industry  and  Years. 

ments 

terial  to 

pared  with 

consid- 

value  of 

the  preced- 

ered. 

production. 

ing  year. 

SHIRTS  AND  SHIRT  WAISTS. 


1896  .  11  46.4 

1897  .  11  49.6 

NECK  W^iAR. 

1896,  .  5  56.2 

1897,  .  5  55.9 

COTTON  AND  WOOLEN  CLOTHS. 

1896,  .  28  53.4 

1897 .  28  58.7 

CARPETS. 

1896  .  20  58.6 

1897,  .  20  61.2 

CLOTHING. 

1896,  .  9  54.5 

1897,  .  9  42.1 

COTTON  GOODS. 

1896,  .  22  52.8 

1897,  .  22  49.9 

WOOLEN  AND  WORSTED  CASSIMERES. 

1896,  .  15  55.7 

1897  .  15  57.4 

WOOLEN  AND  WORSTED  FABRICS. 

17  53.4 


+3.2 


—.3 


+5.3 


+2.6 


—12.4 


—2.9 


+1.7 


1896, 

1897, 


17 


56.0 


+2.6 
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COST  OF  BASIC  MATERIAL  TO  VALUE  OF  PRODUCTION— 

Continued. 

COMPARISON  OF  BASIC  MATERIAL  TO  VALUE  OF  PRODUCTION— SAME 

ESTABLISHMENTS,  1896-1897. 


Number 

Relative 

Increase (R) 

of  es- 

per  cent. 

or  decrease 

tablish- 

basic  ma- 

( — )  as  com- 

Character  of  Industry  and  Years. 

ments 

terial  to 

pared  with 

consid- 

value  of 

the  preced- 

ered. 

production. 

ing  year. 

WOOLEN  AND  WORSTED  YARNS. 

1896,  .  13  65.8  . 

1897,  .  13  66.4  +.6 

RUGS,  YARNS,  ETC. 

1896,  .  6  49.4  . 

1897,  .  6  49.4  . 

CARPET  YARNS. 

1896,  .  12  68.6  . 

1897,  .  12  72.5  +3.9 

COTTON  YARNS. 

1896,  .  8  66.8  . 

1897,  .  8  65.4  —1.4 

WORSTED  YARNS. 

1896,  .  9  59.1  . 

1897 .  9  59.8  +.7 

COTTON  AND  WOOLEN  YARNS. 

1896,  .  5  58.6  . 

1897,  .  5  53.4  —5.2 

WOOLEN  BLANKETS,  FLANNELS,  ETC. 

1896,  .  5  48.4  . 

1897,  .  5  52.3  +3.9 

LACE  GOODS. 

1S96,  .  3  20.9  . 

1897,  .  3  23.2  +2.3 
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COST  OF  BASIC  MATERIAL  TO  VALUE  OF  PRODUCTION— 

Continued. 

COMPARISON  OF  BASIC  MATERIAL  TO  VALUE  OF  PRODUCTION— SAME 

ESTABLISHMENTS,  1896-1897. 


Character  of  Industry  and  Years. 


Number 

Relative 

lncrease(  +  ) 

of  es- 

per  cent. 

or  decrease 

tablish- 

basic  ma- 

( — )  as  com- 

ments 

terial  to 

pared  with 

consid- 

value  of 

the  preced- 

ered. 

production. 

ing  year. 

CHENILLE  GOODS. 


1 896 . .  4  57.2  . 

1897,  .  4  56.4  —.8 

UPHOLSTERY  GOODS. 

1896  .  10  53.4  . 

1897,  .  10  52.3  —1.1 

KNIT  GOODS,  UNDERWEAR. 

1896,  .  16  59.2  . 

1897  .  16  58.2  —1.0 

HOSIERY. 

1896,  .  .37  43.0  . 

1897 .  37  46.3  +3.3 

SILK— BROAD  GOODS,  THROWN  SILK, 

YARNS,  ETC. 

1896 .  7  67.0  . 

1897,  .  7  68.4  +1.4 

SILK— BROAD  GOODS  AND  RIBBONS. 

1896  .  3  27.8  . 

1897  .  3  42.5  +14.7 

SILKS— RIBBONS. 

1896  .  4  43.9  . 

1897  .  4  51.4  +7.5 
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RELATIVE  PER  CENT.  OF  WAGES  TO  VALUE  OF  PRODUC¬ 
TION. 

COMPARISON  OF  RELATIVE  PER  CENT.  OF  WAGES  TO  VALUE  OF  PRO¬ 
DUCTION-SAME  ESTABLISHMENTS,  1896-1897. 

NOTE. — In  this  table  the  relative  per  cent,  of  wages  to  value  of  production  by 
the  same  establishments  for  the  years  1896  and  1897  is  presented,  with  the  rela¬ 
tive  increase  or  decrease.  One  hundred  and  one  industries,  representing  919  es¬ 
tablishments,  are  considered. 


Number 

Increase (+) 

of  es- 

Relative 

or  decrease 

tablish- 

per  cent. 

( — )  as  com- 

Character  of  Industry  and  Years. 

ments 

wages  to 

pared  with 

consid- 

value  of 

the  preced- 

ered. 

production. 

ing  year. 

STEEL  -CASTINGS. 

1896,  .  7  30.9  . 

1897,  .  7  34.4  +3.5 

STEEL  BILLETS,  SLABS.  BLOOMS,  ETC. 

1896  .  5  8.7  . 

1897,  .  5  8.6  — .1 

TOOL  STEEL. 

1896,  .  2  21.9  . 

1897,  .  2  29.6  +7.7 

IRON  AND  STEEL  SPECIALTIES. 

1896,  .  3  21.3  . 

1897  .  3  23.0  +1.7 

IRON  AND  STEEL  FORGINGS. 

1896,  .  7  33.2  . 

1897,  .  7  38.3  +5.1 

IRON  SPECIALTIES. 

1896,  .  2  22.8  . 

1897 .  2  19.1  —3.7 
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RELATIVE  PER  CENT.  OF  WAGES  TO  VALUE  OF  PRODUC 
VALUE  OF  PRODUCT — Continued. 

COMPARISON  OF  RELATIVE  PER  CENT.  OF  WAGES  TO  VALUE  OF  PRO¬ 
DUCTION-SAME  ESTABLISHMENTS,  1896-1897. 


Number 

Increase(+) 

of  es- 

Relative 

or  decrease 

tablish- 

per  cent. 

( — )  as  com- 

Character  of  Industry  and  Years. 

ments 

wages  to 

pared  with 

consid- 

value  of 

the  preced- 

ered. 

production. 

ing  year. 

MALLEABLE  IRON. 


1896  .  4 

1897,  .  4 

BOLTS,  NUTS,  ETC. 

1896,  .  8 

1897  .  8 

SPIKES  AND  RIVETS. 

1896,  .  2 

1897 .  2 

• 

WIRE  NAILS. 

1896,  .  2 

1897 .  2 

TACKS  AND  SMALL  NAILS. 

1896 .  4 

1897,  .  4 

WIRE. 

1896,  .  6 

1897,  .  6 

WIRE  ROPE. 

1896  .  2 

1897,  .  2 

WIRE  GOODS. 

1896,  .  4 

1897  .  4 


36.7  . 

39.8  +3.1 

28.5  . 

25.2  —3.3 

11.4  . 

11.4  . 


18.5  . 

17.1  —1.4 


29.5  . 

29.6  +.1 


21.2  . 

20.2  —1.0 


11.4  . 

12.5  —1.1 


30.9  . 

27.5  —3.4 
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RELATIVE  PER  CENT.  OF  WAGES  TO  VALUE  OF  PRODUC¬ 
TION — Continued. 

COMPARISON  OF  RELATIVE  PER  CENT.  OF  WAGES  TO  VALUE  OF  PRO¬ 
DUCTION-SAME  ESTABLISHMENTS,  1896-1897. 


Number 

Increase(+) 

of  es- 

Relative 

or  decrease 

tablish- 

per  cent. 

( — )  as  com- 

Character  of  Industry  and  Years. 

ments 

wages  to 

pared  with 

consid- 

value  of 

the  preced- 

ered. 

production. 

ing  year. 

WAGON  AND  CARRIAGE  AXLES. 

1896>  .  4  31.0 


1896>  .  4  31.0  ... 

1897-  .  4  32.2  +1.2 

CARRIAGE  AND  WAGON  SPRINGS. 

1896>  .  2  34.0  . 


SCALES,  ETC. 

1896.  .  5  28.7 

1£97>  .  5  28.3 

STOVES,  HEATERS,  RANGES,  ETC. 

1896 .  39  39.6 

1897>  .  39  39.5 

BATH  BOILERS,  TANKS,  ETC. 

1896,  .  2  19.8 

1897>  .  2  19.6 


—  .4 


-.1 


—  .2 


HARDWARE  SPECIALTIES. 


1896,  .  14 

1897,  .  14 

EDGE  TOOLS. 

1896,  .  12 

1897,  .  12 

WRENCHES,  PICKS,  ETC. 

1896  . 5 

1897  .  5 


42.2  . 

39.2  —3.0 


32.9  . 

39.0  +6.1 


29.3  . 

26.6  —2.7 
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RELATIVE  PER  CENT.  OF  WAGES  TO 


VALUE  OF  PRODUC¬ 


TION — Continued. 


COMPARISON  OF  RELATIVE  PER  CENT.  OF  WAGES  TO  VALUE  OF  PRO¬ 
DUCTION-SAME  ESTABLISHMENTS,  1896-1897. 


Number 

Increase(+) 

of  es- 

Relative 

or  decrease 

tablish- 

per  cent. 

( — )  as  com- 

Character  of  Industry  and  Years. 

ments 

wages  to 

pared  with 

consid- 

value  of 

the  preced- 

ered. 

production. 

ing  year. 

LOCOMOTIVES  AND  CARS  BUILT  AND 
REPAIRED. 


1896,  .  3  43.4 

1897,  .  3  46.2 

CAR  SPRINGS. 

1896,  .  3  14.4 

1897,  .  3  14.8 

CAR  WHEELS  AND  CAR  AXLES. 

1896,  .  2  21.7 

1897 .  2  22.2 

FREIGHT  AND  STREET  CARS,  ETC. 

1896  .  5  19.6 

1897,  .  5  29.0 

WROUGHT  IRON  PIPE  AND  TUBES. 

1896,  .  5  18.2 

1897,  .  5  18.0 

CAST  IRON  PL  E. 

1896,  . ,. ..  3  24.3 

1897  .  3  21.2 

BRASS,  COPPER  AND  BRONZE  GOODS. 

1896  .  24  24.9 

1897  .  24  26.4 

IRON  AND  STEEL  BRIDGES. 

1896  .  8  17.2 

1897  .  8  18.1 

22 


+2.8 


+  .4 


+9.4 


—3.1 


+  1.5 


+  .9 
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RELATIVE  PER  CENT.  OF  WAGES  TO  VALUE  OF  PRODUC- 
VALUE  OF  PRODUCT— Continued. 

COMPARISON  OF  RELATIVE  PER  CENT.  OF  WAGES  TO  VALUE  OF  PRO¬ 
DUCTION-SAME  ESTABLISHMENTS,  1896-1897. 


Number 

Increase(-j-) 

of  es- 

Relative 

or  decrease 

tablish- 

per  cent. 

( — )  as  com- 

Character  of  Industry  and  Years. 

ments 

wages  to 

pared  with 

consid- 

value  of 

the  preced- 

ered. 

production. 

ing  year. 

LOCOMOTIVES,  STATIONARY  ENGINES, 
ETC. 


1896,  .  9  35.6 

1897,  .  9  35.6 

ENGINES,  BOILERS,  ETC. 

1896,  .  10  31.6 

1897,  .  10  31.6 

STREET  RAILWAY  SWITCHES,  ETC. 

1896,  .  2  27.4 

1897,  .  2  27.1 

RAILWAY  SUPPLIES. 

1896,  .  1  19.9 

1897,  .  1  18.0 

IRON  VESSELS  AND  ENGINES. 

1896,  .  4  45.5 

1897,  . 4  40.9 

BOILERS,  TANKS,  STACKS,  ETC. 

1896 .  21  27.8 

1897,  .  21  28.1 

MACHINERY. 

1896,  .  21  36.2 

1897,  .  21  36.1 

FOUNDRIES  AND  MACHINE  SHOPS. 

25  36.2 


—.3 


—1.9 


—4.6 


+  .3 


+  .1 


1896, 

1897, 


25 


33.6 


—2.6 
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RELATIVE  PER  CENT.  OF  WAGES  TO  VALUE  OF  PRODUC- 
VALUE  OF  PRODUCT— Continued. 

COMPARISON  OF  RELATIVE  PER  CENT.  OF  WAGES  TO  VALUE  OF  PRO¬ 
DUCTION-SAME  ESTABLISHMENTS,  1896-1897. 


Number 

Increase(+) 

of  es- 

Relative 

or  decrease 

tablish- 

per  cent. 

( — )  as  com- 

Character  of  Industry  and  Years. 

ments 

wages  to 

pared  with 

consul- 

value  of 

the  preced- 

ered. 

production. 

ing  year. 

FILES,  ETC. 


1896,  .  2  33.9  . 

1897 .  2  33.6  —.3 


SAWS. 

1896,  .  3  29.2  . 

1897,  .  3  30.2  +1.0 

PLUMBER  SUPPLIES. 

1896,  .  3  38.9  . 

1897,  .  3  39.2  +9.7 

ELECTRICAL  SUPPLIES. 

1896 .  4  34.9  . 

1897,  .  4  34.2  —.7 

SHOVELS,  SPADES,  SCOOPS,  ETC. 

1896  .  8  26.8  . 

1897,  .  8  25.2  —1.6 

SAFES  AND  VAULT  DOORS. 

1896,  . .  2  36.0  . 

1897  . 2  38.0  +2.0 

IRON  BEDS. 

1896,  .  2  28.5  . 

1897 .  2  31.1  +2.6 

ORNAMENTAL  METAL  WORK. 

2  40.1  . 


1896, 

1897, 


22-9-97 


2 


37.8 


—2.3 
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RELATIVE  PER  CENT.  OF  WAGES  TO  VALUE  OF  PRODUC¬ 
TION — Continued. 

COMPARISON  OF  RELATIVE  PER  CENT.  OF  WAGES  TO  VALUE  OF  PRO¬ 
DUCTION-SAME  ESTABLISHMENTS,  1896-1897. 


Number 

Increase  (-J-) 

of  es- 

Relative 

or  decrease 

tablish- 

per  cent. 

( — )  as  com- 

Character  of  Industry  and  Years. 

ments 

wages  to 

pared  with 

consid- 

value  of 

the  preced 

ered. 

production. 

ing  year 

METAL  AND  METALLIC  GOODS. 


1896 . 

1897,  . . 

BUILDING  IRON  WORK. 

1896,  . 

1897,  . 

STRUCTURAL  IRON  WORK. 

1896  . 

1897  . 

IRON  CHAINS. 

1896  . 

1897,  . 

IRON  FENCES  AND  RAILING. 
1896,  . 

1897  . 

AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS. 

1896,  . 

1897 . 

STEAM  PUMPS. 

1896,  . 

1897 . 

BICYCLES. 

1896,  . 

1897,  . 


o 

O 

36.3 

3 

35.7 

—  .6 

1 

41.4 

1 

45.8 

+4.4 

1 

30.5 

1 

25.3 

—5.2 

5 

27.7 

5 

28.8 

+1.1 

7 

31.4 

7 

33.6 

+2.2 

13 

26.5 

13 

24.7 

—1.8 

2 

36.3 

2 

41.3 

+5.0 

5 

20.8 

5 

26.7 

+5.9 
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RELATIVE  PER  CENT.  OF  WAGES  TO  VALUE  OF  PRODUC¬ 
TION — Continued. 

COMPARISON  OF  RELATIVE  PER  CENT.  OF  WAGES  TO  VALUE  OF  PRO¬ 
DUCTION-SAME  ESTABLISHMENTS,  1896-1897. 


Number 

of  es- 

Relative 

lncrease(  +  ) 
or  decrease 

tablish- 

per  cent. 

( — )  as  com- 

Character  of  Industry  and  Years. 

ments 

wages  to 

pared  with 

consid- 

value  of 

the  preced- 

ered. 

production. 

ing  year. 

PIANOS  AND  ORGANS. 

1896 .  4  33  7 


PIANOS  AND  ORGANS. 

1896  .  4  33 .7  . 

1897,  .  4  31.6  — 2.1 

TINWARE. 

1896,  .  5  22.5  . 

1897  .  5  22.9  +.4 

PAPER  MANUFACTORIES. 

1896,  .  10  17.0  . 

1897,  .  10  17.6  +.6 

WALL  PAPER. 

1896 .  5  14.9  . 

1897,  .  5  13.7  —1.2 

CIGARS. 

1896  .  53  25.3  . 

1897  .  53  25.4  +.1 

BOOK  BINDING. 

1896,  .  3  38.7  . 

1897 .  3  40.9  +2.2 

CORDAGE,  ROPE  AND  TWINE. 

1896  .  6  12.9  . 

1897,  .  6  14.5  +1.6 

PAPER,  PAPER  BOXES,  ENVELOPES,  ETC. 

1896,  .  27  24.1  . 

1897  .  27  24.9  +.8 
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RELATIVE  PER  CENT.  OF  WAGES  TO  VALUE  OF  PRODUC¬ 
TION — Continued. 

COMPARISON  OF  RELATIVE  PER  CENT.  OF  WAGES  TO  VALUE  OF  PRO¬ 
DUCTION-SAME  ESTABLISHMENTS,  1896-1897. 


Number 

Increase (+) 

of  es- 

Relative 

or  decrease 

tablish- 

per  cent. 

( — )  as  com- 

Character  of  Industry  and  Years. 

ments 

wages  to 

pared  with 

consid- 

value  of 

the  preced- 

ered. 

production. 

mg  year. 

POTTERY. 


1896,  .  3  39.5  . 

1897,  .  3  39.8  +.3 

PAVING  BRICK. 

1896,  .  9  42.9  . 

1897,  .  9  41.5  —1.4 

BUILDING  BRICK. 

1896,  .  41  42.6  . 

1897,  .  41  43.1  +.5 

FIRE  BRICK. 

1896,  .  18  44.3  . 

1897,  .  18  45.8  +1.5 

SLATE  ROOFING,  ETC.,  TONNAGE. 

1896 .  1  66.2  . 

1897,  .  7  53.6  -12.6 

SCHOOL  SLATES. 

1896,  .  3  24.5  . 

1897,  . 3  20.3  —4.2 

SLATE  ROOFING,  ETC.,  SQUARES. 

1896,  .  18  64.6  . 

1897,  .  18  61.5  —3.1 

WINDOW  GLASS,  BOTTLES  AND  TABLE 
GOODS. 

1896,  .  30  45.5  . 

1897,  .  30  44.6  —.9 
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RELATIVE  PER  CENT.  OF  WAGES  TO  VALUE  OF  PRODUC¬ 
TION — Continued. 

COMPARISON  OF  RELATIVE  PER  CENT.  OF  WAGES  TO  VALUE  OF  PRO¬ 
DUCTION-SAME  ESTABLISHMENTS.  1896-1897. 


Number 

Increase  (+) 

of  es- 

Relative 

or  decrease 

tablish- 

per  cent. 

( — )  as  com- 

Character  of  Industry  and  Years. 

ments 

wages  to 

pared  with 

consid- 

value  of 

the  preced- 

ered. 

production. 

ing  year. 

GLAZED  AND  CHROME  KID. 


1896,  .  7  11.9 

1897 .  7  12.7 

MEN’S,  WOMEN’S,  MISSES’  AND  CHIL¬ 
DREN’S  SHOES. 

1896 .  18  22.9 

1897,  .  18  23.4 

SUSPENDERS. 

1896  .  2  9.7 

1897,  .  2  9.7 

HATS  AND  CAPS. 

1896,  .  3  23.1 

1897,  .  3  22.9 

FUR  AND  FELT  HATS. 

1896,  .  5  26.6 

1897,  .  5  33.0 

WOOL  HATS. 

1896,  .  8  24.4 

1897  .  8  22.2 

UMBRELLAS  AND  PARASOLS. 

1896,  .  6  12.3 

1897,  .  6  13.9 

DRESS.  TRIMMINGS,  BRAIDS,  ETC. 

8  24.5 


+  .8 


+  .5 


—.2 


+6.4 


—2.2 


+1.6 


1896, 

1897, 


8 


25.8 


+1.3 
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RELATIVE  PER  CENT.  OF  WAGES  TO  VALUE  OF  PRODUC¬ 
TION— Continued. 

COMPARISON  OF  RELATIVE  PER  CENT.  OF  WAGES  TO  VALUE  OF  PRO¬ 
DUCTION-SAME  ESTABLISHMENTS,  1896-1897. 


Number 

Increase  (  +  ) 

of  es- 

Relative 

or  decrease 

tablish- 

per  cent. 

( — )  as  com- 

Character  of  Industry  and  Years. 

ments 

wages  to 

pared  with 

consid- 

value  of 

the  preced- 

ered. 

production. 

ing  year. 

SHIRTS  AND  SHIRT  WAISTS. 


1S96  . 

11 

25.2 

1897,  . 

11 

25.5 

+  .3 

NECK  WEAR. 

1896  . 

5 

19.7 

1897,  . 

5 

18.5 

—1.2 

COTTON  AND  WOOLEN  CLOTHS. 

1896  . 

28 

25.9 

1897,  . 

28 

25.5 

—  .4 

CARPETS. 

1 896  . 

20 

21.8 

1897,  . 

20 

21.7 

—  .1 

CLOTHING. 

1896  . 

9 

21.3 

1897,  . 

9 

20.7 

—  .6 

COTTON  GOODS. 

1896  . 

22 

29.3 

1897,  . 

22 

29.6 

+  .3 

WOOLEN  AND  WORSTED  CASSIMERES. 

1896  . 

15 

21.5 

1897,  . 

15 

20.6 

—  .9 

WOOLEN  AND  WORSTED  FABRICS. 

1896  . 

17 

20.3 

1897,  . 

17 

19.8 

—  .5 
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34  a 


RELATIVE 


PER  CENT.  OF  WAGES  TO 


VALUE  OF  PRODUC¬ 


TION — Continued. 

COMPARISON  OF  RELATIVE  PER  CENT.  OF  WAGES  TO  VALUE  OF  PRO¬ 
DUCTION-SAME  ESTABLISHMENTS,  1896-1897. 


Number 

Increase(  +  ) 

of  es- 

Relative 

or  decrease 

tablish- 

per  cent. 

( — )  as  com- 

Character  of  Industry  and  Years. 

meats 

wages  to 

pared  with 

consid- 

value  of 

the  preced- 

ered. 

production. 

ing  year. 

WOOLEN  AND  WORSTED  YARNS. 


1896  . 

1897  . 

RUGS,  YARNS,  ETC. 

1896 . 

1897,  . 

CARPET  YARNS. 

1896 . 

1897,  . 


13 

16.2 

13 

14.9 

—1.3 

6 

24.8 

6 

24.4 

—.4 

12 

15.6 

12 

13.4 

—2.2 

COTTON  YARNS. 

1896  . 

1897  . 

WORSTED  YARNS. 

1896,  . 

1897 . 


8  16.7  . 

8  18.1  +1.4 

9  16.6  . 

9  14.2  —2.4 


COTTON  AND  WOOLEN  YARNS. 


1896  .  5  22.7 

1897  .  5  22.1  —.6 


WOOLEN  BLANKETS,  FLANNELS,  ETC. 


1896,  .  5 

1897,  .  5 


LACE  GOODS. 


3 


20.0 


21.6 


21.3 


+1.6 


1896, 

1897, 


20.6 


—  .7 
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RELATIVE  PER  CENT.  OF  WAGES  TO  VALUE  OF  PRODUC¬ 
TION — Continued. 

COMPARISON  OF  RELATIVE  PER  CENT.  OF  WAGES  TO  VALUE  OF  PRO¬ 
DUCTION-SAME  ESTABLISHMENTS,  1896-1897. 


Character  of  Industry  and  Years. 

Number 

of  es¬ 
tablish¬ 
ments 

consid¬ 

ered. 

Relative 
per  cent, 
wages  to 
value  of 
production. 

Increase(+ ) 
or  decrease 
( — )  as  com¬ 
pared  with 
the  preced¬ 
ing  year. 

CHENILLE  GOODS. 

1896  . 

4 

27.6 

1897,  . 

4 

29.5 

+1.9 

UPHOLSTERY  GOODS. 

1896  . 

10 

25.2 

1897,  . 

10 

26.7 

+1.5 

KNIT  GOODS,  UNDERWEAR. 

1896  . 

16 

20.5 

1897,  . 

16 

20.0 

—  .5 

HOSIERY. 

1896 . 

37 

30.4 

1897,  . 

37 

30.8 

+  .4 

SILK— BROAD  GOODS,  THROWN  SILK, 

YARNS,  ETC. 

1896,  . 

7 

17.3 

1897,  . 

7 

16.9 

—  .4 

SILK— BROAD  GOODS  AND  RIBBONS. 

1896,  . 

3 

12.9 

1897,  . 

3 

20.4 

+7.5 

SILKS— RIBBONS. 

1896  . 

4 

17.8 

1897,  . 

4 

20.9 

+3.1 
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PRODUCTION  IN  TONS  OR  QUANTITY. 

COMPARISON  OF  AGGREGATE  TOTAL  PRODUCTION,  IN  TONS,  OR  GIVEN 
QUANTITY— SAME  ESTABLISHMENTS,  1896-1897. 

NOTE.— In  this  table  the  aggregate  production,  in  tons,  or  quantity,  by  the 
same  establishments  for  the  years  1896  and  1897  is  presented,  with  the  relative 
increase  or  decrease.  One  hundred  and  one  industries,  representing  919  estab¬ 
lishments,  are  considered. 


Number 

Increase  (+) 

of  es- 

Total  pro- 

or  decrease 

tablish- 

duction  in 

( — )  as  com- 

Character  of  Industry  and  Years. 

ments 

tons,  or 

pared  with 

consid- 

given 

the  preced- 

ered. 

quantity. 

ing  year. 

STEEL  CASTINGS. 


1896 . 

1897,  . 

STEEL  BILLETS,  SLABS,  BLOOMS,  ETC. 

1896,  . 

1897,  . 


TOOL  STEEL. 

1896,  . 

1897,  . 

IRON  AND  STEEL  SPECIALTIES. 

1896,  . 

1897,  . 

IRON  AND  STEEL  FORGINGS. 

1896 . 

1897,  . 


IRON  SPECIALTIES. 

1896  . 

1897  . 


Tons. 

7  17,362  . 

7  18,313  +951 

5  430,673  . 

5  675,187  +244,514 

2  991  . 

2  528  —463 


3  1,095  . 

3  1,115  +20 

7  4,110  . 

7  3,553  —557 

2  1,209  . 

2  2,510  +1,301 
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PRODUCT  IX  TONS  OR  QUANTITY— Continued. 

COMPARISON  OF  AGGREGATE  TOTAL  PRODUCTION,  IN  TONS,  OR  GIVEN 
QUANTITY— SAME  ESTABLISHMENTS,  1896-1897. 


Character  of  Industry  and  Years. 


MALLEABLE  IRON. 

1896,  . 

1897,  . 

SPIKES  AND  RIVETS. 

1896,  . , . . 

1897,  . 

WIRE  NAILS. 

1896,  . 

1897,  . 

TACKS  AND  SMALL  NAILS. 

1896,  . 

1897,  . 

WIRE. 

1896,  . 

1897,  . 

WIRE  ROPE. 

1896,  . 

1897,  . 

CARRIAGE  AND  WAGON  SPRINGS. 

1896,  . 

1897,  . 

CAR  SPRINGS. 

1896,  . 

1897,  . 


Number 

of  es¬ 
tablish¬ 
ments 

consid¬ 

ered. 

Total  pro¬ 
duction  in 
tons,  or 
given 
quantity. 

Increase  (+) 
or  decrease 
( — )  as  com¬ 
pared  with 
the  preced¬ 
ing  year. 

Tons. 

4 

30,888 

4 

27,466 

—3,422 

2 

7,126 

O 

£j 

4,416 

—2,710 

3 

16,744 

3 

39,781 

+23,037 

4 

1,357 

* 

4 

1,474 

+117 

6 

3,683 

6 

4,048 

+365 

2 

3,406 

2 

3,420 

+14 

2 

597 

2 

563 

—34 

3 

13,266 

3 

12,543 

—723 
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PRODUCT  IN  TONS  OR  QUANTITY— Continued. 

COMPARISON  OF  AGGREGATE  TOTAL  PRODUCTION,  IN  TONS,  OR  GIVEN 
QUANTITY— SAME  ESTABLISHMENTS,  1896-1897. 


Number 

Increase(  +  ) 

of  es- 

Total  pro- 

or  decrease 

tablish- 

duction  in 

( — )  as  com- 

Character  of  Industry  and  Years. 

ments 

tons,  or 

pared  with 

consid- 

given 

the  preced- 

ered. 

quantity. 

ing  year. 

WROUGHT  IRON  PIPE  AND  TUBES. 

1896  . 

1897  . 

CAST  IRON  PIPE. 

1896 . 

1897,  . 

IRON  AND  STEEL  BRIDGES. 

1896  . 

1897  . 

RAILWAY  SUPPLIES. 

1896,  . 

1897 . 

BUILDING  IRON  WORK. 

1896,  . 

1897 . 

IRON  CHAINS. 

1896  . 

1897  . 

PAPER  MANUFACTORIES. 

1896  . 

1897  . 

WALL  PAPER. 


Tons. 


5 

281,068 

5 

297,601 

+16,533 

3 

50,730 

3 

72,030 

+21,300 

8 

58,396 

8 

54,013 

—4,383 

1 

12,210 

1 

15,225 

+3,015 

1 

3,000 

l 

2,200 

— SOO 

5 

4,877 

5 

4,898 

+21 

10 

66,053 

10 

61,895 

—4,158 

5 

Rolls. 

21,822,000 

1896, 

1897, 


5 


27,568,793 


+5,746,793 
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PRODUCT  IN  TONS  OR  QUANTITY— Continued. 


COMPARISON  OF  AGGREGATE  TOTAL  PRODUCTION,  IN  TONS,  OR  GIVEN 
QUANTITY— SAME  ESTABLISHMENTS,  1896-1897. 


Number 

Increase(+) 

of  es- 

Total  pro- 

or  decrease 

tablish- 

duction  in 

( — )  as  com- 

Character  of  Industry  and  Years. 

ments 

tons,  or 

pared  with 

consid- 

given 

the  preced- 

ered. 

quantity. 

ing  year. 

CIGARS. 


1896,  . 

1897,  . 

PAVING  BRICK. 


1896,  . 

1897,  . 

BUILDING  BRICK. 

1896,  . 

1897,  . . . 


FIRE  BRICK. 


1896,  . . 

1897,  . 

SLATE  ROOFING,  ETC.,  TONNAGE. 

1896,  . 

1897,  . 

SCHOOL  SLATES. 

1896,  . 

1897,  . 

SLATE  ROOFING,  ETC.,  SQUARES. 


1896, 


1897, 


Cigars. 

53  363,411,391  . 

53  398,848,536  +35,437,145 


Bricks. 

9  40,969,988  . 

9  46,102,186  +5,132,198 


41  256,041,072  . 

41  224,143,398  —31,897,674 

Tons. 

18  329,925  . 

18  330,914  +989 


7  36,977  . 

7  45,860  +8,883 

Cases. 

3  34,725  . 

3  39,629  +4,904 

Squares. 

18  227,147  . 

18  262,261  +35,114 
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PRODUCT  IN  TONS  OR  QUANTITY— Continued. 

COMPARISON  OF  AGGREGATE  TOTAL  PRODUCTION,  IN  TONS,  OR  GIVEN 
QUANTITY— SAME  ESTABLISHMENTS,  1896-1897. 


Number 

Increase(+) 

of  es- 

Total  pro- 

or  decrease 

tablish- 

duction  in 

( — )  as  com- 

Character  of  Industry  and  Years. 

ments 

tons,  or 

pared  with 

consid- 

given 

the  preced- 

ered. 

quantity. 

ing  year. 

GLAZED  AND  CHROME  KID. 


1896 . 

1897,  . 

MEN’S,  WOMEN’S,  MISSES’  AND  CHIL¬ 
DREN’S  SHOES. 


1896  . 

1897,  . 

SUSPENDERS. 

1896,  . 

1897  . 


HATS  AND  CAPS. 


1896, 

1897, 


FUR  AND  FELT  HATS. 


1896, 

1897, 


WOOL  HATS. 


1896,  . . 

1897,  . 

UMBRELLAS  AND  PARASOLS. 

1896,  . 

1897 . 


Dozens. 

7  887,242  . 

7  1,139,807  +252,565 


18 

Pairs. 

4,136,243 

18 

4,610,460 

+474,217 

2 

Dozens. 

142,000 

2 

152,000 

+10,000 

3 

Dozens. 

65,867 

3 

103,934 

+38,067 

5 

Dozens. 

47,026 

5 

51,025 

+3,999 

8 

Dozens. 

187,988 

8 

211,456 

+23,468 

6 

Pieces. 

1,034,234 

6 

1,095,602 

+61,368 
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PRODUCT  IN  TONS  OR  QUANTITY— Continued. 

COMPARISON  OF  AGGREGATE  TOTAL  PRODUCTION,  IN  TONS,  OR  GIVEN 
QUANTITY— SAME  ESTABLISHMENTS,  1896-1897. 


Number 

Increase  (  +  ) 

of  es- 

Total  pro- 

or  decrease 

tablish- 

duction  in 

( — )  as  com- 

Character  of  Industry  and  Years. 

ments 

tons,  or 

pared  with 

consid- 

given 

the  preced- 

ered. 

quantity. 

ing  year. 

SHIRTS  AND  SHIRT  WAISTS. 


1896,  . 

1897,  . 

CARPETS. 


1896,  . 

1897,  . 

WOOLEN  AND  WORSTED  YARNS. 

1896,  . 

1897,  . 


CARPET  YARNS. 


1896, 


1897, 


COTTON  YARNS. 

1896,  . 

1897,  . 

WORSTED  YARNS. 


1896,  . 

1897,  . 

COTTON  AND  WOOLEN  YARNS. 

1S96,  . 

1897,  . 


Dozens. 

11  232,371  . 

11  204,576  —27,795 


Yards. 

20  10,752,952  . 

20  13,612,975  +2,860,023 


Pounds. 

13  11,958,353  . 

13  14,075,749  +2,117,396 


Pounds. 

12  11,668,000  . 

12  14,722,000  3,054,000 


Pounds. 

8  7,953,685  . 

8  8,552,212  +598,527 


Pounds. 

9  3,199,520  . 

9  4,558,425  +1,358,905 


Pounds. 

5  4,088,190  . 

5  4,415,906  +327,716 
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PRODUCT  IN  TONS  OK  QUANTITY— Continued. 

COMPARISON  OF  AGGREGATE  TOTAL  PRODUCTION,  IN  TONS,  OR  GIVEN 
QUANTITY— SAME  ESTABLISHMENTS,  1896-1897. 


Number 

Increase(+) 

of  es- 

Total  pro- 

or  decrease 

tablish- 

duction  in 

( — )  as  com- 

Character  of  Industry  and  Years. 

ments 

tons,  or 

pared  with 

consid- 

given 

the  preced- 

ered. 

quantity. 

ing  year. 

HOSIERY. 


1896  . 

1897  . 

SILK— BROAD  GOODS  AND  RIBBONS. 


1896  . 

1897  . 

SILKS— RIBBONS. 

3896,  . 

1897,  . 


Dozens. 

37  5,094,769  . 

37  6,033,364  +938,595 


Yards. 

3  2,626,571  . 

3  3,910,794  +1,284,223 


4  10,319,945  . 

4  9,934,072  —385,873 
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YEAR  1S96. 

RECAPITULATION  OF  COMPARATIVE  TABLE  BY  YEARS,  1896  SERIES. 


Num¬ 
ber  of 
estab- 

Capital 

invested 

Value  of 

Aver¬ 

age 

num- 

Character  of  Industries. 

lish- 

in  plants 

basic 

ber  of 

merits 

and  fixed 

material. 

days 

consid¬ 

ered. 

working 

capital. 

in  op¬ 
era¬ 
tion. 

Steel  castings,  . 

.  7 

$5,744,982 

$418,609 

290 

Steel  billets,  slabs,  blooms,  etc . 

.  5 

13,142,675 

5,734,106 

204 

Tool  steel,  . 

.  2 

430,000 

143,347 

267 

Iron  and  steel  specialties,  . 

.  3 

138,950 

41, 161 

297 

Iron  and  steel  forgings,  . 

.  7 

431,000 

141, 286 

256 

Iron  specialties . 

.  2 

35,000 

47,113 

301 

Malleable  iron . 

.  4 

440.000 

590, 308 

292 

Bolts,  nuts,  etc.,  . 

.  s 

1,885,950 

600,739 

235 

Spikes  arid  rivets,  . 

.  2 

125,000 

109,498 

279 

Wire  nails,  . 

.  2 

905,000 

417,134 

236 

Tacks  and  small  nails,  . 

.  4 

163,500 

48,253 

226 

Wire 

.  6 

515,100 

147,605 

289 

Wire  rope,  . 

.  2 

690,000 

292,275 

302 

Wire  goods,  . . 

.  4 

75,950 

20,611 

290 

Wagon  and  carriage  axles . 

.  4 

469,475 

140,166 

252 

Carriage  and  wagon  springs,  . 

.  2 

125,000 

30,822 

271 

Scales,  etc.,  . 

.  5 

168,500 

83,428 

278 

Stoves,  heaters,  ranges,  etc.,  . 

.  39 

5,544,712 

862,626 

209 

Bath  boilers,  tanks,  etc . 

.  2 

52,820 

33,394 

309 

Hardware  specialties,  . 

.  14 

3,077,418 

637,416 

260 

Edge  tools,  . 

.  12 

1,675,197 

453,478 

246 

Wrenches,  picks,  etc . 

.  5 

564,000 

118,234 

240 

Locomotives  and  cars  built  and  repaired . 

.  3 

1,464,400 

3,783,754 

273 

Car  springs . 

.  3 

1,910,000 

472,791 

281 

Car  wheels  and  car  axles . 

.  2 

500,000 

167, 114 

286 

Freight  and  street  cars,  etc.,  . 

.  5 

682,516 

434,784 

172 

Wrought  iron  pipe  and  tubes,  . 

.  5 

13,555,000 

7,973,945 

283 

Cast  iron  pipe,  . 

.  3 

340,000 

573; 5S0 

303 

Brass,  copper  and  bronze  goods . 

.  24 

2,622,342 

1,351,155 

293 

Iron  and  steel  bridges,  . 

.  8 

961,050 

2,008,501 

294 

Locomotives,  stationary  engines,  etc . 

.  9 

11.222,730 

4,229,510 

306 

Engines,  boilers,  etc.,  . 

.  10 

3,908,988 

1,557,093 

295 

Street  railway  switches,  etc . 

.  2 

2,238,909 

815,001 

284 

Railway  supplies,  . . 

.  i 

1,000,000 

389,224 

291 

Iron  vessels  and  engines . 

7,189,973 

2,123,809 

306 
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YEAR  189G. 

RECAPITULATION  OF  COMPARATIVE  TABLE  BY  YEARS,  1896  SERIES. 


Number 
of  per¬ 
sons  em¬ 
ployed. 

Aggregate 
amount 
of  wages 
paid. 

Market 
value  of 
produc¬ 
tion. 

Value 
of  pro¬ 
duc¬ 
tion 
during 
the 
year 
per 
each 
em¬ 
ploye. 

Aver¬ 

age 

yearly 

earn¬ 

ings. 

Aver¬ 

age 

daily 

wage. 

Rela¬ 

tive 

per 

cent. 

basic 

ma¬ 

terial 

to 

value 

Of 

pro¬ 

duc¬ 

tion. 

Rela¬ 

tive 

per 

cent. 

wages 

to 

value 
of  pro¬ 
duc¬ 
tion. 

Total  production 
in  tons  or  given 
quantity. 

1,016 

$463,012 

$1,496,055  $1,472  49 

$455  72 

$1  57 

27.9 

30.9 

17,362  tons. 

1,404 

625,243 

7,166,195 

5,104  13 

445  33 

2  18 

SO. 

8.7 

430,673 

150 

84,946 

386, 601 

2,577  74 

566  31 

2  12 

37.1 

21.9 

991 

139 

51,102 

239,897 

1,725  88 

367  64 

1  24 

17.2 

21.3 

1,095 

254 

121,567 

366,163 

1,047  89 

478  61 

1  87 

38.6 

33.2 

4,110 

37 

17,700 

77,966 

2,107  19 

478  38 

1  59 

60.4 

22.8 

1,209 

1,575 

709,933 

1,933,107 

1,227  37 

450  75 

1  54 

30.5 

36.7 

30,888 

942 

361, 9S1 

1,269,306 

1,347  46 

384  27 

1  64 

47.3 

2S.5 

46 

19,883 

173,749 

3,777  15 

432  24 

1  54 

63. 

11.4 

7,126 

459 

140,100 

758,704 

1,652  95 

305  23 

1  29 

55. 

18.5 

16.744 

118 

34, 122 

115,749 

9S0  92 

289  IS 

1  28 

41.7 

29.5 

1,357 

132 

60,328 

2S4.41S 

2,154  6S 

457  03 

1  58 

51.9 

21.2 

3,683 

158 

70,108 

615,004 

3,892  43 

443  72 

1  47 

47.5 

11.4 

3,406 

80 

20,708 

67,040 

838  00 

258  Ss 

89 

30.7 

30.9 

310 

146,138 

471,440 

1,520  77 

471  41 

1  S7 

29.7 

31. 

43 

24,877 

73,042 

1,698  65 

578  07 

2  22 

42.2 

34. 

597 

120 

69,550 

242,692 

2,022  43 

579  58 

2  08 

34.4 

28.7 

3,532 

1,663,392 

4,205,094 

1,190  57 

470  95 

2  25 

20.5 

39.6 

26 

12,091 

61,186 

2,353  31 

465  04 

1  50 

54.6 

19. S 

2,509 

1,004,650 

2,3S2,624 

949  63 

400  42 

1  54 

26.8 

42.2 

818 

356,401 

1,083,068 

1,324  04 

435  70 

1  77 

41.9 

32.9 

248 

106,369 

363,054 

1,463  93 

428  91 

1  79 

32.5 

29.3 

6,254 

3,035,897 

6, 9S3, 962 

1,116  72 

485  43 

1  78 

54.2 

43.4 

292 

165,614 

1,152,141 

3,945  69 

567  17 

2  02 

41. 

14.4 

13,266 

211 

81,060 

374,167 

1,773  30 

384  17 

1  34 

44.7 

21.7 

611 

135,064 

6SS.404 

1,126  68 

221  05 

1  28 

63.2 

19.6 

5,324 

2,170,688 

11,907,420 

2,236  56 

407  72 

1  44 

66.9 

IS. 2 

507 

209,338 

862, 648 

1,701  4S 

412  89 

1  37 

66.5 

24.3 

281,068 

1,557 

680,592 

2,72S,254 

1,752  25 

437  12 

1  49 

49.5 

24.9 

50,730 

1,169 

590, 0S1 

3,429,136 

2,933  39 

504  77 

1  72 

58.5 

17.2 

5,587 

3,137,295 

8,792,061 

1,573  66 

561  53 

1  84 

48.1 

35.6 

58,396 

1,922 

1,003,538 

3,230,705 

1,680  91 

522  13 

1  77 

48.2 

31.6 

838 

436,911 

1,594,007 

1,902  14 

521  37 

1  82 

51.1 

27.4 

311 

161,847 

814,056 

2,617  54 

520  41 

1  79 

47.7 

19.9 

4,267 

2,444,173 

5,367,475 

1,257  90 

572  81 

1  87 

39.6 

45.5 

12,210 

23-9-97 
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YEAR  1896. 

RECAPITULATION  OF  COMPARATIVE  TABLE  BY  YEARS,  1896  SERIES. 


Num¬ 
ber  of 
estab- 

Capital 

invested 

Value  of 

Aver¬ 

age 

num- 

Character  of  Industries. 

lish- 

in  plants 

basic 

ber  of 

ments 

and  fixed 

material. 

days 

consid¬ 

ered. 

working 

capital. 

* 

in  op¬ 
era¬ 
tion. 

Boilers,  tanks,  stacks,  etc.,  . 

.  21 

$1,544,562 

$761,415 

2S6 

Machinery,  . 

21 

8,798,408 

1,741,304 

301 

Foundries  and  machine  shops,  . 

.  25 

3,041,550 

875, 9S6 

286 

Files,  etc.,  . 

3 

510,000 

95,440 

275 

Saws . 

.  3 

310,000 

37,000 

229 

Plumbers’  supplies,  . 

.  3 

2,105,078 

* 

281 

Electrical  supplies,  . : . 

4 

12,815,696 

1,337,362 

289 

Shovels,  spades,  scoops,  etc.,  . 

8 

651, 100 

313,871 

210 

Safes  and  vault  doors,  . 

_  2 

80,000 

66,274 

307 

Iron  beds,  . 

.  2 

5,400 

10,559 

215 

Ornamental  metal  work . 

.  2 

300,000 

178,406 

302 

Metal  and  metallic  goods . 

.  3 

280,400 

47,136 

234 

Building  iron  work,  . 

1 

73,000 

20,631 

300 

Structural  iron  work,  . 

1 

750,000 

501,953 

301 

Iron  chains,  . 

253, 542 

127,022 

264 

Iron  fences  and  railing,  . 

7 

40,500 

47,(37 

293 

Agricultural  implements,  . 

13 

2,205,000 

1,055,157 

2S5 

Steam  pumps,  . 

2 

280,000 

146,725 

307 

Bicycles,  . 

5 

500,000 

556,736 

239 

Pianos  and  organs . 

4 

336,000 

109,014 

293 

Tinware,  . 

5 

372,700 

21S,233 

301 

Paper  manufactories,  . 

10 

4,443,228 

1,6S9,061 

262 

Cigars,  . 

53 

3,160,477 

3,078,050 

2S3 

Book  binding,  . 

3 

125,000 

62,699 

301 

Cordage,  rope  and  twine,  . 

6 

3,265,000 

3,369,846 

2S8 

Paper,  paper  boxes,  envelopes,  etc.,  . 

1,491,067 

936,025' 

297 

Pottery . 

535, 0C0 

73, 655 

283 

Paving  brick,  . 

.. ..  9 

571,200 

40,586 

246 

Slate  roofing,  etc.  (squares),  . 

18 

796,913 

75,817 

239 

Window  glass,  bottles  and  table  goods,  . 

30 

15,597,800 

2,172,848 

23S 

Glazed  and  chrome  kid . 

7 

3,857,983 

5,635,016 

293 

Men’s,  women’s,  misses  and  child’s  shoes,  . 

18 

2,502,618 

3,221,688 

280 

Suspenders,  . 

82,000 

200,936 

295 

Hats  and  caps,  . 

273,592 

284,490 

284 

Umbrellas  and  parasols,  . 

6 

450,435 

815,202 

307 

■“Incomplete  returns  o£  value  of  basic  material. 
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YEAR  1890. 

RECAPITULATION  OF  COMPARATIVE  TABLE  BY  YEARS,  1896  SERIES. 


Number 
of  per¬ 
sons  em¬ 
ployed. 

Aggregate 
amount 
of  wages 
paid. 

Market 
value  of 
produc¬ 
tion. 

Value 
of  pro¬ 
duc¬ 
tion 
during 
the 
year 
per 
each 
em¬ 
ploye. 

Aver¬ 

age 

yearly 

earn¬ 

ings. 

Aver¬ 

age 

daily 

wage. 

Rela¬ 

tive 

per 

cent. 

basic 

ma¬ 

terial 

to 

value 

of 

pro¬ 

duc¬ 

tion. 

Rela¬ 

tive 

per 

cent. 

wages 

to 

value 
jf  pro¬ 
duc¬ 
tion. 

Total  production 
in  tons  or  given 
quantity. 

1,161 

$542,277 

$1,951,211  $1,680  63 

$467  08 

$1  63 

39. 

27.8 

3,721 

1,955,967 

5,397,999 

1.450  69 

525  65 

1  75 

32.4 

36.2 

2,127 

957, 62S 

2,643, 20S 

1,242  69 

450  22 

1  57 

33.1 

36.2 

331 

108,895 

321,222 

970  46 

328  99 

1  20 

29.7 

33.9 

56 

25,745 

88, 186 

1.574  75 

459  73 

2  01 

42. 

29.2 

960 

418,864 

1,078.000 

1,122  92 

436  32 

1  55  .... 

38.9 

2,628 

1,276,087 

3,653,461 

1,445  20 

504  78 

1  75 

36. G 

34.9 

545 

217, 5S1 

813,573 

1,492  SO 

399  23 

1  90 

38.6 

26.8 

128 

54,556 

151,546 

1,183  95 

426  22 

1  39 

43.7 

36. 

33 

7,052 

24,716 

748  97 

213  70 

99 

42.7 

2S.5 

282 

177,921 

443,938 

1,577  79 

630  93 

2  09 

40.2 

40.1 

194 

58,892 

161,989 

S34  99 

303  56 

1  29 

29.1 

36.3 

132 

66,710 

160, OSS 

1,219  61 

505  3S 

1  68 

12. S 

41.4 

3,000 

620 

315, 43S 

1,034,168 

1,668  01 

508  73 

1  09 

48.5 

30.5 

231 

91,526 

331,059 

1,433  15 

396  22  1  50  38.4 

27.7 

4,877 

79 

37,512 

119,501 

1,512  67 

474  S4  1  62  40.1 

31.4 

1,415 

622,390 

2,351,507 

1,661  S4 

439  85  1  54 

44.9 

26.5 

153 

121.36S 

334,056 

2,183  31 

793  26  2  58  43.9 

36.3 

509 

224,578 

1,0S2,69S 

2,127  11 

441  21  1  85 

51.4 

20.8 

200 

106,706 

322,647 

1,613  24 

533  53 

1  82 

33.  S 

33.7 

284 

107,539 

477, 000 

1,679  57 

378  66  1  26  45.8 

22.5 

1,580 

602,332 

3, 535.99S 

2,237  97 

3S1  22 

1  46 

47. S 

17. 

66,053  tons. 

7,474 

2,075,096 

8,205,136 

1,097  82 

277  64 

98 

37.5 

25.3 

363,411,391  cigars. 

138 

64,957 

167,856 

1,216  35 

470  70 

1  56 

37.3 

38.7 

2,063 

621,413 

4,793,024 

2,323  33 

302  10 

1.04 

70.3 

12.9 

1,826 

494,654 

2,009,846 

1,100  68 

270  89 

91 

46.6 

24.1 

221 

100,562 

254,732 

1,152  63 

455  03 

1  61 

28.9 

39.5 

515 

164,710 

384,378 

746  36 

319  S3 

1  30 

10.6 

42.9 

40,969,988  bricks. 

1,496 

4S2.365 

746,321 

49S  88 

322  44 

1  35 

10.2 

64.6 

227,147  squares. 

9,994 

3, 840.09S 

8,439,801 

844  49 

3S4  24 

1  61 

25.7 

45.5 

2,725 

962,342 

8,049,657 

2,954  00 

353  15 

1  IS 

70. 

11.9 

SS7,242  dozens. 

3,815 

1,292,042 

5,638,377 

1,477  95 

33S  67 

1  21 

57.1 

22.9 

4, 136,243  pairs. 

110 

30,936 

319,100 

2,900  91 

281  24 

95 

63. 

9.7 

142,000  dozens. 

490 

121,160 

525.607 

1,285  10 

296  23 

1  22 

54.1 

23.1 

65.S67  dozens. 

6SS 

167.380 

1 , 362,314 

1,980  11 

243  29 

79 

59.8 

12.3 

1,034,234  pieces. 
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YEAR  1896. 

RECAPITULATION  OF  COMPARATIVE  TABLE  BY  YEARS,  1896  SERIES. 


Character  of  Industries. 

Number 

estab- 

Capital  in¬ 
vested  in 

Value  of 

Aver¬ 

age 

lish- 

plants  and 

basic  ma- 

num- 

ments 

fixed  work- 

terial. 

ber  of 

con¬ 

sidered. 

ing  capi¬ 
tal. 

days  in 
opera¬ 
tion. 

Dress  trimming's,  braids,  etc.,  . 

8 

$1,158,296 

$536,719 

287 

Shirts  and  shirt  waists,  . 

941,300 

1, 022, 287 

284 

Neckwear,  . 

179, 5S4 

281,387 

301 

Cotton  and  woolen  cloths . 

28 

3,443,847 

3,014,348 

269 

Carpets . 

3,390,625 

2,332,148 

263 

Clothing,  . 

1,744,534 

1,578,537 

281 

Cotton  goods,  . 

22 

3,872,649 

1,812,136 

250 

Woolen  and  worsted  cloths,  . 

15 

2,859,817 

1,841,061 

268 

Lace  goods,  . 

741,000 

190,499 

274 

Chenille  goods,  . 

485,000 

307,395 

277 

Upholstery  goods . 

10 

1,867,322 

1,427,820 

294 

Knit  goods,  underwear,  . 

16 

1,835,000 

1,897,765 

271 

Hosiery,  . 

37 

2,250,118 

1,792,271 

258 

Silk — Broad  goods,  thrown  silk,  yarns,  etc . 

7 

1,874,700 

2,441,078 

269 

Silk— Broad  goods  and  ribbons . 

3 

1,675,000 

732,000 

301 

Silks — Ribbons,  . 

4 

311,882 

309,883 

298 

Building  brick,  . . 

41 

4,546,100 

192,643 

224 

Fire  brick,  . 

18 

2,240,600 

423, 138 

283 

Slate  roofing,  etc.,  tonnage,  . 

1,221,451 

32,540 

234 

School  slates,  cases,  . 

8 

98,000 

68,931 

1S9 

Fur  and  felt  hats . 

2,773,726 

443,621 

307 

Wool  hats,  . 

S 

418,997 

305, 3S1 

266 

Wall  paper,  . . 

5 

460,000 

545,913 

23S 

Woolen  and  worsted  fabrics . 

17 

2,994,836 

2,093,613 

248 

Woolen  and  worsted  yarns,  . 

13 

3,169,270 

1,953,445 

251 

Rugs,  yarns  etc.,  . 

6 

5,996,733 

2,176,255 

256 

Carpet  yarns,  . 

12 

998,500 

S89.240 

264 

Cotton  yarns,  . 

S 

1,300,200 

778,744 

263 

Worsted  yarns,  . 

9 

2,015,617 

1,338,892 

239 

Cotton  and  woolen  yarns . 

5 

883,000 

4S7.965 

269 

Woolen  blankets,  flannels,  etc . 

5 

669,730 

620,465 

304 

919 

$214, SIS, 829 

$100,764,070 

269 
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YEAR  1896. 

RECAPITULATION  OF  COMPARATIVE  TABLE  BY  YEARS,  1896  SERIES. 


Value 
of  pro¬ 
duc¬ 
tions 

Aver- 

Rela¬ 

tive 

per 

cent. 

basic 

Rela¬ 

tive 

per 

Number 

Aggregate 

Market 

dur- 

age 

Aver- 

ma- 

cent. 

Total  production  In 

of  per- 

amount 

value  of 

ing  the 

yearly 

age 

terlal 

wages 

tons,  or  given 

sons  em- 

of  wages 

produc- 

year 

earn- 

daily 

to 

to 

quantity. 

ployed. 

paid. 

tion. 

per 

each 

em¬ 

ploye. 

ings. 

wage. 

value 

of 

pro¬ 

duc¬ 

tion. 

value 

pro¬ 

duc¬ 

tion. 

1.104 

$293,043 

$1,218,500  $1,103  71 

$270  S7 

$0  94 

44. 

24.5 

1,954 

555,092 

2,204,868 

1,128  39 

284  OS 

1  00 

46.4 

25.2 

232,371  dozens. 

266 

98,556 

501,083 

1.8S3  77 

370  51 

1  23 

56.2 

19.7 

4,618 

1,461,944 

5,639,616 

1,221  22 

316  57 

1  18 

53.4 

25.9 

2,486 

S68.200 

3,977,283 

1,599  87 

349  23 

1  33 

58.6 

21.8 

10,752,952  yards. 

2,933 

615,563 

2,894,340 

986  82 

209  87 

75 

54.5 

21.3 

3,778 

1,005,976 

3,433,814 

90S  90 

266  27 

1  07 

52.8 

29.3 

2,257 

711,416 

3,303,957 

1,463  87 

315  21 

1  18 

55.7 

21.5 

763 

193,765 

909,289 

1,191  73 

253  95 

93 

20.9 

21.3 

660 

148,438 

537,678 

814  66 

224  91 

81 

57.2 

27.6 

1,938 

674,424 

2,674,368 

1,379  96 

348  00 

1  18 

53.4 

25.2 

2,505 

658,608 

3,205,419 

1,279  61 

262  92 

97 

59.2 

20.5 

5,370 

1,267,837 

4,163,S41 

775  39 

236  10 

91 

43. 

30.4 

5,094,789  dozens. 

2,494 

628,994 

3,643,308 

1,460  S3 

252  20 

94 

67. 

17.3 

1,376 

340,255 

1,510,181 

1,097  52 

247  28 

82 

27.8 

12.9 

2,626,571  yards. 

431 

125,802 

705,120 

1,636  01 

291  88 

98 

43.9 

17.8 

10,319,945  yards. 

2,268 

765,253 

1,796,146 

791  95 

337  41 

1  51 

10.7 

42.6 

256,041,072  bricks. 

1,868 

727,162 

1,639,926 

877  90 

389  26 

1  37 

25.8 

44.3 

329,925  tons. 

934 

284,706 

430,376 

460  70 

304  S2 

1  30 

7.6 

66.2 

36,977  tons. 

197 

30,795 

125,804 

63S  59 

156  32 

83 

54.8 

24.5 

34,725  cases. 

963 

3S5.170 

1,447,818 

1,503  45 

399  97 

1  30 

30.6 

26.6 

47,026  dozens. 

456 

143,829 

589,293 

1,292  31 

315  41 

1  19 

51.8 

24.4 

1S7,988  dozens. 

482 

156,068 

1,044,811 

2,167  66 

323  79 

1  36 

52.3 

17.9 

21,822,000  rolls. 

2,817 

796,935 

3,921,S46 

1,392  21 

282  90 

1  14 

53.4 

20.3 

1,721 

480,490 

2,969,351 

1,725  31 

279  18 

1  11 

65.8 

16.2 

11,958,353  pounds. 

3,428 

1,093,507 

4,401,046 

1,283  S5 

318  98 

1  25 

49.4 

24.8 

595 

201,553 

1,295,455 

2,177  24 

338  74 

1  28 

68.6 

15.6 

5,834  tons. 

720 

174,570 

1,166,180 

1,619  70 

270  24 

1  03 

66.8 

16.7 

7,953,685  pounds. 

1,406 

375,736 

2.263,571 

1,609  94 

267  24 

1  12 

59.1 

16.6 

3, 199,520  pounds. 

637 

189,018 

832,459 

1,306  84 

296  73 

1  10 

58.6 

22.7 

4, OSS,  190  pounds. 

717 

257,057 

1,282,412 

1,788  58 

358  52 

1  18 

48.4 

20. 

145,932 

$54,667,340 

$204,860,629 

$1,403  SI 

$374  61 

$1  39 

49.4 

2G.7 
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YEAR  1897. 

RECAPITULATION  OF  COMPARATIVE  TABLE  BY  YEARS,  1896  SERIES. 


Number 
of  estab- 

Capital  in¬ 
vested  in 

Value  of 

Average 

number 

Character  of  Industries. 

lish- 

ments  con¬ 
sidered. 

plants  and 
fixed  work¬ 
ing-  capital. 

basic  ma¬ 
terial. 

of  days 
in  opera¬ 
tion. 

of  persons 
employed. 

Steel  castings . 

Steel  billets,  slabs,  blooms,  etc., 


Tool  steel,  .  2 

Iron  and  steel  specialties .  3 

Iron  and  steel  forgings,  .  7 

Iron  specialties .  2 

Malleable  iron,  .  4 

Eolts,  nuts,  etc .  S 

Spikes  and  rivets .  2 

Wire  nails,  .  2 

Tacks  and  small  nails,  .  4 

Wire,  .  G 

Wire  Rope,  .  2 

Wire  goods .  4 

Wagon  and  carriage  axles,  .....  4 

Carriage  and  wagon  springs .  2 

Scales,  etc .  5 

Stoves,  heaters,  ranges,  etc.,  ..  39 

Bath  boilers,  tanks,  etc .  2 

Hardware  specialties,  .  14 

Edge  tools,  .  12 

Wrenches,  picks,  etc.,  .  5 

Locomotives  and  cars  built  and 

repaired .  3 

Car  springs .  3 

Car  wheels  and  car  axles .  2 

Freight  and  street  cars,  etc. ,  . . .  5 

Wrought  iron  pipes  and  tubes,  ..  5 

Cast  iron  pipe;  .  3 

Brass,  copper  and  bronze  rods, . .  24 

Iron  and  steel  bridges,  .  8 

Locomotives,  stationary  engines, 

etc .  9 

Engines,  boilers,  etc .  10 

Street  railway  switches,  etc .  2 


$5,316,197 

$402,115 

310 

1,068 

13,223,900 

7,368,078 

291 

1,289 

558,000 

72,33S 

250 

149 

141,000 

44,507 

285 

152 

430,000 

122,710 

281 

244 

45,000 

77,228 

301 

45 

493,925 

455,890 

292 

1,404 

1,918,214 

591,791 

262 

966 

135,000 

99,564 

284 

51 

905,000 

792,350 

247 

599 

163,500 

40,862 

209 

114 

522,100 

151,647 

271 

150 

700,000 

230,111 

303 

166 

79,450 

31,563 

299 

88 

469,475 

145,815 

278 

313 

125,000 

22,096 

260 

40 

173,500 

SS, 826 

2S7 

131 

5,607, 709 

360,896 

228 

3,628 

54,000 

51,163 

305 

28 

3,246,189 

66S.0S9 

270 

2,643 

1,613,064 

225,034 

227 

827 

571,000 

152,785 

266 

293 

1,464,400 

3,276,309 

2S2 

5,742 

1,910,000 

431,855 

279 

300 

500,000 

164,452 

289 

293 

692,516 

223,958 

214 

505 

13,505,000 

7,101,673 

29S 

5,110 

613,059 

767, 967 

302 

615 

2,616,148 

1,281,432 

294 

1,457 

961,050 

1,731,721 

2.8 

1,177 

11,643,157 

3,933,971 

306 

5,651 

3, 924.9S8 

1,325,287 

294 

1,690 

1,758,700 

723, 597 

306 

728 
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Aggregate 
amount  of 
wages  paid. 

Market 
value  of 
produc¬ 
tion. 

Value  of 
produc¬ 
tions  dur¬ 
ing  the 
year  per 
each  em¬ 
ploye. 

Average 

yearly 

earnings. 

Average 

daily 

wage. 

Relative 
per  cent, 
basic  ma¬ 
terial  to 
value  of 
produc¬ 
tion. 

Relative 
per  cent, 
wages  to 
value  of 
produc¬ 
tion. 

Total 
produc¬ 
tion  in 
tons,  or 
given 
quantity. 

$ 17S  303 

$1,301,020 

$1,302  45 

$447  83 

$1  44 

28.9 

34.4 

•18,313 

6"2.077 

10,517,987 

3,100  71 

490  36 

1  69 

70.0 

S.6 

•675. 1S7 

72, 164 

243,469 

1,634  02 

484  32 

1  94 

29.7 

29.6 

•528 

51,996 

£27,244 

1,485  16 

342  OS 

1  20 

19.7 

23.0 

•1,115 

120,823 

315,364 

1,2  2  2S 

495  IS 

1  76 

3S.9 

38.3 

•3,553 

22,700 

119,167 

2,618  16 

504  44 

1  68 

64.8 

19.1 

*2,510 

617,054 

1,627,267 

1,159  C2 

460  86 

1  58 

28.0 

39.8 

*27,466 

308,826 

1,221,990 

1,265  00 

31S  97 

1  22 

48.4 

25.2 

18,219 

159,246 

3,122  47 

357  24 

1  26 

62.5 

11.4 

*4,416 

230, 3S7 

1,346,116 

2,247  27 

3S4  62 

1  56 

58.9 

17.1 

•39,781 

31,752 

107,112 

939  58 

278  53 

1  33 

38.1 

29.6 

*1,474 

60,682 

300,614 

2,004  09 

404  55 

1  49 

50.4 

20.2 

•4,048 

74,810 

596,192 

3,591  52 

450  67 

1  49 

38. 6 

12.3 

•3,420 

27,354 

99,311 

1.12S  53 

310  S4 

1  04 

31.  S 

27.5 

15S.329 

491,920 

1,571  03 

505  84 

1  82 

29.6 

32.2 

20,799 

62,864 

1,571  60 

519  98 

2  00 

35.1 

33.1 

•563 

74,385 

263,089 

2,00S  31 

567  82 

1  9S 

33.8 

2S.3 

1.6S3.743 

4,267  423 

1,623  S3 

464  10 

2  04 

20.2 

39.5 

12,498 

63,699 

2,274  97 

446  36 

1  46 

4S.9 

19.6 

1,053,746 

2,686.482 

1,013  45 

39S  69 

1  48 

21.9 

39.2 

304, 9SS 

781, 832 

945  38 

368  79 

1  62 

28.5 

39.0 

123,034 

462,043 

1,576  94 

419  91 

1  58 

33.0 

26.6 

3,019,356 

6, 534  49S 

1,1:8  02 

525  84 

1  86 

50.2 

46.2 

161,177 

1,088,057 

3,626  85 

537  26 

1  93 

39.7 

14. S 

*12,543 

72,701 

327,822 

1,614  89 

35S  13 

1  24 

50.2 

22.2 

124,000 

426,156 

843  87 

243  54 

1  15 

52.6 

29.0 

2,045,620 

11,341,565 

2,219  49 

400  32 

1  34 

62.6 

18.0 

*297,601 

250,934 

1,184,240 

1,925  59 

408  02 

1  35 

64.8 

21.2 

*72,030 

61S.743 

2,345,536 

1,609  S4 

424  67 

1  44 

54.6 

26.4 

564, S17 

3,115,371 

2,646  S7 

479  8S 

1  61 

55.6 

18.1 

*54.013 

3,032,837 

8,581,117 

1, 5C9  67 

536  69 

1  75 

46.1 

35.6 

840, S96 

2,658,616 

1,573  15 

497  57 

1  09 

49.9 

31.6 

355, 302 

1,311,129 

1,801  00 

488  05 

1  59 

52. 2 

27.1 

Tops. 
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YEAR  1897. 

RECAPITULATION  OF  COMPARATIVE  TABLE  BY  YEARS,  1896  SERIES. 


Number 
of  estab- 

Capital  in¬ 
vested  in 

Value  o£ 

Average 

number 

Number 

Character  of  Industries. 

lish- 

ments  con¬ 
sidered. 

plants  and 
fixed  work¬ 
ing-  capital. 

basic  ma¬ 
terial. 

of  days 
in  opera¬ 
tion. 

of  persons 
employed. 

Railway  supplies,  .  1 

Iron  vessels  and  engines,  .  4 

Boilers,  tanks,  stacks,  etc.,  .  21 

Machinery,  .  21 

Foundries  and  machine  shops,..  25 

Files,  etc.,  .  3 

Saws .  3 

Plumbers’  supplies,  .  3 

Electric  supplies .  4 

Shovels,  spades,  scoops,  etc.,  ..  8 

Safes  and  vault  doors,  .  2 

Iron  beds,  .  2 

Ornamental  metal  work .  2 

Metal  and  metallic  goods,  .  3 

Building  iron  work,  .  1 

Structural  iron  work .  1 

Iron  chains,  .  5 

Iron  fences  and  railing,  .  7 

Agricultural  implements,-  .  13 

Steam  pump,  .  2 

Bicycles,  .  5 

Pianos  and  organs,  .  4 

Tinware,  .  5 

Paper  manufactories,  .  10 

Cigars,  .  53 

Book  binding,  .  3 

Cordage,  rope  and  twine,  .  6 

Paper,  paper  boxes,  envelopes, 

etc. ,  27 

Pottery .  3 

Paving  brick,  . .  9 

Slate  roofiing,  etc.,  squares .  18 

Window  glass,  bottles  and  table 

goods,  .  30 

Glazed  and  chrome  kid,  .  7 


$1,000,000 

$400,000 

300 

500 

7,424,993 

2,191,961 

305 

3,706 

1,624,265 

863,908 

285 

1,128 

8,921,924 

1,698,519 

309 

3,853 

3,062,486 

1,049,859 

295 

2,101 

510,000 

92,201 

266 

316 

335,000 

26,812 

210 

50 

2,043,751 

* 

269 

921 

12,845,743 

1,365,199 

297 

2,173 

651,100 

276,009 

219 

511 

68,000 

63,173 

301 

125 

6,900 

8,955 

-296 

30 

336,000 

17S.204 

295 

273 

2S0.400 

50,060 

258 

207 

73,000 

20,158 

300 

113 

750,000 

666,741 

303 

549 

258,542 

126,244 

272 

231 

42, 500 

58,623 

298 

100 

2,207,000 

1,053,199 

293 

1,424 

376,974 

127,524 

307 

140 

553,000 

624,666 

253 

•  520 

336,000 

109,435 

295 

182 

374,000 

216,243 

301 

275 

4,502,464 

1,562,749 

277 

1,555 

3,370,251 

3,643,289 

289 

8,211 

126,500 

62,018 

280 

137 

3,265,000 

3,491,548 

317 

2,129 

1,504, 2S4 

967,556 

301 

1,911 

585,000 

72,400 

279 

225 

611,500 

32,756 

244 

507 

810,414 

81,911 

239 

1,563 

15,616,882 

2,296,155 

255 

10,031 

4,668.915 

7,036,904 

301 

3,255 

♦Incomplete  returns  of  value  of  basic  material. 
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YEAR  1897. 

RECAPITULATION  OF  COMPARATIVE  TABLE  BY  YEARS,  1896  SERIES. 


Aggregate 
amount  of 
wages  paid. 

Market 
value  of 
produc¬ 
tion. 

Value  of 
produc¬ 
tions  dur¬ 
ing  the 
year  for 
each  em¬ 
ploye. 

Average 

yearly 

earnings. 

Averaga 

daily 

wage. 

Relative 
per  cent, 
basic  ma¬ 
terial  to 
value  of 
produc¬ 
tion. 

Relative 
per  cent, 
wages  to 
value  of 
produc¬ 
tion. 

Total 
produc¬ 
tion  in 
tons,  or 
given 
quantity. 

$220,000 

$1,218,000 

$2,436  00 

$440  00 

$1  47 

32.8 

18.0 

•15,225 

2,024,270 

4,949,232 

1,335  46 

546  22 

1  79 

44.3 

40.9 

535,025 

1,904,346 

1, 688  26 

474  32 

1  66 

45.4 

28.1 

1,970,570 

5,451,809 

1,414  95 

511  44 

1  66 

31.2 

36.1 

995,718 

2, 965.52S 

1,411  48 

473  93 

1  61 

35.4 

33.6 

110,805 

329,533 

952  40 

320  24 

1  20 

28.0 

33.6 

21,557 

71,437 

1,428  75 

431  14 

2  05 

37.5 

30.2 

377,191 

962,000 

1,0 '4  52 

459  55 

1  52 

39.2 

1,184,647 

3,463,804 

1,594  02 

545  17 

1  84 

39.4 

*4.2 

202,067 

S03.048 

1,571  52 

395  43 

1  81 

34.4 

25.2 

59,906 

157,476 

1,259  81 

479  25 

1  59 

40.1 

38.0 

6,191 

19,905 

663  50 

206  33 

70 

45.0 

31.1 

158,948 

420,546 

1,540  46 

582  23 

1  97 

42.4 

37.8 

65,701 

184,101 

8S9  37 

317  41 

1  23 

27.2 

35.7 

63.9IS 

139,837 

1,237  50 

566  35 

1  89 

14.4 

45.8 

•2,200 

280,454 

1,109,451 

2,020  86 

510  84 

1  69 

60.9 

25.3 

96,671 

336,049 

1,453  C6 

418  49 

1  54 

37.6 

28.8 

•4,898 

4S.923 

145,641 

1.456  41 

489  23 

1  64 

40.3 

33.6 

625,572 

2,527,451 

1,774  89 

439  31 

1  50 

41.7 

24.7 

103,105 

249,488 

1,782  06 

736  46 

2  40 

51.1 

41.3 

244,099 

912,628 

1,755  05 

469  42 

1  86 

68.4 

26.7 

90,853 

287,424 

1,579  25 

499  19 

1  69 

38.1 

31.6 

106,907 

467,000 

1,698  18 

3S8  75 

1  29 

46.3 

22.9 

615,092 

3,499,186 

2,250  28 

395  56 

1  43 

44.7 

17.6 

*61,895 

2,303,845 

9,214,314 

1,122  19 

280  58 

97 

39.5 

25.4 

4398, 848. 53S 

66,378 

162,373 

1,185  20 

484  51 

1  73 

38.2 

40.9 

687,023 

4.729.S13 

2,221  61 

322  70 

1  02 

73.8 

14.5 

511,220 

2,C49,f73 

1,072  25 

267  51 

89 

47.2 

24.9 

96,771 

243,197 

1.080  88 

430  09 

1  54 

29.8 

39. S 

168,302 

405,820 

800  43 

331  93 

1  36 

8.7 

41.5 

146,102,186 

518,904 

S43.486 

539  67 

331  99 

1  39 

9.7 

61.5 

1262,261 

4,141,286 

9,287,567 

925  89 

412  85 

1  62 

24.7 

44.6 

1,285,138 

10,649,292 

3,271  67 

394  82 

1  31 

66.8 

12.7 

ttl, 139,807 

♦Tons. 

tCigars. 

$Brieks. 

§Squares. 

ttDozens. 
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YEAR  1897. 

RECAPITULATION  OF  COMPARATIVE  TABLE  BY  YEARS,  1896  SERIES. 


Number 
of  estab- 

Capital  in¬ 
vested  in 

Value  of 

Average 

number 

Number 

Character  of  Industries. 

lish- 

ments  con¬ 
sidered. 

plants  and 
fixed  work¬ 
ing  capital. 

basic  ma¬ 
terial. 

of  days 
in  opera¬ 
tion. 

of  persons 
employed. 

Men’s,  Women’s,  Misses  and 

children’s  shoes,  .  IS 

Suspenders,  .  2 

Hats  and  caps,  .  3 

Umbrellas  and  parasols,  .  6 

Dress  trimmings,  braids,  etc.,..  8 

Shirts  and  shirt  waists,  .  11 

Neckwear,  . 5 

Cotton  and  woolen  cloths,  .  28 

Carpets .  20 

Clothing,  .  9 

Cotton  goods,  .  22 

Woolen  and  worsted  cassimeres, .  15 

Lace  goods,  .  3 

Chenille  goods .  4 

Upholstery  goods,  .  10 

Knit  goods,  underwear .  16 

Hosiery,  .  37 

Silk,  broad  goods,  thrown  silk,... 

yarns,  etc.,  .  7 

Silk,  broad  goods  and  ribbons,  3 

Silks,  ribbons,  .  4 

Building  brick .  41 

Fire  brick .  18 

Slate  roofing,  etc.,  tonnage, .  7 

School  slates,  .  3 

Fur  and  felt  hats,  .  5 

Wool  hats,  .  8 

Wall  paper,  .  5 

Woolen  and  worsted  fabrics,  ....  17 

Woolen  and  worsted  yarns .  13 

Rugs,  yarns,  etc.,  .  6 

Carpet  yarns,  .  12 

Cotton  yarns,  .  8 

Worsted  yarns,  .  9 

Cotton  and  woolen  yarns .  5 

Woolen  blankets,  flannels,  etc.,  5 


919 


52,615,705 

$3,553,381 

291 

4,032 

62,000 

233,500 

403 

120 

307,789 

418,877 

289 

4S9 

437, 0C0 

865,091 

307 

667 

1,176,796 

6S5.631 

295 

1,393 

95S, 300 

1,012,614 

296 

1,953 

174,099 

255,057 

303 

242 

3,569,446 

3,916,856 

2S7 

4,937 

3,480,181 

3,077,136 

290 

2,958 

1,761,016 

1.2S6.814 

300 

3,377 

3,930,764 

1,977,973 

278 

3,857 

2,901,733 

2,386,292 

277 

2,526 

741,300 

252,059 

296 

855 

485,000 

345,695 

297 

728 

1,875,721 

1,498,440 

299 

2,059 

1,884,500 

2,111,074 

289 

2,757 

2,422,751 

2,201,154 

2S9 

6,126 

1,924,700 

3,397,403 

301 

3,643 

1,675,100 

1,025,655 

301 

2,121 

394,180 

459,658 

299 

535 

4,575,107 

178,207 

217 

2,021 

2,421,783 

382,434 

281 

1,928 

1,241,800 

40,436 

230 

910 

S7, 000 

77,915 

234 

174 

2,782,743 

476, 65S 

308 

1 , 048 

504, 035 

377,733 

254 

507 

545,500 

639, 15S 

266 

501 

3, ISO, 727 

2.9S1.503 

2S9 

3,343 

2,519,270 

2,512,458 

290 

1.S17 

5,579,779 

2,174,431 

273 

3,369 

1,012,575 

1,326,068 

295 

657 

1,302,175 

775,158 

277 

759 

2,124,920 

2,059,975 

289 

1,823 

978,015 

528,826 

291 

696 

6S7,000 

638,333 

301 

719 

$217,376  549 

$110,370,331 

277 

151,595 

Total, 
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YEAR  1897. 


RECAPITULATION 

OF  COMPARATIVE  TABLE 

BY  YEARS,  18% 

SERIES. 

Aggregate 
amount  of 
wages  paid. 

Market 
value  of 
produc¬ 
tion. 

Value  of 
produc¬ 
tions  dur¬ 
ing  the 
year  per 
each  em¬ 
ploye. 

Average 

yearly 

earnings. 

Average 

daily 

wage. 

Relative 
per  cent, 
basic  ma¬ 
terial  to 
value  of 
produc¬ 
tion. 

Relative 
per  cent, 
wages  to 
value  of 
produc¬ 
tion. 

Total 
produc- 
tion  in 
tons,  or 
given 
quantity. 

$1,410,546 

$6,030,847 

$1,495  75 

$352  32 

$1  21 

58.9 

23.4 

•4,610,460 

33,936 

349,100 

2,909  17 

282  SO 

70 

66.9 

9.7 

$$152,000 

179,336 

782,060 

1,599  30 

366  74 

1  27 

52.9 

22.9 

ttl03.914 

199,856 

1,436,838 

2,155  IS 

299  63 

97 

60.2 

13.9 

$1,095,602 

380,240 

1,471,696 

1,056  49 

272  97 

93 

46.6 

25.8 

519,631 

2.041,342 

1,045  23 

266  07 

90 

49.6 

25.5- 

$$204,576 

S4.38I 

455,956 

1 . 884  11 

348  6S 

1  15 

55.9 

18.5 

1,689,022 

6,632, 353 

1,347  45 

344  51 

1 20 

58.7 

25.5 

1,093,072 

5,026,839 

1,699  40 

3C9  53 

1  27 

61.2 

21.7 

§§13,612,975 

632,711 

3,058,304 

905  63 

187  36 

62 

42.1 

20.7 

1,172,367 

3,962,103 

1,027  25 

303  93 

1  09 

49.9 

29.6 

855,133 

4,160,239 

1,646  96 

33S  53 

1  22 

57.4 

20.6 

223,436 

1,086,945 

1,271  28 

261  33 

S8 

23.2 

20.6 

181,224 

613,450 

842  65 

24S  93 

84 

56.4 

29.5 

763,  f06 

2,864,(02 

1,390  97 

371  79 

1  24 

52.3 

26.7 

726,134 

3.62S, 944 

1,316  27 

263  38 

91 

58.2 

20.0 

522, S02 

4,946,224 

807  41 

24S  58 

86 

46.3 

39.  S 

$16,033,161 

840,337 

4.970,593 

1,364  42 

230  67 

77 

6S.4 

16.9 

492,634 

2,414,705 

1.13S  47 

232  26 

77 

42.5 

20.4 

§§3,910,790 

187,491 

897,892 

1,674  56 

350  45 

1  17 

51.4 

20. 

§§9,934,072 

696,380 

1,614,813 

799  02 

344  57 

1  59 

11.3 

43.1 

1224.143,398 

719, 30S 

1,570,074 

814  35 

373  OS 

1  33 

24.4 

45.8 

••330,914 

296,492 

553,077 

607  78 

335  82 

1  47 

7.3 

53.6 

••45,860 

29,694 

.45,441 

841  63 

170  65 

73 

53.2 

20.3 

*♦♦39  629 

314,651 

1,538,607 

1,487  22 

491  OS 

1  59 

30.6 

33.0 

ttsi, 025 

158,571 

714,316 

1,408  91 

312  7S 

1  23 

52.9 

22.2 

tt211.456 

169,043 

1,238, OCO 

2,471  06 

337  41 

1  27 

51.6 

13.7  f+t27, 568,793 

1,054,239 

5,323,713 

1,592  49 

315  36 

1  09 

56.0 

19.8 

564,008 

3,781,819 

2,081  35 

310  41 

1  07 

66.4 

14.9  $$$14,075,749 

1,072,563 

4,406,440 

1,307  94 

318  36 

1  17 

49.4 

24.4 

245,091 

1,828,831 

2.7S3  64 

373  05 

1  27 

72.5 

13.4 

•*7,361 

213,940 

1.1S4.S31 

1,561  04 

281  87 

1  02 

65.4 

1S.1 

$$$8,552,212 

489,454 

3,446,514 

1,890  57 

268  49 

93 

59.8 

14.2 

+$$4,558,425 

218,632 

990,280 

1,422  82 

314  13 

1  08 

53.4 

22.1 

$$$4,415,906 

264,403 

1,221,499 

1,698  89 

'367  74 

1  22 

52.3 

21.6 

$77,608,479 

$223,601,223 

$1,475  65 

386  61 

$1  40 

49.5 

25.7 

•Palis.  ttDozens. 

^Pieces. 

§§Yards.  fBricks.  •♦Tons. 

•••Cases. 

tttRolls.  $$$Pounds. 
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RESUME. 

THE  SAME  ESTABLISHMENTS  FOR  THE  YEARS  1896-1897. 


Years. 

Number 

of  es¬ 
tablish¬ 
ments 

consid¬ 

ered. 

Capital  in¬ 
vested  in 
plants  and 
fixed  work¬ 
ing  capi¬ 
tal. 

Value  of 

basic  ma¬ 
terial. 

Average 
number  of 
days  in 
operation. 

Number 
of  persons 
employed. 

1896,  . 

919 

5214,818,829 

$100,764,070 

269 

145,932 

1897, . 

919 

217,376,549 

110,370,331 

277 

151,595 

(Note — Cost  basic  material,  plumbers’  supplies,  three  establishments  not  in¬ 
cluded.) 
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RESUME. 

THE  SAME  ESTABLISHMENTS  FOR  THE  YEARS  1896-1897. 


Aggregate 
amount 
of  wages 
paid. 

Market 

value  of 
production. 

Value  of 
produc¬ 
tion 

during  the 
year  to 
each  em¬ 
ploye. 

Average 

yearly 

earnings. 

Average 

daily 

wage. 

Relative 
per  cent. 

basic 

material 

to  value 
of  produc¬ 
tion. 

Relative 
per  cent, 
wages 

to  value 
of  produc¬ 
tion. 

$54,667,340 

$204,860,629 

$1,403  81 

$374  61 

$1  39 

49.4 

26.7 

57,608,459 

223,601,223 

1,475  65 

386  61 

1  40 

49.5 

25.7 
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COMPARISON  OF  TOTALS,  ALL  ESTABLISHMENTS  (919),  FOR 

THE  YEARS,  1896,  1897. 


Total 

number 

of  es¬ 
tablish- 

Totals. 

Increase  (  +  )  or  de¬ 
crease  ( — )  l’897  as 
compared  with 
1896. 

ments 

consid¬ 

ered. 

Amounts. 

Percent¬ 

age. 

CAPITAL  INVESTED. 


1896,  . 

1897 . 

VALUE  OF  BASIC  MATERIAL 

1896,  . 

1897,  . 

AVERAGE  NUMBER  OF  DAYS 
IN  OPERATION. 

1896,  . 

1897,  . 

NUMBER  OF  PERSONS  EM¬ 
PLOYED. 

1896,  . 

1897,  . 

AGGREGATE  AMOUNT  OF 
WAGES  PAID. 

1896,  . 

1897,  . 

MARKET  VALUE  OF  PRODUC¬ 
TION. 

1896  . 

1897,  . 

AVERAGE  YEARLY  EARNINGS. 
1896,  . 

1897  . 


919 

$214,818,829 

919 

217,376,549 

+2,557,720 

+1.19 

919 

$100,764,070 

919 

110,370,331 

+9,606,261 

+9.53 

919 

269 

919 

277 

+8 

+2.97 

919 

145,932 

919 

151,595 

+5,663 

+3.88 

919 

$54,667,340 

919 

57,608,459 

+2,941,119 

+5.38 

919 

$204,860,629 

919 

223,601,223 

+18,740,594 

+9.15 

919 

$374  61 

919 

386  61 

+12  00 

+3.20 

Note — In  basic  material  eliminating  the  three  plumbing  establishments.) 
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COMPARISON  OF  TOTALS,  ALL  ESTABLISHMENTS  (019),  FOB 
THE  YEARS  18!)G,  181)7 — Continued. 


Total 

Increase  (+)  or  de- 

number 

crease  (- 

-)  1897  as 

of  es- 

compared  with 

tablish- 

Totals. 

1896. 

ments 

consid¬ 

ered. 

Amounts. 

Percent¬ 

age. 

AVERAGE  DAILY  WAGE. 


1896  .  919  i  39  . 

1897  .  919  1  40  +1  +0.07 


VALUE  OF  PRODUCTION  DUR¬ 
ING  THE  YEAR  TO  EACH  EM¬ 
PLOYE. 


1896,  .  919  1,403  81  . 

1897 .  919  1,475  65  +71  84  +5.12 


RELATIVE  PER  CENT.  BASIC 
MATERIAL  TO  VALUE  OF 
PRODUCTION. 


1896  .  919  49.4  . 

1897  .  919  49.5  +0.1 


RELATIVE  PER  CENT.  WAGES 
TO  VALUE  OF  PRODUCTION. 

919  26.7 


1896, 

1897, 


919 


25.7 


—1.0 
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STATISTICS  OF  INDIVIDUAL  TIME  AND  EARNINGS  FOR 
THE  CALENDAR  YEAR  1897,  IN  THE  MANUFACTURE  OF 
IRON  AND  STEEL. 

(Note. — The  absence  of  time  means  contract  or  piece  work.  No  time  recorded.) 


PIG  IRON. 


Office 

No. 

Occupation. 

January. 

February. 

Mar. 

Time. 

Earnings. 

Time. 

Earnings. 

lime. 

Days. 

Days. 

Days. 

1 

Engineer,  . 

30 

$68  62 

28 

$63  00 

31 

2 

Engineer,  . 

31 

69  75 

28 

63  00 

31 

3 

Engineer,  . 

31 

69  75 

28 

63  00 

30 

4 

Fireman,  . 

-  30 

45  00 

27 

40  50 

29 

5 

Fireman,  . . 

29 

40  60 

28 

39  20 

30 

6 

Fireman,  . 

29 

43  50 

27 

40  50 

29 

7 

Hot  blast  stoves,  . 

31 

54  25 

27 

47  25 

29 

8 

Hot  blast  stoves,  . 

30 

52  50 

28 

49  00 

28 

9 

Hot  blast  stoves,  . 

30 

52  50 

27 

47  25 

28 

10 

Keeper,  . 

30 

63  00 

27 

56  70 

24 

11 

Keeper,  . 

31 

62  00 

26 

52  00 

31 

12 

Keeper,  . 

29 

61  95 

25 

52  50 

31 

13 

Helper,  . *. . 

28 

46  20 

25 

41  25 

31 

14 

Helper,  . 

15 

24  75 

27 

44  55 

31 

15 

Helper, . . 

31 

51  15 

18 

29  70 

24 

16 

Top  filler,  . 

27 

48  60 

27 

48  60 

28 

17 

Top  filler,  . 

31 

55  80 

27 

48  60 

30 

18 

Top  filler,  . 

31 

55  80 

26 

47  70 

31 

19 

Filler,  . 

12 

18  00 

25 

38  62 

31 

20 

Filler,  . 

25 

37  87 

26 

39  00 

27 

21 

Filler,  . 

29 

43  50 

26 

39  00 

26 
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STATISTICS  OF  INDIVIDUAL  TIME  AND  EARNINGS  FOR 
THE  CALENDAR  YEAR  1897,  IN  THE  MANUFACTURE  OF 
IRON  AND  STEEL. 


(Note. — The  absence  of  time  means  contract  or  piece  work.  No  time  recorded.) 

PIG  IRON. 


March. 

April. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Earnings. 

Time.j  Earnings. 

Time. 

Earnings. 

Time. 

Earnings. 

Time. 

Earnings. 

Days. 


Days. 


$69 

75 

29 

$65 

25 

69 

75 

29 

65 

25 

69 

75 

29 

65 

25 

43 

50 

28 

42 

00 

42 

70 

29 

40 

60 

43 

50 

28 

42 

00 

50 

75 

27 

47 

69 

49 

00 

29 

50 

75 

49 

00 

28 

49 

87 

51 

45 

29 

60 

90 

62 

00 

27 

54 

00 

65 

10 

28 

58 

SO 

51 

15 

26 

42 

90 

51 

15 

28 

46 

20 

39 

60 

29 

47 

85 

50 

40 

28 

50 

40 

55 

35 

29 

52 

20 

55 

80 

29 

52 

20 

47 

25 

25 

38 

25 

40 

50 

17 

25 

50 

39 

00 

23 

35 

25 

24- 

-9-97 

Days. 

Days. 

31 

$69 

75 

30 

32 

72 

00 

30 

32 

72 

00 

29 

30 

45 

00 

27 

31 

43 

40 

30 

31 

46 

50 

28 

81 

54 

25 

30 

31 

54 

25 

29 

31 

54 

25 

28 

32 

58 

80 

29 

31 

62 

00 

25 

13 

27 

30 

30 

32 

58 

65 

23 

31 

51 

97 

29 

26 

42 

90 

29 

32 

57 

60 

30 

31 

56 

70 

30 

31 

55 

80 

30 

32 

48 

75 

29 

31 

46 

50 

18 

25 

37 

50 

30 

$67 

50 

31 

$69 

75 

67 

50 

31 

69 

75 

65 

25 

29 

65 

25 

40 

50 

23 

34 

50 

40 

60 

30 

42 

00 

42 

00 

29 

43 

50 

52 

50 

30 

52 

50 

51 

62 

29 

50 

75 

49 

00 

30 

52 

50 

61 

95 

26 

55 

12 

50 

00 

31 

62 

00 

63 

00 

30 

63 

00 

38 

78 

25 

41 

25 

47 

85 

30 

50 

33 

47 

85 

24 

40 

42 

54 

00 

23 

42 

75 

54 

00 

30 

54 

00 

54 

00 

30 

54 

00 

43 

50 

29 

44 

25 

27 

75 

29 

43 

50 

45 

00 

22 

33 

00 

370 


DEPARTMENT  OF  IN’i  ERNAL  AFFAIRS— STATISTICS.  Off.  Doc. 


STATISTICS  OF  INDIVIDUAL  TIME  AND  EARNINGS  FOR 
T FIE  CALENDAR  YEAR  1897,  IN  THE  MANUFACTURE  OF 
IRON  AND  STEEL. 


(Note. — The  absence  of  time  means  contract  or  piece  work.  No  time  recorded.) 

PIG  IRON. 


i 

August. 

September. 

Office 

No. 

Occupation. 

1 

Time.  Earnings. 

Time.!  Earnings. 

1 

1 

Engineer,  . 

Days. 

.  31 

$69  75 

Days. 

30 

$67  50 

2 

Engineer . . 

.  31 

69  75 

30 

67  50 

3 

Engineer,  . 

.  31 

69  75 

29 

65  25 

4 

Fireman,  . 

.  30 

45  00 

28 

42  00 

5 

Fireman,  . 

.  31 

43  40 

30 

42  00 

6 

Fireman,  . 

.  30 

45  00 

29 

43  50 

n 

i 

Hot  blast  stoves,  . 

.  30 

52  50 

29 

50  75 

8 

Hot  blast  stoves, . 

.  29 

51  62 

25 

44  62 

9 

Hot  blast  stoves, . 

.  31 

54  25 

30 

53  37 

10 

Keeper,  . 

.  39 

63  00 

28 

59  85 

11 

Keeper,  . 

.  31 

62  00 

24 

48  00 

12 

Keeper,  . 

.  30 

63  00 

30 

63  00 

13 

Helper,  . 

.  30 

49  50 

26 

42  90 

14 

Helper,  . 

.  31 

51  15 

23 

37  95 

15 

Helper,  . 

.  26 

42  90 

28 

47  02 

ID 

Top  filler,  . 

.  31 

55  80 

30 

54  00 

17 

Top  filler . 

.  30 

54  00 

29 

52  20 

18 

Top  filler,  . 

.  31 

55  80 

30 

54  00 

19 

Filler,  . 

.  31 

46  50 

24 

36  00 

20 

Filler,  . . . . . . 

.  29 

43  50 

30 

45  00 

21 

Filler,  . 

.  23 

34  50 

25 

37  50 

No.  9. 
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STATISTICS  OF  INDIVIDUAL 
THE  CALENDAR  YEAR  1897, 
IRON  AND  STEEL. 


TIME  AN1)  EARNINGS  FOB 
IN  THE  MANUFACTURE  OF 


(Note. — The  absence  of  time  means  contract  or  piece  work.  No  time  recorded.) 

PIG  IRON. 


October. 

November. 

December. 

Total 

time. 

Total 

earnings. 

Average 

daily 

wage. 

Time. 

Earnings. 

Time. 

Earnings. 

't  ime. 

Earnings. 

Days. 

Days. 

Days. 

Days. 

31 

$69 

75 

30 

$67 

50 

30 

$67 

50 

362 

$815 

62 

$2 

25 

30 

67 

50 

31 

69 

75 

31 

69 

75 

365 

821 

25 

2 

25 

31 

69 

75 

30 

69 

75 

30 

69 

75 

359 

814 

50 

2 

27 

29 

43 

50 

22 

33 

00 

26 

39 

00 

329 

493 

50 

1 

50 

30 

42 

00 

30 

42 

00 

31 

43 

40 

359 

501 

90 

1 

40 

30 

45 

00 

27 

41 

25 

28 

42 

00 

345 

518 

25 

1 

50 

30 

52 

50 

30 

52 

50 

31 

54 

25 

355 

621 

69 

1 

75 

31 

54 

25 

30 

52 

50 

31 

54 

25 

351 

615 

11 

1 

75 

31 

54 

68 

28 

49 

00 

30 

53 

37 

353 

619 

04 

1 

75 

29 

60 

90 

29 

60 

90 

26 

55 

12 

341 

707 

69 

2 

08 

30 

60 

00 

28 

56 

00 

30 

61 

50 

345 

691 

50 

2 

00 

31 

65 

00 

30 

63 

00 

30 

64 

05 

338 

709 

80 

2 

10 

31 

51 

15 

29 

47 

85 

31 

51 

15 

337 

562 

73 

1 

67 

30 

49 

50 

30 

49 

50 

30 

49 

50 

336 

554 

40 

1 

65 

25 

41 

25 

27 

44 

55 

31 

51 

15 

319 

526 

34 

1 

65 

31 

55 

80 

29 

52 

20 

27 

49 

50 

344 

619 

65 

1 

80 

31 

55 

80 

29 

52 

20 

31 

55 

80 

359 

646 

65 

1 

80 

31 

55 

80 

30 

54 

00 

30 

54 

00 

360 

648 

90 

1 

80 

30 

45 

00 

30 

46 

12 

30 

45 

00 

331 

497 

24 

1 

50 

29 

43 

50 

29 

43 

50 

28 

42 

00 

318 

478 

12 

1 

50 

22 

33 

75 

30 

45 

00 

22 

33 

00 

304 

456 

00 

1 

50 

372 


DEPARTMENT  OF  INTERNAL  AFFAIRS— STATISTICS.  Off.  Doc. 


STATISTICS  OF  INDIVIDUAL  TIME  AND  EARNINGS  FOR 
THF  CALENDAR  YEAR  1897,  IN  THE  MANUFACTURE  OF 
IRON  AND  STEEL — Continued. 


(Note. — The  absence  of  time  means  contract  or  piece  work.  No  time  recorded.) 

PIG  IRON — Continued. 


January. 

February. 

Mar. 

Office 

Occupation. 

No. 

Time. 

Earnings. 

Time.'  Earnings. 

Time. 

Days. 

Days. 

Days. 

22 

Iron  carrier, . 

31 

$66  65 

27 

$58  05 

31 

23 

Iron  carrier, . 

31 

68  20 

27 

59  40 

30 

24 

Iron  carrier, . 

30 

60  00 

27 

56  60 

30 

25 

Laborer, . 

29 

34  80 

26 

31  20 

29 

26 

Laborer, . 

28 

33  60 

26 

31  20 

28 

27 

Laborer, . 

29 

34  80 

23 

28  20 

29 

28 

Ore  unloader,  . 

17 

21  25 

25 

31  25 

30 

29 

Ore  unloader,  . 

25 

31  25 

27 

33  75 

24 

30 

Ore  unloader,  . 

19 

24  37 

17 

22  18 

28 

31 

Blacksmith,  . 

31 

68  20 

29 

63  80 

31 

32 

Blacksmith,  . 

30 

66  00 

16 

32  50 

27 

33 

Carpenter, . 

27 

87  75 

25 

81  25 

27 

34 

Carpenter, . 

27 

51  30 

26 

49  87 

26 

35 

Carpenter, . 

26 

49  87 

25 

47  97 

26 

MACHINE  SHOP. 

Hours. 

Hours. 

Hours. 

36 

Engineer,  . 

, . . .  288 

73  72 

324 

69  12 

377 

37 

Engineer,  . 

. . . .  308 

78  84 

324 

69  12 

336 

38 

Engineer,  . 

. . . .  235 

47  00 

228 

38  00 

294 

39 

Engineer,  . 

. . . .  290 

58  @0 

288 

48  00 

328 

40 

Engineer,  . . 

. . . .  280 

56  00 

314 

52  33 

342 

41 

Engineer,  . 

. . . .  275 

55  00 

324 

54  00 

342 

42 

Fireman,  . 

. . ..  288 

45  60 

228 

37  20 

345 

43 

Fireman,  . 

. . . .  312 

49  40 

300 

47  50 

330 

44 

Fireman,  . 

. . . .  312 

49  40 

288 

45  60 

300 

No.  9. 
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STATISTICS  OF  INDIVIDUAL  TIME  AND  EARNINGS  FOR 
THE  CALENDAR  YEAR  1S97,  IN  THE  MANUFACTURE  OF 
IRON  AND  STEEL— Continued. 

(Note. — The  absence  of  time  means  contract  or  piece  work.  No  time  recorded.) 
PIG  IRON — Continued — Machine  Shop. 


March. 

April. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Earnings. 

Time. 

Earnings. 

Time. 

! 

Earnings. 

Time. 

Earnings. 

Time. 

Earnings. 

Days. 

Days. 

Days. 

Days. 

$66  65 

29 

$62  35 

32 

$68  80 

30 

$64  50 

31 

$66  65 

67  65 

24 

52  80 

31 

68  20 

21 

46  20 

28 

61  60 

60  00 

29 

58  00 

32 

64  00 

30 

60  00 

30 

60  00 

34  80 

26 

31  80 

30 

36  00 

28 

33  60 

29 

34  80 

33  60 

27 

32  40 

30 

36  00 

28 

33  60 

29 

34  80 

35  70 

25 

30  00 

29 

34  80 

27 

33  00 

29 

34  80 

37  50 

19 

23  75 

29 

36  25 

23 

28  75 

22 

27  50 

30  00 

25 

31  25 

25 

31  87 

27 

33  75 

28 

35  00 

35  00 

27 

33  75 

25 

31  25 

28 

35  00 

25 

31  25 

68  75 

31 

69  85 

32 

72  05 

29 

64  90 

28 

62  15 

60  50 

27 

60  50 

28 

61  60 

27 

59  40 

27 

59  40 

87  75 

27 

90  19 

27 

87  75 

23 

77  19 

26 

85  31 

49  87 

23 

53  20 

17 

32  30 

26 

50  82 

25 

48  92 

50  35 

28 

53  20 

28 

54  15 

26 

50  35 

26 

49  87 

Hours. 

Hours 

Hours 

Hours. 

80  42 

379 

80  85 

358 

75  52 

286 

54  14 

288 

55  29 

71  68 

365 

77  86 

360 

76  79 

288 

55  29 

162 

31  10 

49  00 

278 

46  33 

336 

56  00 

246 

36  90 

132 

19  80 

53  00 

356 

59  33 

312 

52  00 

240 

36  90 

108 

16  20 

57  00 

336 

56  00 

322 

53  66 

252 

37  80 

120 

18  00 

57  00 

330 

55  00 

340 

56  00 

246 

36  90 

120 

18  00 

56  62 

324 

51  30 

336 

53  20 

252 

35  91 

222 

31  63 

53  20 

324 

51  30 

280 

44  33 

252 

35  91 

264 

37  62 

47  50 

324 

51  30 

336 

53  20 

261 

37  19 

222 

31  63 

374 


DEPARTMENT  OF  INTERNAL  AFFAIRS— STATISTICS.  Off.  Doc. 


STATISTICS  OF  INDIVIDUAL  TIME  AND  EARNINGS  FOR 
THE  CALENDAR  YEAR  1897,  IN  THE  MANUFACTURE  OF 
IRON  AND  STEEL — Continued. 


(Note. — The  absence  of  time  means  contract  or  piece  work.  No  time  recorded.) 
PIG  IRON — Continued — Machine  Shop. 


August. 

September. 

Office 

No. 

Occupation. 

Time. 

Earnings. 

Time. 

Earnings. 

Days. 

Days. 

22 

Iron  carrier,  . . 

.  31 

$66  65 

29 

$63  42 

23 

Iron  carrier,  . 

.  28 

61  60 

.  29 

63  80 

24 

Iron  carrier,  . 

.  30 

60  00 

29 

59  50 

25 

Laborer,  . 

.  29 

34  80 

28 

33  60 

26 

Laborer,  . 

.  28 

33  60 

28 

33  60 

27 

Laborer,  . 

.  29 

34  80 

27 

32  70 

28 

Ore  unloader,  . 

.  23 

28  75 

27 

33  75 

29 

Ore  unloader,  . 

.  26 

32  50 

27 

33  75 

30 

Ore  unloader,  . 

.  23 

28  75 

24 

30  00 

31 

Blacksmith, . 

.  32 

70  40 

31 

69  85 

32 

Blacksmith, . 

.  22 

48  40 

28 

61  60 

33 

Carpenter,  . 

.  26 

85  31 

24 

78  00 

34 

Carpenter,  . 

.  25 

48  45 

25 

48  45 

35 

Carpenter,  . 

.  26 

49  40 

25 

48  45 

MACHINE  SHOP. 

Hours. 

Hours. 

36 

Engineer,  . 

.  336 

64  51 

354 

67  97 

37 

Engineer,  . 

.  342 

65  66 

342 

65  66 

38 

Engineer,  . 

.  240 

36  00 

357 

53  55 

39 

Engineer,  . 

.  297 

44  55 

252 

37  80 

40 

Engineer,  . 

.  369 

55  35 

336 

50  40 

41 

Engineer,  . 

.  309 

46  35 

330 

49  50 

42 

Fireman,  . 

.  324 

46  17 

336 

47  88 

43 

Fireman,  . 

.  306 

43  60 

336 

47  88 

44 

Fireman,  . . . . . 

.  317 

45  17 

318 

45  31 

No.  9. 
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STATISTICS  OF  INDIVIDUAL  TIME  AND  EARNINGS  FOR 
THE  CALENDAR  YEAR  181)7,  IN  THE  MANUFACTURE  OF 
IRON  AND  STEEL — Conlinued. 

(Note.— The  absence  of  time  means  contract  or  piece  work.  No  time  recorded.) 
PIG  IRON — Continued — Machine  Shop. 


October. 

November. 

December. 

Total 

time. 

Total 

earnings. 

Average 

daily 

wage. 

Time. 

Earnings. 

Time. 

1 

i 

Earnings. 

Time. 

Earnings. 

Days. 

Days. 

Days. 

Days. 

30 

$64  50 

30 

$64  50 

31 

$66  65 

362 

$779  37 

$2  15 

28 

62  70 

28 

62  70 

30 

66  00 

336 

740  85 

2  20 

28 

56  00 

27 

55  00 

31 

62  00 

354 

711  10 

2  01 

29 

34  80 

28 

33  60 

29 

34  80 

340 

408  60 

1  20 

28 

33  90 

29 

34  80 

29 

34  80 

338 

405  90 

1  20 

28 

33  60  ' 

29 

34  80 

28 

34  20 

334 

401  40 

1  20 

30 

37  50 

23 

29  06 

28 

35  00 

296 

370  31 

1  25 

22 

27  50 

28 

35  31 

28 

35  00 

312 

390  93 

1  25 

28 

35  00 

24 

30  00 

28 

35  31 

297 

371  86 

1  25 

32 

71  50 

32 

70  40 

33 

72  60 

374 

824  45 

2  20 

28 

62  70 

26 

57  20 

26 

58  30 

314 

690  80 

2  20 

27 

87  75 

27 

87  75 

20 

65  00 

308 

1,001  00 

3  25 

29 

55  10 

28 

53  67 

30 

57  95 

310 

599  90 

1  93 

27 

51  30 

27 

51  77 

30 

57  00 

323 

613  68 

1  90 

Hours. 

Hours. 

Hours. 

374 

71  80 

361 

69  31 

368 

78  50 

409 

841  15 

2  06 

349 

67  01 

361 

69  31 

326 

69  54 

386 

797  86 

2  07 

354 

53  10 

156 

23  40 

348 

58  00 

320 

517  08 

1  62 

342 

51  30 

273 

40  95 

216 

36  00 

329 

534  03 

1  62 

354 

53  10 

348 

52  20 

360 

60  00 

373 

601  84 

1  61 

378 

56  70 

330 

49  50 

318 

58  00 

367 

591  95 

1  61 

336 

47  88 

312 

44  46 

324 

51  30 

362 

549  15 

1  51 

342 

48  73 

342 

48  73 

312 

49  40 

370 

557  60 

1  51 

336 

47  88 

300 

42  75 

336 

53  20 

365 

550  13 

1  51 

376 


DEPARTMENT  OF  INTERNAL  AFFAIRS— STATISTICS.  Off.  Doc. 


STATISTICS  OF  INDIVIDUAL  TIME  AND  EARNINGS  FOR 
THE  CALENDAR  YEAR  1897,  IN  THE  MANUFACTURE  OF 
IRON  AND  STEEL — Continued. 


(Note.— Tlie  absence  of  time  means  contract  or  piece  work.  No  time  recorded.) 
PIG  IRON — Continued — Machine  Shop. 


January. 

February. 

Mar. 

Office 

No. 

Occupation. 

Time. 

Earnings. 

Time. 

Earnings. 

Time. 

Hours. 

Hours. 

Hours. 

45 

Fireman,  . 

.  312 

$49  40 

252 

$39  90 

372 

46 

Fireman,  . 

.  340 

53  83 

291 

46  07 

360 

47 

Fireman,  . 

.  276 

43  70 

288 

45  60 

318 

48 

Boiler  tender,  . 

.  300 

75  00 

336 

70  00 

372 

49 

Boiler  tender,  . 

.  321 

80  25 

280 

58  33 

315 

50 

Boiler  tender,  . . 

.  276 

69  00 

9 

cr> 

CO 

co 

70  00 

372 

51 

Boiler  tender,  . . 

.  324 

81  00 

336 

70  00 

372 

52 

Boiler  tender,  . 

.  300 

75  00 

339 

70  62 

180 

53 

Boiler  tender,  . 

.  321 

80  25 

336 

70  00 

372 

STEELWORKS. 

OPEN  HEARTH  DEPARTMENT.  Hours.  Hours. 

54  Bottom  maker,  .  $48  25 

Hours. 

$68  64 

55 

Bottom  maker,  . . 

62  84 

69 

79 

56 

Bottom  maker,  . . 

65  16 

94 

71 

57 

Heater . 

61  21 

94 

10 

58 

Heater,  . 

71  10 

101 

00 

59 

Heater, . 

76  55 

112 

77 

60 

Charger,  . 

38  85 

67 

62 

61 

Charger,  . 

34  99 

67 

62 

62 

Charger,  . 

40  91 

58 

22 

63 

Charger,  . 

46  40 

60 

21 

64 

Roller,  . 

41  10 

91 

01 

No.  9. 
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STATISTICS  OF  INDIVIDUAL  TIME  AND  EARNINGS  FOR 
THE  CALENDAR  YEAR  1807,  IN  THE  MANUFACTURE  OF 
IRON  AND  STEEL — Continued. 


(Note.— The  absence  of  time  means  contract  or  piece  work.  No  time  recorded.) 
PIG  IRON — Continued — Machine  Shop. 


March. 

April. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Earnings. 

Time.j 

Earnings. 

Time. 

Earnings. 

Time. 

Earnings. 

Time. 

Earnings. 

Hours. 

Hours. 

Hours. 

Hours. 

$58  90 

336 

$53  20 

312 

$49  40 

216 

$30  78 

288 

$41  04 

57  00 

330 

52  25 

324 

51  30 

290 

41  32 

316 

44  83 

50  35 

292 

46  23 

312 

49  40 

240 

34  20 

300 

42  75 

77  50 

360 

75  00 

374 

77  91 

324 

60  75 

348 

65  25 

65  62 

360 

75  00 

364 

75  83 

340 

60  00 

360 

67  50 

77  50 

360 

75  00 

372 

77  50 

349 

65  44 

348 

65  25 

77  50 

360 

75  00 

361 

75  21 

240 

45  00 

336 

63  00 

37  50 

360 

75  00 

374 

77  91 

384 

72  00 

348 

65  25 

77  50 

360 

75  00 

364 

75  83 

334 

62  62 

360 

67  50 

STEEL  WORKS. 

OPEN 

HEARTH  DEPARTMENT. 

Hours. 

Hours. 

Hours. 

Hours. 

93  05 

96  15 

102  06 

65  22 

2  61 

101  26 

109  81 

109  92 

71  54 

37  36 

95  85 

118  32 

118  57 

64  18 

38  21 

144  26  • 

142  45 

147  70 

100  27 

58  50 

151  09 

154  89 

155  30 

103  87 

57  36 

149  15 

160  31 

161  48 

96  31 

52  99 

85  44 

93  84 

88  44 

58  12 

32  64 

85  44 

93  38 

85  88 

57  69 

32  64 

65  94 

84  56 

89  45 

54  30 

27  42 

80  92 

91  68 

90  97 

66  04 

31  60 

113  40 

127  31 

131  90 

71  58 

44  74 

378 


DEPARTMENT  OF  INTERNAL  AFFAIRS— STATISTICS.  Off.  Doc. 


STATISTICS  OF  INDIVIDUAL  TIME  AND  EARNINGS  FOR 
TILE  CALENDAR  YEAR  1897,  IN  THE  MANUFACTURE  OF 
IRON  AND  STEEL — Continued. 


(Note. — The  absence  of  time  means  contract  or  piece  work.  No  time  recorded.) 
PIG  IRON — Continued — Machine  Shop. 


Office 

August. 

September. 

No. 

Occupation. 

Time. 

Earnings. 

Time. 

Earnings. 

45 

46 

47 

48 

49 

50 

51 

52 

53 

T^i  reman  . 

Hours. 

324.  $46 

17 

Hours. 

322  $45  88 

324 

46 

17 

295 

42  04 

300 

42 

75 

300 

42  75 

372 

69 

75 

362 

67  87 

380 

71 

24 

361 

67  69 

348 

65 

25 

360 

67  50 

386 

72 

37 

360 

67  50 

"Roiler  tender  . 

378 

70 

87 

362 

67  87 

Boiler  tender,  . 

386 

72 

36 

361 

67  69 

STEEL  WORKS. 


OPEN  HEARTH  DEPARTMENT.  Hours. 

54  Bottom  maker, . 

55  Bottom  maker, . 

56  Bottom  maker, . 

57  Heater,  . 

58  Heater,  . 

59  Heater,  . 

60  Charger . 

61  Charger,  . 

62  Charger,  . 

63  Charger . 

64  Roller, . 


Hours. 


$34 

03 

72 

44 

$52  36 

52 

66 

76  46 

108 

83 

115  31 

76 

59 

92  25 

86 

98 

104  49 

57 

51 

62  81 

54 

47 

65  51 

47 

77 

48  41 

56 

69 

61  08 

95 

14 

94  95 

No.  9. 
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STATISTICS  OF  INDIVIDUAL 
TI1E  CALENDAR  YEAR  1897, 
IRON  ANI)  STEEL — Continued. 


TIME  AND  EARNINGS  FOR 
IN  THE  MANUFACTURE  OF 


(Note. — The  absence  of  time  means  contract  or  piece  work.  No  time  recorded.) 
PIG  IRON — Continued — Machine  Shop. 


October. 

November. 

December. 

Total 

Total 

Average 

Time. 

Earnings. 

Time. 

Earnings. 

Time. 

Earnings. 

time. 

earnings. 

daily 

wage. 

Hours. 

Hours. 

Hours. 

Days. 

324 

$46  17 

354 

$50  44 

348 

$55  10 

376 

$566  38 

$1  51 

302 

43  03 

297 

42  32 

241 

38  15 

371 

558  31 

1  50 

300 

42  75 

276 

39  33 

301 

47  66 

350 

527  47 

1  50 

384 

72  00 

361 

67  69 

361 

75  21 

425 

853  93 

2  01 

363 

67  69 

363 

68  06 

360 

75  00 

216 

832  21 

3  84 

396 

74  25 

361 

67  69 

372 

77  50 

425 

851  88 

2  00 

318 

65  25 

360 

67  50 

348 

72  50 

413 

831  83 

2  01 

391 

73  30 

361 

67  69 

361 

75  21 

413 

828  22 

2  00 

367 

68  81 

363 

66  06 

360 

75  00 

428 

858  62 

2  01 

STEEL  WORKS. 

OPEN  HEARTH  DEPARTMENT. 

Hours. 

Hours. 

Hours. 

Hours. 

$63  51 

$81  93 

$62  95 

$718  40 

82  13 

69  38 

65  66 

904  49 

45  31 

12  25 

11  27 

792  95 

101  91 

116  71 

87  04 

1,278  29 

109  95 

109  61 

99  18 

1,282  19 

104  17 

124  39 

99  75 

1,329  34 

63  53 

57  37 

50  26 

756  43 

55  79 

66  60 

31  10 

731  11 

62  86 

59  09 

36  49 

675  42 

58  05 

66  88 

55  61 

766  13 

12  06 

108  71 

77  62 

... 

1,009  52 

380 


DEPARTMENT  OF  INTERNAL  AFFAIRS— STATISTICS.  Off.  Doc. 


STATISTICS  OF  INDIVIDUAL  TIME  AND  EARNINGS  FOR 
T1IF  CALENDAR  YEAR  1897,  IN  THE  MANUFACTURE  OF 
IRON  AND  STEEL— Continued. 


(Note. — The  absence  of  time  means  contract  or  piece  work.  No  time  recorded.) 
STEEL  WORKS— Continued— Open  Hearth  Department. 


January. 

February. 

Mar. 

Office 

• 

No. 

Occupation. 

Time. 

Earnings. 

Time. 

Earnings. 

Time. 

Hours. 

Hours. 

Hours. 

65 

Roller,  . 

.  $64  31 

$89  29 

66 

Hooker,  . 

.  34  04 

50  20 

67 

Hooker,  . 

.  34  11 

47  61 

68 

Hooker,  . 

.  32  44 

51  02 

69 

Hooker,  . . 

.  35  37 

53  42 

70 

Tongsman,  . 

.  29  26 

49  33 

71 

Shearman, . 

.  38  07 

60  94 

72 

Cupalo  helper, . 

.  37  55 

61  27 

73 

Cupola  helper, . 

.  32  47 

52  44 

74 

Cupola  helper, . 

.  39  85 

61  27 

75 

Cupola  helper, . 

.  35  33 

50  24 

76 

Metal  wheeler . 

.  32  42 

47  61 

77 

Metal  wheeler, . 

.  33  66 

52  83 

78 

Metal  wheeler, . 

.  32  11 

50  83 

79 

Metal  wheeler, . 

.  8  67 

24  50 

80 

Metal  wheeler, . 

.  27  97 

50  83 

81 

Metal  wheeler, . 

.  33  66 

49  00 

82 

Gasman,  . 

...  372  77  50 

336 

70  00 

336 

83 

Gasman,  . 

...  324  54  00 

300 

50  00 

306 

84 

Gasman,  . 

...  318  53  00 

336 

56  00 

323 

85 

Gasman,  . 

...  336  56  00 

312 

52  00 

324 

86 

Mixer, . 

...  324  67  50 

326 

74  50 

351 

87 

Melter,  . 

...  404  182  00 

342 

171  00 

330 

88 

Melter,  . . 

...  280  140  00 

222 

111  00 

333 

No.  9. 
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STATISTICS  OF  INDIVIDUAL  TIME  AND  EARNINGS  FOR 
THE  CALENDAR  YEAR  1897,  IN  THE  MANUFACTURE  OF 
IRON  AND  STEEL — Continued. 


(Note. — The  absence*  of  time  means  contract  or  piece  work.  No  time  recorded.) 
STEEL  WORKS — Continued — Open  Hearth  Department. 


March. 

April. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

• 

Earnings. 

Time. 

Earnings. 

Time. 

Earnings. 

Time] 

1 

Earnings. 

Time. 

Earnings. 

Hours. 

Hours 

Hours. 

Hours 

$110 

19 

$128 

40 

$124 

43 

$86 

69 

$56 

60 

67 

64 

67 

54 

72 

55 

43 

47 

31 

12 

64 

07 

77 

77 

74 

65 

50 

26 

27 

28 

66 

83 

62 

75 

65 

64 

54 

63 

31 

80 

68 

77 

72 

34 

67 

36 

48 

33 

29 

80 

64 

96 

71 

83 

68 

94 

54 

24 

24 

64 

73 

94 

91 

29 

82 

22 

70 

20 

37 

84 

77 

44 

88 

17 

77 

41 

61 

25 

42 

45 

77 

44 

81 

99 

68 

27 

37 

09 

41 

16 

77 

44 

88 

17 

85 

04 

61 

13 

43 

41 

49 

33 

82 

43 

83 

83 

57 

95 

34 

05 

67 

32 

79 

81 

68 

45 

47 

66 

28 

62 

67 

32 

83 

11 

80 

75 

53 

90 

28 

61 

67 

32 

83 

11 

51 

08 

53 

70 

26 

57 

67 

32 

79 

81 

77 

91 

49 

87 

28 

61 

64 

66 

83 

11 

77 

13 

.  .  . 

53 

70 

.  .  . 

28 

61 

67 

32 

79 

81 

71 

25 

53 

39 

28 

61 

70 

00 

348 

72 

50 

324 

67 

50 

288 

54 

00 

336 

63 

00 

52 

00 

264 

46 

50 

198 

35 

00 

75 

11 

25 

168 

25 

20 

53 

63 

339 

56 

50 

276 

46 

00 

183 

27 

45 

300 

45 

00 

54 

00 

264 

44 

00 

336 

56 

00 

216 

32 

40 

12 

1 

80 

87 

75 

312 

78 

00 

312 

78 

00 

344 

77 

40 

324 

72 

90 

165 

00 

314 

157 

00 

303 

151 

00 

287 

129 

15 

303 

137 

35 

166 

50 

314 

157 

00 

327 

163 

50 

316 

142 

20 

315 

142 

05 

382 


DEPARTMENT  OF  INTERNAL  AFFAIRS— STATISTICS.  Off.  Doc. 


STATISTICS  OF  INDIVIDUAL  TIME  AND  EARNINGS  FOR 
THE  CALENDAR  YEAR  1897,  IN  THE  MANUFACTURE  OF 
IRON  AND  STEEL — Continued. 


(Note. — The  absence  of  time  means  contract  or  piece  work.  No  time  recorded.) 
STEEL  WORKS— Continued— Open  Hearth  Department. 


Office 

No. 

Occupation. 

August. 

September. 

Time. 

Earnings. 

Time. 

Earnings. 

Hours. 

Hours. 

65 

Roller,  . 

$99  44 

$107  31 

66 

Hooker, . . . 

50  43 

54  21 

67 

Hooker, . 

62  92 

57  25 

68 

Hooker, . 

54  67 

44  68 

69 

Hooker, . 

50  22 

54  37 

70 

Tongsman,  . 

55  88 

56  82 

71 

Shearman . 

75  28 

68  08 

72 

Cupalo  helper,  . 

73  87 

76  31 

73 

Cupalo  helper,  . 

65  97 

71  61 

74 

Cupalo  helper,  . 

73  13 

74  35 

75 

Cupalo  helper,  . •. . 

66  91 

59  55 

76 

Metal  wheeler . 

52  13 

45  17 

77 

Metal  wheeler,  . 

48  85 

49  17 

78 

Metal  wheeler,  . . 

46  40 

49  32 

79 

Metal  wheeler . 

49  83 

46  93 

80 

Metal  wheeler,  . 

44  02 

51  35 

81 

Metal  wheeler,  . 

52  13 

49  25 

82 

Gasman . 

.  372 

69  75 

360 

67  50 

83 

Gasman . 

.  276 

41  40 

258 

38  70 

84 

Gasman,  . 

96 

14  40 

264 

39  60 

85 

Gasman,  .....  .“f . 

.  204 

30  60 

258 

38  30 

86 

Mixer . 

.  360 

81  00 

360 

81  00 

87 

Melter,  . 

.  348 

156  60 

303 

136  35 

88 

Melter,  . 

.  229 

148  00 

339 

152  55 

No.  9. 
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STATISTICS  OF  INDIVIDUAL  TIME  AND  EARNINGS  FOR 
THE  CALENDAR  YEAR  1897,  IN  THE  MANUFACTURE  OF 
IRON  AND  STEEL — Continued. 

(Note.— The  absence  of  time  means  contract  or  piece  work.  No  time  recorded.) 
STEEL  WORKS — Continued — Open  Hearth  Department. 


October. 

November. 

December. 

Total 

time. 

Total 

earnings. 

Average 

daily 

wage. 

Time. 

Earnings. 

Time. 

Earnings. 

Time.J 

Earnings. 

Hours. 

Hours. 

Hours. 

Days. 

... 

$102  50 

$107  22 

$85  10 

$1,161  48 

55  87 

57  09 

46  17 

630  33 

62  71 

66  65 

49  50 

674  78 

43  86 

61  34 

47  23 

616  89 

55  83 

56  84 

45  10 

637  75 

57  80 

54  14 

45  54 

633  38 

71  09 

68  91 

57  86 

795  72 

63  53 

68  05 

55  48 

782  78 

10  44 

80  46 

51  28 

670  62 

68  92 

76  49 

57  68 

806  88 

67  89 

76  14 

57  68 

721  33 

43  66 

50  27 

38  90 

602  02 

49  03 

52  60 

40  76 

640  59 

47  01 

29  73 

40  78 

577  94 

44  16 

52  60 

40  76 

570  97 

28  95 

50  27 

36  84 

597  44 

49  03 

50  60 

40  76 

624  81 

... 

96 

13  95 

190 

31  66 

335 

657  36 

1  96 

96 

14  40 

84 

12  60 

356 

59  33 

270 

440  38 

1  63 

90 

13  50 

72 

10  80 

252 

42  00 

284 

457  88 

1  61 

108 

16  20 

96 

13  95 

316 

52  46 

278 

447  71 

1  61 

384 

86  40 

360 

81  00 

372 

93  00 

412 

958  45 

2  32 

360 

162  00 

336 

151  20 

324 

162  00 

395 

1,860  65 

4  71 

324 

145  80 

336 

151  20 

348 

174  00 

378 

1,793  85 

4  75 

25 


384 


DEPARTMENT  OF  INTERNAL  AFFAIRS— STATISTICS.  Off  Doc. 


STATISTICS  OF  INDIVIDUAL  TIME  AND  EARNINGS  FOR 
THE  CALENDAR  YEAR  1897,  IN  THE  MANUFACTURE  OF 
IRON  AND  STEEL — Continued. 


(Note.— The  absence  of  time  means  contract  or  piece  work.  No  time  recorded.) 
STEEL  WORKS— Continued— Open  Hearth  Department. 


Office 

January. 

February. 

Mar. 

No. 

Occupation. 

Time. 

Earnings. 

Time. 

Earnings. 

Time. 

89 

Ladleman,  . 

Hours. 

324 

$81  00 

Hours. 

273  $68  25 

Hours. 

377 

90 

Ladleman, . 

300 

75  00 

278 

69  50 

294 

91 

Pitman,  . 

300 

50  02 

270 

45  00 

332 

92 

Pitman,  . 

300 

45  00 

282 

42  50 

320 

93 

Pitman,  . 

60 

7  50 

279 

44  00 

282 

94 

Pitman,  . 

60 

7  50 

231 

32  47 

294 

95 

Craneman,  . 

355 

67  26 

312 

59  28 

168 

96 

Craneman,  . 

300 

57  00 

288 

54  72 

274 

97 

Craneman,  . 

355 

67  26 

354 

68  94 

114 

FOUNDRY  DEPARTMENT. 

98  Moulder . 

300 

87  74 

280 

81  89 

310 

99 

Moulder,  . 

260 

70  20 

250 

67  50 

270 

100 

101 

260 

70  20 

240 

64  80 

270 

Moulder,  . 

245 

66  15 

240 

64  80 

270 

102 

Moulder,  . 

260 

70  20 

240 

64  80 

270 

103 

Moulder,  . 

260 

70  20 

240 

64  80 

270 

104 

Moulder,  . 

.  260 

7  „  20 

240 

64  80 

270 

105 

Moulder,  . 

.  260 

70  20 

240 

64  80 

230 

106 

Core  maker,  . 

.  260 

65  00 

240 

59  50 

250 

107 

108 

.  240 

54  00 

240 

54  00 

270 

Core  maker,  . 

.  260 

55  90 

240 

51  60 

150 

109 

Core  maker,  . . 

.  230 

46  00 

200 

40  00 

70 

110 

Core  maker,  . 

.  245 

49  00 

220 

44  00 

145 

111 

Core  maker . 

.  200 

40  00 

200 

40  00 

No.  9. 
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STATISTICS  OF  INDIVIDUAL 
THE  CALENDAR  YEAR  1897, 
IRON  AND  STEEL — Continued. 


TIME  AND  EARNINGS  FOR 
IN  THE  MANUFACTURE  OF 


(Note.— The  absence  of  time  means  contract  or  piece  work.  No  time  recorded.) 
STEEL  WORKS — Continued — Open  Hearth  Department. 


March. 

April. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Earnings. 

Time. 

Earnings. 

| 

Time. 

Earnings. 

Time 

1 

|  Earnings. 

| 

Time. 

Earnings. 

Hours. 

Hours. 

Hours. 

Hours. 

$94  25 

312 

$78  00 

300 

$75  00 

234 

$52  65 

54 

$12  15 

73  50 

312 

78  00 

312 

78  00 

240 

54  00 

96 

21  60 

55  33 

300 

50  00 

318 

53  00 

243 

36  45 

192 

28  80 

50  00 

294 

44  30 

318 

47  70 

261 

36  37 

192 

25  92 

48  80 

168 

28  00 

292 

48  50 

234 

35  10 

54 

8  10 

36  75 

168 

21  00 

240 

30  00 

222 

25  87 

51 

5  74 

32  28 

309 

58  71 

309 

58  71 

252 

45  36 

288 

51  84 

52  06 

168 

32  28 

330 

62  70 

240 

40  80 

266 

45  22 

22  80 

132 

26  40 

354 

70  80 

264 

44  88 

168 

28  56 

FOUNDRY  DEPARTMENT. 

90  67 

300 

87  74 

145 

42  41 

195 

51  28 

270 

71  00 

72  90 

250 

67  50 

245 

66  15 

230 

55  89 

270 

65  60 

72  90 

260 

70  20 

255 

68  85 

210 

51  03 

260 

63  18 

72  90 

260 

70  20 

245 

66  15 

210 

51  03 

260 

63  IS 

72  90 

260 

70  20 

240 

64  80 

210 

51  03 

260 

63  18 

72  90 

260 

70  20 

250 

67  50 

210 

51  03 

260 

63  18 

72  90 

260 

70  20 

255 

68  85 

230 

55  89 

270 

65  60 

62  10 

269 

70  20 

293 

79  11 

225 

54  67 

247 

60  02 

62  50 

260 

65  00 

250 

62  50 

210 

47  25 

260 

58  50 

60  75 

260 

58  50 

250 

56  25 

190 

38  47 

250 

50  62 

32  25 

260 

55  90 

250 

53  75 

205 

39  56 

248 

47  86 

14  00 

260 

52  00 

250 

50  00 

200 

41  60 

260 

46  80 

29  00 

260 

52  00 

245 

49  00 

210 

37  80 

255 

45  90 

100 

20  00 

254 

50  80 

210 

37  80 

220 

39  60 

25-9 

-97 

386 
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STATISTICS  OF  INDIVIDUAL  TIME  AND  EARNINGS  FOR 
THE  CALENDAR  YEAR  1897,  IN  THE  MANUFACTURE  OF 
IRC  A'  AND  STEEL — Continued. 


(Note. — The  absence  of  time  means  contract  or  piece  work.  No  time  recorded.) 
STEEL  WORKS — Continued— Open  Hearth  Department. 


August. 

September. 

Office 

No. 

Occupation. 

Time. 

Earnings. 

Time. 

Earnings. 

Hours. 

Hours. 

89 

Ladleman,  . 

.  269 

$60  52 

90 

Ladleman,  . 

.  244 

54  90 

306 

$68  85 

91 

Pitman,  . 

.  312 

46  80 

327 

58  8C 

92 

Pitman,  . 

.  312 

42  12 

312 

45  51 

93 

Pitman,  . . 

.  253 

37  95 

278 

41  7( 

94 

Pitman, . 

.  132 

14  85 

12 

1  3E 

95 

Craneman,  . 

.  419 

75  42 

403 

72  5' 

96 

Craneman,  . 

.  373 

63  41 

351 

59  6' 

97 

Craneman,  . 

.  372 

63  24 

384 

65  2! 

FOUNDRY  DEPARTMENT. 

98 

Moulder,  . 

.  320 

84  15 

335 

88  1' 

99 

Moulder,  . 

.  325 

78  97 

315 

76  5 

100 

Moulder,  . 

.  355 

86  26 

330 

80  1 

101 

Moulder,  . 

.  255 

61  96 

263 

63  9 

102 

Moulder,  . 

.  260 

63  18 

280 

68  0 

103 

Moulder,  . 

.  260 

63  18 

290 

70  4 

104 

Moulder . 

.  175 

42  52 

320 

77  7 

105 

Moulder, . 

.  325 

78  97 

320 

77  7 

106 

Core  maker,  . 

.  260 

58  50 

260 

58  5 

107 

Core  maker,  . 

.  260 

52  65 

260 

52  6 

108 

Core  maker,  . 

.  260 

50  18 

260 

50  1 

109 

Core  maker,  . 

.  225 

40  50 

245 

44  1 

110 

Core  maker,  . 

.  181 

32  58 

232 

41  1 

111 

Core  maker,  . 

.  272 

48  96 

277 

49  f 

No.  9. 
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STATISTICS  OF  INDIVIDUAL 
TflE  CALENDAR  YEAR  1897, 
IRON  AND  STEEL — Continued. 


TIME  AND  EARNINGS  FOR 
IN  THE  MANUFACTURE  OF 


(Note.  The  absence  of  time  means  contract  or  piece  work.  No  time  recorded.) 
STEEL  WORKS — Continued — Foundry  Department. 


October. 

November. 

December. 

Total 

time. 

Total 

earnings. 

Average 

daily 

wage. 

Time. 

Earnings. 

Time. 

Earnings. 

Time. 

Earnings. 

Hours. 

Hours. 

Hours. 

Days. 

307 

$69  07 

220 

$49  50 

72 

$18  00 

274 

$658  39 

$2  40 

330 

74  25 

290 

65  25 

270 

67  50 

327 

780  35 

2  39 

276 

55  20 

278 

55  60 

264 

52  80 

341 

587  80 

1  72 

328 

49  80 

182 

27  30 

310 

456  55 

1  47 

304 

45  60 

233 

34  95 

255 

42  50 

269 

422  70 

1  57 

316 

42  84 

192 

27  36 

304 

50  66 

222 

296  39 

1  34 

351 

63  18 

396 

71  28 

348 

69  60 

391 

725  46 

1  86 

336 

57  12 

331 

56  27 

351 

66  69 

361 

647  94 

1  79 

366 

62  22 

363 

61  71 

324 

61  56 

355 

643  65 

1  81 

FOUNDRY  DEPARTMENT. 

330 

86  78 

340 

89  41 

335 

107  20 

346 

968  37 

2  80 

298 

72  41 

292 

70  95 

300 

81  00 

330 

845  61 

2  55 

317 

77  02 

330 

80  19 

300 

81  00 

339 

865  82 

2  55 

293 

71  20 

300 

72  90 

333 

89  91 

317 

814  29 

2  57 

260 

63  18 

250 

60  75 

260 

70  20 

305 

7112  46 

2  57 

340 

82  62 

325 

78  97 

370 

99  90 

333 

854  95 

2  56 

368 

89  42 

312 

75  81 

298 

80  46 

326 

834  41 

2  56 

332 

80  67 

310 

75  33 

325 

87  75 

336 

861  57 

2  56 

260 

58  50 

250 

56  25 

260 

65  00 

302 

717  00 

2  37 

260 

52  64 

250 

50  62 

260 

58  50 

299 

639  64 

2  14 

260 

50  18 

250 

4°  25 

260 

55  90 

290 

591  51 

2  04 

260 

46  80 

220 

39  60 

170 

30  60 

259 

492  00 

1  90 

284 

51  12 

270 

48  60 

272 

54  40 

282 

535  16 

1  90 

229 

41  22 

247 

44  46 

131 

26  20 

234 

438  90 

1  87 
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STATISTICS  OF  INDIVIDUAL  TIME  AND  EARNINGS  FOR 
THE  CALENDAR  YEAR  1897,  IN  THE  MANUFACTURE  OF 
IRON  AND  STEED— Continued. 

(Note. — The  absence  of  time  means  contract  or  piece  work.  No  time  recorded.) 
STEEL  WORKS— Continued— Rolling  Mill  Department. 


Office 

January. 

| 

February. 

Mar. 

No. 

Occupation. 

Time. 

Earnings. 

Time. 

Earnings. 

Time 

ROLLING  MILL  DEPARTMENT. 

Hours. 

Hours. 

Hours 

112 

Charger,  . 

280 

$35  00 

223 

$27  90 

28' 

113 

Charger,  . 

281 

35  56 

223 

27  90 

281 

114 

Charger,  . 

281 

36  36 

252 

31  49 

29: 

115 

Heater,  . 

292 

64  35 

224 

49  39 

3: 

116 

Heater’s  helper,  . 

287 

47  43 

224 

37  04 

28' 

117 

Heater’s  helper,  . 

273 

45  04 

202 

33  41 

28 

118 

Heater’s  helper,  . . . 

263 

43  39 

220 

36  30 

rH 

CO 

119 

Heater’s  helper . 

240 

39  59 

220 

36  30 

26 

120 

Roller,  . 

230 

105  41 

203 

93  16 

26 

121 

Roller,  . 

240 

158  40 

203 

134  14 

26 

122 

Roller,  . 

228 

150  81 

200 

132  00 

26 

123 

Catcher,  . 

218 

65  55 

180 

54  00 

26 

124 

Catcher,  . 

218 

60  09 

200 

55  00 

24 

125 

126 

Catcher,  . 

132 

22  11 

180 

29  70 

26 

Catcher,  . 

218 

36  05 

200 

35  70 

26 

127 

Catcher, . 

228 

39  05 

200 

33  00 

26 

128 

Roll  hand,  . 

218 

28  11 

150 

18  75 

23 

129 

Roll  hand,  . 

240 

30  00 

203 

25  40 

26 

130 

Drag  down,  . 

229 

28  62 

220 

27  50 

28 

131 

Drag  down,  . 

239 

29  87 

221 

27  62 

28 

132 

Drag  down,  . 

250 

31  25 

243 

30  40 

29 

133 

Shearman,  . 

229 

34  35 

200 

30  00 

26 

134 

Shearman,  . 

243 

36  52 

205 

30  82 

27 

135 

136 

321 

49  82 

261 

40  52 

33 

Oiler,  . 

299 

46  41 

266 

41  29 

33 

No.  9. 
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STATISTICS  OF  INDIVIDUAL 
THE  CALENDAR  YEAR  1897, 
IR<  N  AND  STEEL— Continued. 


TIME  AND  EARNINGS  FOR 
IN  THE  MANUFACTURE  OF 


(Note.  The  absence  of  time  means  contract  or  piece  work.  No  time  recorded.) 
STEEL  WORKS — Continued — Roiling  Mill  Department. 


March. 

April. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Earnings. 

Time. 

Earnings. 

Time. 

Earnings. 

Time. 

Earnings. 

Time. 

Earnings. 

Hours 

Hours. 

Hours 

Hours. 

$35  62 

284 

$36  38 

273 

$34  12 

178 

$20  07 

253 

$28  46 

36  19 

284 

35  50 

273 

34  12 

178 

20.07 

253 

29  64 

45  41 

264 

43  56 

253 

41  74 

187 

28  05 

245 

36  82 

7  26 

355 

53  67 

266 

58  32 

180 

36  10 

232 

46  40 

46  44 

242 

39  93 

263 

43  39 

178 

26  77 

242 

36  30 

46  52 

253 

41  74 

264 

43  11 

178 

26  77 

199 

29  92 

64  90 

253 

42  95 

253 

41  68 

169 

25  35 

256 

39  02 

43  39 

264 

43  56 

231 

38  05 

131 

25  65 

190 

28  57 

123  06 

264 

121  00 

341 

156  29 

178 

73  42 

232 

95  70 

177  21 

253 

166  98 

254 

166  98 

178 

106  80 

242 

145  20 

176  88 

275 

181  50 

253 

166  98 

185 

111  15 

245 

147  00 

80  40 

259 

77  70 

253 

75  90 

159 

47  04 

234 

63  31 

67  92 

248 

68  19 

253 

69  67 

124 

32  56 

77 

19  25 

43  55 

234 

38  60 

199 

32  83 

150 

22  50 

229 

34  42 

46  50 

264 

45  98 

253 

41  74 

147 

33  50 

235 

57  48 

44  21 

264 

43  56 

253 

41  74 

147 

28  88 

245 

36  82 

30  21 

264 

34  84 

242 

32  41 

163 

19  90 

179 

20  37 

33  55 

242 

30  25 

253 

31  62 

178 

20  02 

231 

25  88 

35  99 

273 

34  12 

283 

35  38 

74 

8  34 

265 

29  81 

43  03 

286 

35  75 

215 

25  56 

278 

33  39 

36  87 

264 

42  23 

253 

41  30 

178 

26  77 

242 

36  30 

40  35 

264 

39  60 

253 

38  02 

185 

25  00 

246 

33  27 

40  50 

264 

39  60 

255 

38  25 

178 

24  03 

293 

39  55 

52  61 

344 

53  39 

319 

49  44 

227 

31  78 

349 

48  86 

52  61 

335 

51  99 

315 

48  82 

229 

32  06 

336 

47  04 
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STATISTICS  OF  INDIVIDUAL  TIME  AND  EARNINGS  FOR 
THE  CALENDAR  YEAR  1897,  IN  THE  MANUFACTURE  OF 
IRON  AND  STEEL — Continued. 


(Note. — The  absence  of  time  means  contract  or  piece  work.  No  time  recorded.) 
STEEL  WORKS— Continued— Rolling  Mill  Department. 


August. 

September. 

Office 

No. 

Occupation. 

Time.  Earnings. 

Time. 

Earnings. 

ROLLING  MILL  DEPARTMENT.  Hours.  Hours. 


112 

Charger,  . 

.  266 

$53 

20 

258 

$51  60 

113 

Charger,  . 

.  253 

30 

11 

274 

31  24 

114 

Charger,  . . 

.  264 

39 

60 

249 

37  35 

115 

Heater,  . 

.  266 

53 

20 

258 

51  60 

116 

Heater’s  helper,  . 

.  242 

36 

10 

257 

38  55 

117 

Heater’s  helper,  . 

.  242 

36 

30 

246 

36  90 

118 

Heater’s  helper,  . 

.  258 

38 

70 

242 

36  30 

119 

Heater’s  helper,  . 

.  143 

21 

45 

183 

27  52 

120 

Roller,  . 

.  253 

104 

35 

254 

104  97 

121 

Roller, . . 

.  264 

158 

40 

254 

152  70 

122 

Roller,  . 

.  264 

158 

40 

256 

153  60 

123 

Catcher,  . 

.  253 

68 

31 

256 

69  12 

124 

Catcher,  . 

.  264 

66 

00 

256 

64  00 

125 

Catcher,  . 

.  231 

34 

65 

235 

35  25 

126 

Catcher,  . 

.  88 

14 

52 

128 

19  20 

127 

Catcher,  . 

.  259 

38 

85 

256 

38  40 

128 

Roll  hand,  . 

.  264 

29 

70 

256 

28  80 

129 

Roll  hand,  . 

.  253 

28 

46 

254 

28  62 

130 

Drag  down,  . 

.  329 

37 

01 

296 

33  30 

131 

Drag  down,  . 

.  329 

41 

53 

289 

35  93 

132 

Drag  dowm,  . 

.  264 

39 

60 

257 

38  55 

133 

Shearman,  . 

.  264 

35 

70 

256 

34  56 

134 

Shearman,  . 

.  265 

35 

77 

260 

35  16 

135 

Oiler,  . 

.  343 

48 

02 

315 

44  10 

136 

Oiler,  . 

.  318 

44 

52 

316 

44  24 
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STATISTICS  OF  INDIVIDUAL  TIME  AND  EARNINGS  FOR 
THE  CALENDAR  YEAR  1897,  IN  THE  MANUFACTURE  OF 
IRON  AND  STEEL — Continued. 


(Note.— The  absence  of  time  means  contract  or  piece  work.  No  time  recorded.) 
STEEL  WORKS — Continued — Rolling  Mill  Department. 


October. 

November. 

December. 

Total 

time. 

Total 

earnings. 

Average 

daily 

wage. 

Time. 

Earnings. 

Timej  Earnings. 

Time. 

Earnings. 

Hours. 

Hours. 

Hours 

Days. 

255 

$51 

00 

269 

$53 

02 

276 

$60 

72 

309 

$487 

09 

$1 

57 

162 

18 

23 

264 

29 

70 

306 

38 

25 

304 

366 

50 

1 

21 

270 

40 

09 

263 

39 

07 

264 

43 

56 

308 

463 

10 

1 

50 

255 

51 

00 

269 

52 

92 

276 

60 

72 

290 

585 

13 

2 

01 

253 

37 

95 

242 

36 

30 

263 

43 

39 

297 

469 

59 

1 

58 

242 

36 

30 

268 

39 

41 

274 

45 

21 

292 

460 

63 

1 

58 

275 

40 

84 

258 

38 

10 

264 

43 

56 

302 

491 

09 

1 

62 

231 

34 

65 

219 

32 

06 

242 

39 

92 

255 

410 

71 

1 

60 

253 

104 

36 

153 

104 

36 

263 

120 

54 

299 

1,306 

62 

4 

37 

253 

151 

80 

253 

151 

80 

263 

173 

58 

292 

1  843 

99 

6 

32 

264 

158 

40 

253 

151 

80 

264 

174 

25 

343 

1,862 

77 

5 

43 

264 

71 

28 

253 

68 

31 

253 

75 

90 

285 

816 

82 

2 

87 

264 

66 

00 

233 

58 

25 

231 

63 

52 

261 

690 

45 

2 

64 

210 

31 

50 

228 

34 

20 

222 

36 

63 

251 

395 

94 

1 

58 

198 

30 

60 

264 

49 

88 

226 

411 

15 

1 

82 

264 

39 

60 

231 

34 

65 

253 

41 

74 

286 

460 

50 

1 

60 

264 

29 

70 

231 

26 

04 

253 

31 

62 

271 

330 

45 

1 

21 

242 

27 

22 

253 

28 

46 

231 

28 

87 

284 

338 

35 

1 

19 

328 

36 

90 

308 

34 

65 

308 

38 

50 

320 

380 

12 

1 

19 

318 

37 

20 

297 

34 

70 

309 

39 

05 

306 

383 

65 

1 

25 

253 

37 

95 

263 

39 

07 

265 

43 

72 

302 

444 

01 

1 

47 

264 

35 

64 

253 

34 

21 

264 

39 

60 

294 

420 

30 

1 

42 

253 

34 

21 

253 

34 

15 

243 

36 

52 

298 

425 

08 

1 

43 

319 

45 

50 

326 

45 

64 

351 

54 

40 

381 

564 

08 

1 

48 

260 

36 

40 

316 

44 

24 

358 

56 

69 

368 

546 

31 

1 

48 
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STATISTICS  OF  INDIVIDUAL  TIME  AND  EARNINGS  FOR 
THE  CALENDAR  YEAR  1897,  IN  THE  MANUFACTURE  OF 
IRON  AND  STEEL— Continued. 


(Note. — The  absence  of  time  means  contract  or  piece  work.  No  time  recorded.) 
STEEL  WORKS — Continued — Rolling  Mill  Department. 


January. 

February. 

Mar. 

Office 

Occupation. 

No. 

Time. 

Earnings. 

Time. 

Earnings. 

Time. 

Hours. 

Hours. 

Hours 

137 

Heater, . 

.  $94 

50 

-09 

cn> 

00 

02 

138 

Heater, . 

.  55 

91 

99 

64 

139 

Heater . 

.  59 

22 

108 

04 

140 

Heater, . 

.  126 

49 

122 

49 

141 

Heater, . 

.  145 

14 

116 

92 

142 

Heater, . 

.  85 

30 

65 

71 

143 

Roller,  . . 

.  12 

79 

114 

46 

144 

Roller . 

.  11 

23 

110 

88 

145 

Roller,  . 

.  55 

18 

117 

76 

146 

Roller,  . 

.  69 

99 

127 

68 

147 

Rougher,  . 

.  5 

68 

50 

86 

148 

Rougher,  . 

.  5 

68 

50 

86 

149 

Rougher,  . 

.  4 

99 

51 

70 

150 

Rougher,  . 

.  63 

24 

61 

25 

151 

Rougher,  . 

.  73 

65 

60 

26 

152 

Rougher,  . 

.  47 

37 

34 

29 

153 

Hooker,  . 

.  3 

12 

22 

13 

154 

Hooker,  . 

.  3 

55 

31 

79 

155 

Hooker,  . 

.  3 

55 

31 

79 

156 

Drag  down,  . 

.  44 

19 

36 

15 

157 

Drag  down . 

.  35 

92 

36 

74 

158 

Drag  down,  . 

.  22 

36 

39 

84 
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STATISTICS  OF  INDIVIDUAL 
TILE  CALENDAR  YEAR  1897, 
IRON  AND  STEEL — Continued. 


TIME  AND  EARNINGS  FOR 
IN  THE  MANUFACTURE  OF 


(Note.  The  absence  of  time  moans  contract  or  piece  work.  No  time  recorded.) 
STEEL  WORKS — Continued — Rolling  Mill  Depariment. 


March. 

April. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Earnings. 

Tima. 

Earnings. 

Time 

Earnings. 

| 

Time.  Earnings. 

Time. 

Earnings. 

Hours.  Hours.  Hours.  Hours. 


$71 

48 

$146 

83 

$40  29 

$107  21 

$37  61 

88 

43 

110 

18 

127  34 

137  16 

121  20 

104 

16 

107 

40 

133  54 

128  97 

105  47 

168 

19 

144 

04 

153  74 

111  36 

44  68 

160 

53 

138 

70 

138  47 

95  41 

34  99 

78 

23 

146 

97 

40  12 

87  65 

44  67 

23 

19 

165 

56 

70  38 

130  42 

104  35 

32 

15 

155 

29 

92  44 

109  60 

93  36 

104 

51 

130 

22 

150  49 

162  10 

143  24 

123 

11 

126 

92 

157  82 

157  42 

124  64 

10 

30 

73 

58 

31  28 

57  95 

46  37 

10 

30 

73 

58 

31  28 

73  45 

46  37 

14 

28 

69 

01 

41  08 

48  70 

41  49 

84 

09 

72 

02 

76  87 

55  68 

22  34 

81 

96 

70 

97 

70  97 

48  72 

17  83 

35 

74 

74 

01 

20  46 

51  14 

19  11 

1 

35 

43 

14 

25  67 

30  44 

25  93 

6 

44 

53 

77 

19  54 

51  02 

28  98 

6 

44 

45 

98 

19  54 

36  22 

28  98 

49 

18 

42 

57 

42  58 

26  31 

9  63 

50 

45 

41 

12 

46  12 

30  06 

12  06 

35 

37 

•  t  . 

44 

07 

•  f  • 

50  93 

•  •  T 

52  18 

... 

48  48 
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STATISTICS  OF  INDIVIDUAL  TIME  AND  EARNINGS  FOR 
THE  CALENDAR  YEAR  1897,  IN  THE  MANUFACTURE  OF 
IRON  AND  STEEL — Continued. 


(Note. — The  absence  of  time  means  contract  or  piece  work.  No  time  recorded.) 
STEEL  WORKS— Continued— Rolling  Mill  Department. 


August. 

September. 

Office 

No. 

Occupation. 

Time. 

Earnings. 

Time. 

Earnings. 

Hours. 

Hours. 

137 

Heater,  . 

.  $64 

97 

138 

Heater,  . 

.  172 

20 

$140  08 

139 

Heater,  . 

.  191 

65 

149  76 

140 

Heater,  . 

.  86 

17 

46  51 

141 

Heater,  . 

.  58 

96 

126  14 

142 

Heater,  . 

.  49 

79 

44  54 

143 

Roller,  . 

.  169 

30 

105  15 

144 

Roller . 

.  127 

30 

98  66 

145 

Roller,  . 

.  203 

51 

165  55 

146 

Roller,  . 

.  226 

49 

176  98 

147 

Rougher,  . 

.  75 

24 

46  73 

148 

Rougher . 

.  75 

24 

46  73 

149 

Rougher . 

.  56 

62 

43  84 

150 

Rougher,  . 

.  43 

08 

23  25 

151 

Rougher,  . 

.  30 

09 

60  47 

152 

Rougher,  . 

.  29 

07 

22  67 

153 

Hooker, . 

.  35 

39 

27  40 

154 

Hooker, . 

.  64 

34 

46  73 

155 

Hooker . 

.  54 

08 

35  33 

156 

Drag  down,  . 

.  18 

05 

36  28 

157 

Drag  down,  . 

.  21 

70 

13  95 

158 

Drag  down . 

.  66 

75 

56  03 
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STATISTICS  OF  INDIVIDUAL  TIME  AND  EARNINGS  FOR 
THE  CALENDAR  YEAR  1897,  IN  THE  MANUFACTURE  OF 
IRON  AND  STEEL — Continued. 

(Note. — The  absence  of  time  means  contract  or  piece  work.  No  time  recorded.) 
STEEL  WORKS — Continued — Rolling  Mill  Department. 


October. 

November. 

December. 

Total 

Total 

Average 

1 

| 

1 

time. 

earnings. 

daily 

Time.  Earnings. 

1 

Time.l  Earnings. 

Time.  Earnings. 

wage. 

Hours. 


Hours. 

$7 

65 

Hours. 

$16 

77 

Hours. 

$655 

35 

$135 

73 

160 

78 

115 

50 

1,464 

15 

149 

04 

155 

09 

109 

08 

1,501 

42 

208 

53 

183 

36 

186 

45 

1,582 

01 

163 

06 

161 

72 

130 

55 

1,470 

59 

163 

78 

146 

24 

165 

47 

1,118 

47 

141 

07 

152 

02 

75 

70 

1,264 

39 

124 

18 

134 

75 

60 

36 

1,150 

20 

179 

58 

190 

03 

136 

51 

1,738 

68 

159 

83 

183 

29 

128 

91 

1,758 

08 

62 

69 

67 

55 

33 

65 

561 

88 

62 

69 

67 

28 

33 

65 

577 

11 

55 

19 

59 

89 

26 

82 

513 

61 

104 

26 

91 

68 

697 

76 

84 

08 

83 

13 

67 

15 

749 

28 

82 

51 

73 

45 

83 

02 

572 

84 

34 

49 

37 

42 

16 

76 

303 

24 

62 

69 

60 

31 

30 

46 

459 

62 

42 

15 

83 

42 

24 

22 

411 

70 

46 

25 

49 

88 

40 

29 

441 

36 

59 

77 

55 

00 

55 

93 

458 

82 

52 

39 

34 

67 

... 

40 

82 

543 

89 
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STATISTICS  OF  INDIVIDUAL  TIME  AND  EARNINGS  FOR 
THE  CALENDAR  YEAR  1897,  IN  THE  MANUFACTURE  OF 
IRON  AND  STEEL— Continued. 


(Note. — The  absence  of  time  means  contract  or  piece  work.  No  time  recorded.) 
STEEL  WORKS — Continued — Polishing  Mill. 


January. 

February. 

Mar. 

Office 

No. 

Occupation. 

Time. 

Earnings. 

Time. 

Earnings. 

Time. 

POLISHING  MILL. 

Hours. 

Hours. 

Hours. 

159 

Straightener,  . 

...  235 

$47  58 

232 

$46  98 

245 

160 

Straightener,  . 

90 

20  00 

189 

42  00 

243 

161 

Straightener,  . 

...  229 

38  93 

236 

40  12 

243 

162 

Straightener . 

...  234 

42  12 

225 

40  50 

274 

163 

Straightener,  . 

...  234 

44  46 

216 

41  04 

243 

164 

Straightener,  . 

...  216 

41  68 

216 

41  68 

243 

165 

Straightener,  . 

...  225 

45  00 

212 

42  40 

243 

166 

Straightener . 

...  234 

37  44 

137 

21  92 

243 

167 

Straightener,  . 

...  234 

37  05 

170 

28  33 

255 

168 

Straightener,  . 

...  234 

35  10 

202 

30  30 

266 

169 

Cut  off,  . 

...  234 

50  06 

216 

46  21 

243 

170 

Cut  off,  . 

...  282 

52  16 

257 

47  54 

304 

171 

Cut  off,  . 

...  226 

44  07 

162 

31  58 

258 

172 

Cut  off,  . 

...  234 

39  00 

193 

32  16 

277 

173 

Cut  off,  . 

...  234 

37  90 

225 

36  44 

274 

174 

Cut  off,  . 

...  234 

36  84 

216 

34  00 

243 

175 

Cut  off,  . 

...  239 

37  04 

221 

34  25 

268 

176 

Cut  off . 

...  221 

27  06 

207 

28  75 

257 

177 

Cut  off,  . 

...  234 

30  42 

216 

28  08 

243 

178 

Cut  off . 

. . .  230 

26  44 

198 

22  76 

221 

179 

Pickle  box,  . 

...  234 

35  10 

221 

33  15 

243 

180 

Pickle  box,  . 

...  108 

33  75 

212 

31  80 

243 

181 

Pickle  box,  . 

...  244 

36  60 

216 

32  40 

243 

182 

Pickle  box,  . 

. . .  117 

35  10 

212 

31  80 

243 
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STATISTICS  OF  INDIVIDUAL 
THE  CALENDAR  YEAR  1897, 
IRON  AND  STEEL — Continued. 


TIME  AND  EARNINGS  FOR 
IN  THE  MANUFACTURE  OF 


(Note. — The  absence  of  time  means  contract  or  piece  work.  No  time  recorded.) 
STEEL  WORKS — Continued — Polishing  Mill. 


March. 

April. 

May. 

• 

June. 

July. 

Earnings. 

T.me. 

Earnings. 

Time.l 

Earnings. 

Time. 

Earnings. 

Time. 

Earnings. 

Hours. 

Hours. 

Hours. 

Hours. 

$49  61 

207 

$41 

91 

225 

$45  56 

173 

$31  56 

234 

$42  70 

54  00 

239 

51 

55 

.225 

50  00 

158 

31  60 

234 

46  80 

41  31 

239 

40 

63 

225 

38  25 

172 

26  31 

234 

35  79 

49  32 

9 

1 

62 

262 

29  16 

203 

32  23 

236 

38  22 

46  17 

189 

35 

91 

216 

41  04 

144 

24  48 

234 

39  78 

46  89 

234 

45 

16 

225 

43  42 

162 

28  18 

234 

40  71 

48  60 

244 

48 

40 

225 

45  00 

162 

29  16 

234 

42  12 

38  88 

235 

37 

60 

231 

36  96 

184 

26  49 

229 

32  97 

42  50 

229 

38 

16 

225 

37  50 

159 

23  85 

234 

35  10 

39  90 

234 

35 

10 

224 

33  60 

203 

27  40 

216 

29  16 

51  99 

234 

50 

06 

225 

48  14 

185 

35  61 

234 

45  04 

56  23 

309 

57 

16 

249 

46  06 

181 

33  16 

284 

47  32 

50  30 

233 

45 

43 

219 

42  70 

199 

34  82 

224 

39  19 

46  16 

249 

41 

39 

225 

37  50 

177 

26  55 

225 

33  75 

44  38 

265 

42 

92 

221 

35  80 

195 

28  27 

231 

33  92 

38  26 

239 

37 

63 

225 

35  44 

195 

27  68 

234 

33  22 

41  53 

243 

37 

66 

224 

34  71 

197 

27  58 

225 

31  50 

35  68 

249 

34 

58 

224 

31  11 

172 

21  50 

207 

25  87 

31  59 

234 

30 

42 

171 

22  23 

154 

18  01 

225 

26  31 

25  42 

222 

25 

52 

192 

22  08 

5 

52 

158 

16  59 

36  45 

234 

35 

10 

225 

27  75 

163 

22  00 

234 

31  59 

36  45 

230 

34 

50 

225 

33.  75 

173 

23  35 

234 

31  59 

36  45 

234 

35 

10 

243 

36  45 

173 

23  35 

239 

32  26 

36  45 

231 

35 

10 

216 

32  40 

163 

22  00 

231 

31  59 
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STATISTICS  OF  INDIVIDUAL  TIME  AND  EARNINGS  FOR 
THE  CALENDAR  YEAR  1897,  IN  THE  MANUFACTURE  OF 
IRON  AND  STEEL — Continued. 


(Note. — The  absence  of  time  means  contract  or  piece  work.  No  time  recorded.) 
STEEL  WORKS— Continued— Polishing  Mill. 


August. 

September. 

Office 

Occupation. 

No. 

Time. 

Earnings. 

Time. 

Earnings. 

POLISHING  MILL. 

Hours. 

Hours. 

159 

Straightener,  . 

.  239 

$43 

62 

278 

$50  73 

160 

Straightener, . 

.  237 

47 

40 

233 

46  60 

161 

Straightener, . 

.  234 

35 

79 

233 

35  64 

162 

Straightener,  . 

.  237 

38 

39 

241 

39  04 

163 

Straightener,  . 

.  234 

39 

78 

228 

38  76 

164 

Straightener,  . 

....  234 

40 

71 

233 

40  53 

165 

Straightener,  . 

.  232 

41 

76 

233 

41  94 

166 

Straightener,  . 

....  247 

35 

56 

244 

35  13 

167 

Straightener,  . 

.  234 

35 

10 

233 

34  95 

168 

Straightener,  . 

.  216 

29 

15 

276 

37  26 

169 

Cut  off . 

.  234 

45 

04 

234 

45  04 

170 

Cut  off,  . 

.  314 

52 

32 

342 

56  99 

171 

Cut  off . 

.  289 

50 

57 

270 

47  25 

172 

Cut  off,  . 

.  197 

29 

55 

198 

29  70 

173 

Cut  off . 

.  294 

42 

62 

263 

38  13 

174 

Cut  off,  . 

.  294 

41 

74 

244 

34  64 

175 

Cut  off,  . 

.  285 

39 

90 

250 

35  00 

176 

Cut  off,  . 

....  235 

29 

37 

288 

35  99 

177 

Cut  off . 

....  135 

15 

83 

117 

26  90 

178 

Cut  off . 

....  224 

23 

51 

180 

18  90 

179 

Pickle  box, . 

.  234 

31 

59 

234 

31  58 

180 

Pickle  box, . 

.  239 

32 

26 

225 

30  37 

181 

Pickle  box, . 

.  249 

33 

61 

234 

31  58 

182 

Pickle  box, . 

....  230 

31 

05 

234 

31  58 
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STATISTICS  OF  INDIVIDUAL 
THE  CALENDAR  YEAR  1897, 
IRON  AND  STEEL — Continued. 


TIME  AND  EARNINGS  FOR 
IN  THE  MANUFACTURE  OF 


(Note. — The  absence  of  time  means  contract  or  piece  work.  No  time  recorded.) 
STEEL  WORKS — Continued — Polishing  Mill. 


October. 

November. 

December. 

Total 

time. 

Total 

earnings. 

Average 

daily 

wage. 

Time. 

Earnings. 

Time.j 

Earnings. 

Time. 

Earnings. 

Hours. 

Hours. 

Hours 

Days. 

253 

$46 

17 

231 

$42 

15 

251 

$50 

82 

280 

$539 

39 

$1 

93 

234 

46 

80 

225 

45 

00 

231 

51 

39 

253 

533 

14 

2 

10 

250 

38 

24 

225 

34 

41 

240 

40 

80 

276 

446 

22 

1 

62 

277 

44 

89 

247 

40 

00 

269 

48 

42 

261 

443 

91 

1 

70 

207 

35 

19 

225 

38 

25 

197 

37 

45 

256 

462 

31 

1 

80 

225 

39 

14 

224 

39 

14 

225 

43 

42 

267 

490 

66 

1 

84 

319 

57 

42 

338 

60 

78 

408 

81 

60 

307 

584 

18 

1 

90 

227 

32 

68 

225 

32 

39 

294 

47 

04 

273 

415 

C6 

1 

52 

234 

35 

10 

225 

33 

75 

234 

39 

00 

266 

420 

39 

1 

57 

258 

34 

82 

146 

19 

71 

247 

351 

50 

1 

42 

234 

45 

04 

225 

43 

31 

234 

50 

06 

273 

555 

60 

2 

04 

382 

63 

66 

290 

509 

60 

1 

76 

263 

46 

02 

225 

39 

37 

255 

49 

72 

282 

521 

02 

1 

85 

203 

30 

45 

311 

46 

65 

368 

61 

33 

285 

454 

19 

1 

59 

247 

35 

81 

225 

32 

62 

257 

41 

63 

293 

450 

44 

1 

54 

243 

34 

50 

225 

31 

94 

234 

36 

84 

282 

422 

73 

1 

49 

229 

32 

06 

228 

31 

92 

259 

40 

14 

286 

423 

29 

1 

47 

289 

36 

11 

234 

306 

02 

1 

30 

208 

23 

92 

193 

253 

71 

1 

31 

108 

11 

34 

173 

193 

08 

1 

11 

297 

40 

09 

296 

39 

96 

267 

40 

05 

288 

404 

41 

1 

40 

289 

39 

01 

278 

37 

53 

287 

43 

05 

274 

407 

41 

1 

49 

300 

40 

49 

305 

41 

17 

291 

43 

65 

297 

423 

11 

1 

42 

273 

36 

85 

296 

39 

96 

247 

37 

05 

269 

400 

93 

1 

48 

26 
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STATISTICS  OF  INDIVIDUAL  TIME  AND  EARNINGS  FOR 
T LIE  (CALENDAR  YEAR  1897,  IN  THE  MANUFACTURE  OF 
IRON  AND  STEEL— Continued. 


(Note. — The  absence  of  time  means  contract  or  piece  work.  No  time  recorded.) 
STEEL  WORKS — Continued — Polishing  Mill. 


Office 

Occupation. 

January. 

February. 

Mar. 

No. 

Time. 

Earnings. 

Time. 

Earnings. 

Time. 

183 

Pickle  box,  . 

Hours. 

261 

$39  15 

Hours 

221 

$33  15 

Hours. 

245 

184 

Laborer,  . 

321 

40  03 

280 

38  88 

305 

185 

Laborer,  . 

300 

41  65 

301 

41  80 

302 

186 

Laborer,  . 

304 

42  21 

275 

38  19 

274 

187 

Laborer,  . 

253 

35  13 

228 

31  65 

297 

188 

Laborer,  . 

289 

40  13 

263 

36  52 

312 

PATTERN  SHOP. 


189 

Pattern  maker,  . 

.  260 

78  00 

240 

72  00 

270 

190 

Pattern  maker,  . 

.  262 

77  70 

240 

72  00 

265 

191 

Pattern  maker,  . 

.  260 

78  00 

210 

63  00 

270 

192 

Pattern  maker,  . 

.  260 

78  00 

239 

71  70 

259 

193 

Pattern  maker,  . 

.  260 

74  10 

240 

68  40 

270 

194 

Pattern  maker,  . . 

.  250 

71  25 

229 

65  26 

265 

195 

Pattern  maker,  . 

.  254 

72  39 

240 

68  40 

268 

196 

Patetrn  maker,  . 

.  240 

66  00 

235 

65  62 

257 

197 

Pattern  maker . 

.  260 

71  50 

245 

67_  37 

234 

198 

Pattern  maker,  . 

.  250 

65  00 

240 

62  40 

308 

199 

Pattern  maker,  . 

.  260 

67  60 

240 

62  40 

260 

200 

Pattern  maker . 

.  250 

62  50 

240 

60  00 

283 

201 

Pattern  maker,  . 

.  259 

49  21 

240 

45  60 

270 

202 

Carpenter,  . 

.  280 

79  80 

282 

80  37 

327 

203 

Carpenter,  . 

.  262 

72  05 

226 

62  14 

301 

204 

Carpenter,  . 

.  267 

73  42 

267 

73  42 

281 

205 

Carpenter,  . 

.  239 

59  75 

249 

62  25 

320 
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STATISTICS  OF  INDIVIDUAL  TIME  AND  EARNINGS  FOR 
THE  CALENDAR  YEAR  1897,  IN  THE  MANUFACTURE  OF 
IRON  AND  STEEL— Continued. 


(Note. — The  absence  of  time  means  contract  or  piece  work.  No  time  recorded.) 
STEEL  WORKS — Continued — Polishing  Mill. 


March. 

April. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Earnings. 

Time. 

Earnings. 

Time. 

Earnings. 

Time. 

Earnings. 

Time. 

Earnings. 

Hours. 

Hours. 

Hours. 

Hours. 

$36  75 

234 

$35  10 

243 

$36  45 

178 

$24  03 

239 

$32  26 

42  35 

262 

36  38 

244 

33  88 

172 

21  49 

254 

31  74 

41  94 

311 

43  19 

242 

33  60 

205 

25  62 

286 

35  74 

38  04 

249 

34  57 

225 

31  25 

172 

21  49 

235 

29  37 

41  24 

248 

34  43 

225 

31  25 

172 

21  49 

239 

29  87 

43  32 

278 

38  60 

226 

31  28 

160 

19  99 

239 

29  87 

PATTERN  SHOP. 

81  00 

260 

78  00 

250 

75  00 

231 

62  37 

259 

69  93 

79  50 

260 

78  00 

250 

75  00 

221 

59  67 

259 

69  93 

81  00 

255 

76  50 

239 

71  70 

141 

38  07 

269 

70  20 

77  70 

260 

78  00 

250 

75  00 

220 

59  40 

256 

69  12 

76  95 

250 

71  25 

250 

71  25 

231 

59  14 

260 

66  56 

75  52 

250 

71  25 

239 

68  11 

226 

57  86 

264 

67  58 

76  37 

260 

74  10 

240 

68  40 

222 

56  S3 

258 

66  04 

70  67 

226 

62  15 

245 

67  37 

219 

54  75 

255 

63  75 

64  35 

260 

71  50 

250 

68  75 

226 

56  50 

255 

63  75 

80  08 

247 

64  22 

210 

54  60 

221 

51  71 

240 

56  16 

67  60 

260 

67  60 

250 

65  00 

231 

54  05 

247 

57  79 

70  75 

260 

65  00 

249 

62  25 

231 

51  97 

260 

58  50 

51  30 

260 

49  40 

250 

47  50 

229 

38  93 

260 

44  20 

93  19 

295 

84  07 

292 

S3  21 

255 

65  28 

248 

63  48 

82  77 

160 

43  99 

239 

65  72 

239 

56  16 

261 

61  33 

77  27 

244 

67  09 

297 

81  67 

229 

53  81 

270 

63  45 

80  00 

2G 

283 

-9-97 

70  75 

279 

69  75 

198 

44  55 

249 

56  02 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  INTERNAL  AFFAIRS— STATISTICS.  Off.  Doc. 


STATISTICS  OF  INDIVIDUAL  TIME  AND  EARNINGS  FOR 
THE  CALENDAR  YEAR  1897,  IN  THE  MANUFACTURE  OF 
IRON  AND  STEEL — Continued. 


(Note. — The  absence  of  time  means  contract  or  piece  work.  No  time  recorded.) 
STEEL  WORKS— Continued— Polishing  Mill. 


August. 

September. 

Office 

Occupation. 

No. 

Time. 

Earnings. 

Time. 

Earnings. 

Hours. 

Hours. 

183 

Pickle  box,  . 

.  260 

$35  09 

234 

$31  58 

184 

Laborer,  . 

.  300 

37  49 

267 

33  37 

185 

Laborer,  . 

.  300 

37  49 

284 

35  49 

186 

Laborer,  . 

.  287 

35  87 

259 

32  37 

187 

Laborer,  . 

.  235 

29  37 

242 

30  24 

188 

Laborer,  . 

.  241 

30  12 

82 

10  25 

PATTERN  SHOP. 

* 

189 

Pattern  maker,  . 

.  268 

72  36 

274 

73  98 

190 

Pattern  maker,  . 

.  263 

71  01 

273 

73  71 

191 

Pattern  maker,  . 

.  238 

64  26 

275 

74  25 

192 

Pattern  maker,  . 

.  259 

69  93 

260 

70  20 

193 

Pattern  maker,  . 

.  260 

66  56 

268 

68  60 

194 

Pattern  maker,  . 

.  307 

78  59 

261 

66  80 

195 

Pattern  maker,  . 

.  265 

67  83 

260 

66  56 

196 

Pattern  maker,  . 

.  257 

64  25 

254 

63  50 

197 

Pattern  maker,  . 

.  272 

68  00 

261 

65  25 

198 

Pattern  maker,  . 

.  220 

51  40 

250 

58  50 

199 

Pattern  maker,  . 

.  240 

56  16 

230 

53  82 

200 

Pattern  maker,  . 

.  261 

58  72 

260 

58  50 

201 

Pattern  maker,  . 

.  260 

44  20 

260 

44  20 

202 

Carpenter,  . 

.  283 

72  44 

340 

87  03 

203 

Carpenter,  . 

.  260 

61  10 

303 

71  20 

204 

Carpenter,  . 

.  275 

64  62 

308 

72  38 

205 

Carpenter,  . 

....  255 

57  37 

151 

33  97 

No.  9. 
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STATISTICS  OF  INDIVIDUAL  TIME  AND  EARNINGS  FOR 
THE  CALENDAR  YEAR  1897,  IN  THE  MANUFACTURE  OF 
IRON  AND  STEEL— Continued. 

(Note. — The  absence  of  time  means  contract  or  piece  work.  No  time  recorded.) 
STEEL  WORKS— Continued— Polishing  Mill. 


October. 

November. 

December. 

Total 

time. 

Total 

earnings. 

Average 

daily 

wage. 

Time. 

Earnings. 

Time. 

Earnings. 

Time. 

Earnings. 

Hours. 

Hours 

Hours 

Days. 

289 

$39 

01 

305 

$41 

17 

281 

$42 

15 

299 

$425 

89 

$1 

42 

309 

38 

68 

350 

43 

74 

339 

47 

08 

340 

445 

11 

1 

31 

375 

46 

87 

367 

45 

87 

418 

58 

04 

369 

487 

30 

1 

32 

253 

31 

62 

309 

38 

62 

323 

44 

85 

316 

418 

45 

1 

32 

390 

23 

75 

244 

30 

49 

330 

45 

83 

290 

384 

74 

1 

33 

342 

42 

74 

318 

39 

75 

422 

58 

60 

317 

421 

17 

1 

33 

261 

70 

47 

252 

68 

04 

260 

78 

00 

308 

879 

15 

2 

85 

260 

70 

20 

252 

68 

04 

260 

78 

00 

306 

872 

76 

2 

85 

229 

61 

83 

233 

62 

91 

225 

67 

50 

283 

809 

22 

2 

85 

260 

70 

20 

249 

67 

23 

253 

75 

90 

302 

862 

38 

2 

85 

260 

66 

56 

240 

61 

44 

240 

68 

40 

302 

819 

21 

2 

70 

247 

63 

22 

249 

63 

74 

255 

72 

67 

304 

821 

85 

2 

70 

260 

66 

56 

250 

63 

99 

248 

70 

67 

302 

818 

14 

2 

70 

287 

71 

75 

250 

62 

50 

253 

69 

57 

297 

781 

88 

2 

62 

270 

67 

50 

254 

63 

50 

260 

71 

50 

304 

799 

47 

2 

62 

260 

60 

84 

251 

58 

72 

220 

57 

20 

291 

720 

83 

2 

47 

240 

56 

16 

250 

58 

50 

255 

66 

30 

296 

732 

98 

2 

48 

250 

56 

25 

250 

56 

25 

260 

65 

00 

305 

725 

69 

2 

38 

260 

44 

20 

250 

42 

50 

260 

49 

40 

305 

550 

64 

1 

80 

330 

84 

48 

299 

76 

53 

170 

48 

45 

340 

918 

33 

2 

70 

288 

67 

68 

281 

66 

03 

300 

78 

00 

312 

788 

17 

2 

53 

224 

52 

63 

307 

72 

15 

316 

82 

16 

328 

834 

07 

2 

54 

to 

o 

69 

74 

263 

59 

17 

310 

77 

50 

310 

740 

82 

2 

38 

'104 
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STATISTICS  OF  INDIVIDUAL  TIME  AND  EARNINGS  FOR 
THE  CALENDAR  YEAR  1897,  IN  THE  MANUFACTURE  OF 
IR(fN  AND  STEEL — Continued. 


(Note. — The  absence  of  time  means  contract  or  piece  work.  No  time  recorded.) 
STEEL  WORKS— Continued—  Pattern  Shop. 


Office 

Occupation. 

January. 

February. 

Mar. 

No. 

Time. 

Earnings. 

Time. 

Earnings. 

Time. 

206 

Carpenter, . 

Hours. 

289 

$72 

25 

Hours 

207 

$51  75 

Hours. 

325 

207 

Carpenter,  . 

275 

68 

75 

238 

59  50 

324 

208 

Carpenter,  . 

214 

51 

36 

221 

53  04 

191 

209 

Carpenter,  . 

290 

63 

80 

272 

59  84 

321 

210 

Carpenter,  . 

270 

56 

70 

294 

61  74 

323 

211 

ROLL  TURNING  SHOP. 

Roll  turner,  . 

336 

97 

44 

320 

92  80 

338 

212 

Roll  turner,  . 

260 

70 

20 

232 

62  64 

270 

213 

Roll  turner,  . 

258 

69 

66 

239 

64  53 

270 

214 

Roll  turner,  . 

318 

85 

86 

270 

72  90 

345 

215 

Roll  turner,  . 

259 

69 

93 

233 

62  91 

240 

216 

Roll  turner,  . 

276 

74 

52 

258 

69  66 

299 

217 

Roll  turner,  . . 

198 

53 

46 

240 

64  80 

235 

218 

Roll  turner,  . 

258 

69 

66 

235 

63  45 

269 

219 

BLACKSMITH  DEPARTMENT. 

Blacksmith,  . 

306 

76 

50 

244 

61  00 

316 

220 

Blacksmith . 

250 

57 

25 

240 

54  00 

285 

221 

Blacksmith,  . 

286 

64 

34 

240 

54  00 

299 

222 

Blacksmith,  . 

265 

53 

00 

240 

48  00 

65 

223 

Blacksmith,  . 

308 

61 

60 

270 

54  00 

310 

224 

Blacksmith,  . 

260 

52 

00 

240 

48  00 

260 

225 

Blacksmith . 

265 

49 

02 

241 

44  58 

275 

226 

Blacksmith’s  helper,  . 

303 

44 

40 

250 

37  50 

335 

No.  9. 
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STATISTICS  OF  INDIVIDUAL  TIME  AND  EARNINGS  FOR 
THE  CALENDAR  YEAR  1897,  IN  THE  MANUFACTURE  OF 
IRON  AND  STEEL — Continued. 


(Note. — The  absence  of  time  means  contract  or  piece  work.  No  time  recorded.) 
STEEL  WORKS— Continued—  Pattern  Shop. 


March. 

April. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Earnings. 

Time. 

Earnings. 

Time. 

Earnings. 

Time 

Earnings. 

Time. 

Earnings. 

Hours. 

Hours 

Hours. 

Hours. 

$81  25 

301 

$75  25 

283 

$70  75 

261 

$58  72 

273 

$61  42 

81  00 

301 

75  25 

247 

61  75 

244 

54  90 

152 

34  20 

45  84 

225 

54  00 

244 

58  56 

220 

45  54 

255 

52  78 

70  62 

307 

67  54 

312 

68  64 

209 

41  80 

267 

53  40 

67  83 

305 

64  05 

338 

70  98 

279 

55  80 

244 

48  80 

ROLL 

TURNING 

SHOP. 

77  52 

320 

92  80 

252 

97  44 

264 

91  86 

252 

87  69 

72  90 

260 

70  20 

250 

67  50 

260 

63  18 

256 

62  20 

72  90 

245 

66  15 

241 

65  07 

244 

59  28 

213 

51  75 

93  15 

296 

79  92 

262 

70  74 

260 

63  18 

239 

58  07 

64  80 

260 

70  20 

250 

67  50 

259 

62  93 

258 

62  68 

80  73 

288- 

77  76 

257 

69  39 

248 

60  26 

195 

47  38 

63  45 

250 

67  50 

250 

67  50 

240 

58  32 

190 

46  17 

72  63 

258 

69  66 

247 

66  69 

258 

62  69 

254 

61  71 

BLACKSMITH  DEPARTMENT. 

79  00 

333 

83  25 

364 

91  00 

257 

57  82 

326 

73  35 

64  12 

260 

58  50 

260 

58  50 

185 

37  45 

268 

54  27 

67  27 

268 

60  30 

256 

57  60 

84 

17  01 

60 

12  15 

13  00 

260 

52  00 

250 

50  00 

185 

33  30 

254 

45  72 

62  00 

277 

55  40 

302 

60  40 

240 

47  25 

307 

65  46 

52  00 

264 

52  80 

230 

46  00 

185 

33  30 

265 

47  70 

50  87 

270 

49  95 

222 

41  06 

198 

32  99 

292 

48  66 

50  25 

286 

42  90 

282 

42  30 

242 

32  66 

309 

41  71 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  INTERNAL  AFFAIRS— STATISTICS.  Off.  Doc. 


STATISTICS  OF  INDIVIDUAL  TIME  AND  EARNINGS  FOR 
TFIE  CALENDAR  YEAR  1897,  IN  THE  MANUFACTURE  OF 
IRON  AND  STEEL— Continued. 


(Note. — The  absence  of  time  means  contract  or  piece  work.  No  time  recorded.) 
STEEL  WORKS — Continued — Roll  Turning  Shop. 


August 

September. 

Office 

Occupation. 

No. 

Time. 

Earnings. 

Time. 

Earnings. 

206 

Carpenter,  . 

Hours. 

.  291 

$65  47 

Hours. 

343 

$77  17 

207 

Carpenter,  . 

271 

60  97 

320 

72  00 

208 

Carpenter,  . 

.  259 

53  61 

260 

53  82 

209 

Carpenter,  . 

.  283 

56  60 

314 

62  80 

210 

Carpenter,  . 

.  301 

60  20 

343 

68  60 

211 

ROLL  TURNING  SHOP. 

Roll  turner,  . 

228 

79  34 

252 

87  69 

212 

Roll  turner,  . 

256 

62  20 

240 

58  31 

213 

Roll  turner,  . 

247 

60  02 

254 

61  72 

214 

Roll  turner . 

261 

63  42 

300 

72  90 

215 

Roll  turner,  . 

255 

61  96 

266 

64  63 

216 

Roll  turner,  . '. . 

249 

60  50 

239 

58  07 

217 

Roll  turner,  . 

259 

62  93 

240 

58  32 

218 

Roll  turner,  . 

259 

62  93 

260 

63  18 

219 

BLACKSMITH  DEPARTMENT. 

Blacksmith,  . 

313 

70  42 

346 

77  85 

220 

Blacksmith . 

260 

52  65 

285 

57  71 

221 

Blacksmith,  . . 

268 

54  27 

272 

55  08 

222 

Blacksmith,  . 

120 

46  80 

264 

47  70 

223 

Blacksmith . ■  ■■ . 

362 

81  45 

375 

84  37 

224 

Blacksmith,  * . 

260 

46  80 

290 

52  20 

225 

Blacksmith,  . 

341 

56  83 

289 

48  16 

226 

Blacksmith’s  helper,  . 

136 

18  35 

340 

45  90 

No.  9. 
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STATISTICS  OF  INDIVIDUAL  TIME  AND  EARNINGS  FOR 
THE  CALENDAR  YEAR  1897,  IN  THE  MANUFACTURE  OF 
IRON  AND  STEEL — Continued. 

(Note. — The  absence  of  time  means  contract  or  piece  work.  No  time  recorded.) 
STEEL  WORKS — Continued —  Pattern  Shop. 


October. 

November. 

December. 

Total 

Total 

Average 

1 

Time. 

1 

Earnings. 

Time.^ 

1 

Earnings. 

Time. 

Earnings. 

time. 

earnings. 

daily 

wage. 

Hours. 

Hours. 

Hours. 

Days. 

329 

$74  02 

263 

$59  17 

338 

$84  50 

350 

$831  72 

$2  38 

279 

62  77 

287 

64  57 

250 

62  50 

318 

758  16 

2  38 

240 

49  68 

244 

50  50 

261 

60  03 

283 

628  76 

2  22 

312 

62  40 

291 

58  20 

293 

64  46 

347 

73)  10 

2  10 

260 

52  00 

334 

66  80 

357 

74  97 

364 

748  47 

2  05 

ROLL  TURNING. 

309 

107  53 

330 

114  84 

325 

125  66 

352 

1,152  61 

3  26 

261 

63  54 

250 

60  75 

260 

70  20 

305 

783  82 

2  56 

257 

62  44 

231 

56  86 

257 

69  39 

295 

759  77 

2  57 

77 

18  71 

20 

4  86 

260 

70  20 

290 

753  91 

2  59 

268 

65  24 

254 

61  71 

145 

39  15 

294 

753  64 

2  55 

334 

81  27 

300 

72  89 

248 

66  96 

319 

819  39 

2  57 

256 

62  32 

245 

59  53 

229 

61  83 

283 

726  13 

2  57 

271 

65  97 

250 

60  75 

260 

70  20 

307 

789  52 

2  56 

BLACKSMITH  DEPARTMENT. 

336 

75  60 

372 

83  70 

367 

91  75 

388 

921  24 

2  37 

300 

60  74 

297 

60  13 

311 

69  97 

320 

685  29 

2  14 

300 

60  74 

345 

69  85 

351 

78  97 

302 

651  58 

2  15 

270 

48  60 

270 

48  6) 

237 

47  40 

268 

534  12 

2  00 

381 

82  47 

393 

68  17 

357 

89  25 

379 

811  82 

2  14 

290 

52  20 

260 

46  80 

300 

60  CO 

310 

589  80 

1  90 

356 

59  33 

341 

56  83 

356 

65  85 

344 

604  13 

1  75 

320 

43  19 

320 

43  20 

353 

52  95 

347 

495  31 

1  42 
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STATISTICS  OF  INDIVIDUAL  TIME  AND  EARNINGS  FOR 
THE  CALENDAR  YEAR  1897,  IN  THE  MANUFACTURE  OF 
IRON  AND  STEEL— Continued. 

(Note. — The  absence  of  time  means  contract  or  piece  work.  No  time  recorded.) 
STEEL  WORKS — Continued — Blacksmith  Department. 


Office 

No. 

Occupation. 

January. 

February. 

Mar. 

Time. 

Earnings. 

1  • 

Time. 

Earnings. 

Time. 

Hours. 

Hours. 

Hours. 

227 

Blacksmith’s  helper,  . 

316 

$47  40 

249 

$37  35 

353 

228 

Blacksmith’s  helper,  . 

255 

38 

25 

232 

34  80 

275 

229 

Blacksmith’s  helper, . 

265 

39 

75 

215 

32  25 

275 

230 

Blacksmith’s  helper,  . 

280 

42 

00 

297 

44  55 

339 

231 

Blacksmith’s  helper, . 

275 

41 

25 

240 

36  00 

320 

232 

Blacksmith  shop  helper,  . 

300 

45 

00 

264 

39  60 

280 

233 

Blacksmith  shop  helper,  . 

260 

39 

00 

240 

36  00 

280 

ROLL  TURNING  SHOP. 

234 

Roll  turner,  . 

234 

63 

72 

229 

61  83 

247 

235 

Roll  turner,  . 

256 

69 

12 

150 

40  50 

270 

236 

Roll  turner,  . 

256 

69 

12 

240 

64  80 

250 

237 

Roll  turner,  . 

285 

76 

95 

282 

76  14 

312 

238 

Roll  turner,  . 

256 

69 

12 

224 

60  48 

265 

239 

Roll  turner,  . 

270 

72 

90 

234 

63  18 

276 

240 

Roll  turner,  . 

218 

58 

86 

232 

62  64 

268 

241 

Roll  turner,  . 

315 

85 

05 

300 

81  00 

339 

242 

Roll  turner,  . 

255 

68 

85 

240 

64  80 

270 

243 

Roll  turner,  . 

262 

70 

74 

236 

63  72 

240 

244 

Roll  turner . 

295 

79 

65 

273 

73  71 

345 

245 

Roll  turner,  . 

249 

67 

23 

249 

67  23 

270 

246 

Roll  turner,  . 

255 

68 

85 

220 

59  40 

270 

247 

Roll  turner,  . 

239 

64 

53 

181 

48  87 

268 

248 

Roll  turner,  . 

254 

68 

58 

235 

63  45 

260 

249 

Laborer,  . 

260 

35 

10 

240 

32  40 

270 

No.  9. 
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STATISTICS  OF  INDIVIDUAL  TIME  AND  EARNINGS  FOR 
THE  CALENDAR  YEAR  1897,  IN  THE  MANUFACTURE  OF 
IRON  AND  STEEL— Continued. 


(Note. — The  absence  of  time  means  contract  or  piece  work.  No  time  recorded.) 
STEEL  WORKS— Continued — Blacksmith  Department. 


March. 

April. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Earnings. 

Time. 

Earnings. 

Time. 

• 

Earnings. 

Time. 

Earnings. 

Time. 

Earnings. 

Hours 

Hours. 

Hours. 

Hours. 

$52  95 

295 

$44  25 

305 

$45  75 

218 

$29  43 

324 

$43  74 

41  25 

265 

39  75 

235 

35  25 

190 

25  65 

259 

34  96 

41  25 

267 

40  05 

261 

39  15 

180 

24  30 

286 

38  60 

50  85 

335 

50  25 

356 

53  40 

151 

20  38 

287 

38  74 

48  00 

287 

43  05 

277 

41  55 

230 

31  05 

329 

44  41 

42  00 

298 

44  70 

305 

45  75 

112 

15  12 

150 

20  25 

42  00 

260 

39  00 

250 

37  50 

180 

24  30 

249 

33  61 

ROLL  TURNING. 

66  69 

227 

61  29 

229 

61  83 

226 

54  91 

187 

45  43 

72  90 

260 

70  20 

240 

64  80 

260 

63  18 

250 

60  75 

67  50 

280 

75  60 

250 

67  50 

250 

60  75 

260 

63  18 

84  24 

330 

89  10 

300 

81  00 

258 

62  68 

252 

61  23 

71  55 

246 

66  42 

247 

66  69 

256 

62  20 

238 

57  83 

74  52 

294 

79  38 

303 

ol  81 

270 

65  60 

234 

56  85 

72  36 

247 

66  69 

232 

62  64 

251 

60  98 

239 

58  07 

91  53 

330 

89  10 

285 

76  95 

260 

63  18 

260 

63  18 

72  90 

255 

68  85 

250 

67  50 

260 

63  18 

255 

61  96 

64  80 

260 

70  20 

250 

67  50 

260 

63  18 

245 

59  53 

93  15 

330 

89  10 

306 

82  62 

261 

63  42 

255 

61  96 

72  90 

252 

68  04 

250 

67  50 

250 

60  75 

190 

46  17 

72  90 

254 

68  58 

250 

67  50 

255 

61  96 

250 

60  75 

72  36 

260 

70  20 

246 

66  42 

239 

58  07 

199 

48  35 

70  20 

260 

70  20 

248 

66  96 

260 

63  18 

260 

63  18 

36  45 

270 

36  45 

240 

32  40 

260 

31  62 

260 

31  63 
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STATISTICS  OF  INDIVIDUAL  TIME  AND  EARNINGS  FOR 
THE  CALENDAR  YEAR  1897,  IN  THE  MANUFACTURE  OF 
IRON  AND  STEEL— Continued. 

(Note. — The  absence  of  time  means  contract  or  piece  work.  No  time  recorded.) 
STEEL  WORKS — Continued — Blacksmith  Department. 


Office 


August. 


September. 


No. 

Occupation. 

Time. 

Earnings. 

Time. 

Earnings. 

Hours. 

Hours. 

227 

Blacksmith’s  helper,  . 

356 

?48  06 

318 

?42  92 

228 

Blacksmith’s  helper,  . 

362 

48  87 

395 

53  32 

229 

Blacksmith’s  helper,  . 

230 

31  05 

275 

37  12 

230 

Blacksmith’s  helper,  . 

361 

48  73 

371 

50  08 

231 

Blacksmith’s  helper,  . 

369 

49  81 

355 

47  92 

232 

Blacksmith’s  helper,  . 

260 

35  10 

281 

37  93 

233 

Blacksmith’s  helper,  . 

278 

37  53 

244 

32  93 

ROLL  TURNING  SHOP. 

234 

Roll  turner,  . 

221 

53  70 

227 

55  16 

235 

Roll  turner,  . 

210 

51  03 

260 

63  18 

236 

Roll  turner,  . 

256 

62  20 

155 

37  66 

237 

Roll  turner,  . 

255 

61  96 

300 

72  90 

238 

Roll  turner,  . 

255 

61  96 

252 

61  23 

239 

Roll  turner,  . 

267 

64  88 

318 

77  27 

240 

Roll  turner,  . 

222 

53  94 

246 

59  77 

241 

Roll  turner,  . 

255 

61  96 

260 

63  18 

242 

Roll  turner,  . 

259 

62  93 

80 

19  44 

243 

Roll  turner,  . 

218 

52  97 

259 

62  93 

244 

Roll  turner,  . 

255 

61  96 

312 

75  81 

245 

Roll  turner,  . 

190 

46  17 

263 

63  91 

246 

Rollll  turner,  . 

237 

57  58 

255 

61  96 

247 

Roll  turner,  . 

257 

62  45 

231 

56  13 

248 

Roll  turner,  . 

253 

61  47 

259 

62  93 

249 

Laborer,  . 

260 

31  63 

260 

31  62 

No.  9. 
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STATISTICS  OF  INDIVIDUAL  TIME  AND  EARNINGS  FOR 
TIIE  CALENDAR  YEAR  1897,  IN  THE  MANUFACTURE  OF 
IRON  AND  STEEL — Continued. 


(Note. — The  absence  of  time  means  contract  or  piece  work.  No  time  recorded.) 
STEEL  WORKS — Continued — Blacksmith  Department. 


October. 

November. 

December. 

Total 

time. 

Total 

earnings. 

Average 

daily 

wage. 

Time. 

Earnings. 

Time] 

Earnings. 

Time. 

Earnings. 

Hours. 

Hours. 

Hours. 

Days. 

371 

$50  08 

393 

$53  05 

381 

$57  15 

387 

$552  13 

$1  42 

383 

51  70 

326 

44  01 

340 

51  00 

351 

498  81 

1  42 

291 

39  28 

288 

38  88 

281 

42  15 

311 

443  83 

1  43 

348 

46  97 

327 

44  14 

304 

45  60 

375 

535  69 

1  42 

382 

51  56 

300 

40  50 

336 

475  10 

1  41 

280 

37  79 

280 

37  80 

305 

45  75 

311 

446  79 

1  43 

282 

38  07 

291 

39  28 

318 

47  70 

313 

446  92 

1  42 

ROLL  TURNING. 

235 

57  22 

233 

56  61 

209 

56  97 

270 

695  36 

2  58 

260 

63  18 

250 

60  75 

260 

70  20 

292 

749  79 

2  56 

20 

4  86 

256 

69  12 

247 

642  29 

2  60 

267 

64  88 

315 

76  54 

330 

89  10 

348 

896  72 

2  57 

260 

63  30 

237 

57  58 

260 

70  20 

299 

768  56 

2  56 

357 

86  74 

330 

80  18 

330 

89  10 

348 

892  41 

2  56 

249 

60  50 

250 

60  75 

194 

52  38 

284 

729  58 

2  56 

266 

64  75 

250 

60  75 

260 

70  20 

338 

870  83 

2  58 

241 

58  68 

248 

60  26 

260 

70  20 

287 

739  55 

2  58 

271 

65  97 

260 

63  18 

260 

70  20 

302 

774  92 

2  57 

75 

18  22 

270 

699  60 

2  58 

266 

64  75 

250 

60  75 

260 

70  20 

293 

755  60 

2  57 

278 

67  67 

205 

49  81 

208 

56  16 

293 

753  12 

2  56 

254 

61  83 

206 

50  05 

258 

659  26 

2  56 

231 

56  25 

67 

16  27 

260 

70  20 

284 

732  87 

2  57 

260 

31  62 

260 

31  62 

260 

35  10 

310 

397  64 

1  29 
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STATISTICS  OF  INDIVIDUAL  TIME  AND  EARNINGS  FOR 
THE  CALENDAR  YEAR  1897,  IN  THE  MANUFACTURE  OF 
IRON  AND  STEEL — Continued. 


(Note. — Tlie  absence  of  time  means  contract  or  piece  work.  No  time  recorded.) 
STEEL  WORKS — Continued — Roll  Turning. 


Cilice 

Occupation. 

January. 

February. 

Mar. 

No. 

Time. 

Earnings 

Time. 

Earnings. 

Time. 

250 

Laborer,  . 

Hours. 

287 

$47  35 

Hours 

234 

$38  61 

Hours. 

280 

251 

Laborer,  . 

260 

32  50 

255 

31  87 

298 

252 

Laborer,  . 

263 

41  74 

54 

8  91 

270 

253 

MACHINE  SHOP. 

Machinist,  . 

296 

88  95 

312 

93  60 

262 

254 

Machinist, . 

240 

62  40 

226 

58  76 

261 

255 

Machinist,  . 

272 

74  79 

238 

65  44 

243 

250 

Machinist, . 

232 

6)  32 

210 

54  60 

238 

257 

Machinist, . 

159 

50  88 

147 

47  04 

203 

258 

Machinist, .  . 

259 

48  49 

160 

48  80 

236 

259 

Machinist, . 

234 

72  54 

23 

62  93 

243 

260 

Machinist,  . . . 

294 

89  66 

245 

74  72 

255 

261 

Hanger,  bench,  . 

233 

38  44 

216 

35  63 

189 

262 

Hanger,  bench . 

234 

38  60 

216 

35  63 

135 

263 

Hanger,  bench,  . 

234 

38  60 

216 

35  63 

171 

264 

Hanger,  bench,  . 

234 

38  60 

155 

25  57 

243 

265 

Hanger,  bench,  . 

234 

40  94 

216 

37  79 

243 

266 

Hanger,  bench,  . 

234 

63  18 

211 

56  97 

239 

267 

Millwright,  . 

312 

55  96 

280 

52  91 

307 

268 

Millwright,  . 

301 

59  59 

278 

55  04 

363 

269 

Millwright,  . 

312 

61  76 

275 

54  44 

334 

270 

Millwright,  . 

158 

34  12 

287 

61  99 

324 

271 

Millwright,  . 

317 

68  47 

281 

60  69 

357 

272 

Millwright,  . 

321 

75  10 

287 

67  15 

327 
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STATISTICS  OF  INDIVIDUAL  TIME  AND  EARNINGS  FOR 
THE  CALENDAR  YEAR  1897,  IN  THE  MANUFACTURE  OF 
IRON  AND  STEEL— Continued. 


(Note. — The  absence  of  time  means  contract  or  piece  work.  No  time  recorded.) 
STEEL  WORKS — Continued — Roll  Turning. 


March. 

' 

April. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Earnings. 

Time. 

Earnings. 

Time. 

Earnings. 

Time-j 

Earnings. 

Time. 

Earnings. 

Hours. 

Hours. 

Hours. 

Hours. 

$46  20 

260 

$42  90 

230 

$37  95 

260 

$39 

00 

262 

$39 

30 

49  17 

276 

45  54 

242 

39  93 

267 

40 

05 

249 

37 

35 

33  75 

270 

33  75 

240 

30  00 

260 

29 

24 

257 

28 

90 

MACHINE  SHOP. 

78  60 

284 

85  20 

266 

79  80 

235 

63 

45 

241 

65 

07 

67  86 

256 

66  56 

227 

59  02 

251 

60 

13 

257 

60 

07 

66  82 

234 

64  34 

225 

61  87 

234 

58 

50 

234 

58 

50 

61  88 

201 

52  39 

225 

58  50 

234 

54 

74 

232 

54 

28 

64  96 

183 

58  56 

204 

65  28 

192 

55 

29 

233 

38 

30 

71  98 

239 

72  89 

225 

68  62 

225 

61 

87 

222 

61 

05 

75  33 

239 

74  09 

225 

69  75 

235 

65 

80 

202 

56 

56 

77  77 

244 

74  41 

240 

73  20 

265 

72 

87 

227 

62 

42 

31  18 

162 

26  72 

143 

23  59 

126 

18 

90 

189 

28 

35 

22  27 

189 

31  18 

153 

2,  24 

107 

16 

05 

175 

26 

25 

28  21 

234 

38  60 

225 

37  12 

234 

35 

10 

234 

35 

10 

40  09 

162 

26  72 

139 

22  93 

126 

18 

90 

189 

28 

35 

42  52 

234 

40  94 

225 

39  37 

234 

36 

84 

234 

36 

85 

64  53 

234 

63  18 

198 

53  46 

234 

56 

86 

236 

57 

35 

59  90 

319 

63  15 

313 

61  97 

249 

44 

31 

271 

48 

23 

71  86 

316 

62  56 

312 

61  77 

258 

45 

91 

289 

51 

44 

66  12 

325 

64  34 

318 

62  95 

230 

40 

93 

256 

45 

56 

69  98 

319 

68  89 

322 

69  54 

245 

47 

77 

308 

60 

06 

77  11 

317 

68  47 

298 

64  36 

244 

47 

58 

266 

51 

87 

76  51 

336 

78  62 

310 

72  53 

245 

51 

41 

296 

62 

16 
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STATISTICS  OF  INDIVIDUAL  TIME  AND  EARNINGS  FOR 
THE  CALENDAR  YEAR  1897,  IN  THE  MANUFACTURE  OF 
IRON  AND  STEEL— Continued. 

(Note. — The  absence  of  time  means  contract  or  piece  work.  No  time  recorded.) 
STEEL  WORKS — Continued — Roll  Turning. 


August. 

September. 

Office 

Occupation. 

No. 

Time.  Earnings. 

Time. 

Earnings. 

Hours.  Hours. 


250 

Laborer,  . 

. . . .  260 

$39  00 

277 

$41  55 

251 

Laborer,  . 

. . . .  264 

39  60 

264 

39  60 

252 

Laborer . 

....  260 

29  25 

260 

29  24 

MACHINE  SHOP. 

253 

Machinist,  . 

. . . .  321 

86  67 

283 

76  41 

254 

Machinist,  . 

. . . .  255 

59  66 

262 

61  32 

255 

Machinist,  . 

. . . .  234 

58  50 

361 

90  37 

256 

Machinist,  . . 

. . . .  220 

51  48 

235 

54  98 

257 

Machinist,  . 

. . . .  274 

50  11 

208 

59  90 

258 

Machinist,  . 

. . . .  236 

64  90 

231 

63  52 

259 

Machinist,  . 

. . . .  225 

63  00 

233 

65  24 

260 

Machinist,  . 

. . . .  240 

66  00 

251 

69  02 

261 

Hanger,  bench,  . 

. . . .  126 

18  90 

234 

35  10 

262 

Hanger,  bench,  . 

. . . .  180 

27  00 

230 

34  50 

263 

Hanger,  bench,  . 

. . . .  234 

35  10 

236 

35  40 

264 

Hanger,  bench,  . 

. .. .  126 

18  90 

234 

35  10 

265 

Hanger,  bench,  . 

. . . .  234 

36  85 

234 

36  84 

266 

Hanger,  bench,  . 

. . . .  234 

56  85 

244 

59  29 

267 

Millwright,  . 

. . . .  306 

54  46 

344 

61  22 

268 

Millwright,  . . . 

. . . .  301 

53  57 

348 

61  93 

269 

Millwright . 

. . . .  316 

56  24 

351 

62  47 

270 

Millwright,  . 

. . . .  318 

62  00 

338 

65  91 

271 

Millwright,  . 

. . . .  291 

56  74 

346 

67  47 

272 

Millwright,  . 

. . ..  318 

66  78 

350 

73  50 
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STATISTICS  OF  INDIVIDUAL  TIME  AND  EARNINGS  FOR 
THE  CALENDAR  YEAR  1897,  IN  THE  MANUFACTURE  OF 
IRON  AND  STEEL— Continued. 


(Note. — The  absence  of  time  means  contract  or  piece  work.  No  time  recorded.) 
STEEL  WORKS — Continued — Roll  Turning. 


October. 

November. 

December. 

Total 

time. 

Total 

earnings. 

Average 

daily 

wage. 

Time. 

Earnings. 

Time.'  Earnings. 

1 

l 

Time. 

Earnings. 

Hours. 

Hours. 

Hours. 

Days. 

277 

$41  55 

255 

$38  25 

265 

$43  72 

314 

$495  38 

$1  57 

349 

52  35 

330 

49 

50 

330 

54 

44 

338 

511  90 

1  51 

245 

27  56 

250 

28 

12 

259 

32 

37 

288 

352  83 

1  22 

MACHINE 

SHOP 

239 

64  67 

246 

66 

42 

288 

86 

55 

327 

935  39 

2  86 

288 

67  39 

287 

67 

15 

349 

90 

74 

315 

781  C6 

2  47 

267 

69  42 

254 

668  55 

2  63 

294 

45  39 

221 

51 

70 

202 

52 

65 

264 

652  91 

2  47 

180 

51  83 

115 

33 

11 

189 

60 

48 

208 

635  74 

3  04 

236 

64  90 

222 

61 

04 

257 

78 

38 

264 

766  44 

2  89 

235 

65  80 

220 

61 

60 

230 

71 

30 

272 

803  94 

2  96 

266 

73  14 

261 

71 

77 

159 

48 

49 

294 

853  47 

2  89 

225 

33  75 

205 

30 

75 

234 

38 

60 

228 

359  91 

1  58 

234 

35  10 

225 

33 

75 

234 

38 

60 

231 

364  17 

1  58 

234 

35  10 

225 

33 

75 

234 

38 

60 

271 

426  31 

1  57 

234 

35  10 

200 

30 

00 

239 

39 

43 

228 

359  69 

1  58 

234 

36  84 

207 

32 

59 

225 

39 

37 

275 

457  74 

1  66 

234 

56  86 

225 

54 

67 

243 

65 

61 

276 

708  81 

2  56 

306 

54  46 

303 

53 

93 

311 

61 

57 

362 

672  07 

1  86 

315 

56  06 

294 

52 

42 

313 

61 

96 

368 

694  11 

1  88 

356 

63  36 

294 

52 

32 

303 

59 

98 

367 

690  47 

1  88 

342 

66  68 

318 

62 

00 

317 

68 

46 

359 

737  40 

2  05 

295 

57  52 

288 

56 

25 

304 

65 

66 

360 

742  19 

2  06 

346 

72  66 

323 

67 

83 

327 

76 

51 

378 

840  76 

2  22 

27 
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STATISTICS  OF  INDIVIDUAL  TIME  AND  EARNINGS  FOR 
THE  CALENDAR  YEAR  1897,  IN  THE  MANUFACTURE  OF 
IRON  AND  STEEL — Continued. 

(Note. — The  absence  of  time  means  contract  or  piece  work.  No  time  recorded.) 


STEEL  WORKS — Continued — Machine  Shop. 


Office 

No. 

Occupation. 

January. 

February. 

Mar. 

Time. 

Earnings. 

Time. 

Earnings. 

Time. 

Hours. 

Hours. 

Hours. 

273 

Apprentice . 

54 

$4  50 

222 

$18  *3 

235 

274 

Apprentice,  . 

214 

17  82 

186 

15  49 

233 

275 

Apprentice,  . 

243 

24  30 

193 

19  30 

256 

276 

Apprentice,  . 

237 

23  70 

171 

17  10 

237 

277 

Apprentice,  . 

237 

23  70 

227 

22  70 

241 

278 

Apprentice,  . 

228 

23  94 

266 

31  21 

291 

279 

Apprentice,  . 

223 

26  01 

207 

24  15 

236 

% 

STRUCTURAL  IRON. 

280 

Draughtsman,  . 

220 

80  11 

215 

78  11 

234 

281 

Draughtsman,  . 

228 

78  26 

214 

73  46 

242 

282 

Draughtsman,  . 

234 

80  14 

216 

73  98 

240 

283 

Draughtsman,  . 

163 

48  90 

216 

64  80 

243 

284 

Sheet  iron  worker . 

260 

71  50 

260 

71  50 

270 

285 

Sheet  iron  worker, . 

323 

96  90 

248 

74  40 

358 

286 

Layer  out  and  fitter, . 

200 

50  00 

180 

45  00 

282 

287 

Layer  out  and  fitter . 

252 

63  00 

182 

45  50 

276 

288 

Plate  iron,  . 

276 

82  95 

229 

68  70 

268 

289 

Plate  iron,  . 

220 

55  00 

258 

64  50 

292 

290 

Template  maker,  . 

260 

72  80 

245 

68  60 

310 

291 

Template  maker,  . 

281 

77  27 

245 

67  37 

315 

292 

Marker,  . 

150 

30  34 

208 

42  11 

248 

293 

Marker . 

140 

28  35 

195 

49  48 

298 

294 

Marker . 

140 

28  35 

180 

36  44 

270 

295 

Marker,  . 

120 

24  30 

195 

39  48 

292 
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STATISTICS  OF  INDIVIDUAL 
THr  CALENDAR  YEAR  1S97, 
IRON  AND  STEEL — Continued. 


TIME  AND  EARNINGS  FOR 
IN  THE  MANUFACTURE  OF 


(Note. — The  absence  of  time  means  contract  or  piece  work.  No  time  recorded.) 
STEEL  WORKS — Continued — Machine  Shop. 


March. 

April. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Earnings. 

Time. 

Earnirgs 

Time. 

Earnings. 

Time. 

Earnings. 

Time. 

Earnings. 

Hours. 

Hours. 

Hours. 

Hours. 

$19 

57 

232 

$19 

33 

224 

$18  66 

219 

$16  42 

225 

$19  30 

19 

41 

146 

12 

16 

215 

17  91 

207 

15  52 

217 

19  20 

25 

60 

239 

23 

90 

225 

22  50 

221 

19  89 

242 

21  78 

23 

70 

234 

26 

25 

226 

26  36 

227 

23  83 

183 

19  21 

24 

10 

248 

28 

34 

226 

26  36 

224 

23  51 

221 

23  20 

34 

92 

276 

33 

12 

228 

27  36 

180 

19  43 

232 

23  32 

27 

52 

221 

27 

53 

183 

24  40 

210 

25  20 

202 

24  24 

STRUCTURAL  IRON. 

85 

02 

252 

91 

57 

207 

84  61 

208 

85  02 

207 

84  62 

83 

05 

232 

79 

80 

208 

80  08 

208 

80  08 

214 

82  39 

82 

36 

234 

80 

14 

207 

79  88 

207 

79  69 

207 

79  69 

72 

90 

234 

70 

20. 

208 

70  02 

206 

69  36 

221 

74  41 

74 

25 

260 

71 

50 

260 

87  74 

260 

87  74 

260 

87  74 

107 

40 

339 

101 

70 

353 

105  90 

322 

96  60 

332 

99  60 

70 

62 

305 

76 

25 

250 

68  75 

280 

77  00 

270 

74  25 

69 

00 

252 

63 

00 

252 

63  00 

281 

70  25 

228 

57  00 

80 

40 

276 

82 

80 

263 

78  90 

158 

42  66 

274 

82  20 

73 

00 

270 

67 

50 

283 

70  75 

176 

39  60 

250 

56  25 

86 

80 

275 

77 

00 

2ou 

vu  uu 

iy8 

49  89 

275 

69  30 

86 

62 

280 

77 

00 

255 

70  12 

183 

45  75 

290 

72  50 

50 

21 

210 

42 

52 

260 

52  64 

159 

29  01 

259 

49  29 

60 

44 

270 

54 

67 

299 

60  54 

172 

31  39 

275 

50  19 

54 

67 

265 

53 

65 

250 

50  62 

158 

28  73 

269 

49  09 

59 

12 

27- 

258 

-9-97 

52 

24 

263 

53  26 

168 

30  66 

250 

45  62 
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STATISTICS  OF  INDIVIDUAL  TIME  AND  EARNINGS  FOE 
THE  CALENDAR  YEAR  1897,  IN  THE  MANUFACTURE  OF 
IRON  AND  STEEL— Continued. 

(Note. — The  absence  of  time  means  contract  or  piece  work.  No  time  recorded.) 
STEEL  WORKS — Continued — Machine  Shop. 


Office 

No. 


Occupation. 


August. 

September. 

Time. 

Earnings. 

Time. 

Earnings 

Hours. 

Hours. 

273 

Apprentice,  . 

. . . .  234 

$21  06 

256 

O 

CO 

CA 

274 

Apprentice,  . 

. . . .  229 

20  61 

226 

20  31 

275 

Apprentice . 

. . . .  247 

25  93 

289 

30  3^ 

276 

Apprentice,  . 

. . . .  214 

22  46 

226 

23  71 

277 

Apprentice,  . 

. . . .  214 

22  47 

242 

25  4( 

278 

Apprentice,  . 

. . . .  272 

29  37 

286 

30  81 

279 

Apprentice,  . 

. . . .  204 

24  48 

216 

25  91 

STRUCTURAL  IRON. 

280 

Draughtsman,  . 

. . . .  208 

85  02 

211 

86  41 

281 

Draughtsman,  . 

. . . .  214 

82  38 

206 

79  5( 

282 

Draughtsman,  . 

. . . .  208 

80  08 

208 

80  01 

283 

Draughtsman . 

. . . .  212 

71  36 

214 

72  0( 

284 

Sheet  iron  worker,  . 

. . . .  260 

87  74 

260 

87 

285 

Sheet  iron  worker,  . 

. . . .  344 

103  35 

408 

122  51 

286 

Layer  out  and  fitter,  . 

. . . .  260 

71  50 

260 

71  5( 

287 

Layer  out  and  fitter,  . 

. . . .  294 

73  50 

303 

75  71 

288 

Plate  iron,  . 

. . . .  265 

79  50 

247 

74  1( 

289 

Plate  iron,  . 

. . . .  280 

66  87 

283 

70  71 

289 

Template  maker, . 

. . . .  275 

73  22 

260 

72  8( 

291 

Template  maker, . 

. . . .  300 

79  00 

280 

77  0( 

292 

Marker,  . 

. . . .  265 

51  26 

295 

59  71 

293 

Marker,  . 

. . . .  250 

48  62 

276 

55  91 

294 

Marker,  . 

. . . .  302 

58  51 

318 

64  3£ 

295 

Marker,  . 

. . . .  269 

52  07 

254 

51  42 
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STATISTICS  OF  INDIVIDUAL  TIME  AND  EARNINGS  FOR 
THE  CALENDAR  YEAR  1897,  IN  THE  MANUFACTURE  OF 
IKON  AND  STEEL — Continued. 

(Note. — The  absence  of  time  means  contract  or  piece  work.  No  time  recorded.) 
STEEL  WORKS — Continued — Machine  Shop. 


October. 

November. 

December. 

Total 

time. 

Total 

earnings. 

Average 

daily 

wage. 

Time. 

1 

Earnings.  Time. 

Earnings. 

Time. 

Earnings. 

Hours. 

Hours. 

Hours. 

Days. 

245 

$22  05 

237 

$21  33 

245 

$24  50 

262 

$228  19 

$0  87 

240 

21  60 

205 

18  45 

240 

24  00 

255 

222  49 

87 

260 

27  30 

255 

26  77 

331 

38  61 

300 

306  22 

1  02 

225 

23  62 

225 

23  62 

187 

21  81 

259 

275  39 

1  06 

237 

24  88 

236 

24  78 

263 

30  73 

281 

300  17 

1  06 

310 

33  47 

301 

32  50 

371 

44  52 

324 

364  04 

1  13 

261 

21  32 

218 

26  16 

228 

30  40 

260 

317  33 

1  22 

STRUCTURAL  IRON. 

208 

85  02 

184 

75  21 

217 

88  69 

257 

1,009  42 

3  93 

210 

80  85 

204 

78  73 

213 

87  38 

259 

965  96 

3  73 

208 

80  08 

208 

80  08 

216 

83  16 

259 

959  36 

3  70 

208 

70  04 

204 

68  69 

212 

71  36 

254 

824  10 

3  24 

260 

87  74 

260 

87  74 

260 

87  74 

313 

990  67 

3  16 

433 

129  90 

349 

104  70 

419 

125  70 

422 

1,268  70 

3  00 

260 

71  50 

260 

71  50 

280 

77  00 

308 

824  87 

2  67 

255 

63  75 

258 

64  50 

255 

63  75 

308 

772  00 

2  50 

272 

81  60 

255 

76  50 

280 

84  00 

306 

914  31 

2  99 

345 

86  25 

240 

60  00 

278 

69  50 

317 

779  97 

2  46 

260 

72  80 

250 

70  00 

259 

72  52 

311 

855  73 

2  74 

275 

75  62 

270 

74  25 

270 

74  24 

324 

876  74 

2  71 

176 

35  92 

245 

49  60 

263 

59  14 

273 

551  77 

2  01 

307 

62  17 

250 

50  62 

273 

61  42 

300 

613  87 

2  04 

275 

55  78 

250 

50  62 

264 

59  39 

294 

590  24 

2  01 

265 

53  65 

226 

46  26 

254 

50  90 

281 

558  99 

1  99 

420 


DEPARTMENT  OF  INTERNAL  AFFAIRS— STATISTICS.  Off.  Doc 


STATISTICS  OF  INDIVIDUAL  TIME  AND  EARNINGS  FOE 
THE  CALENDAR  YEAR  1897,  IN  THE  MANUFACTURE  OF 
IRON  AND  STEEL — Continued. 

(Note. — The  absence  of  time  means  contract  or  piece  work.  No  time  recorded.) 
STEEL  WORKS — Continued — Structural  Iron. 


January. 

February. 

Mar. 

Office 

Occupation. 

No. 

Time. 

Earnings. 

Time. 

Earnings. 

Time 

Hours.  Hours.  Hours. 


296  Puncher,  .  117  $21  06  110  $19  80  286 

297  Puncher .  127  22  86  183  32  94  270 

298  Puncher,  .  190  34  20  155  27  90  192 

299  Puncher .  191  34  38  246  44  28  241 

300  Riveters .  196  35  28  199  35  73  268 

301  Riveters,  .  186  33  48  195  35  80  231 

302  Riveters,  .  200  36  00  185  36  90  245 

303  Riveters,  .  224  40  31  175  31  50  268 


No.  9. 
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STATISTICS  OF  INDIVIDUAL  TIME  AND  EARNINGS  FOR 
THE  CALENDAR  YEAR  1897,  IN  THE  MANUFACTURE  OF 
IRON  AND  STEEL — Continued. 


(Note. — The  absence  of  time  means  contract  or  piece  work.  No  time  recorded.) 
STEEL  WORKS— Continued— Structural  Iron. 


March. 

April. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Earnings. 

Time. 

Earnings. 

Time. 

Earnings. 

Time. 

Earnings. 

Time. 

Earnings. 

Hours. 

Hours. 

Hours. 

Hours. 

$51  48 

288 

$52  24 

150 

$27  56 

180 

$29  15 

277 

$44  87 

48  60 

260 

46  80 

250 

45  00 

159 

25  76 

250 

40  50 

34  65 

222 

39  96 

230 

41  40 

165 

26  88 

254 

41  14 

43  38 

280 

50  40 

250 

45  00 

159 

25  76 

275 

44  55 

48  24 

257 

47  40 

235 

44  65 

9 

1  53 

211 

35  27 

43  89 

240 

45  60 

241 

45  79 

155 

26  35 

243 

41  31 

44  10 

254 

45  72 

270 

48  60 

165 

26  72 

248 

41  04 

48  24 

280 

50  40 

238 

42  93 

147 

23  81 

237 

38  39 

422 


DEPARTMENT  OF  INTERNAL  AFFAIRS— STATISTICS.  Off.  Doc. 


STATISTICS  OF  INDIVIDUAL  TIME  AND  EARNINGS  FOR 
THE  CALENDAR  YEAR  1897,  IN  THE  MANUFACTURE  OF 
IRON  AND  STEED— Continued. 


(Note. — The  absence  of  time  means  contract  or  piece  work.  No  time  recorded.) 
STEEL  WORKS — Continued — Structural  Iron. 


[.j 

August. 

September. 

Office 

Occupation. 

No. 

Time.  Earnings. 

Time. 

Earnings. 

Hours.  Hours. 


296  Puncher,  .  296  $50  94  267  $48  06 

297  Puncher .  264  45  36  294  53  10 

298  Puncher,  .  244  41  69  255  45  90 

299  Puncher,  .  270  46  44  346  62  37 

300  Riveter .  255  46  05  243  46  17 

301  Riveter,  .  229  41  55  245  46  55 

302  Riveter,  .  250  45  10  260  49  40 

303  Riveter .  240  41  04  275  49  50 


No.  9. 
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STATISTICS  OF  INDIVIDUAL  TIME  AND  EARNINGS  FOR 
TIIF  CALENDAR  YEAR  1897,  IN  THE  MANUFACTURE  OF 
IRON  AND  STEEL — Continued. 


(Note. — The  absence  of  time  means  contract  or  piece  work.  No  time  recorded.) 
STEEL  WORKS — Continued — Structural  Iron. 


October. 

November. 

December. 

Total 

time. 

Total 

earnings. 

Average 

daily 

wage. 

Time. 

Earnings. 

Time. 

Earnings. 

Time. 

Earnings. 

Hours. 

Hours. 

Hours. 

Days. 

295 

$53  10 

242 

$43  56 

325 

$64  55 

283 

$506  37 

$1  79 

260 

46  80 

248 

44  64 

234 

42  12 

279 

494  48 

1  77 

242 

43  66 

252 

45  36 

241 

43  38 

264 

466  12 

1  77 

260 

47  09 

254 

45  72 

271 

51  49 

304 

540  86 

1  77 

250 

47  50 

245 

46  55 

247 

46  53 

261 

480  90 

1  84 

237 

45  03 

246 

46  74 

244 

46  46 

269 

498  55 

*1  85 

219 

41  61 

243 

46  17 

259 

50  75 

280 

512  11 

1  82 

256 

46  08 

226 

40  68 

256 

452  88 

1  76 

424 


DEPARTMENT  OF  INTERNAL  AFFAIRS— STATISTICS.  Off.  Doc. 


STATISTICS  OF  INDIVIDUAL  TIME  AND  EARNINGS  FOR 
THE  CALENDAR  YEAR  1897,  IN  THE  MINING  OF  ANTHRA¬ 
CITE  COAL. 


(Note. — The  absence  of  time  means  contract  or  piece  work.  No  time  recorded.) 
MINING  OF  ANTHRACITE  COAL. 


Office 

No. 

Occupation. 

January. 

February. 

Mar. 

Time. 

Earnings. 

Time 

Earnings. 

Time. 

Hours. 

Hours. 

Hours. 

304 

Boss,  . 

310 

$50  00 

280 

$50  00 

310 

305 

Breaker  boss,  . 

260 

50  00 

260 

50  00 

260 

306 

Breaker  boss,  . 

176 

25  52 

186 

26  97 

216 

307 

Breaker  boss,  . 

186 

26  97 

187 

27  11 

200 

308 

Engineer,  . 

330 

66  00 

306 

61  60 

310 

309 

Engineer,  . 

360 

63  00 

270 

47  25 

248 

310 

Engineer,  . 

240 

48  00 

223 

44  60 

261 

311 

Engineer,  . 

252 

40  32 

192 

30  72 

247 

312 

Fireman,  . 

300 

45  00 

280 

42  00 

310 

313 

Carpenter, . 

260 

40  30 

207 

32  08 

170 

314 

Carpenter,  . 

213 

42  40 

253 

50  60 

239 

315 

Mason,  . 

265 

42  40 

183 

29  28 

228 

316 

Plateman . 

120 

16  20 

135 

18  22 

158 

317 

Plateman . 

284 

56  80 

247 

48  20 

215 

318 

Plateman,  . 

111 

13  87 

134 

16  75 

120 

319 

Plateman  and  headman,  . 

87 

10  44 

125 

15  00 

129 

320 

Plateman  and  headman . 

138 

19  32 

109 

15  26 

129 

321 

Boss  slate  picker,  . 

325 

45  50 

271 

39  29 

179 

322 

Slate  picker,  boy,  . 

118 

10  62 

133 

11  97 

129 

323 

Slate  picker,  boy,  . 

147 

11  76 

144 

12  96 

160 

324 

Slate  picker,  boy,  . 

122 

9  15 

144 

10  80 

145 

325 

Slate  picker,  boy,  . 

139 

9  03 

138 

8  97 

133 

326 

Slate  picker,  boy,  . 

119 

8  33 

85 

5  95 

127 

327 

Slate  picker,  boy,  . 

111 

5  55 

129 

6  45 

84 

No.  9. 


STATISTICS  OF  INDIVIDUAL  EARNINGS. 
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STATISTICS  OF  INDIVIDUAL  TIME  AND  EARNINGS  FOR 
THE  CALENDAR  TEAR  1897,  IN  THE  MINING  OF  ANTHRA¬ 
CITE  COAL. 


(Note. — The  absence  of  time  means  contract  or  piece  work.  No  time  recorded.) 
MINING  OF  ANTHRACITE  COAL. 


March. 

April. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Earnings. 

Time. 

Earnings 

Time 

Earnings. 

Time. 

Earnings. 

Time 

Earnings. 

Hours 

Hours. 

Hours 

Hours. 

$50  00 

244 

$35  38 

164 

$23  78 

210 

$30  38 

208 

$30  16 

50  00 

260 

50  00 

270 

50  00 

260 

50  00 

260 

50  00 

31  22 

179 

25  95 

126 

18  27 

152 

22  04 

154 

22  33 

29  00 

235 

34  07 

183 

26  53 

207 

30  01 

209 

30  30 

65  00 

300 

65  00 

310 

65  00 

300 

65  00 

310 

65  00 

43  40 

283 

49  52 

236 

41  30 

249 

43  57 

173 

30  27 

52  20 

235 

47  00 

341 

68  20 

270 

54  00 

298 

59  60 

39  52 

230 

36  80 

307 

49  12 

328 

52  48 

315 

50  40 

46  50 

250 

37  50 

320 

48  00 

297 

44  55 

245 

36  75 

26  35 

253 

39  21 

214 

33  17 

260 

40  30 

245 

30  62 

47  80 

275 

55  00 

198 

39  60 

246 

49  20 

227 

45  40 

46  38 

283 

45  28 

130 

20  80 

258 

41  28 

208 

33  28 

21  33 

250 

37  50 

179 

24  16 

43  00 

290 

58  00 

270 

54  00 

245 

49  00 

259 

51  80 

15  00 

160 

17  60 

110 

12  10 

134 

14  74 

143 

17  87 

15  48 

177 

21  24 

108 

12  96 

146 

17  52 

136 

19  72 

18  06 

183 

25  62 

136 

19  04 

164 

22  96 

181 

25  34 

25  95 

260 

37  70 

141 

20  44 

233 

33  78 

295 

42  77 

11  61 

63 

4  72 

105 

11  55 

144 

18  00 

127 

15  87 

14  40 

210 

21  00 

131 

11  79 

15 

1  35 

137 

12  33 

10  72 

160 

12  00 

120 

9  00 

157 

11  77 

165 

13  20 

8  64 

161 

11  27 

116 

8  12 

143 

10  01 

141 

9  87 

8  89 

153 

10  71 

110 

7  70 

142 

9  94 

127 

8  89 

4  20 

162 

8  10 

125 

6  25 

147 

7  35 

125 

6  25 

426 


DEPARTMENT  OF  INTERNAL  AFFAIRS— STATISTICS.  Off.  Doc. 


STATISTICS  OF  INDIVIDUAL  TIME  AND  EARNINGS  FOR 
THE  CALENDAR  YEAR  1897,  IN  THE  MINING  OF  ANTHRA¬ 
CITE  COAL. 


(Note. — The  absence  of  time  means  contract  or  piece  work.  No  time  recorded.) 
MINING  OF  ANTHRACITE  COAL. 


Office 

No. 

Occupation. 

August. 

September. 

Time. 

Earnings. 

Time. 

Earnings. 

Hours. 

Hours. 

304 

Boss,  . 

140 

$20  30 

206 

$29  87 

305 

Breaker  boss,  . 

260 

50  00 

260 

50  00 

306 

Breaker  boss,  . 

132 

19  14 

198 

28  71 

307 

Breaker  boss,  . 

165 

23  92 

236 

34  22 

308 

Engineer,  . 

310 

65  00 

300 

65  00 

309 

Engineer,  . 

175 

30  62 

284 

29  70 

310 

Engineer,  . 

272 

54  40 

260 

52  00 

311 

Engineer,  . 

287 

45  92 

199 

31  84 

312 

Fireman,  . 

120 

18  00 

300 

43  50 

313 

Carpenter,  . 

230 

35  65 

260 

40  30 

314 

Carpenter,  . 

220 

44  00 

240 

48  00 

315 

Mason, . 

226 

36  16 

231 

36  96 

316 

Plateman,  . 

330 

47  85 

290 

43  50 

317 

Plateman,  . 

228 

45  60 

338 

67  60 

318 

Plateman,  . 

96 

12  00 

172 

21  50 

319 

Plateman  and  headman,  . 

134 

19  43 

143 

20  73 

320 

Plateman  and  headman,  . 

205 

28  70 

140 

19  60 

321 

Boss  slate  picker,  . 

211 

30  59 

245 

35  52 

322 

Slate  picker,  boy,  . 

120 

12  00 

186 

20  46 

323 

Slate  picker,  boy,  . 

128 

11  52 

146 

13  14 

324 

Slate  picker,  boy,  . 

112 

8  96 

140 

11  20 

325 

Slate  picker,  boy,  . 

101 

7  07 

121 

8  47 

326 

Slate  picker,  boy,  . 

101 

7  07 

126 

8  82 

327 

Slate  picker,  boy,  . 

101 

5  05 

137 

16  85 

No.  9. 
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STATISTICS  OF  INDIVIDUAL  TIME  AND  EARNINGS  FOR 
THE  CALENDAR  YEAR  1897,  IN  THE  MINING  OF  ANTHRA¬ 
CITE  COAL. 

(Note. — The  absence  of  time  means  contract  or  piece  work.  No  time  recorded.) 
MINING  OF  ANTHRACITE  COAL. 


October. 

November. 

December. 

Total 

time. 

Total 

earnings. 

Average 

daily 

wage. 

Time. 

Earnings. 

1 

Time.|  Earnings. 

1 

Time. 

Earnings. 

Hours. 

Hours. 

Hours 

Days. 

217 

$31 

46 

210 

$30 

40 

189 

$27 

40 

268 

$409 

13 

$1 

53 

260 

50 

00 

260 

50 

00 

260 

50 

00 

313 

600 

00 

1 

92 

228 

33 

06 

216 

31 

32 

233 

33 

78 

219 

318 

31 

1 

45 

243 

35 

23 

216 

31 

32 

250 

36 

25 

251 

364 

93 

1 

45 

310 

65 

00 

300 

65 

00 

310 

65 

00 

369 

777 

60 

2 

10 

298 

52 

15 

279 

48 

82 

338 

59 

15 

319 

538 

75 

1 

69 

293 

68 

60 

275 

55 

00 

265 

53 

00 

323 

646 

60 

2 

00 

241 

38 

56 

234 

37 

44 

187 

29 

92 

301 

483 

04 

1 

60 

310 

46 

50 

290 

42 

05 

310 

49 

60 

333 

499 

95 

1 

50 

282 

43 

71 

250 

38 

75 

265 

41 

07 

289 

441 

51 

1 

52 

260 

52 

00 

266 

53 

20 

220 

44 

00 

285 

571 

20 

2 

00 

239 

38 

24 

243 

38 

88 

210 

33 

60 

270 

442 

54 

1 

64 

310 

49 

95 

290 

42 

05 

310 

44 

95 

237 

345 

71 

1 

46 

313 

62 

60 

209 

41 

80 

291 

58 

20 

318 

636 

60 

2 

00 

218 

27 

25 

182 

22 

75 

190 

23 

75 

177 

215 

18 

1 

22 

128 

18 

86 

121 

17 

54 

157 

22 

76 

159 

211 

68 

1 

33 

243 

35 

23 

300 

43 

50 

310 

44 

95 

223 

317 

58 

1 

42 

234 

33 

93 

290 

42 

05 

218 

31 

60 

290 

419 

12 

1 

45 

235 

25 

83 

215 

23 

65 

187 

23 

87 

176 

190 

15 

1 

08 

179 

22 

37 

146 

18 

25 

177 

22 

12 

172 

172 

99 

1 

00 

185 

14 

80 

179 

14 

32 

195 

15 

60 

182 

141 

52 

78 

144 

10 

08 

139 

9 

73 

145 

10 

15 

162 

111 

41 

69 

155 

10 

85 

141 

9 

87 

180 

12 

60 

156 

109 

62 

70 

155 

7 

75 

129 

7 

74 

138 

8 

28 

154 

89 

82 

58 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  INTERNAL  AFFAIRS— STATISTICS.  Off.  Doc. 


STATISTICS  OF  INDIVIDUAL  TIME  AND  EARNINGS  FOR 
THE  CALENDAR  YEAR  1897,  IN  THE  MINING  OF  ANTHRA¬ 
CITE  COAL — Continued. 


(Note. — The  absence  of  time  means  contract  or  piece  work.  No  time  recorded.) 
MINING  OF  ANTHRACITE  COAL^Continued. 


Office 

No. 

Occupation. 

January. 

February. 

Mar. 

Time. 

Earnings. 

Time. 

Earnings. 

Time. 

Hours. 

Hours. 

Hours. 

328 

Slate  picker,  boy . . 

113 

$7 

34 

136 

$8  84 

125 

329 

Slate  picker,  boy,  . 

121 

6 

65 

142 

7  81 

147 

33) 

Slate  picker,  boy,  . 

209 

30 

30 

201 

29  14 

223 

331 

Slate  picker,  boy . 

117 

7 

02 

142 

8  52 

107 

332 

Slate  picker,  boy,  . 

120 

7 

80 

136 

8  84 

137 

333 

Slate  picker,  boy,  . 

150 

11 

25 

142 

11  44 

13) 

334 

Slate  picker,  boy,  . . 

94 

5 

17 

67 

3  68 

133 

335 

Track  layer,  . 

263 

46 

02 

184 

29  44 

184 

338 

Track  layer, . 

276 

58 

23 

172 

36  92 

216 

337 

Track  layer . 

269 

56 

75 

171 

36  08 

224 

338 

Track  layer,  . 

289 

60 

97 

208 

43  88 

259 

339 

Pump  runner,  . 

335 

53 

60 

290 

26  40 

335 

310 

Pump  runner,  . 

7 

1 

22 

20 

3  50 

183 

341 

Pump  runner,  . 

33) 

52 

80 

280 

45  60 

340 

342 

Pump  runner,  . 

270 

33 

75 

272 

34  37 

310 

343 

Footman . 

178 

30 

08 

179 

30  25 

192 

344 

Runner . 

124 

18 

60 

161 

24  15 

168 

345 

Driver,  . 

144 

21 

60 

140 

21  00 

140 

346 

Driver,  . 

153 

22 

95 

161 

24  15 

159 

317 

Driver . 

123 

15 

37 

150 

18  75 

168 

348 

Driver,  . 

126 

12 

60 

142 

15  62 

139 

349 

Door  boy,  . 

124 

9 

30 

133 

9  97 

139 

350 

Door  boy,  . 

123 

9 

22 

142 

10  65 

133 

351 

Culm  man . 

181 

22 

62 

201 

25  12 

207 

352 

Culm  man . 

169 

18 

59 

198 

21  78 

195 

No.  9. 
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STATISTICS  OF  INDIVIDUAL 
THE  CALENDAR  YEAR  I8'J7 
CITE  COAL — Continued. 


TIME  AND  EARNINGS  FOR 
IN  THE  MINING  OF  ANTHRA- 


(Note. — The  absence  of  time  means  contract  or  piece  work.  No  time  recorded.) 


MINING  OF  ANTHRACITE  COAL— Continued. 


March. 

April. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Earnings. 

Time. 

Earnings. 

Time. 

Earnings. 

Time. 

Earnings. 

Time. 

Earnings. 

Hours. 

Hours. 

Hours. 

Hours. 

$8  12 

136 

$8  84 

92 

$5  98 

64 

$3  20 

124 

$8  06 

8  08 

162 

8  91 

134 

7  37 

165 

9  24 

147 

8  08 

32  33 

262 

37  99 

172 

24  94 

196 

28  42 

195 

28  27 

6  42 

59 

3  54 

127 

7  62 

159 

9  54 

137 

7  92 

8  90 

160 

10  40 

128 

8  96 

143 

10  01 

121 

8  47 

10  40 

47 

3  76 

118 

8  10 

50 

3  00 

120 

7  20 

6  65 

103 

5  66 

139 

8  34 

159 

9  54 

141 

7  75 

29  44 

223 

35  68 

242 

38  72 

289 

46  27 

255 

40  80 

45  57 

218 

45  99 

227 

47  89 

320 

67  22 

239 

48  53 

47  26 

258 

54  43 

226 

4/  68 

297 

62  66 

252 

53  17 

54  64 

240 

50  64 

220 

46  42 

270 

56  97 

240 

59  64 

53  60 

311 

49  76 

317 

50  72 

39 

4  80 

27  45 

167 

25  05 

268 

40  20 

2C5 

30  75 

206 

30  90 

54  40 

.  .  . 

320 

51  20 

38  75 

310 

38  75 

310 

38  75 

290 

36  25 

290 

33  23 

32  44 

191 

32  27 

176 

29  74 

232 

30  20 

185 

31  26 

25  20 

184 

27  60 

162 

24  30 

264 

39  69 

206 

30  90 

22  35 

176 

26  40 

140 

21  00 

264 

39  69 

204 

30  60 

23  85 

180 

27  00 

128 

19  20 

166 

24  99 

158 

23  70 

21  00 

165 

20  62 

139 

17  37 

178 

22  25 

154 

19  25 

15  29 

169 

20  88 

89 

11  12 

184 

22  08 

172 

23  22 

10  42 

159 

11  92 

150 

.1  25 

165 

12  37 

172 

12  90 

9  97 

168 

12  60 

146  10  95 

163 

12  22 

159 

11  92 

25  87 

245 

30  62 

161  20  12 

231 

29  25 

106 

13  25 

21  45 

302  33  22 

193  21  23 

231 

25  74  189 

20  79 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  INTERNAL  AFFAIRS— STATISTICS.  Off.  Doc. 


STATISTICS  OF  INDIVIDUAL  TIME  AND  EARNINGS  FOR 
THE  CALENDAR  YEAR  1897,  IN  THE  MINING  OF  ANTHRA¬ 
CITE  COAL— Continued. 

(Note. — The  absence  of  time  means  contract  or  piece  work.  No  time  recorded.) 
MINING  OF  ANTHRACITE  COAL— Continued. 


August. 

September. 

Office 

Occupation. 

No. 

Time.j  Earnings. 

Time. 

Earnings. 

Hours. 

Hours. 

328 

Slate  picker,  boy,  . 

.  101 

$6  56 

122 

$7  93 

329 

Slate  picker,  boy,  . 

.  Ill 

5  55 

78 

3  90 

330 

Slate  picker,  boy,  . 

.  160 

23  20 

246 

35  67 

331 

Slate  picker,  boy,  . 

.  73 

5  47 

138 

8  28 

332 

Slate  picker,  boy,  . 

.  104 

7  28 

132 

9  24 

333 

Slate  picker,  boy,  . 

.  112 

8  40 

138 

11  73 

334 

Slate  picker,  boy,  . 

.  100 

5  50 

108 

5  8  i 

335 

Track  layer,  . 

.  234 

37  44 

250 

40  00 

336 

Track  layer,  . . 

.  249 

52  93 

254 

53  59 

337 

Track  layer,  . 

.  269 

56  75 

255 

53  80 

338 

Track  layer,  . 

.  240 

50  64 

270 

56  97 

339 

Pump  runner . 

.  285 

45  60 

317 

50  72 

340 

Pump  runner,  . 

.  171 

25  65 

165 

24  75 

341 

Pump  runner,  . 

.  340 

54  40 

320 

51  20 

342 

Pump  runner,  . 

.  200 

25  00 

250 

31  25 

343 

Footman,  . 

.  226 

38  19 

201 

32  16 

344 

Runner,  . 

.  213 

31  95 

182 

27  30 

345 

Driver,  . 

.  247 

37  05 

185 

27  75 

346 

Driver,  . . 

.  185 

27  75 

172 

25  80 

347 

Driver,  . 

.  147 

18  37 

187 

21  50 

348 

Driver,  . . 

.  143 

19  30 

192 

25  92 

349 

Door  boy, . 

.  191 

14  32 

184 

13  80 

350 

Door  boy,  . 

.  150 

11  25 

154 

11  55 

351 

Culm  man, . 

.  148 

18  50 

193 

24  12 

352 

Culm  man,  . 

232 

25  52 

No.  9. 
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STATISTICS  OF  INDIVIDUAL  TIME  AND  EARNINGS  FOR 
THE  CALENDAR  YEAR  1897,  IN  THE  MINING  OF  ANTHRA¬ 
CITE  COAL — Continued. 


(Note. — The  absence  of  time  means  contract  or  piece  work.  No  time  recorded.) 
MINING  OF  ANTHRACITE  COAL— Continued. 


October. 

November. 

December. 

Total 

time. 

Total 

earnings. 

Average 

daily 

wage. 

Time. 

Earnings. 

Time. 

Earnings. 

Time. 

Earnings. 

Hours. 

Hours. 

Hours. 

Days. 

156 

$10  14 

143 

$9  29 

143 

$9  23 

145 

$93  53 

$0  64 

169 

10  14 

165 

19  90 

151 

9  06 

169 

104  69 

62 

00 

oq 

35  96 

200 

29  00 

275 

39  87 

258 

375  09 

1  05 

164 

10  66 

125 

8  12 

188 

13  16 

153 

96  27 

63 

163 

11  41 

196 

15  68 

154 

106  99 

70 

166 

14  94 

149 

13  41 

141 

12  69 

146 

116  32 

71 

163 

8  96 

172 

10  32 

150 

9  00 

152 

86  41 

57 

271 

43  36 

255 

53  80 

240 

50  64 

289 

491  61 

1  70 

205 

43  25 

207 

43  67 

270 

56  97 

284 

600  76 

2  11 

1S2 

38  40 

171 

23  08 

270 

56  97 

284 

587  03 

2  06 

279 

58  86 

280 

59  08 

260 

54  86 

305 

644  57 

2  11 

290 

46  40 

320 

51  20 

315 

50  40 

314 

483  20 

1  54 

256 

38  40 

232 

34  80 

213 

31  95 

209 

314  62 

1  50 

320 

51  20 

315 

50  40 

256 

411  20 

1  60 

310 

38  75 

270 

33  75 

216 

27  00 

329 

412  60 

1  25 

237 

37  92 

239 

38  24 

200 

32  00 

243 

403  75 

1  65 

251 

37  65 

209 

31  25 

213 

31  95 

233 

350  55 

1  50 

202 

30  30 

196 

29  40 

216 

32  40 

225 

339  45 

1  51 

200 

30  00 

198 

29  70 

189 

28  35 

204 

307  35 

1  50 

185 

23  10 

171 

23  08 

95 

12  82 

186 

233  48 

1  25 

236 

31  86 

202 

30  30 

196 

29  40 

199 

257  59 

1  30 

230 

17  25 

205 

15  37 

191 

14  32 

204 

153  19 

75 

184 

13  80 

164 

12  3) 

174 

13  05 

186 

139  48 

75 

241 

30  12 

226 

28  25 

234 

29  25 

237 

297  09 

1  25 

253 

27  83 

246 

27  C6 

288 

31  68 

249 

274  89 

1  10 

28 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  INTERNAL  AFFAIRS— STATISTICS.  Off.  Doc. 


STATISTICS  OF  INDIVIDUAL  TIME  AND  EARNINGS  FOR 
THE  CALENDAR  YEAR  1897,  IN  THE  MINING  OF  ANTHRA¬ 
CITE  COAL— Continued. 

MINING  OF  ANTHRACITE  COAL — Continued. 


Office 

Jan- 

Feb- 

No. 

Occupation. 

uary. 

ruary. 

March. 

April. 

May. 

353 

Miner,  . 

.  $49  57 

$26  87 

$35  83 

$26  91 

$59  72 

354 

Miner,  . 

.  8  49 

19  53 

49  13 

35  28 

18  55 

355 

Miner,  . 

.  71  26 

68  83 

47  76 

25  68 

33  85 

358 

Miner,  . 

.  17  92 

16  74 

20  28 

32  70 

23  08 

357 

Miner . 

.  21  73 

17  18 

20  80 

41  76 

29  88 

358 

Miner,  . 

.  19  44 

24  73 

1  97 

1  39 

17  68 

359 

Miner,  . 

.  44  23 

65  30 

36  93 

64  15 

52  24 

360 

Miner,  . 

.  18  51 

58  40 

47  00 

50  06 

59  21 

361 

Miner,  . 

.  30  51 

28  46 

61  29 

20  53 

20  39 

362 

Miner . 

.  35  23 

30  10 

‘  23  91 

47  69 

52  87 

363 

Miner,  . 

.  21  52 

25  03 

27  71 

34  46 

34  18 

364 

Miner,  . 

.  13  12 

23  10 

18  29 

23  17 

34  79 

365 

Miner . 

.  41  27 

40  70 

24  75 

44  91 

56  55 

366 

Miner,  . 

.  37  32 

45  04 

38  50 

55  94 

52  95 

367 

Miner,  . 

.  33  62 

42  35 

40  95 

60  09 

54  89 

368 

Miner,  . 

.  15  77 

17  77 

20  80 

26  81 

35  62 

369 

Miner . 

.  15  27 

23  89 

31  89 

43  07 

49  99 

370 

Miner,  . 

.  16  24 

16  99 

24  40 

37  28 

35  05 

371 

Miner,  . 

.  22  21 

22  71 

29  22 

33  80 

21  61 

372 

Miner,  . 

.  5  70 

23  75 

20  93 

31  71 

30  89 

373 

Miner,  . 

.  12  80 

16  08 

18  21 

28  12 

23  60 

374 

Miner,  . 

.  36  02 

21  80 

27  25 

44  90 

52  87 

375 

Miner,  . 

.  8  26 

21  24 

23  87 

30  73 

17  42 

376 

Miner,  . 

.  4  74 

19  74 

21  70 

31  27 

24  35 

377 

Miner,  . 

.  18  64 

14  50 

20  34 

28  55 

25  68 

378 

Miner,  . 

.  16  85 

19  93 

17  75 

17  01 

27  97 
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STATISTICS  OF  INDIVIDUAL  TIME  AND  EARNINGS  FOR 
THE  CALENDAR  YEAR  1897,  IN  THE  MINING  OF  ANTHRA¬ 
CITE  COAL — Continued. 


MINING  OF  ANTHRACITE  COAL— Continued. 


June. 

July. 

August. 

Septem¬ 

ber. 

October. 

Novem¬ 

ber. 

Decem¬ 

ber. 

Total 

earnings. 

Office 

No. 

$82 

30 

$55 

67 

$78 

01 

$77 

27 

$71 

36 

$77 

63 

$67 

04 

$708 

18 

353 

29 

86 

31 

42 

40 

65 

33 

38 

39 

14 

35 

87 

28 

63 

369 

93 

354 

27 

87 

10 

47 

10 

12 

27 

78 

24 

60 

40 

26 

19 

39 

407 

87 

355 

30 

56 

36 

64 

30 

32 

33 

65 

32 

59 

28 

19 

30 

19 

332 

86 

356 

40 

85 

38 

37 

50 

41 

43 

65 

51 

90 

59 

99 

45 

34 

461 

86 

357 

23 

76 

27 

10 

40 

26 

32 

27 

46 

61 

32 

37 

17 

42 

285 

00 

358 

67 

12 

15 

81 

43 

86 

51 

34 

54 

88 

51 

90 

41 

17 

588 

93 

359 

75 

93 

52 

73 

25 

83 

32 

32 

45 

31 

54 

25 

102 

42 

621 

97 

360 

46 

78 

49 

01 

43 

56 

63 

22 

45 

63 

61 

20 

52 

46 

523 

04 

361 

28 

19 

18 

61 

28 

19 

32 

47 

39 

11 

17 

81 

39 

60 

393 

78 

362 

35 

49 

31 

91 

35 

43 

38 

05 

37 

51 

32 

59 

40 

43 

394 

31 

363 

37 

73 

2S 

53 

71 

2 

62 

8 

87 

23 

08 

35 

47 

249 

48 

364 

52 

91 

49 

38 

11 

16 

82 

34 

81 

47 

48 

107 

20 

511 

94 

365 

64 

39 

55 

70 

43 

13 

52 

95 

60 

31 

38 

24 

65 

78 

610 

25 

366 

65 

00 

47 

41 

39 

44 

59 

94 

59 

51 

33 

32 

13 

14 

549 

66 

367 

65 

93 

43 

20 

36 

40 

29 

15 

32 

35 

35 

18 

19 

53 

378 

51 

368 

54 

59 

45 

68 

53 

46 

27 

l/U 

17 

50 

49 

45 

38 

10 

449 

95 

369 

31 

44 

27 

18 

49 

18 

52 

88 

61 

75 

59 

45 

40 

47 

452 

31 

370 

38 

59 

43 

88 

25 

00 

48 

45 

43 

71 

25 

90 

34 

81 

389 

89 

371 

29 

99 

50 

56 

25 

42 

33 

20 

35 

74 

26 

68 

22 

94 

337 

51 

372 

26 

48 

29 

83 

34 

27 

38 

50 

39 

26 

32 

79 

22 

94 

322 

88 

373 

38 

43 

21 

00 

23 

62 

23 

99 

36 

94 

22 

48 

25 

89 

375 

19 

374 

30 

10 

24 

44 

42 

58 

28 

66 

28 

29 

27 

76 

23 

18 

336 

53 

375 

28 

29 

26 

30 

35 

69 

35 

81 

31 

83 

34 

40 

28 

59 

322 

71 

376 

31 

41 

32 

19 

21 

31 

27 

27 

24 

97 

42 

39 

27 

84 

315 

09 

377 

13 

55 

26 

14 

32 

43 

30 

80 

36 

33 

39 

62 

28 

79 

307 

17 

378 

28-9-97 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  INTERNAL  AFFAIRS— STATISTICS.  Off.  Doc. 


STATISTICS  OF  INDIVIDUAL  TIME  AND  EARNINGS  FOR 
THE  CALENDAR  YEAR  1897,  IN  THE  MINING  OF  ANTHRA¬ 
CITE  COAL — Continued. 


MINING  OF  ANTHRACITE  COAL— Continued. 


Office 

Jan- 

Feb- 

No. 

Occupation. 

uary. 

ruary. 

March. 

April. 

May. 

379  Miner,  .  $0  57  $26  34  $20  66  $25  88  $32  22 

380  Miner,  . 13  32  15  33  19  31  23  65  22  34 

381  Miner,  .  14  26  18  49  23  08  29  65  23  26 


379  Miner,  .  $0  57  $26  34  $20  66  $25  88  $32  22 

380  Miner,  . 13  32  15  33  19  31  23  65  22  34 

381  Miner,  .  14  26  18  49  23  08  29  65  23  26 

Miner,  .  45  75  68  65  27  76  47  88  53  37 


382 
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STATISTICS  OF  INDIVIDUAL  TIME  AND  EARNINGS  FOR 
THE  CALENDAR  YEAR  1897,  IN  TIIE  MINING  OF  ANTHRA¬ 
CITE  COAL — Continued. 


MINING  OF  ANTHRACITE  COAL— Continued. 


June. 

July. 

August. 

Septem¬ 

ber. 

October. 

Novem¬ 

ber. 

Decem¬ 

ber. 

Total 

earnings. 

Office 

No. 

$21  00 

$29  23 

$37  99 

$38  55 

$30  88 

$21  18 

$17  99 

$312  49 

379 

43  69 

30  40 

40  65 

40  27 

32  30 

44  96 

26  92 

353  14 

380 

37  80 

37  51 

19  57 

24  65 

28  90 

13  56 

33  90 

304  63 

381 

58  10 

60  45 

66  49 

35  42 

58  63 

47  10 

28  58 

598  18 

382 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  INTERNAL  AFFAIRS— STATISTICS.  Off.  Doc. 


STATISTICS  OF  INDIVIDUAL  TIME  AND  EARNINGS  FOR 
THE  CALENDAR  YEAR  1897,  IN  THE  MANUFACTURE  OF 
SHOES. 

MANUFACTURE  OF  MEN’S,  WOMEN’S.  MISSES  AND  CHILDREN’S  SHOES. 


Office 

No. 

Occupation. 

Jan¬ 

uary. 

Feb¬ 

ruary. 

March. 

April. 

May. 

383 

Cutter,  . 

$34  60 

$58  73 

$33  95 

$7  90 

$23  88 

384 

Cutter,  . 

72  19 

76  22 

55  46 

33  84 

59  13 

385 

Cutter,  . 

54  28 

54  34 

30  31 

14  84 

33  43 

386 

Cutter,  . 

53  84 

63  59 

54  92 

28  46 

55  63 

387 

Cutter,  . 

27  36 

27  94 

23  59 

18  86 

36  16 

388 

Cutter,  . 

78  58 

93  19 

75  34 

54  04 

76  71 

389 

Cutter,  . 

52  96 

50  12 

58  49 

58  71 

74  93 

390 

Cutter,  . 

69  33 

72  00 

72  00 

68  73 

88  15 

391 

Cutter,  boy,  . 

11  72 

12  00 

11  65 

10  77 

13  75 

392 

Cutter,  . 

79  19 

86  60 

76  56 

51  78 

70  68 

393 

Cutter,  . 

69  46 

72  59 

61  66 

42  75 

69  55 

394 

Cutter,  boy,  . 

21  42 

26  89 

22  93 

17  32 

24  53 

395 

Cutter,  boy,  . 

11  72 

14  00 

10  70 

10  24 

15  10 

396 

Cutter,  . 

47  02 

55  07 

57  94 

29  83 

54  93 

397 

Cutter,  . 

79  37 

83  36 

75  10 

55  51 

75  73 

398 

Cutter,  . 

89  38 

93  02 

85  89 

55  64 

91  33 

399 

Cutter,  boy,  . 

14  89 

16  00 

14  20 

9  22 

18  88 

400 

Cutter,  . 

,  25  35 

26  00 

23  10 

20  66 

31  52 

401 

Cutter,  . 

75  90 

70  55 

64  30 

80  40 

100  61 

402 

Cutter,  . 

91  23 

99  79 

87  39 

59  71 

86  63 

403 

Cutter,  . 

68  06 

70  84 

62  17 

30  89 

60  54 

404 

Cutter,  . 

70  03 

72  69 

46  08 

32  53 

60  09 

405 

Cutter,  . 

86  49 

89  65 

70  81 

50  29 

82  79 

406 

Cutter,  . 

46  56 

47  12 

47  80 

45  53 

58  18 
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STATISTICS  OF  INDIVIDUAL  TIME  AND  EARNINGS  FOR 
THE  CALENDAR  YEAR  1897,  IN  THE  MANUFACTURE  OF 
SHOES. 


MANUFACTURE  OF  MEN'S,  WOMEN'S,  MISSES  AND  CHILDREN'S  SHOES. 


June. 

July. 

August. 

Septem¬ 

ber. 

October. 

Novem¬ 

ber. 

Decem¬ 

ber. 

Total 

earnings. 

Office 

No. 

$38 

50 

$42 

54 

$32 

30 

$1 

43 

$11 

75 

$53 

39 

$338 

97 

383 

43 

20 

39 

64 

27 

05 

20 

69 

$45 

45 

43 

99 

74 

07 

590 

93 

384 

69 

46 

51 

80 

35 

40 

25 

80 

46 

96 

39 

97 

53 

90 

510 

49 

385 

75 

41 

57 

59 

49 

64 

29 

76 

31 

66 

32 

94 

68 

08 

601 

52 

386 

29 

51 

35 

08 

27 

49 

21 

25 

32 

11 

24 

70 

36 

33 

340 

38 

387 

91 

06 

86 

67 

62 

85 

30 

46 

47 

44 

45 

10 

76 

93 

818 

37 

388 

62 

01 

52 

16 

44 

18 

38 

63 

64 

60 

35 

95 

50 

16 

642 

90 

389 

38 

60 

80 

23 

70 

23 

62 

13 

84 

44 

64 

79 

82 

47 

883 

10 

390 

13 

56 

17 

82 

13 

38 

10 

72 

15 

15 

11 

40 

18 

90 

160 

82 

391 

73 

95 

73 

79 

63 

73 

33 

68 

50 

37 

46 

17 

80 

86 

787 

36 

392 

77 

41 

79 

16 

23 

45 

22 

10 

52 

57 

49 

83 

89 

76 

710 

29 

393 

19 

06 

20 

00 

20 

43 

19 

46 

22 

04 

15 

77 

23 

59 

253 

44 

394 

14 

51 

17 

82 

13 

59 

10 

66 

15 

76 

12 

57 

18 

88 

165 

55 

395 

48 

85 

50 

79 

41 

34 

22 

05 

31 

61 

26 

51 

52 

83 

518 

77 

396 

79 

97 

92 

92 

69 

59 

34 

88 

55 

24 

46 

82 

87 

78 

836 

27 

397 

91 

75 

92 

46 

78 

22 

37 

70 

61 

58 

52 

31 

97 

62 

926 

90 

398 

18 

35 

22 

28 

15 

98 

9 

34 

19 

02 

12 

72 

23 

45 

194 

33 

399 

29 

30 

33 

46 

26 

64 

20 

98 

31 

45 

23 

54 

35 

41 

327 

41 

400 

85 

77 

88 

88 

58 

92 

54 

39 

93 

34 

71 

92 

77 

37 

922 

35 

401 

89 

83 

85 

79 

68 

03 

41 

85 

55 

95 

51 

48 

97 

96 

915 

64 

402 

60 

96 

61 

13 

45 

95 

27 

16 

73 

97 

561 

67 

403 

59 

12 

49 

05 

33 

81 

21 

08 

14 

07 

28 

63 

78 

74 

565 

92 

404 

87 

08 

81 

00 

55 

98 

27 

26 

37 

76 

50 

33 

83 

77 

803 

21 

405 

45 

02 

58 

52 

45 

17 

43 

37 

52 

53 

36 

02 

55 

44 

581 

26 

406 

438 


DEPARTMENT  OF  INTERNAL  AFFAIRS— STATISTICS.  Off.  Doc. 


STATISTICS  OF  INDIVIDUAL  TIME  AND  EARNINGS  FOR 
THE  CALENDAR  YEAR  1897,  IN  THE  MANUFACTURE  OF 
SHOES— Continued. 


MANUFACTURE  OF  MEN’S,  WOMEN’S,  MISSES’  AND  CHILDREN’S  SHOES 

— Continued. 


Office 

No. 

Occupation. 

Jan¬ 

uary. 

Feb¬ 

ruary. 

March. 

April. 

May. 

407 

Cutter,  . . 

-eg 

00 

i—i 

18 

$95 

37 

$53 

67 

$26  91 

$19  18 

408 

Cutter,  boy,  . 

15 

89 

15 

18 

16 

79 

15 

33 

18 

99 

409 

Cutter,  . . 

50 

72 

52 

00 

48 

71 

44 

81 

61 

06 

410 

Cutter,  . . 

58 

71 

58 

44 

56 

17 

49 

98 

64 

53 

411 

Cutter,  . . 

61 

08 

69 

32 

57 

22 

23 

04 

412 

Cutter,  . . 

61 

00 

68 

64 

65 

91 

38 

80 

59 

93 

413 

Cutter,  . . 

74 

30 

86 

00 

77 

83 

51 

70 

80 

04 

414 

Cutter,  . . 

41 

81 

44 

00 

39 

01 

32 

67 

47 

84 

415 

Trimmer, 

female,  . 

22 

03 

23 

70 

24 

62 

24 

38 

27 

11 

416 

Trimmer, 

female,  . 

30 

13 

30 

20 

31 

11 

30 

43 

36 

24 

417 

Trimmer, 

female,  . 

24 

20 

23 

66 

26 

15 

26 

19 

27 

21 

418 

Trimmer, 

female,  . 

21 

68 

23 

78 

24 

90 

24 

38 

27 

88 

419 

Trimmer, 

female,  . 

8 

86 

17 

83 

20 

21 

17 

78 

20 

57 

420 

Trimmer, 

female,  . 

21 

61 

23 

10 

23 

36 

23 

83 

27 

95 

421 

Trimmer, 

female,  . 

26 

26 

27 

94 

28 

26 

28 

35 

31 

72 

422 

Trimmer, 

female,  . 

30 

00 

26 

45 

31 

11 

29 

81 

34 

85 

423 

Trimmer, 

female,  . 

28 

12 

28 

12 

29 

37 

28 

61 

30 

54 

424 

Trimmer, 

female,  . 

14 

68 

9 

00 

16 

73 

17 

47 

19 

56 

425 

Trimmer, 

female,  . 

21 

63 

23 

80 

24 

85 

24 

38 

27 

28 

426 

Trimmer, 

female,  . 

16 

20 

17 

78 

17 

86 

18 

10 

20 

19 

427 

Trimmer, 

female,  . 

17 

32 

19 

24 

17 

67 

19 

79 

22 

68 

428 

Trimmer, 

female,  . 

21 

72 

20 

79 

20 

85 

24 

24 

26 

19 

429 

Trimmer, 

female,  . 

21 

53 

20 

20 

22 

89 

23 

02 

25 

78 

430 

Trimmer, 

female,  . 

24 

49 

25 

76 

26 

52 

26 

97 

33 

90 

431 

Trimmer, 

female . 

30 

84 

37 

85 

39 

15 

24 

12 

29 

30 

432 

Trimmer, 

female . 

21 

12 

24 

09 

25 

65 

13 

65 

11  89 

No.  9. 
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STATISTICS  OF  INDIVIDUAL  TIME  AND  EARNINGS  FOR 
THE  CALENDAR  YEAR  1897,  IN  THE  MANUFACTURE  OF 
SHOES — Continued. 

MANUFACTURE  OF  MEN'S,  WOMEN'S,  MISSES’  AND  CHILDREN’S  SHOES 

— Continued. 


June. 

July. 

August. 

Septem¬ 

ber. 

October. 

Novem¬ 

ber. 

Decem¬ 

ber. 

Total 

earnings. 

Oflict 

No. 

$25 

91 

$41 

39 

$25 

24 

$18 

31 

$42 

70 

$46 

47 

$78 

74 

$000 

07 

407 

15 

24 

17 

85 

13 

86 

13 

03 

12 

92 

12 

22 

20 

13 

187 

43 

408 

49 

54 

57 

93 

30 

81 

41 

23 

61 

27 

498 

08 

409 

53 

48 

62 

73 

48 

48 

43 

75 

56 

09 

42 

78 

66 

51 

661 

65 

410 

56 

27 

60 

93 

38 

34 

14 

54 

13 

68 

20 

43 

51 

09 

465 

94 

411 

56 

95 

59 

80 

43 

28 

27 

85 

26 

50 

36 

25 

72 

29 

617 

20 

412 

73 

36 

83 

13 

65 

97 

31 

05 

51 

82 

45 

10 

81 

88 

802 

18 

413 

38 

93 

44 

36 

22 

11 

21 

07 

53 

86 

44 

89 

51 

93 

482 

48 

414 

11 

95 

20 

13 

21 

77 

20 

15 

12 

41 

12 

55 

16 

62 

237 

42 

415 

29 

16 

30 

26 

29 

42 

28 

90 

28 

80 

23 

16 

25 

42 

353 

23 

416 

14 

86 

23 

97 

23 

45 

21 

66 

15 

35 

17 

29 

15 

23 

259 

22 

417 

20 

48 

20 

61 

22 

15 

20 

80 

19 

41 

16 

13 

19 

36 

261 

56 

418 

9 

64 

16 

26 

16 

75 

16 

50 

13 

46 

11 

99 

13 

09 

182 

94 

419 

19 

05 

20 

83 

22 

25 

22 

41 

17 

12 

16 

59 

16 

02 

254 

12 

420 

23 

79 

23 

04 

25 

36 

21 

80 

16 

89 

18 

10 

21 

15 

292 

66 

421 

29 

29 

30 

26 

29 

42 

28 

77 

34 

90 

24 

48 

30 

79 

360 

13 

422 

26 

38 

28 

25 

27 

46 

26 

98 

25 

18 

19 

73 

25 

52 

324 

26 

423 

12 

28 

14 

43 

15 

87 

16 

84 

9 

95 

11 

14 

9 

06 

167 

01 

424 

16 

95 

20 

71 

20 

32 

21 

15 

12 

73 

13 

63 

8 

45 

235 

88 

425 

14 

74 

16 

36 

16 

31 

16 

89 

10 

79 

12 

34 

11 

55 

189 

11 

426 

15 

01 

18 

30 

20 

38 

20 

48 

14 

25 

14 

79 

9 

92 

209 

83 

427 

11 

05 

20 

29 

22 

47 

22 

26 

14 

16 

16 

54 

11 

65 

232 

21 

428 

13. 

08 

18 

17 

19 

71 

13 

89 

4 

15 

182 

42; 

429 

31 

83 

38 

02 

20 

54 

20 

31 

23 

91 

20 

11 

19 

12 

311 

28 

430 

21 

15 

20 

90 

36 

41 

18 

12 

13 

39 

13 

67 

30 

36 

315 

26 

431 

15 

64 

25 

54 

24 

97 

8 

09 

17 

55 

11 

96 

24 

12 

224 

27 

432 

<40 


DEPARTMENT  OF  INTERNAL  AFFAIRS— STATISTICS.  Off.  Doc. 


STATISTICS  OF  INDIVIDUAL  TIME  AND  EARNINGS  FOR 
THE  CALENDAR  YEAR  1897,  IN  THE  MANUFACTURE  OF 
SHOES — Continued. 


MANUFACTURE  OF  MEN’S,  WOMEN’S,  MISSES’  AND  CHILDREN'S  SHOES 

— Continued. 


Office 

Jan- 

Feb- 

No. 

Occupation. 

uary. 

ruary. 

March. 

April. 

May. 

433 

Trimmer,  female,  . 

.  .  .  $24  00 

$24  00 

$24  00 

$24  00 

$30  00 

434 

Trimmer,  female,  . 

. . .  21  10 

36  32 

40  42 

33  12 

28 

34 

435 

Trimmer,  female,  . 

. . .  18  41 

28  75 

32  24 

28  07 

36 

35 

436 

Edge  trimmer,  . 

. .  .  44  56 

77  20 

73  85 

64  19 

53 

70 

437 

Edge  trimmer,  . 

...  44  28 

90  03 

113  89 

112  46 

129 

34 

438 

Edge  trimmer,  . 

. .  .  120  72 

124  02 

129  26 

113  16 

116 

53 

439 

Heel  trimmer,  . 

.  . .  118  88 

115  84 

117  30 

105  93 

90 

96 

440 

Heel  trimmer,  . 

. . .  52  82 

82  83 

88  78 

78  76 

91 

13 

441 

Heel  trimmer,  . 

...  32  83 

71  88 

82  26 

68  76 

83 

67 

442 

Machine  heel  trimmer,  . 

...  48  35 

59  64 

70  41 

61  82 

64 

66 

442% 

Machine  heel  trimmer,  . 

. . .  53  50 

52  47 

69  10 

54  70 

54 

16 

443 

Fitter,  . 

...  68  00 

68  00 

68  00 

88  11 

109 

63 

444 

Fitter,  female,  . 

...  60  00 

60  00 

60  00 

60  00 

75 

00 

445 

Fitter,  female,  . 

...  51  12 

50  29 

56  69 

51  80 

63 

36 

446 

Fitter,  female,  . 

...  62  74 

61  20 

61  02 

54  73 

61 

37 

447 

Fitter,  female,  . 

...  49  66 

58  47 

48  16 

46  80 

35 

18 

448 

Fitter,  female . 

. . .  56  61 

59  39 

57  19 

44  82 

44 

89 

449 

Fitter,  female,  . 

...  40  00 

40  00 

39  14 

39  14 

50 

00 

450 

Fitter,  female,  . 

. . .  36  00 

36  00 

36  00 

36  00 

45 

00 

451 

Fitter,  female,  . 

...  44  25 

44  45 

42  14 

25  11 

28 

00 

452 

Fitter,  female,  . 

...  44  10 

45  92 

45  42 

31  33 

40 

60 

453 

Fitter,  female,  . 

. .'.  49  06 

48  33 

41  64 

33  84 

37 

58 

454 

Fitter,  female,  . 

...  46  07 

43  74 

47  78 

31  76 

33 

95 

455 

Fitter,  female,  . 

...  32  00 

32  00 

32  00 

32  00 

40 

00 

546 

Fitter,  female,  . 

...  47  24 

47  34 

35  39 

25  88 

31 

64 

157 

Fitter,  female,  . 

...  3S  01 

46  34 

45  50 

30  06 

26 

51 

No.  9. 
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STATISTICS  OF  INDIVIDUAL 
THE  CALENDAR  YEAR  1897, 
SHOES — Continued. 


TIME  AND  EARNINGS  FOR 
IN  THE  MANUFACTURE  OF 


MANUFACTURE  OF  MEN'S,  WOMEN'S,  MISSES’  AND  CHILDREN’S  SHOES 

— Continued. 


June. 

July. 

August. 

Septem¬ 

ber. 

October. 

Novem¬ 

ber. 

Decem¬ 

ber. 

Total 

earnings. 

Office 

No. 

$24 

00 

$24 

00 

$24 

00 

$23 

00 

$29 

00 

$23 

00 

$30 

00 

$303 

00 

433 

36 

14 

46 

54 

52 

26 

39 

93 

36 

92 

20 

92 

21 

32 

413 

33 

434 

29 

62 

39 

60 

43 

92 

47 

18 

35 

06 

16 

64 

7 

10 

362 

94 

435 

60 

81 

68 

52 

49 

87 

68 

98 

33 

19 

20 

83 

18 

74 

634 

44 

436 

58 

43 

93 

13 

118 

72 

113 

81 

92 

40 

56 

66 

18 

29 

1,041 

44 

437 

79 

93 

95 

04 

99 

00 

61 

95 

45 

21 

61 

96 

120 

27 

1,167 

05 

438 

58 

72 

40 

81 

43 

55 

41 

65 

18 

42 

21 

26 

48 

82 

822 

14 

439 

104 

76 

105 

99 

127 

96 

116 

94 

82 

38 

52 

53 

25 

78 

1,010 

66 

440 

48 

62 

76 

38 

90 

85 

86 

51 

64 

72 

43 

47 

12 

22 

762 

17 

441 

33 

45 

37 

04 

48 

63 

25 

70 

32 

49 

16 

23 

46 

60 

545 

02 

442 

4.2 

13 

38 

04 

36 

17 

21 

31 

28 

42 

12 

14 

27 

01 

489 

15 

442% 

81 

02 

87 

83 

68 

00 

68 

00 

85 

00 

68 

00 

85 

00 

944 

59 

443 

60 

00 

60 

00 

60 

00 

60 

00 

75 

00 

60 

00 

75 

00 

765 

00 

444 

53 

41 

43 

26 

53 

94 

31 

55 

54 

62 

42 

46 

42 

86 

595 

36 

445 

54 

69 

12 

44 

49 

46 

31 

29 

41 

36 

35 

45 

65 

24 

590 

99 

446 

63 

07 

59 

82 

66 

74 

30 

01 

43 

68 

30 

40 

51 

55 

583 

54 

447 

51 

24 

53 

62 

54 

68 

28 

11 

28 

30 

13 

05 

55 

09 

546 

99 

448 

37 

33 

40 

00 

39 

14 

37 

25 

39 

00 

30 

37 

50 

00 

481 

37 

449 

36 

00 

36 

00 

36 

00 

33 

52 

35 

08 

36 

00 

45 

00 

446 

60 

450 

42 

80 

45 

68 

45 

60 

20 

99 

28 

67 

16 

17 

51 

63 

435 

49 

451 

40 

25 

41 

16 

37 

01 

20 

60 

27 

35 

23 

43 

35 

40 

432 

57 

452 

44 

38 

43 

98 

35 

47 

17 

23 

22 

15 

18 

21 

24 

70 

416 

57 

453 

28 

72 

43 

24 

35 

41 

17 

87 

22 

65 

13 

57 

42 

49 

407 

25 

454 

32 

00 

40 

00 

32 

00 

29 

80 

31 

20 

30 

90 

40 

00 

403 

90 

455 

43 

35 

37 

56 

35 

09 

14 

46 

22 

32 

19 

02 

42 

80 

402 

09 

456 

38 

91 

35 

73 

32 

59 

17 

51 

20 

78 

13 

77 

49 

13 

394 

84 

457 

442 


DEPARTMEiN  X  OF  INTERNAL  AFFAIRS— STATISTICS.  Off.  Doc. 


STATISTICS  OF  INDIVIDUAL  TIME  AND  EARNINGS  FOR 
THE  CALENDAR  YEAR  1897,  IN  THE  MANUFACTURE  OF 
SHOES— Continued. 

MANUFACTURE  OF  MEN’S,  WOMEN’S,  MISSES’  AND  CHILDREN’S  SHOES 

— Continued. 


Office 

No. 

Occupation. 

Jan¬ 

uary. 

Feb¬ 

ruary. 

March. 

April. 

May. 

458 

Fitter, 

female . 

$44  45 

$50  73 

$42  78 

$21  94 

$27  10 

459 

Fitter, 

female,  . 

48  14 

44  34 

41  62 

20  98 

29  97 

480 

Fitter, 

female . 

51  43 

47  56 

47  04 

29  30 

32  85 

461 

Fitter, 

female,  . 

37  04 

36  76 

39  05 

29  66 

37  36 

462 

Fitter, 

female,  . 

35  77 

36  47 

35  53 

29  06 

36  74 

463 

Fitter, 

female,  . 

49  07 

47  89 

38  95 

24  43 

23  81 

464 

Fitter, 

female,  . 

31  42 

41  63 

41  68 

29  97 

35  74 

465 

Fitter, 

female,  . 

27  57 

41  12 

39  36 

25  07 

18  05 

466 

Fitter, 

female,  . 

49  06 

38  36 

16  20 

5  34 

54 

467 

Fitter, 

female . 

46  92 

41  54 

41  06 

19  83 

14  66 

46S 

Fitter, 

female . 

39  31 

38  53 

36  15 

19  02 

29  17 

469 

Fitter, 

female,  . 

40  32 

48  15 

33  53 

19  61 

29  37 

470 

Fitter, 

female,  . 

32  04 

34  05 

32  58 

25  64 

31  01 

471 

Fitter, 

female,  . 

48  93 

45  54 

36  60 

17  65 

22  78 

472 

Fitter, 

female,  . 

33  09 

34  17 

32  00 

24  89 

32  69 

473 

Fitter, 

female,  . 

33  66 

34  45 

28  36 

22  44 

25  97 

474 

Fitter, 

female,  . 

29  61 

39  06 

36  03 

25  02 

27  46 

475 

Fitter, 

female,  . 

33  08 

40  52 

37  67 

25  46 

24  82 

476 

Fitter, 

female,  . 

£3  12 

39  69 

31  95 

24  79 

30  50 

477 

Fitter, 

female,  . 

39  64 

40  57 

33  57 

19  46 

23  52 

478 

Fitter, 

female,  . 

38  08 

33  82 

33  11 

20  67 

24  21 

479 

Fitter, 

female,  . 

27  19 

36  01 

42  84 

23  94 

21  10 

480 

Fitter, 

female . 

31  79 

31  72 

30  55 

23  99 

31  44 

481 

Fitter, 

female . 

30  52 

36  06 

37  88 

27  82 

26  59 

482 

Fitter, 

female,  . 

28  95 

32  39 

37  38 

25  44 

29  57 

483 

Fitter, 

female . 

26  49 

37  10 

34  65 

18  51 

27  52 

No.  9. 
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STATISTICS  OF  INDIVIDUAL  TIME  AND  EARNINGS  FOR 
THE  CALENDAR  YEAR  1897,  IN  THE  MANUFACTURE  OF 
SHOES — Continued. 


MANUFACTURE  OF  MEN’S.  WOMEN'S.  MISSES’  AND  CHILDREN  S  SHOES 

— Continued. 


June. 

July. 

August. 

Septem¬ 

ber. 

October. 

Novem¬ 

ber. 

Decem¬ 

ber. 

Total 

earnings. 

Office 

No. 

$39 

50 

$35 

09 

$31 

75 

$16 

65 

$22 

74 

$18 

98 

$41 

10 

$392 

81 

458 

34 

83 

31 

00 

25 

58 

15 

28 

26 

06 

18 

09 

56 

84 

392 

73 

459 

32 

22 

24 

48 

22 

08 

10 

61 

15 

64 

13 

72 

62 

90 

389 

83 

460 

30 

45 

33 

24 

30 

71 

19 

77 

33 

14 

21 

87 

35 

55 

384 

60 

461 

34 

28 

36 

00 

35 

15 

20 

63 

24 

18 

21 

86 

36 

63 

382 

30 

462 

33 

08 

33 

84 

29 

29 

15 

03 

25 

13 

17 

99 

41 

85 

380 

36 

463 

37 

22 

35 

46 

33 

37 

18 

41 

25 

39 

15 

40 

27 

24 

372 

93 

464 

28 

04 

37 

53 

38 

71 

26 

92 

31 

37 

21 

95 

34 

23 

369 

92 

465 

31 

10 

52 

90 

57 

68 

22 

53 

28 

20 

14 

34 

48 

73 

364 

98 

466 

43 

48 

39 

12 

21 

75 

14 

49 

17 

61 

11 

33 

50 

54 

362 

33 

467 

39 

48 

35 

65 

23 

28 

16 

04 

20 

17 

14 

40 

51 

10 

362 

30 

468 

38 

85 

34 

75 

19 

72 

14 

77 

18 

12 

14 

70 

48 

79 

360 

68 

469 

32 

11 

40 

27 

36 

10 

20 

54 

15 

16 

9 

65 

37 

69 

346 

84 

470 

32 

96 

32 

07 

21 

71 

12 

26 

22 

17 

16 

90 

35 

86 

345 

43 

471 

30 

48 

32 

00 

31 

24 

18 

33 

21 

51 

17 

24 

37 

77 

345 

41 

472 

34 

33 

36 

33 

31 

85 

16 

65 

26 

91 

18 

69 

32 

48 

342 

12 

473 

33 

34 

33 

26 

29 

51 

15 

99 

23 

07 

15 

48 

33 

31 

341 

14 

474 

29 

03 

31 

53 

31 

45 

16 

85 

22 

56 

14 

42 

32 

08 

339 

47 

475 

33 

59 

33 

38 

31 

23 

17 

08 

22 

68 

16 

88 

33 

89 

338 

78 

476 

31 

04 

35 

04 

31 

46 

15 

44 

17 

61 

13 

41 

37 

72 

338 

48 

477 

40 

20 

33 

83 

20 

79 

10 

71 

17 

44 

11 

81 

51 

79 

336 

46 

478 

31 

97 

33 

74 

23 

75 

14 

65 

29 

29 

19 

90 

31 

35 

335 

73 

479 

29 

03 

26 

89 

31 

24 

18 

33 

21 

51 

18 

33 

36 

34 

331 

16 

480 

32 

28 

37 

26 

31 

99 

18 

63 

18 

25 

11 

63 

20 

91 

329 

82 

481 

39 

97 

36 

94 

23 

10 

11 

96 

19 

16 

10 

64 

32 

18 

327 

68 

482 

37 

70 

30 

24 

29 

02 

12 

40 

22 

72 

7 

32 

41 

85 

325 

52 

483 
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STATISTICS  OF  INDIVIDUAL  TIME  AND  EARNINGS  I  OR 
THE  CALENDAR  YEAR  1897,  IN  THE  MANUFACTURE.  OF 
SHOES — Co  n  t  in  ued . 


MANUFACTURE  OF  MEN’S,  WOMEN’S,  MISSES’  AND  CHILDREN’S  SHOES 

— Continued. 


Office 

No. 

Occupation. 

Jan¬ 

uary. 

Feb¬ 

ruary. 

March. 

April. 

May. 

484 

Fitter,  female,  . 

$22  60 

$35  38 

$29  57 

$31  31 

485  Fitter,  female,  .  $40 

486  Fitter,  female,  .  33 

487  Fitter,  female .  30 

488  Fitter,  female,  .  19 

489  Fitter,  female,  .  28 

490  Fitter,  female .  41 

491  Fitter,  female .  35 

492  Fitter,  female .  35 

493  Fitter,  female .  25 

494  Fitter,  female,  .  35 

495  Fitter,  female .  24 

496  Fitter,  female,  .  28 

497  Fitter,  female,  .  28 

498  Fitter,  female .  28 

499  Fitter,  female,  .  29 

500  Fitter,  female,  .  33 

501  Fitter,  female,  .  24 

502  Fitter,  female,  .  27 

503  Fitter,  female,  .  29 

504  Fitter,  female,  .  29 

505  Fitter,  female,  .  25 

506  Fitter,  female .  27 

507  Fitter,  female,  .  18 

508  Fitter,  female .  31 

509  Fitter,  female .  26 


51 

39 

63 

35 

47 

20 

40 

25 

87 

80 

35 

35 

33 

39 

28 

66 

26 

06 

71 

31 

61 

30 

50 

21 

30 

22 

03 

47 

20 

35 

25 

31 

20 

82 

29 

40 

83 

34 

81 

36 

57 

22 

06 

23 

74 

91 

39 

93 

31 

87 

23 

65 

28 

68 

88 

35 

67 

30 

09 

18 

65 

22 

29 

57 

31 

78 

31 

67 

17 

53 

21 

70 

30 

40 

87 

32 

01 

22 

63 

12 

09 

16 

22 

78 

31 

87 

16 

85 

22 

38 

99 

26 

92 

23 

41 

21 

48 

20 

56 

91 

28 

26 

26 

55 

15 

69 

21 

09 

55 

30 

92 

28 

05 

20 

64 

25 

20 

41 

36 

65 

34 

69 

19 

49 

24 

94 

79 

39 

58 

30 

34 

19 

34 

14 

85 

40 

36 

75 

37 

97 

25 

18 

18 

40 

11 

24 

25 

20 

85 

19 

59 

23 

44 

81 

25 

80 

26 

61 

20 

93 

27 

63 

97 

32 

70 

31 

79 

20 

93 

22 

69 

04 

35 

63 

32 

51 

18 

88 

18 

09 

21 

30 

21 

33 

08 

21 

92 

25 

27 

81 

27 

09 

28 

00 

20 

93 

25 

40 

66 

20 

26 

20 

00 

16 

49 

23 

18 

92 

37 

52 

34 

84 

16 

70 

19 

67 

09 

26 

29 

25 

88 

16 

75 

19 

31 
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STATISTICS  OF  INDIVIDUAL 
THE  CALENDAR  YEAR  1897, 
SHOES—  Continued. 


TIME  AND  EARNINGS  FOR 
IN  THE  MANUFACTURE  OF 


MANUFACTURE  OF  MEN’S,  WOMEN'S,  MISSES’  AND  CHILDREN’S  SHOES 

— Continued. 


June. 

July. 

August. 

Septem¬ 

ber. 

October. 

Novem¬ 

ber. 

Decem¬ 

ber. 

Total 

earnings. 

Office 

No. 

$44 

31 

$43 

10 

$54 

83 

$18 

06 

$5 

21 

$11 

33 

$36 

37 

$323 

07 

484 

37 

98 

29 

65 

28 

54 

15 

72 

18 

78 

13 

20 

24 

15 

319 

90 

485 

25 

92 

28 

62 

30 

57 

15 

(0 

15 

73 

9 

99 

33 

60 

317 

39 

486 

30 

18 

29 

83 

29 

20 

14 

20 

26 

20 

15 

28 

34 

51 

315 

55 

487 

34 

59 

39 

96 

35 

10 

19 

20 

18 

57 

14 

56 

35 

90 

313 

23 

488 

28 

06 

29 

47 

26 

86 

15 

15 

20 

94 

15 

52 

28 

34 

310 

35 

489 

27 

03 

23 

91 

16 

13 

8 

77 

13 

71 

17 

55 

36 

98 

310 

12 

490 

30 

61 

32 

71 

28 

68 

17 

27 

8 

31 

9 

47 

37 

33 

306 

96 

491 

29 

58 

29 

65 

24 

85 

14 

37 

20 

17 

13 

24 

36 

62 

306 

73 

492 

37 

53 

42 

92 

31 

21 

15 

20 

15 

44 

13 

17 

17 

01 

305 

38 

493 

31 

75 

30 

08 

29 

62 

16 

05 

18 

61 

11 

38 

32 

00 

298 

53 

494 

35 

76 

25 

59 

37 

07 

18 

32 

17 

53 

10 

04 

33 

81 

295 

48 

495 

30 

35 

29 

57 

24 

72 

17 

68 

21 

03 

14 

76 

36 

19 

294 

80 

496 

26 

29 

29 

59 

30 

99 

14 

74 

17 

19 

11 

07 

30 

58 

293 

81 

497 

28 

60 

27 

40 

18 

01 

11 

70 

19 

81 

15 

46 

28 

62 

293 

78 

498 

35 

67 

29 

31 

24 

10 

13 

29 

16 

08 

10 

06 

31 

14 

293 

55 

499 

17 

01 

32 

43 

28 

34 

16 

12 

14 

72 

10 

05 

22 

87 

293 

24 

500 

36 

89 

31 

31 

23 

90 

11 

53 

16 

27 

14 

79 

45 

52 

292 

45 

501 

26 

38 

27 

79 

25 

90 

15 

97 

18 

83 

15 

09 

32 

98 

291 

72 

502 

26 

80 

27 

09 

21 

20 

10 

67 

21 

00 

12 

81 

31 

71 

289 

36 

503 

32 

20 

30 

56 

25 

03 

13 

47 

14 

56 

10 

57 

27 

78 

288 

32 

504 

28 

98 

30 

10 

24 

43 

12 

14 

16 

68 

13 

70 

26 

59 

OO 

OO 

<M 

31 

505 

26 

68 

28 

00 

27 

34 

7 

90 

19 

00 

17 

02 

33 

06 

288 

23 

506 

35 

26 

38 

12 

38 

65 

16 

49 

19 

35 

9 

58 

31 

80 

287 

84 

507 

30 

68 

28 

46 

24 

22 

12 

18 

14 

68 

9 

44 

26 

40 

286 

71 

508 

30 

59 

27 

16 

26 

20 

11 

06 

16 

26 

11 

37 

46 

72 

283 

68 

509 

446  DEPARTMENT  OF  INTERNAL  AFFAIRS— STATISTICS.  Off.  Doc. 

STATISTICS  OF  INDIVIDUAL  TIME  AND  EARNINGS  FOR 
THE  CALENDAR  YEAR  1897,  IN  THE  MANUFACTURE  OF 
SHOES — Continued. 

MANUFACTURE  OF  MEN'S,  WOMEN’S,  MISSES’  AND  CHILDREN’S  SHOES 

— Continued. 


Office 

Jan- 

Feb- 

No. 

Occupation. 

uary. 

ruary. 

March. 

April. 

May. 

510  Fitter,  female,  .  $20 

511  Fitter,  female .  32 

512  Fitter,  female .  32 

513  Fitter,  female,  .  41 

514  Fitt,er,  female,  .  35 

515  Fitter,  female,  .  27 

516  Fitter,  female,  .  24 

517  Fitter,  female,  .  31 

518  Fitter,  female,  .  19 

519*  Fitter,  female,  .  22 

520  Fitter,  female,  .  36 

521  Fitter,  female .  33 

522  Fitter,  female,  .  24 

523  Fitter,  female,  .  5 

524  Fitter,  female,  .  19 

525  Fitter,  female,  .  23 

526  Fitter,  female,  .  22 

527  Fitter,  female,  .  26 

528  Fitter,  female,  .  23 

529  Fitter,  female,  .  29 

530  Fitter,  female,  .  41 

531  Fitter,  female,  .  22 

532  Fitter,  female,  .  31 

533  Fitter,  female,  .  12 

534  Fitter,  female,  .  23 

535  Fitter,  female .  23 


84 

$21 

46 

$28 

24 

$20 

80 

$22 

91 

90 

34 

49 

32 

96 

16 

48 

16 

73 

32 

36 

39 

31 

52 

17 

41 

21 

88 

51 

40 

64 

25 

12 

12 

96 

12 

99 

66 

34 

44 

32 

17 

17 

52 

20 

25 

66 

31 

34 

28 

66 

15 

18 

21 

05 

76 

26 

54 

40 

26 

16 

66 

17 

25 

29 

38 

94 

30 

98 

20 

84 

20 

92 

47 

27 

82 

35 

06 

5 

42 

23 

44 

49 

30 

81 

27 

15 

17 

62 

24 

28 

89 

38 

38 

29 

58 

11 

63 

10 

96 

56 

39 

70 

29 

25 

16 

28 

18 

43 

07 

32 

21 

28 

03 

19 

14 

22 

08 

40 

16 

58 

28 

22 

19 

57 

25 

83 

41 

30 

01 

26 

76 

17 

75 

23 

37 

96 

26 

33 

25 

38 

19 

42 

26 

55 

50 

33 

40 

29 

97 

20 

92 

22 

66 

44 

35 

23 

24 

78 

13 

86 

14 

29 

06 

23 

60 

22 

92 

19 

29 

20 

50 

06 

30 

89 

25 

07 

15 

75 

15 

08 

51 

32 

70 

28 

63 

9 

23 

10 

27 

52 

25 

67 

24 

82 

17 

34 

24 

97 

59 

29 

10 

21 

01 

22 

36 

47 

34 

36 

31 

33 

17 

26 

23 

92 

68 

30 

22 

31 

50 

21 

14 

22 

52 

51 

24 

31 

23 

94 

18 

03 

24 

81 
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STATISTICS  OF  INDIVIDUAL 
THE  CALENDAR  YEAR  1897, 
SHOES — Continued. 


TIME  AND  EARNINGS  FOR 
IN  THE  MANUFACTURE  OF 


MANUFACTURE  OF  MEN’S,  WOMEN’S,  MISSES’  AND  CHILDREN’S  SHOES 

— Continued. 


June. 

July. 

August. 

Septem¬ 

ber. 

October. 

Novem¬ 

ber. 

Decem¬ 

ber. 

Total 

earnings. 

Office 

No. 

$29 

41 

$28 

96 

$30 

68 

$15  25 

$21 

01 

$17 

09 

$23 

90 

$28C 

55 

510 

23 

89 

29 

33 

27 

80 

10  21 

12 

36 

8 

06 

33 

50 

278 

61 

511 

27 

71 

28 

89 

24 

04 

12  12 

15 

71 

6 

06 

23 

78 

277 

83 

512 

25 

00 

24 

49 

19 

88 

9  23 

15 

71 

12 

49 

37 

79 

277 

81 

513 

28 

19 

28 

03 

23 

06 

11  69 

14 

36 

4 

30 

27 

76 

277 

43 

514 

27 

91 

28 

26 

24 

07 

11  59 

17 

89 

11 

91 

31 

44 

276 

96 

515 

25 

09 

33 

79 

31 

71 

10  29 

14 

09 

8 

32 

28 

05 

276 

81 

516 

25 

02 

22 

59 

15 

26 

8  03 

17 

23 

9 

56 

36 

07 

276 

73 

517 

33 

12 

36 

17 

36 

33 

16  61 

14 

82 

5 

60 

22 

41 

276 

27 

518 

26 

56 

27 

81 

25 

53 

13  32 

19 

45 

12 

26 

27 

24 

274 

52 

519 

29 

19 

28 

39 

22 

40 

9  58 

13 

24 

9 

01 

34 

12 

273 

37 

520 

27 

65 

27 

21 

22 

85 

11  50 

14 

52 

7 

43 

23 

87 

272 

25 

521 

27 

04 

27 

21 

24 

04 

14  20 

15 

31 

10 

37 

26 

32 

270 

02 

522 

30 

68 

31 

81 

31 

64 

13  50 

17 

66 

11 

23 

36 

80 

268 

92 

523 

29 

49 

29 

72 

25 

C8 

12  18 

18 

37 

10 

07 

26 

58 

268 

79 

524 

24 

76 

24 

83 

24 

20 

14  50 

16 

55 

12 

19 

30 

05 

268 

72 

525 

28 

34 

30 

46 

25’ 

29 

10  95 

7 

17 

9 

29 

27 

21 

268 

16 

526 

23 

15 

36 

21 

19 

82 

10  92 

17 

17 

11 

06 

32 

52 

265 

45 

527 

29 

40 

22 

14 

27 

44 

15  39 

17 

06 

10 

91 

31 

16 

262 

87 

528 

25 

75 

27 

30 

22 

69 

14  18 

15 

28 

9 

10 

32 

03 

262 

18 

529 

24 

12 

22 

80 

21 

34 

10  81 

15 

99 

10 

67 

33 

61 

261 

68 

530 

24 

95 

24 

62 

24 

53 

12  53 

15 

80 

10 

98 

31 

16 

259 

89 

531 

27 

30 

25 

47 

24 

81 

10  98 

22 

32 

12 

64 

32 

29 

259 

87 

532 

26 

60 

27 

42 

19 

96 

12  49 

14 

24 

11 

78 

27 

05 

258 

88 

533 

23 

48 

24 

74 

18 

88 

10  59 

19 

56 

7 

91 

20 

42 

254 

64 

534 

22 

84 

23 

43 

23 

43 

13  75 

16 

11 

12 

50 

25 

79 

252 

45 

535 

29 
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STATISTICS  OF  INDIVIDUAL  TIME  AND  EARNINGS  FOR 
THE  CALENDAR  YEAR  1897,  IN  THE  MANUFACTURE  OF 
SHOES — Continued. 

MANUFACTURE  OF  MEN’S,  WOMEN’S,  MISSES’  AND  CHILDREN’S  SHOES 

— Continued. 


Office 

Jan- 

Feb- 

No. 

Occupation. 

uary. 

ruary. 

March. 

April. 

May. 

536 

Fitter,  female,  . 

.  $23  92 

$24  31 

$24  10 

$18  03 

$24  56 

537 

Fitter,  female,  . 

.  23  84 

24  31 

20  17 

18  13 

24  82 

538 

Fitter,  female,  . 

.  20  62 

21  48 

22  00 

15  84 

22  76 

539 

Fitter,  female,  . 

.  27  39 

30  25 

30  90 

19  85 

16  29 

540 

Fitter,  female,  . 

.  23  84 

24  31 

22  91 

17  52 

22  85 

541 

Fitter,  female,  . 

.  34  21 

29  81 

26  20 

9  32 

10  53 

542 

Fitter,  female,  . 

.  24  92 

28  57 

23  83 

12  15 

19  19 

543 

Fitter,  female,  . 

.  23  92 

24  30 

23  55 

9  35 

12  73 

544 

Fitter,  female,  . 

.  26  51 

32  60 

7  33 

11  35 

25  93 

545 

Fitter,  female,  . 

.  20  21 

29  58 

28  01 

10  97 

546 

Fitter,  female,  . 

.  25  00 

30  90 

12  54 

12  48 

19  64 

547 

Fitter,  female . 

.  19  17 

22  33 

24  93 

18  19 

20  82 

548 

Fitter,  female,  . 

.  19  73 

23  85 

26  53 

20  86 

11  28 

549 

Fitter,  female,  . 

.  23  91 

30  70 

29  82 

12  04 

16  55 

550 

Fitter,  female . 

.  26  51 

39  37 

29  16 

12  89 

12  94 

551 

Fitter,  female,  . 

.  23  27 

24  36 

22  41 

15  68 

19  58 

552 

Fitter,  female,  . 

.  27  41 

28  09 

31  23 

14  47 

13  53 

553 

Fitter,  female,  . . 

.  22  58 

26  08 

19  97 

16  53 

16  97 

554 

Fitter,  female,  . 

.  22  39 

22  27 

26  62 

15  88 

16  10 

555 

Fitter,  female,  . 

.  19  06 

13  52 

12  71 

8  65 

19  14 

556 

Fitter,  female,  . 

.  23  15 

30  39 

13  51 

9  72 

557 

Fitter,  female,  . 

.  28  37 

29  72 

28  76 

10  91 

8  99 

558 

Fitter,  female,  . 

.  23  42 

24  31 

19  09 

7  01 

17  91 

559 

Fitter,  female,  . 

.  23  24 

23  84 

20  00 

13  91 

13  66 

560 

Fitter,  female,  . 

.  18  73 

23  08 

20  16 

11  36 

13  25 

561 

Fitter,  female,  . 

.  28  41 

28  72 

28  00 

14  34 

13  63 

562 

Fitter,  female . 

.  18  02 

21  39 

24  48 

15  60 

15  10 
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STATISTICS  OF  INDIVIDUAL 
THE  CALENDAR  YEAR  1897. 
SHOES — Continued. 


TIME  AND  EARNINGS  FOR 
IN  THE  MANUFACTURE  OF 


MANUFACTURE  OF  MEN’S,  WOMEN’S,  MISSES’  AND  CHILDREN’S  SHOES 

— Continued. 


June. 

July. 

August. 

Septem¬ 

ber. 

October. 

Novem¬ 

ber. 

Decem¬ 

ber. 

Total 

earnings. 

Office 

No. 

$22 

86 

$23 

98 

$22 

86 

$13 

75 

$16 

11 

$8 

94 

$28 

18 

$251 

60 

536 

22 

86 

24 

00 

23 

43 

13 

75 

16 

11 

12 

91 

27 

23 

251 

56 

537 

28 

97 

28 

96 

23 

73 

10 

38 

15 

40 

8 

60 

31 

47 

250 

21 

538 

2 

69 

25 

17 

26 

98 

12 

90 

18 

91 

11 

41 

26 

62 

249 

36 

539 

22 

86 

24 

00 

23 

43 

13 

75 

16 

11 

7 

85 

27 

82 

247 

25 

540 

22 

66 

22 

86 

21 

15 

11 

03 

16 

35 

9 

02 

34 

08 

247 

22 

541 

25 

80 

28 

88 

19 

43 

11 

79 

15 

70 

7 

32 

27 

93 

245 

51 

542 

25 

36 

27 

22 

26 

94 

12 

21 

17 

11 

10 

24 

32 

30 

245 

23 

543 

34 

28 

28 

12 

27 

24 

13 

20 

37 

50 

244 

06 

544 

26 

05 

29 

40 

26 

22 

13 

05 

18 

50 

12 

36 

29 

45 

243 

80 

545 

27 

65 

24 

77 

24 

32 

11 

71 

15 

52 

14 

87 

21 

60 

241 

00 

546 

25 

94 

26 

86 

28 

09 

14 

58 

14 

01 

6 

06 

19 

83 

240 

81 

547 

26 

90 

27 

28 

26 

58 

14 

17 

15 

46 

5 

85 

20 

45 

238 

94 

548 

23 

25 

25 

25 

21 

42 

6 

29 

19 

35 

8 

43 

19 

70 

236 

71 

549 

23 

86 

26 

78 

20 

99 

•A 

72 

i 

54 

34 

57 

231 

33 

550 

20 

70 

24 

31 

25 

45 

11 

35 

13 

14 

7 

00 

23 

75 

231 

00 

551 

16 

79 

17 

71 

13 

82 

7 

94 

9 

59 

18 

00 

30 

11 

228 

69 

552 

22 

46 

23 

41 

23 

51 

11 

39 

14 

26 

7 

46 

23 

35 

227 

97 

553 

17 

96 

22 

59 

21 

49 

13 

13 

15 

35 

10 

63 

21 

39 

225 

80 

554 

22 

53 

23 

37 

22 

71 

13 

78 

20 

66 

14 

21 

33 

48 

223 

82 

555 

28 

79 

27 

53 

22 

41 

11 

62 

15 

15 

12 

94 

28 

51 

223 

72 

556 

20 

82 

26 

48 

19 

03 

9 

16 

9 

89 

4 

96 

22 

76 

219 

85 

557 

17 

32 

18 

88 

17 

44 

18 

44 

18 

68 

11 

28 

25 

38 

219 

16 

558 

21 

65 

21 

52 

20 

87 

10 

42 

12 

81 

8 

95 

23 

87 

214 

74 

559 

22 

06 

23 

18 

23 

47 

12 

05 

13 

09 

6 

93 

23 

34 

210 

70 

560 

16 

99 

16 

40 

10 

34 

7 

94 

10 

41 

6 

43 

23 

96 

205 

57 

561 

20 

66 

23 

30 

21 

81 

10 

85 

12 

72 

6 

29 

14 

98 

205 

20 

562 

29-9-97 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  INTERNAL  AFFAIRS— STATISTICS.  Off.  Doc 


STATISTICS  OF  INDIVIDUAL  TIME  AND  EARNINGS  FOR 
THE  CALENDAR  YEAR  1S97,  IN  THE  MANUFACTURE  OF 
SHOES — Continued. 


MANUFACTURE  OF  MEN'S,  WOMEN'S,  MISSES’  AND  CHILDREN’S  SHOES 

— Continued. 


Office 

No. 

Occupation. 

Jan¬ 

uary. 

Feb¬ 

ruary. 

March. 

April. 

May. 

563 

Fitter,  female,  . 

$14  77 

$18  89 

$21  66 

$18  15 

$17  63 

564 

Fitter,  female,  . 

18  20 

15  48 

20  24 

15  99 

15  86 

565 

Fitter,  female,  . 

14  90 

20  01 

21  71 

17  53 

17  32 

566 

Fitter,  female,  . 

22  24 

24  82 

18  49 

13  08 

14  53 

567 

Fitter,  female,  . 

17  06 

18  23 

18  00 

13  45 

17  68 

568 

Fitter,  female,  . 

26  70 

30  39 

26  96 

19  55 

15  29 

569 

Fitter,  female,  . 

16  33 

21  00 

23  27 

16  93 

570 

Fitter,  female,  . 

14  25 

17  17 

18  54 

14  37 

14  15 

571 

Fitter,  female,  . 

21  84 

24  49 

23  39 

13  92 

14  21 

572 

Fitter,  female,  . 

17  65 

17  74 

17  96 

13  81 

15  67 

573 

Fitter,  female . 

20  67 

25  58 

25  11 

12  24 

85 

574 

Fitter,  female,  . 

17  57 

18  23 

18  11 

13  53 

18  45 

575 

Fitter,  female,  . 

15  73 

16  19 

15  98 

11  96 

15  86 

576 

Fitter,  female,  . 

15  82 

11  55 

16  88 

15  04 

13  91 

577 

Fitter,  female,  . 

14  68 

17  07 

17  00 

8  47 

9  26 

578 

Fitter,  female,  . 

16  88 

18  23 

11  00 

9  86 

9  83 

579 

Fitter,  female,  . 

18  93 

17  83 

17  56 

4  64 

4  70 

580 

Fitter,  female,  . 

15  57 

16  26 

16  38 

16  27 

16  80 

581 

Fitter,  female,  . 

11  72 

12  86 

14  00 

3  22 

3  14 

582 

Fitter,  female,  . 

18  78 

18  65 

1  48 

15  58 

13  18 

583 

Fitter,  female,  . 

11  53 

13  53 

13  76 

10  51 

14  28 

584 

Fitter,  female . 

13  53 

13  72 

9  52 

9  86 

585 

Fitter,  female,  . . 

5  72 

12  16 

4  08 

2  19 

586 

Sole  tacker,  . 

27  32 

28  00 

28  00 

26  43 

34  03 

587 

Stitcher,  . 

70  37 

111  91 

130  84 

97  39 

95  07 

588 

Inseamer,  . 

113  31 

98  21 

119  22 

108  61  99  28 

No.  9-  STATISTICS  OF  INDIVIDUAL  EARNINGS.  451 

STATISTICS  OF  INDIVIDUAL  TIME  AND  EARNINGS  FOR 
THE  CALENDAR  YEAR  1897,  IN  THE  MANUFACTURE  OF 
SHOES — Continued. 

MANUFACTURE  OF  MEN’S,  WOMEN’S,  MISSES’  AND  CHILDREN’S  SHOES 

— Continued. 


June. 

July. 

August. 

Septem¬ 

ber. 

October 

Novem¬ 

ber. 

Decem¬ 

ber. 

Total 

earnings. 

Office 

No. 

$23 

06 

$22 

76 

$21 

24 

$12 

88 

$5 

30 

$6 

16 

$16 

17 

$198 

67 

563 

19 

94 

20 

24 

22 

75 

11 

20 

12 

14 

5 

25 

13 

64 

190 

93 

564 

18 

52 

16 

43 

17 

63 

9 

20 

11 

59 

6 

52 

19 

53 

190 

89 

565 

19 

66 

18 

90 

10 

52 

9 

70 

6 

81 

5 

76 

25 

34 

189 

85 

566 

17 

16 

17 

60 

16 

77 

10 

30 

12 

09 

9 

69 

21 

25 

189 

28 

567 

11 

45 

18 

29 

9 

08 

25 

97 

183 

68 

568 

2 

94 

26 

73 

28 

38 

13 

93 

13 

70 

5 

30 

14 

80 

183 

31 

569 

19 

89 

19 

44 

19 

81 

10 

42 

11 

77 

5 

05 

16 

33 

181 

19 

570 

15 

74 

15 

21 

8 

36 

4 

01 

4 

93 

5 

16 

27 

11 

178 

37 

571 

18 

83 

18 

56 

10 

94 

5 

98 

8 

64 

5 

83 

20 

89 

172 

50 

572 

17 

96 

20 

17 

10 

05 

13 

06 

7 

67 

18 

61 

171 

97 

573 

17 

16 

12 

96 

9 

50 

7 

11 

10 

26 

6 

99 

20 

70 

170 

57 

574 

15 

22 

15 

94 

15 

35 

9 

16 

10 

75 

8 

62 

18 

78 

169 

54 

575 

16 

43 

17 

09 

15 

11 

6 

66 

3 

42 

5 

67 

22 

21 

159 

79 

576 

19 

60 

17 

25 

15 

42 

7 

08 

9 

38 

6 

06 

15 

82 

157 

09 

577 

14 

98 

15 

56 

15 

82 

7 

04 

10 

53 

6 

39 

15 

96 

152 

08 

578 

8 

52 

14 

93 

14 

94 

8 

10 

12 

19 

6 

92 

21 

13 

150 

39 

579 

17 

63 

22 

20 

14 

49 

2 

55 

6 

56 

144 

71 

580 

14 

25 

14 

32 

13 

23 

7 

42 

8 

37 

5 

37 

24 

45 

132 

35 

581 

16 

98 

14 

53 

15 

84 

7 

59 

2 

94 

84 

126 

39 

582 

13 

08 

13 

94 

13 

51 

8 

00 

2 

41 

114 

55 

583 

13 

96 

12 

59 

11 

31 

4 

58 

6 

74 

O 

53 

11 

25 

110 

59 

584 

9 

40 

9 

88 

6 

41 

3 

42 

3 

40 

2 

64 

9 

27 

68 

57 

585 

26 

68 

27 

97 

27 

34 

26 

13 

23 

68 

18 

08 

28 

31 

321 

97 

586 

101 

49 

118 

77 

136 

41 

121 

83 

83 

25 

63 

68 

66 

22 

1,197 

23 

587 

119 

57 

139 

84 

136 

41 

103 

95 

86 

66 

65 

50 

48 

81 

1,239 

37 

588 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  INTERNAL  AFFAIRS— STATISTICS.  Off.  Doc. 


STATISTICS  OF  INDIVIDUAL  TIME  AND  EARNINGS  FOR 
THE  CALENDAR  YEAR  1897,  IN  THE  MANUFACTURE  OF 
SHOES — Continued. 

MANUFACTURE  OF  MEN'S,  WOMEN'S,  MISSES’  AND  CHILDREN’S  SHOES 

— Continued. 


Office 

Jan- 

Feb- 

No. 

Occupation. 

uary. 

ruary. 

March, 

April. 

589 

Inseamer,  . 

.  548 

98 

563 

30 

559 

82 

551 

06 

548  98 

590 

Second  laster,  . 

.  34 

02 

52 

68 

62 

58 

56 

49 

50  85 

591 

Welter  . 

.  75 

53 

90 

90 

93 

20 

73 

75 

90  03 

592 

Welter  . 

.  14 

70 

23 

34 

30 

37 

30 

15 

31  48 

593 

Heeler,  . 

.  62 

35 

67 

91 

66 

95 

56 

89 

64  42 

594 

Heeler,  . 

.  51 

48 

54 

35 

51 

16 

55 

65 

51  56 

595 

Heeler,  . 

.  46 

17 

47 

41 

44 

93 

41 

55 

38  66 

596 

Heeler,  . 

.  53 

66 

55 

51 

51 

81 

54 

37 

45  35 

597 

Heeler,  . 

.  54 

54 

56 

OO 

56 

00 

53 

46 

68  66 

598 

Heeler,  . 

.  28 

64 

56 

42 

58 

34 

31 

47 

36  78 

599 

Heeler,  . 

.  53 

29 

7 

97 

38 

20 

46 

81 

38  12 

600 

Heeler,  . 

.  30 

01 

36 

25 

34 

45 

31 

19 

27  71 

601 

Heeler,  . 

.  48 

54 

61 

47 

56 

00 

53 

46 

50  05 

602 

Heeler,  . 

.  16 

31 

34 

64 

41 

11 

24 

75 

27  34 

603 

Heeler,  . 

.  36 

47 

49 

15 

54 

49 

40 

56 

38  80 

604 

Heeler,  . 

.  15 

48 

58 

53 

46 

23 

42 

62 

46  59 

605 

Heeler,  . 

.  43 

09 

53 

05 

51 

25 

48 

73 

49  45 

606 

Heeler,  . 

.  45 

13 

52 

69 

46 

95 

41 

49 

57  23 

607 

Heeler,  . 

.  32 

17 

42 

83 

39 

23 

28 

04 

26  15 

608 

Heeler,  . 

.  59 

64 

62 

12 

60 

72 

56 

84 

43  67 

609 

Heeler,  . 

.  38 

12 

42 

27 

46 

79 

43 

17 

35  59 

610 

Heeler,  . 

.  40 

70 

46 

10 

43 

65 

38 

52 

33  47 

611 

Heeler,  . 

.  64 

68 

67 

59 

63 

83 

50 

90 

53  79 

612 

Heeler,  . 

.  44 

69 

48 

00 

48 

00 

45 

83 

53  37 

613 

Rounder,  . 

.  52 

83 

69 

74 

80 

00 

75 

52 

88  60 

614 

Rounder,  . 

.  17 

95 

19 

32 

48 

00 

29 

81 

29  65 

No.  9. 
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STATISTICS  OF  INDIVIDUAL  TIME  AND  FA  KXIXCS  FOR 
THE  CALENDAR  YEAR  1897,  IN  THE  MANUFACTURE  OF 
SHOES — Continued. 

MANUFACTURE  OF  MEN’S,  WOMEN'S,  MISSES'  AND  CHILDREN’S  SHOES 

— Continued. 


June. 

July. 

August. 

Septem¬ 

ber. 

October. 

Novem¬ 

ber. 

Decem¬ 

ber. 

Total 

earnings. 

Office 

No. 

$53 

83 

$59 

72 

$59 

46 

$59 

19 

$43 

58 

$19 

59 

$17 

28 

$584 

79 

589 

50 

11 

61 

36 

59 

41 

49 

47 

32 

60 

28 

07 

13 

12 

550 

76 

590 

75 

53 

78 

88 

76 

24 

73 

22 

68 

12 

20 

05 

19 

07 

834 

52 

591 

19 

25 

17 

10 

29 

94 

29 

66 

22 

78 

14 

96 

6 

69 

270 

42 

592 

63 

28 

79 

07 

91 

56 

88 

52 

56 

72 

27 

52 

17 

69 

742 

94 

593 

34 

01 

42 

48 

45 

19 

26 

37 

29 

56 

29 

67 

40 

21 

511 

69 

594 

24 

04 

21 

89 

18 

30 

12 

16 

8 

35 

9 

03 

34 

47 

346 

96 

595 

25 

10 

36 

81 

40 

40 

21 

75 

23 

47 

14 

88 

38 

79 

461 

90 

596 

52 

78 

56 

00 

54 

66 

53 

46 

53 

33 

44 

88 

39 

94 

643 

71 

597 

36 

77 

37 

32 

52 

65 

50 

69 

24 

77 

25 

33 

11 

87 

451 

05 

598 

23 

77 

22 

03 

16 

61 

10 

95 

9 

76 

7 

80 

34 

39 

309 

70 

599 

11 

45 

23 

24 

28 

21 

26 

29 

15 

85 

13 

20 

6 

64 

284 

49 

600 

52 

09 

54 

83 

64 

49 

63 

19 

36 

12 

35 

83 

24 

89 

600 

96 

601 

28 

94 

31 

57 

31 

82 

27 

62 

19 

75 

11 

41 

9 

98 

305 

24 

602 

40 

18 

35 

99 

49 

67 

47 

70 

27 

54 

25 

67 

10 

71 

456 

93 

603 

40 

81 

45 

69 

58 

94 

45 

05 

9 

61 

14 

55 

82 

61 

506 

71 

604 

33 

43 

41 

13 

42 

12 

26 

50 

48 

77 

20 

66 

60 

75 

518 

93 

605 

31 

53 

42 

40 

39 

53 

35 

00 

53 

39 

19 

70 

60 

98 

526 

02 

606 

19 

35 

15 

72 

23 

93 

15 

10 

28 

11 

8 

64 

39 

21 

318 

48 

607 

22 

58 

22 

47 

17 

37 

11 

89 

14 

23 

10 

54 

48 

91 

430 

98 

608 

23 

36 

20 

68 

13 

98 

8 

99 

6 

98 

8 

59 

33 

67 

322 

19 

609 

20 

72 

19 

51 

16 

21 

9 

52 

8 

93 

7 

44 

32 

75 

317 

52 

610 

37 

65 

38 

88 

22 

11 

12 

41 

12 

70 

6 

85 

39 

59 

470 

98 

611 

43 

05 

48 

00 

46 

86 

43 

66 

35 

98 

31 

03 

31 

59 

520 

06 

612 

74 

31 

96 

57 

116 

96 

100 

29 

66 

79 

56 

04 

31 

20 

908 

83 

613 

34 

04 

42 

46 

64 

49 

63 

19 

28 

09 

18 

93 

12 

69 

408 

62 

614 

454 


DEPARTMENT  OF  INTERNAL  AFFAIRS— STATISTICS.  Off.  Doc. 


STATISTICS  OF  INDIVIDUAL  TIME  AND  EARNINGS  FOR 
THE  CALENDAR  YEAR  1897,  IN  THE  MANUFACTURE  OF 
SHOES — Continued. 


MANUFACTURE  OF  MEN’S,  WOMEN’S,  MISSES’  AND  CHILDREN’S  SHOES 

— Continued. 


Office 

No. 

Occupation. 

Jan¬ 

uary. 

Feb¬ 

ruary. 

March. 

April. 

May. 

615 

Rounder,  . 

$22  06 

$32 

21 

$40 

39 

$38 

21 

$32  25 

616 

Rounder,  . 

54 

78 

68 

32 

81 

38 

83 

71 

79 

48 

617 

Dividing  stitches,  . 

29 

58 

58 

49 

67 

93 

70 

08 

80 

69 

618 

Dividing  stitches,  . 

26 

91 

56 

94 

66 

67 

69 

51 

75 

19 

619 

Buffer,  . 

65 

29 

38 

02 

52 

16 

70 

92 

56 

66 

620 

Buffer,  . 

36 

65 

39 

49 

33 

93 

35 

28 

30 

29 

621 

Buffer,  . 

27 

11 

54 

91 

55 

54 

43 

18 

622 

Buffer,  . 

37 

94 

59 

59 

72 

11 

71 

23 

78 

06 

623 

Crowner,  . 

60 

00 

60 

00 

60 

00 

60 

00 

75 

00 

624 

Crowner,  . 

46 

79 

48 

00 

50 

46 

47 

47 

60 

61 

625 

Crowner,  . 

46 

81 

47 

94 

50 

46 

46 

65 

60 

60 

626 

Edge  setter,  . 

92 

40 

90 

54 

85 

93 

58 

45 

49 

60 

627 

Edge  setter,  . 

5 

55 

10 

09 

57 

39 

43 

71 

628 

Edge  setter,  . 

36 

92 

44 

37 

57 

39 

54 

97 

49 

12 

629 

Edge  setter,  . . . . . 

56 

14 

41 

65 

58 

30 

70 

40 

66 

81 

630 

Edge  setter,  . 

81 

28 

83 

29 

84 

40 

88 

25 

85 

89 

631 

Edge  setter,  . 

64 

84 

72 

53 

68 

85 

69 

64 

67 

72 

632 

Edge  setter,  . 

50 

85 

87 

82 

122 

93 

116 

86 

127 

96 

633 

Edge  setter,  . 

16 

36 

40 

39 

52 

80 

55 

34 

48 

63 

634 

Edge  setter,  . 

47 

33 

94 

83 

119 

15 

116 

10 

133 

48 

635 

Edge  setter,  . 

79 

73 

49 

68 

80 

25 

58 

95 

55 

61 

636 

Edge  setter,  . 

70 

92 

72 

34 

70 

48 

66 

49 

67 

82 

637 

Heel  burnisher,  . 

47 

68 

68 

49 

78 

24 

52 

43 

84 

61 

638 

Heel  burnisher,  . 

42 

33 

66 

32 

77 

08 

72 

31 

85 

23 

639 

Heel  burnisher,  . 

86 

03 

88 

10 

90 

02 

78 

92 

65 

87 

640 

Heel  burnisher,  . 

85 

92 

89 

32 

89 

08 

78 

95 

64  21 

No.  9. 
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STATISTICS  OF  INDIVIDUAL  TIME  AND  EARNINGS  FOR 
THE  CALENDAR  YEAR  1897,  IN  THE  MANUFACTURE  OF 
SHOES— Continued. 


MANUFACTURE  OF  MEN’S,  WOMEN’S,  MISSES’  AND  CHILDREN’S  SHOES 

— Continued. 


June. 

July. 

August. 

Septem¬ 

ber. 

October. 

Novem¬ 

ber. 

Decem¬ 

ber. 

Total 

earnings. 

Office 

No. 

$36 

59 

$27 

33 

$36 

92 

$25 

84 

$23 

82 

$14 

22 

$15 

19 

$345 

03 

615 

81 

82 

81 

78 

85 

26 

75 

32 

54 

19 

24 

11 

35 

52 

805 

67 

616 

54 

25 

75 

42 

76 

46 

81 

67 

63 

39 

38 

51 

16 

43 

712 

90 

617 

47 

98 

75 

42 

76 

47 

81 

66 

63 

39 

38 

51 

16 

43 

695 

08 

618 

50 

78 

50 

68 

47 

01 

44 

34 

16 

66 

16 

07 

15 

99 

524 

58 

619 

10 

30 

29 

91 

38 

20 

15 

56 

16 

18 

16 

01 

7 

98 

309 

78 

620 

20 

89 

24 

90 

23 

94 

16 

53 

15 

23 

15 

53 

42 

57 

340 

33 

621 

40 

54 

63 

02 

59 

64 

43 

08 

41 

04 

29 

96 

10 

79 

607 

00 

622 

60 

00 

60 

00 

60 

00 

60 

00 

75 

00 

60 

00 

690 

00 

623 

37 

03 

48 

21 

44 

35 

46 

86 

44 

15 

38 

79 

30 

60 

543 

32 

624 

44 

80 

23 

76 

27 

55 

42 

51 

34 

94 

16 

70 

442 

72 

625 

42 

06 

52 

15 

43 

14 

68 

70 

28 

36 

18 

67 

13 

97 

643 

97 

626 

23 

09 

55 

75 

49 

87 

52 

96 

69 

96 

38 

75 

54 

85 

461 

97 

627 

36 

64 

30 

53 

40 

50 

29 

53 

66 

59 

42 

15 

53 

01 

541 

72 

628 

44 

80 

37 

37 

39 

77 

Is 

43 

7 

68 

42 

35 

483 

70 

629 

51 

85 

59 

45 

48 

03 

40 

45 

29 

65 

40 

77 

85 

72 

779 

03 

630 

37 

02 

53 

31 

64 

03 

39 

80 

33 

66 

36 

25 

59 

08 

666 

73 

631 

66 

21 

102 

84 

119 

74 

113 

47 

92 

36 

61 

38 

25 

21 

1,087 

63 

632 

38 

28 

112 

85 

98 

80 

73 

20 

56 

09 

592 

74 

633 

70 

02 

108 

42 

126 

09 

100 

82 

83 

16 

62 

75 

32 

32 

1,094 

47 

634 

46 

09 

35 

65 

39 

02 

74 

20 

45 

19 

16 

67 

10 

44 

591 

48 

635 

46 

18 

51 

01 

41 

32 

28 

64 

26 

85 

18 

02 

65 

70 

625 

77 

636 

64 

44 

84 

25 

87 

66 

68 

41 

67 

99 

42 

07 

17 

84 

764 

11 

637 

63 

30 

81 

22 

67 

27 

85 

85 

67 

24 

40 

52 

15 

67 

764 

34 

638 

45 

61 

33 

23 

51 

41 

38 

82 

19 

86 

25 

41 

57 

68 

680 

96 

639 

45 

43 

50 

19 

32 

36 

38 

09 

20 

19 

25 

24 

70 

00 

688 

98 

640 

456 


DEPARTMENT  OF  INTERNAL  AFFAIRS— STATISTICS.  Off.  Doc. 


STATISTICS  OF  INDIVIDUAL  TIME  AND  EARNINGS  FOR 
THE  CALENDAR  YEAR  1897,  IN  THE  MANUFACTURE  OF 
SHOES — Continued. 


MANUFACTURE  OF  MEN’S,  WOMEN’S,  MISSES’  AND  CHILDREN’S  SHOES 

— Continued. 


Office 

No. 

Occupation. 

Jan¬ 

uary. 

Feb¬ 

ruary. 

March. 

April. 

May. 

641 

Heel  scourer . 

$51 

29 

$71 

22 

$74 

43 

$62 

00 

$78 

67 

642 

Heel  scourer,  . 

70 

35 

73 

03 

74 

69 

65 

06 

58 

20 

643 

Burnisher,  . 

84 

72 

94 

20 

108 

61 

89 

76 

82 

48 

644 

Joint  finisher,  . 

25 

70 

31 

87 

26 

26 

22 

08 

35 

20 

645 

Machine  finisher,  . 

35 

28 

37 

76 

38 

38 

38 

11 

43 

71 

646 

Finisher . 

20 

82 

85 

38 

122 

10 

103 

53 

95 

40 

647 

Finisher,  . 

92 

62 

97 

42 

92 

93 

78 

62 

86 

18 

648 

Finisher,  . 

54 

36 

56 

84 

56 

39 

58 

35 

48 

37 

649 

Finisher,  . 

29 

75 

23 

70 

10 

86 

38 

19 

59 

05 

650 

Finisher,  . 

17 

15 

42 

00 

44 

00 

41 

27 

67 

25 

651 

Finisher,  . 

23 

16 

30 

21 

35 

71 

36 

56 

43 

00 

652 

Finisher,  . 

25 

56 

34 

73 

49 

26 

53 

18 

69 

88 

653 

Finisher,  . 

23 

85 

38 

72 

48 

34 

49 

19 

50 

26 

654 

Finisher,  . 

97 

19 

92 

17 

90 

95 

82 

21 

86 

61 

655 

Finisher,  . 

32 

55 

99 

36 

109 

64 

86 

17 

105 

49 

656 

Finisher,  . 

25 

65 

35 

81 

44 

23 

42 

89 

44 

10 

657 

Finisher,  . 

55 

07 

52 

22 

57 

22 

58 

05 

61 

04 

658 

Finisher,  . 

26 

24 

47 

26 

56 

07 

48 

45 

62 

53 

659 

Finisher,  . 

15 

44 

18 

28 

33 

40 

34 

57 

32 

67 

660 

Finisher,  . 

42 

48 

45 

08 

62 

61 

66 

88 

54 

81 

661 

Finisher,  . 

20 

69 

26 

43 

31 

26 

34 

02 

28 

86 

662 

Finisher,  . 

17 

36 

21 

60 

30 

15 

29 

59 

27 

38 

663 

Finisher,  . 

46 

79 

48 

00 

49 

64 

48 

29 

59 

78 

664 

Finisher,  . 

22 

59 

29 

12 

40 

35 

38 

23 

42 

12 

665 

Finisher . 

13 

51 

19 

40 

20 

69 

18 

19 

25 

99 

666 

Soler,  . 

62 

48 

64 

00 

52 

20 

35 

16 

52 

13 

No.  9. 
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STATISTICS  OF  INDIVIDUAL  TIME  AND  EARNINGS  FOR 
THE  CALENDAR  YEAR  1897,  IN  THE  MANUFACTURE  OF 
SHOES — Continued. 


MANUFACTURE  OF  MEN’S,  WOMEN'S,  MISSES’  AND  CHILDREN’S  SHOES 

—Continued. 


June. 

July. 

August. 

Septem¬ 

ber. 

October. 

Novem¬ 

ber. 

Decem¬ 

ber. 

Total 

earnings. 

Office 

No. 

$59 

13 

$70 

64 

$86 

34 

$76 

67 

$66 

05 

$38 

09 

$15 

12 

$749 

65 

641 

42 

70 

44 

58 

29 

66 

32 

45 

33 

08 

34 

25 

59 

45 

617 

50 

642 

54 

92 

60 

08 

62 

92 

34 

87 

28 

14 

17 

00 

75 

07 

792 

77 

643 

21 

11 

27 

45 

37 

83 

25 

04 

10 

66 

5 

83 

269 

03 

644 

37 

48 

26 

65 

33 

62 

24 

01 

40 

01 

33 

67 

46 

45 

435 

13 

645 

64 

40 

117 

56 

128 

71 

139 

91 

87 

93 

76 

03 

1,041 

77 

646 

14 

16 

51 

30 

38 

25 

26 

54 

34 

32 

72 

82 

685 

16 

647 

33 

38 

41 

30 

46 

26 

30 

52 

34 

19 

29 

12 

54 

14 

543 

22 

648 

29 

55 

40 

17 

39 

05 

38 

18 

35 

49 

30 

91 

15 

86 

390 

76 

649 

69 

26 

63 

40 

59 

79 

62 

23 

43 

40 

38 

54 

19 

42 

567 

71 

650 

31 

34 

42 

59 

43 

05 

51 

72 

6S 

98 

42 

65 

23 

21 

472 

18 

651 

33 

36 

46 

51 

52 

73 

56 

07 

47 

36 

38 

26 

10 

21 

517 

11 

652 

34 

91 

55 

75 

48 

87 

52 

96 

69 

96 

38 

75 

54 

85 

•  566 

41 

653 

47 

28 

54 

13 

49 

45 

32 

81 

26 

12 

32 

28 

73 

06 

764 

26 

654 

87 

32 

104 

41 

122 

52 

126 

67 

112 

46 

77 

88 

34 

39 

1,098 

86 

655 

20 

41 

40 

31 

41 

80 

40 

94 

32 

15 

31 

47 

9 

66 

409 

42 

656 

30 

89 

41 

70 

50 

08 

36 

76 

37 

14 

32 

79 

46 

96 

559 

92 

657 

44 

36 

45 

69 

53 

27 

52 

59 

38 

54 

21 

12 

6 

97 

503 

09 

658 

17 

76 

38 

51 

37 

66 

37 

50 

49 

10 

35 

71 

45 

43 

396 

03 

659 

37 

27 

46 

08 

79 

06 

46 

67 

36 

00 

19 

30 

63 

65 

599 

89 

660 

14 

78 

21 

35 

25 

14 

18 

34 

11 

15 

8 

48 

26 

26 

266 

76 

661 

18 

85 

22 

24 

25 

57 

15 

12 

7 

27 

19 

43 

27 

39 

261 

95 

662 

45 

82 

48 

21 

48 

40 

46 

86 

52 

44 

41 

26 

29 

15 

564 

64 

663 

21 

33 

30 

41 

33 

71 

34 

68 

27 

25 

25 

75 

8 

12 

353 

66 

664 

15 

31 

20 

56 

20 

59 

19 

36 

17 

06 

14 

91 

25 

58 

231 

15 

665 

26 

07 

64 

00 

47 

98 

37 

80 

46 

30 

40 

53 

68 

14 

596 

79 

666 

458 


DEPARTMENT  OF  INTERNAL  AFFAIRS— STATISTICS.  Off.  Doc. 


STATISTICS  OF  INDIVIDUAL  TIME  AND  EARNINGS  FOR 
THE  CALENDAR  YEAR  1897,  IN  THE  MANUFACTURE  OF 
SHOES — Continued. 


MANUFACTURE  OF  MEN'S,  WOMEN’S,  MISSES’  AND  CHILDREN’S  SHOES 

— Continued. 


Office 

4  -  ij  'j 

Jan- 

Feb- 

No. 

Occupation. 

uary. 

ruary. 

March. 

April.  May. 

667 

Soler,  . 

.  $48 

00 

$57 

19 

$44 

26 

$34 

02 

$45 

51 

668 

Soler,  . 

.  42 

51 

42 

69 

20 

00 

9 

82 

46 

65 

669 

Soler,  . 

.  46 

79 

47 

95 

43 

43 

33 

00 

44 

17 

670 

Soler,  . 

.  39 

05 

40 

00 

38 

38 

20 

77 

31  42 

671 

Soler,  . 

.  23 

45 

25 

00 

22 

28 

7 

90 

25 

49 

672 

Soler,  . 

.  60 

00 

60 

00 

60 

00 

60 

00 

75 

00 

673 

Soler,  . 

.  46 

59 

46 

00 

43 

11 

26 

05 

40 

43 

674 

Soler,  . 

.  58 

58 

50 

43 

53 

92 

38 

27 

45 

52 

675 

Soler,  boy,  . 

.  13 

59 

13 

86 

13 

95 

13 

35 

17 

07 

676 

Soler,  . 

.  39 

91 

37 

24 

36 

64 

18 

37 

10 

54 

677 

Soler,  . 

.  58 

58 

60 

00 

53 

15 

37 

27 

55 

96 

678 

Soler,  . 

.  42 

96 

42 

96 

44 

00 

22 

78 

36 

44 

679 

Soler,  . 

.  34 

58 

35 

57 

35 

33 

34 

14 

43 

98 

680 

McKay  operator,  . 

.  68 

08 

66 

35 

54 

27 

37 

71 

47 

53 

681 

Beater  out,  . 

.  41 

48 

62 

78 

71 

87 

72 

19 

64 

41 

682 

Beater  out,  . 

.  51 

79 

55 

04 

53 

11 

37 

52 

39 

47 

683 

Naumkeger,  . 

.  117 

14 

95 

63 

83 

00 

78 

32 

65 

31 

684 

Naumkeger,  . 

.  49 

66 

48 

93 

50 

98 

45 

88 

45 

78 

685 

Naumkeger,  . 

.  76 

39 

83 

67 

89 

59 

85 

26 

78 

19 

686 

Scourer,  . 

.  37 

43 

41 

39 

49 

73 

40 

26 

37 

06 

687 

Glooner,  . 

.  116 

17 

123 

99 

117 

13 

116 

89 

128 

00 

688 

Cobler,  . 

.  sO 

23 

27 

65 

32 

00 

31 

24 

36 

68 

689 

Last  keeper,  _ ..... 

.  31 

17 

32 

38 

33 

17 

30 

10 

37 

42 

690 

Last  puller . 

.  44 

86 

54 

96 

59 

29 

60 

08 

57 

00 

691 

Helper,  boy,  . 

.  11 

72 

11 

89 

12 

00 

11 

46 

14 

72 

692 

Helper,  boy,  . 

.  4 

24 

11 

51 

12 

65 

12 

41 

14 

60 
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STATISTICS  OF  INDIVIDUAL 
THE  CALENDAR  YEAR  1897, 
SHOES — Continued. 


TIME  AND  EARNINGS  FOR 
IN  THE  MANUFACTURE  OF 


MANUFACTURE  OF  MEN'S,  WOMEN'S,  MISSES’  AND  CHILDREN’S  SHOES 

— Continued. 


June. 

July. 

August. 

Septem¬ 
ber.  . 

October. 

Novem¬ 

ber. 

Decem¬ 

ber. 

Total 

earnings. 

Office 

No. 

$37 

91 

$44 

58 

$33 

76 

$26 

15 

$33 

70 

$29 

78 

$50 

94 

$485 

80 

667 

38 

16 

44 

68 

3a 

98 

26 

15 

33 

70 

28 

33 

51 

21 

419 

88 

668 

41 

39 

47 

65 

31 

54 

27 

19 

34 

73 

33 

42 

48 

92 

480 

18 

669 

31 

81 

37 

24 

30 

00 

38 

19 

31 

99 

28 

90 

47 

24 

414 

99 

670 

22 

16 

23 

92 

18 

39 

28 

67 

22 

66 

20 

54 

36 

23 

276 

69 

671 

60 

00 

60 

00 

60 

00 

60 

00 

75 

00 

60 

00 

75 

00 

765 

00 

672 

37 

59 

43 

61 

29 

78 

27 

87 

33 

40 

25 

86 

52 

22 

452 

51 

673 

57 

16 

58 

71 

51 

72 

9 

55 

49 

90 

41 

28 

70 

87 

585 

91 

674 

13 

24 

13 

85 

13 

20 

13 

21 

15 

96 

11 

84 

16 

24 

169 

36 

675 

30 

64 

40 

96 

’  27 

03 

40 

29 

30 

05 

29 

97 

49 

88 

391 

52 

676 

48 

17 

55 

86 

42 

30 

47 

85 

39 

47 

36 

99 

62 

72 

598 

32 

677 

35 

00 

40 

96 

27 

03 

22 

00 

28 

79 

25 

98 

49 

97 

418 

87 

678 

33 

97 

39 

92 

38 

80 

37 

65 

47 

05 

33 

67 

45 

82 

460 

48 

679 

62 

73 

46 

55 

47 

68 

48 

02 

25 

76 

10 

49 

16 

53 

531 

70 

680 

65 

93 

77 

16 

62 

30 

53 

79 

35 

97 

20 

23 

12 

35 

640 

46 

681 

53 

20 

43 

46 

36 

46 

38 

19 

18 

44 

17 

27 

16 

31 

460 

26 

682 

43 

82 

70 

80 

63 

48 

51 

03 

34 

27 

39 

48 

87 

78 

830 

06 

683 

32 

76 

44 

19 

36 

29 

42 

32 

25 

09 

19 

15 

9 

00 

450 

03 

684 

53 

30 

58 

77 

63 

08 

41 

36 

34 

41 

24 

95 

61 

37 

750 

34 

685 

30 

14 

29 

80 

31 

06 

18 

50 

42 

57 

357 

94 

686 

78 

41 

90 

47 

100 

11 

72 

98 

59 

10 

38 

30 

105 

35 

1,146 

90 

687 

31 

50 

31 

40 

30 

55 

29 

86 

21 

70 

24 

22 

26 

44 

353 

47 

688 

30 

48 

31 

64 

33 

04 

34 

30 

44 

81 

30 

17 

40 

69 

409 

37 

689 

36 

09 

41 

93 

48 

50 

43 

92 

32 

55 

31 

43 

24 

41 

535 

02 

690 

11 

44 

12 

00 

9 

00 

11 

46 

11 

49 

9 

20 

13 

90 

140 

28 

691 

11 

32 

11 

95 

12 

03 

11 

42 

15 

00 

10 

29 

5 

95 

133 

37 

692 

460 


DEPARTMENT  OF  INTERNAL  AFFAIRS— STATISTICS.  Off.  Doc. 


STATISTICS  OF  INDIVIDUAL  TIME  AND  EARNINGS  FOR 
THE  CALENDAR  YEAR  1897,  IN  THE  MANUFACTURE  OF 
SHOES — Continued. 


MANUFACTURE  OF  MEN’S,  WOMEN'S,  MISSES’  AND  CHILDREN’S  SHOES 

— Continued. 


Office 

No. 

Occupation. 

Jan¬ 

uary. 

Feb¬ 

ruary. 

March. 

. 

April. 

May. 

693 

Helper,  boy,  . 

$18  04 

$18  46 

$18  95 

$17  18 

$22  07 

694 

Helper,  boy . 

13  67 

14  00 

14  00 

13  37 

17  07 

695 

Helper,  boy,  . 

11  72 

12  00 

11  97 

11  95 

15  00 

696 

Helper,  boy,  . 

11  52 

15  14 

15  27 

15  07 

17  85 

697 

Helper,  boy . 

12  83 

14  00 

13  87 

13  29 

17  17 

698 

Helper,  boy,  . 

8  71 

12  00 

12  CO 

3  00 

11  34 
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STATISTICS  OF  INDIVIDUAL  TIME  AND  EARNINGS  FOR 
THE  CALENDAR  YEAR  1897,  IN  THE  MANUFACTURE  OF 
SHOES — Continued. 


MANUFACTURE  OF  MEN’S,  WOMEN’S,  MISSES’  AND  CHILDREN’S  SHOES 

— Continued. 


June. 

July. 

August. 

Septem¬ 

ber. 

October. 

Novem¬ 

ber. 

Decem¬ 

ber. 

Total 

earnings. 

Office 

No. 

¥17 

14 

¥18  00 

¥18  07 

¥17  18 

¥22 

50 

¥15  54 

¥22  14 

¥225  27 

693 

12 

70 

14  00 

13  59 

11  74 

12 

65 

8  61 

16  44 

161  84 

694 

11 

46 

14  54 

12  00 

12  00 

4 

87 

117  51 

695 

14 

41 

15  85 

11  94 

14  82 

8 

26 

9  47 

7  42 

157  02 

696 

13 

31 

13  91 

13  64 

13  33 

12 

25 

8  46 

11  06 

157  12 

697 

12 

00 

12  00 

11  57 

11  17 

9 

35 

7  78 

1  72 

112  64 

698 

462 


DEPARTMENT  OF  INTERNAL  AFFAIRS— STATISTICS.  Off.  Doc. 


STATISTICS  OF  INDIVIDUAL  TIME  AND  EARNINGS  FOR 
THE  CALENDAR  YEAR  1S97,  IN  THE  MANUFACTURE  OF 
BUTTONS. 


i'Note. — Tlie  absence  of  time  means  contract  or  piece  work.  No  time  recorded.) 
MANUFACTURE  OF  BUTTONS. 


Office 

No. 

Occupation. 

January. 

February. 

Mar. 

Time. 

Earnings. 

Time. 

Earnings. 

Time. 

Hours. 

Hours. 

Hours. 

699 

Die  work,  . 

276 

$96  60 

240 

$84  17 

279 

700 

Die  work,  . 

268 

67  00 

240 

60  00 

274 

701 

Die  work,  . 

250 

31  25 

244 

30  50 

281 

702 

Die  work,  . 

164 

28  78 

243 

42  52 

256 

703 

Die  work,  . 

260 

65  00 

240 

65  00 

270 

704 

Die  work,  boy,  . 

244 

14  64 

241 

14  46 

241 

705 

Presser  (f),  . 

200 

13  03 

207 

13  49 

245 

706 

Filer,  boy,  . 

242 

18  15 

240 

18  00 

272 

No.  9. 
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STATISTICS  OF  INDIVIDUAL  TIME  AND  EARNINGS  FOR 
THE  CALENDAR  YEAR  1897,  IN  THE  MANUFACTURE  OF 
BUTTONS. 

(Note. — The  absence  of  time  means  contract  or  piece  work.  No  time  recorded.) 
MANUFACTURE  OF  BUTTONS. 


March. 

April. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Earnings. 

Time. 

Earnings. 

Time. 

Earnings. 

Time. 

Earnings. 

Time. 

Earnings. 

Hours. 

Hours. 

Hours. 

Hours. 

$97  82 

264 

$92  40 

247 

$86  45 

266 

$93  10 

224 

$78  40 

68  62 

265 

66  25 

247 

61  87 

255 

63  87 

239 

59  75 

35  17 

276 

34  50 

240 

30  07 

255 

31  94 

246 

30  75 

58  88 

262 

45  48 

242 

42  78 

263 

41  02 

248 

43  40 

65  00 

260 

65  00 

260 

75  00 

260 

75  00 

270 

75  00 

14  49 

213 

12  81 

248 

14  88 

256 

16  64 

231 

15  02 

15  91 

245 

15  95 

231 

15  01 

228 

14  82 

219 

14  27 

20  16 

244 

20  78 

241 

20  50 

176 

15  00 

220 

18  70 

30 


464 


DEPARTMENT  OF  INTERNAL  AFFAIRS— STATISTICS.  Off.  Doc. 


STATISTICS  OF  INDIVIDUAL  TIME  AND  EARNINGS  FOR 
THE  CALENDAR  YEAR  1897,  IN  THE  MANUFACTURE  OF 
BUTTONS — Continued. 

(Note— The  absence  of  time  means  contract  or  piece  work.  No  time  recorded.) 
MANUFACTURE  OF  BUTTONS— Continued. 


Office 

No. 

Occupation. 

August. 

September. 

' 

Time. 

Earnings. 

Time. 

Earnings. 

Hours. 

Hours. 

699 

Die  work,  . 

270 

$95  00 

270 

$95  00 

700 

Die  work . 

125 

31  25 

67  00 

701 

Die  work,  . 

223 

27  94 

267 

36  97 

702 

Die  work,  . 

252 

44  10 

262 

45  85 

703 

Die  work,  . 

260 

75  00 

260 

75  00 

704 

Die  work  (boy), . 

251 

16  32 

257 

19  31 

705 

Presser  (f),  . 

231 

15  05 

235 

17  66 

706 

Filer  (boy),  . 

267 

26  40 

254 

25  40 

No.  9. 
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STATISTICS  OF  INDIVIDUAL  TIME  AND  EARNINGS  FOIt 
THE  CALENDAR  YEAR  1897,  IN  THE  MANUFACTURE  OF 
BUTTON  S — Continued. 


(Note. — The  absence  of  time  means  contract  or  piece  work.  No  time  recorded.) 
MANUFACTURE  OF  BUTTONS— Continued. 


October. 

November. 

December. 

Total 

Total 

Average 

daily 

wage. 

Time. 

Earnings. 

Time. 

Earnings. 

Time. 

Earnings. 

time. 

earnings. 

Hours. 

Hours. 

Hours. 

Days. 

270 

$95  00 

270 

$95  00 

270 

$95  00 

314 

$1,103  94 

$3  50 

252 

63  13 

246 

61  50 

267 

66  75 

294 

736  99 

2  50 

249 

33  62 

255 

34  50 

255 

34  50 

304 

391  71 

1  29 

258 

45  15 

258 

45  15 

267 

46  72 

297 

529  83 

1  78 

260 

75  00 

260 

75  00 

270 

75  00 

313 

860  00 

2  75 

263 

19  72 

239 

17  96 

26C 

19  95 

295 

196  20 

67 

240 

18  00 

239 

17  96 

242 

18  54 

276 

189  69 

68 

248 

24  80 

223 

22  35 

260 

26  60 

288 

256  84 

89 

30-9-97 


466  DEPARTMENT  OF  INTERNAL  AFFAIRS— STATISTICS.  Off.  Doc. 

STATISTICS  OF  INDIVIDUAL  TIME  AND  EARNINGS  FOR 
THE  CALENDAR  YEAR  1897,  IN  THE  MANUFACTURE  OF 
BUTTONS — Continued. 


MANUFACTURE  OF  BUTTONS— Continued. 


Office 

No. 

Occupation. 

Jan¬ 

uary. 

Feb¬ 

ruary. 

March. 

April. 

1 

May. 

707 

Presser,  . 

$6  58 

$24  16 

$30  98 

$36  84 

$30  67 

708 

Presser,  . 

58  74 

45  68 

52  29 

50  18 

46  39 

709 

Presser,  . 

38  07 

26  97 

41  52 

40  91 

34  24 

710 

Presser,  . 

57  78 

35  44 

47  10 

46  73 

45  23 

711 

Presser,  . 

87  49 

61  47 

80  20 

72  86 

67  71 

712 

Presser,  . 

27  71 

36  98 

34  54 

28  21 

30  51 

713 

Presser,  . 

27  33 

22  29 

34  15 

26  39 

21  19 

714 

Presser,  . 

57  14 

39  38 

43  34 

52  36 

50  07 

715 

Presser,  . 

49  07 

33  31 

57  47 

48  39 

51  02 

716 

Presser . 

37  80 

36  52 

29  52 

35  40 

34  65 

717 

Presser,  . 

53  22 

31  11 

42  66 

45  52 

43  75 

718 

Presser,  . 

45  46 

30  51 

55  48 

54  57 

31  39 

719 

Presser,  . • . 

60  08 

44  93 

58  11 

54  75 

44  78 

720 

Presser,  . 

25  42 

40  74 

33  87 

37  50 

33  59 

721 

Presser,  . 

28  35 

28  04 

41  27 

37  53 

32  24 

722 

Presser,  . 

46  61 

41  57 

50  97 

48  09 

52  46 

723 

Presser,  . 

48  21 

33  64 

47  33 

43  88 

50  40 

724 

Presser,  . 

13  96 

39  78 

24  60 

31  96 

26  00 

725 

Presser,  . 

22  38 

30  45 

25  77 

27  54 

25  61 

726 

Presser,  female,  . 

15  97 

17  47 

29  81 

25  60 

24  05 

727 

Filer,  female,  . 

21  32 

13  30 

17  71 

20  99 

19  50 

728 

Filer,  female,  . 

20  32 

12  89 

9  46 

18  87 

18  08 

729 

Filer,  female,  . 

20  80 

11  51 

9  99 

14  87 

15  86 

730 

Filer,  female,  . 

11  45 

5  67 

11  89 

14  05 

5  91 

731 

Filer,  female,  . 

25  53 

12  34 

14  01 

16  56 

15  03 

732  Filer,  female,  . 

20  28 

12  17 

14  97 

16  36 

13  10 

No.  0. 
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STATISTICS  OF  INDIVIDUAL 
THE  CALENDAR  YEAR  1897, 
B  U  TT  O  N  S — Co  n  1  inued. 


TIME  AND  EARNINGS  FOR 
IN  THE  MANUFACTURE  OF 


MANUFACTURE  OF  BUTTONS— Continued. 


Septem- 

Novem-  Decern-  Total 

Office 

June. 

July. 

August. 

ber. 

October. 

ber.  ber.  earnings. 

No. 

CO 

11 

$32  ! 

91 

$28 

10 

$31 

49 

$37  i 

07 

42  ! 

96 

34 

18 

34  1 

58 

46 

44 

44 

65 

31 

23 

4 

98 

22 

18 

34 

34 

32 

98 

38 

37 

31 

68 

22 

41 

45 

27 

44 

79 

61 

07 

59 

39 

54 

70 

63 

33 

69 

31 

32 

04 

32 

71 

31 

72 

40 

61 

34 

94 

31 

57 

34 

33 

23 

54 

27 

61 

32 

28 

40 

72 

28 

40 

33 

30 

45 

34 

49 

12 

39 

88 

32 

51 

37 

78 

41 

37 

44 

29 

21 

91 

21 

09 

32 

14 

29 

34 

14 

08 

24 

41 

26 

48 

25 

88 

40 

22 

37 

32 

34 

73 

31 

99 

30 

32 

38 

80 

43 

88 

47 

34 

40 

69 

36 

26 

49 

30 

48 

64 

35 

89 

31 

14 

33 

85 

37 

45 

39 

86 

33 

60 

48 

18 

40 

00 

43 

73 

37 

53 

42 

68 

34 

86 

33 

43 

42 

34 

49 

34 

36 

01 

33 

01 

28 

24 

40 

12 

40 

24 

26 

22 

21 

83 

31 

08 

20 

42 

25 

44 

25 

78 

25 

49 

19 

33 

22 

62 

33 

56 

24 

75 

23 

15 

25 

00 

25 

00 

25 

00 

16 

60 

16 

09 

12 

78 

19 

89 

25 

33 

16 

69 

11 

80 

11 

49 

19 

63 

27 

20 

10 

90 

10 

61 

2 

25 

13 

67 

17 

99 

11 

19 

8 

86 

3 

39 

8 

;  76 

16 

53 

15 

.  05 

11 

:  20 

10 

i  97 

18  66 

23 

i  72 

13 

:  04 

11 

44 

11 

:  97 

15 

i  51 

19 

i  98 

$31  23 

$33  75 

$357  89 

707 

41  06 

44  91 

542  06 

708 

37  57 

32  38 

377  37 

709 

47  16 

42  75 

504  71 

710 

64  20 

63  27 

805  00 

711 

31  25 

31  07 

392  29 

712 

27  17 

34  17 

342  02 

713 

41  32 

49  67 

530  16 

714 

42  30 

43  38 

520  77 

715 

23  07  ' 

30  65 

346  17 

716 

36  00 

34  20 

440  77 

717 

23  41 

40  36 

460  90 

718 

49  56 

42  79 

577  23 

719 

43  90 

45  62 

438  83 

720 

42  50 

43  67 

456  64 

721 

42  44 

42  45 

527  24 

722 

41  03 

40  16 

482  27 

723 

26  91 

32  31 

320  51 

724 

22  77 

34  76 

316  06 

725 

25  00 

25  00 

285  80 

726 

23  27 

20  70 

227  48 

727 

28  35 

23  88 

218  66 

728 

17  88 

15  58 

161  91 

729 

17  47 

18  59 

133  76 

730 

22  76 

25  15 

213  98 

731 

20  40 

20  46 

192  68 

732 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  INTERNAL  AFFAIRS— STATISTICS.  Off.  Doc. 


STATISTICS  OF  INDIVIDUAL  TIME  AND  EARNINGS  FOR 
THE  CALENDAR  YEAR  1897,  IN  THE  MANUFACTURE  OF 
BUTTONS— Continued. 


MANUFACTURE  OF  BUTTONS— Continued. 


Office 

No. 

Occupation. 

Jan¬ 

uary. 

Feb¬ 

ruary. 

March. 

. 

April. 

May. 

733 

Filer,  female,  . 

$18  18 

$15  85 

$13  53 

$25  14 

$19  87 

734 

Filer,  female,  . 

18  84 

9  88 

14  30 

18  46 

17  20 

735 

Filer,  female,  . 

21  77 

14  02 

14  65 

19  83 

20  09 

736 

Filer,  female,  . 

20  62 

19  28 

18  62 

18  58 

17  78 

737 

Filer,  female,  . 

22  61 

12  21 

16  35 

17  77 

19  89 

738 

Filer,  female,  . 

23  01 

11  83 

15  60 

16  46 

18  26 

739 

Filer,  female,  . 

15  35 

6  85 

10  85 

12  41 

13  06 

740 

Filer,  female,  . 

21  83 

11  41 

15  26 

12  02 

18  36 

741 

Filer,  female,  . 

17  99 

10  13 

11  64 

15  00 

16  08 

742 

Filer,  female,  . 

28  86 

22  60 

25  58 

20  99 

24  08 

743 

Picker,  female,  . 

22  72 

16  06 

15  95 

20  27 

22  51 

744 

Picker,  female,  . 

18  93 

13  07 

18  72 

17  54 

17  49 

745 

Picker,  female,  . 

20  91 

14  59 

18  19 

18  37 

18  72 

746 

Picker,  female,  . 

18  86 

13  69 

18  05 

16  98 

20  30 

747 

Picker,  female,  . 

20  92 

11  71 

16  09 

12  16 

15  52 

748 

Picker,  female,  . 

21  27 

17  90 

23  53 

19  77 

19  11 

749 

Picker  and  folder,  female,  . . 

25  18 

11  57 

16  17 

17  16 

15  73 

750 

Folder,  female,  . 

5  06 

5  59 

9  22 

18  14 

10  31 

751 

Folder,  female,  . 

6  14 

7  29 

14  19 

19  12 

14  80 

752 

Finisher,  female,  . 

7  94 

7  28 

15  18 

17  80 

14  21 

753 

Finisher,  female,  . 

21  12 

21  48 

15  96 

17  55 

16  21 

754 

Assorter,  female,  . 

24  75 

17  83 

18  45 

15  85 

12  17 

755 

Assorter,  female,  . 

28  74 

22  58 

18  04 

19  56 

16  74 

756 

Assorter,  female,  . 

15  45 

19  26 

18  31 

20  34 

12  48 

757 

Assorter,  female,  . 

24  35 

19  04 

17  46 

19  55 

11  22 

758 

Marking  and  packing  (f),  .. 

28  82 

24  27 

29  84 

36  80 

32  30 

No.  9. 
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STATISTICS  OF  INDIVIDUAL  TIME  AND  EARNINGS  FOR 
THE  CALENDAR  YEAR  1897,  IN  THE  MANUFACTURE  OF 
BUTTONS — Continued. 


MANUFACTURE  OF  BUTTONS— Continued. 


June. 

July. 

August. 

Septem¬ 

ber. 

October. 

Novem¬ 

ber. 

Decem¬ 

ber. 

Total 

earnings. 

Office 

No. 

$18 

57 

$17 

76 

$14 

18 

$21 

45 

$26 

58 

$26 

59 

OO 

<M 

14 

$245 

84 

733 

16 

54 

13 

68 

14 

85 

16 

53 

19 

50 

18 

81 

19 

07 

197 

66 

734 

20 

91 

15 

96 

17 

01 

14 

33 

20 

91 

25 

37 

23 

32 

228 

17 

735 

IS 

33 

17 

17 

12 

66 

20 

93 

24 

33 

25 

56 

27 

00 

240 

86 

736 

15 

32 

14 

92 

16 

59 

19 

38 

22 

65 

18 

96 

15 

84 

212 

49 

737 

15 

62 

18 

11 

14 

04 

22 

26 

23 

38 

22 

53 

21 

26 

222 

36 

738 

11 

12 

10 

30 

11 

39 

12 

90 

13 

81 

15 

75 

12 

95 

146 

74 

739 

18 

80 

15 

61 

14 

27 

19 

52 

25 

33 

21 

85 

26 

81 

221 

07 

740 

11 

41 

11 

19 

9 

56 

14 

37 

15 

57 

9 

18 

142 

12 

741 

20 

42 

20 

67 

14 

85 

22 

64 

32 

13 

36 

80 

27 

85 

297 

47 

742 

16 

69 

9 

32 

11 

94 

14 

54 

24 

85 

26 

21 

15 

09 

216 

15 

743 

15 

36 

9 

14 

11 

57 

13 

22 

22 

37 

19 

99 

15 

36 

192 

76 

744 

15 

82 

11 

62 

13 

80 

18 

10 

21 

37 

17 

43 

19 

86 

208 

78 

745 

16 

84 

10 

02 

10 

88 

14 

80 

22 

17 

20 

76 

17 

07 

200 

42 

746 

14 

01 

6 

97 

5 

86 

10 

96 

15 

08 

17 

17 

18 

25 

164 

70 

747 

14 

99 

11 

06 

9 

16 

15 

95 

22 

96 

24 

70 

17 

00 

217 

40 

748 

13 

40 

13 

11 

9 

98 

15 

03 

20 

59 

17 

38 

19 

01 

194 

31 

749 

9 

28 

8 

64 

15 

05 

21 

70 

20 

03 

17 

20 

17 

19 

157 

41 

750 

13 

65 

14 

66 

16 

47 

24 

14 

23 

92 

33 

25 

28 

27 

215 

90 

751 

15 

43 

15 

42 

14 

01 

27 

87 

34 

08 

32 

50 

32 

23 

233 

95 

752 

14 

93 

14 

84 

13 

73 

22 

91 

21 

91 

34 

98 

38 

95 

254 

57 

753 

9 

67 

10 

19 

14 

92 

20 

81 

23 

37 

16 

58 

19 

74 

204 

33 

754 

13 

54 

15 

69 

20 

49 

25 

58 

26 

20 

23 

50 

24 

95 

255 

61 

755 

12 

09 

13 

51 

17 

52 

24 

46 

22 

44 

22 

22 

23 

45 

221 

53 

756 

10 

25 

8 

35 

16 

44 

23 

61 

22 

37 

13 

95 

21 

40 

207 

99 

757 

30 

00 

36 

07 

26 

51  32 

40 

39 

86 

21 

83 

21 

73 

360 

43 

758 
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STATISTICS  OF  INDIVIDUAL  TIME  AND  EARNINGS  FOR 
THE  CALENDAR  YEAR  1897,  IN  THE  MANUFACTURE  OF 
KNIT  UNDERWEAR. 


(Note. — The  absence  of  time  means  contract  or  piece  work.  No  time  recorded.) 
MANUFACTURE  OF  KNIT  UNDERWEAR. 


Office 

No. 

Occupation. 

January. 

February. 

Mar. 

Time. 

Earnings. 

Time. 

Earnings. 

Time. 

Hours. 

Hours. 

Hours. 

759 

Engineer,  . 

317 

?76  62 

304 

$74  00 

360 

760 

Assistant  engineer,  . 

320 

48  00 

280 

42  00 

330 

761 

Oiler,  . 

247 

24  75 

240 

24  00 

271 

762 

Machinist, . 

253 

76  05 

238 

71  40 

260 

763 

Boss  fireman,  . 

300 

71  50 

300 

69  20 

300 

764 

Fireman,  . 

254 

35  56 

272 

38  08 

251 

765 

Fireman,  . 

151 

21  14 

209 

29  33 

240 

766 

Fireman,  . 

247 

35  86 

206 

33  19 

244 

767 

Fireman,  . 

244 

35  42 

207 

33  27 

241 

768 

Carpenter,  . 

260 

52  00 

240 

48  00 

272 

769 

Teamster,  . 

250 

31  25 

240 

30  00 

270 

770 

Dyer, . 

259 

45  41 

248 

43  48 

297 

771 

Dyer, . 

262 

32  81 

247 

30  87 

281 

772 

Dyer, . 

265 

33  12 

240 

30  00 

285 

773 

Dyer,  . 

247 

30  93 

191 

23  87 

282 

774 

Dry  house,  . 

159 

19  87 

231 

28  93 

273 

775 

Dry  house,  . 

87 

10  87 

119 

14  93 

.  .  . 

776 

Dry  house,  . 

112 

11  20 

141 

14  15 

227 

777 

Dry  house,  . 

111 

8  32 

186 

13  95 

272 

778 

Dry  house  (boy),  . . 

L39 

6  97 

216 

10  82 

250 

779 

Dry  house  (boy),  . 

125 

6  25 

182 

9  10 

252 

780 

Dry  house  (boy),  . 

84 

4  22 

206 

10  30 

175 

No.  9. 
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STATISTICS  OF  INDIVIDUAL  TIME  AND  EARNINGS  FOR 
THE  CALENDAR  YEAR  1897,  IN  THE  MANUFACTURE  OF 
KNIT  UNDERWEAR. 

(Note. — The  absence  of  time  means  contract  or  piece  work.  No  time  recorded.) 


MANUFACTURE  OF  KNIT  UNDERWEAR. 


March. 

April. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Earnings. 

Time. 

Earnings. 

Time.j 

! 

Earnings. 

Time. 

Earnings. 

Time. 

Earnings. 

Hours. 

Hours. 

Hours. 

Hours. 

$88  65 

374 

$91  45 

339 

$81  25 

304 

$74  42 

338 

$81  07 

49  50 

320 

49  57 

312 

52  58 

301 

51  82 

278 

47  47 

27  10 

261 

26  10 

258 

32  25 

251 

31  43 

229 

28  68 

78  15 

266 

79  95 

237 

71  25 

254 

76  35 

230 

69  00 

69  20 

300 

69  20 

320 

73  80 

295 

68  05 

285 

68  05 

35  14 

265 

37  10 

312 

43  68 

280 

39  20 

265 

37  10 

33  69 

234 

32  76 

300 

42  00 

280 

39  20 

265 

37  10 

35  42 

234 

35  10 

300 

45  00 

300 

45  00 

295 

42  82 

34  98 

235 

35  25 

290 

42  10 

300 

45  00 

305 

44  28 

54  40 

261 

52  20 

211 

42  20 

261 

52  20 

243 

48  60 

33  75 

260 

32  50 

250 

31  25 

260 

32  50 

260 

32  50 

51  97 

295 

51  71 

287 

50  23 

307 

53  81 

210 

36  84 

35  18 

255 

31  87 

293 

36  63 

254 

31  81 

201 

25  12 

35  68 

274 

34  31 

302 

37  81 

325 

40  68 

200 

25  00 

35  25 

269 

33  68 

291 

36  38 

309 

38  68 

196 

24  50 

34  18 

256 

32  06 

226 

33  90 

268 

40  20 

192 

28  87 

106 

13  25 

160 

20  00 

235 

29  43 

125 

15  62 

22  70 

250 

25  05 

222 

25  59 

276 

31  74 

215 

24  72 

20  43 

199 

14  92 

203 

18  27 

275 

24  75 

180 

16  24 

12  52 

243 

18  26 

196 

14  74 

266 

19  98 

216 

16  23 

12  60 

229 

11  45 

217 

13  02 

251 

15  06 

184 

11  04 

8  77 

221 

11  07 

192 

11  55 

264 

15  84 

235 

14  10 
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STATISTICS  OF  INDIVIDUAL  TIME  AND  EARNINGS  FOR 
THE  CALENDAR  YEAR  1897,  IN  THE  MANUFACTURE  OF 
KNIT  UNDERWEAR — Continued. 

(Note.— The  absence  of  time  means  contract  or  piece  work.  No  time  recorded.) 


MANUFACTURE  OF  KNIT  UNDERWEAR— Continued. 


Office 

No. 

Occupation. 

August. 

September. 

Time. 

Earnings. 

Time. 

Earnings. 

Hours. 

Hours. 

759 

Engineer,  . 

346 

$76  85 

334 

$81  22 

760 

Assistant  engineer, . 

294 

46  20 

291 

49  72 

761 

Oiler,  . 

137 

17  18 

248 

31  00 

762 

Machinist,  . 

99 

29  85 

374 

112  22 

763 

Boss  fireman,  . 

300 

69  20 

300 

69  20 

764 

Fireman,  . 

230 

32  20 

310 

44  97 

765 

Fireman,  . 

202 

28  35 

293 

41  22 

766 

Fireman,  . 

212 

30  75 

233 

33  65 

767 

Fireman,  . 

202 

29  32 

290 

43  50 

768 

Carpenter,  . 

273 

54  60 

276 

55  30 

769 

Teamster,  . 

250 

31  25 

250 

31  25 

770 

Dyer,  . 

169 

29  66 

285 

49  87 

771 

Dyer,  . 

98 

12  25 

265 

33  12 

772 

Dyer,  . 

153 

19  12 

287 

35  93 

773 

Dyer,  . 

104 

13  06 

285 

35  68 

774 

Dry  house,  . 

28 

4  27 

259 

38  85 

775 

Dry  house,  . 

26 

3  25 

159 

19  93 

776 

Dry  house,  . 

65 

7  53 

233 

26  85 

777 

Dry  house  (boy),  . 

112 

10  12 

251 

25  10 

778 

Dry  house  (boy),  . 

90 

6  75 

218 

16  38 

779 

Dry  house  (boy), . 

85 

5  13 

217 

13  05 

780 

Dry  house  (boy),  . 

23 

1  38 

214 

12  84 

No.  9. 
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STATISTICS  OF  INDIVIDUAL  TIME  AND  EARNINGS  FOR 
THE  CALENDAR  YEAR  1897,  IN  THE  MANUFACTURE  OF 
KNIT  UNDERWEAR. 

(Note.— The  absence  of  time  means  contract  or  piece  work.  No  time  recorded.) 
MANUFACTURE  OF  KNIT  UNDERWEAR. 


October. 

November. 

December. 

Total 

time. 

Total 

earnings. 

Average 

daily 

wage. 

Time. 

Earnings. 

Time. 

Earnings. 

Time. 

Earnings. 

Hours. 

Hours 

Hours 

Days. 

344 

-f/? 

OO 

CO 

55 

329 

$79 

65 

314 

$73 

17 

400 

$961 

90 

$2 

40 

291 

50 

02 

281 

47 

62 

303 

49 

35 

360 

583 

85 

1 

62 

258 

32 

25 

250 

31 

31 

264 

33 

00 

291 

339 

05 

1 

16 

... 

221 

664 

22 

3 

01 

300 

69 

20 

.  300 

70 

35 

300 

69 

20 

360 

836 

15 

2 

32 

293 

41 

02 

295 

41 

30 

275 

38 

50 

330 

463 

85 

1 

41 

303 

42 

42 

270 

37 

SO 

220 

30 

80 

296 

415 

81 

1 

40 

300 

45 

00 

295 

44 

25 

240 

34 

84 

310 

460 

88 

1 

48 

300 

45 

00 

295 

44 

25 

253 

36 

72 

316 

469 

09 

1 

48 

257 

51 

40 

251 

50 

30 

265 

53 

00 

307 

614 

20 

2 

00 

260 

32 

50 

250 

31 

25 

260 

32 

50 

306 

382 

50 

1 

25 

269 

47 

07 

257 

44 

97 

235 

41 

21 

312 

546 

23 

1 

75 

267 

33 

37 

242 

30 

25 

203 

25 

37 

286 

358 

65 

1 

25 

269 

33 

62 

261 

32 

62 

261 

32 

62 

312 

390i 

51 

1 

25 

280 

35 

00 

278 

34 

81 

222 

27 

75 

295 

369 

59 

1 

25 

268 

40 

27 

279 

41 

85 

198 

29 

70 

264 

372 

95 

1 

41 

224 

28 

00 

264 

33 

00 

188 

23 

56 

169 

211 

84 

1 

25 

251 

28 

86 

267 

30 

70 

174 

20 

01 

243 

269 

10 

1 

10 

254 

25 

45 

267 

26 

75 

177 

17 

70 

248 

222 

00 

89 

159 

11 

96 

257 

19 

31 

181 

13 

61 

243 

167 

53 

69 

253 

15 

21 

301 

IS 

06 

182 

10 

92 

247 

140 

89 

57 

151 

9 

06 

149 

8 

94 

169 

10 

14 

208  118 

21 

57 
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STATISTICS  OF  INDIVIDUAL  TIME  AND  EARNINGS  FOR 
THE  CALENDAR  YEAR  1897,  IN  THE  MANUFACTURE  OF 
KNIT  UNDERWEAR — Continued. 

(Note.— The  absence  of  time  means  contract  or  piece  work.  No  time  recorded.) 
MANUFACTURE  OF  KNIT  UNDERWEAR— Continued. 


Office 

No. 

Occupation. 

;j  *  ■mi 

January. 

February. 

Mar. 

Time. 

Earnings. 

Time. 

Earnings. 

Time. 

781 

Hours. 

Dry  house  (boy),  .  68 

$3  40 

Hours. 

161  §8  07 

Hours. 

216 

782 

Carder,  . 

261 

117  45 

242 

108  90 

324 

783 

Carder,  . 

261 

32  62 

242 

42  35 

324 

784 

Carder, . 

250 

31  31 

240 

30  00 

300 

785 

Carder, . 

192 

14  43 

240 

30  00 

304 

786 

Carder,  . 

236 

17  73 

240 

18  00 

253 

787 

Carder, . 

240 

18  00 

229 

17  21 

253 

788 

Carder,  . 

236 

11  82 

240 

12  00 

257 

789 

Carder,  . 

250 

37  57 

241 

36  15 

319 

790 

Carder,  . 

261 

32  62 

180 

22  50 

298 

791 

Carder,  . 

261 

22  18 

152 

12  96 

243 

792 

Carder,  . 

240 

36  00 

240 

36  00 

250 

793 

Knitter  (boy),  . 

229 

15  30 

118 

7  86 

232 

794 

Knitter  (boy),  . 

224 

14  96 

250 

16  66 

256 

795 

Knitter  (boy), . 

180 

12  03 

181 

12  10 

300 

796 

Knitter  (f),  . 

234 

15  63 

235 

15  70 

267 

797 

Knitter  (f),  . 

181 

12  06 

242 

16  13 

237 

798 

Knitter  (f),  . 

209 

13  96 

254 

16  93 

248 

799 

Knitter  (f),  . 

234 

15  63 

251 

16  76 

255 

800 

Knitter,  . 

235 

64  62 

249 

68  61 

323 

801 

Knitter,  . 

247 

99  00 

254 

101  60 

323 

802 

Knitter  (boy),  . 

235 

15  66 

250 

16  70 

308 

803 

Knitter  (boy), . 

214 

16  05 

248 

18  60 

321 

804 

Knitter,  . 

240 

30  00 

252 

31  56 

286 

No.  9. 
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STATISTICS  OF  INDIVIDUAL  TIME  AND  EARNINGS  FOR 
THE  CALENDAR  YEAR  1897,  IN  THE  MANUFACTURE  OF 
KNIT  UNDERWEAR — Continued. 


(Note. — The  absence  of  time  means  contract  or  piece  work.  No  time  recorded.) 
MANUFACTURE  OF  KNIT  UNDERWEAR— Continued. 


March. 

April. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Earnings. 

| 

Time  1  Earnings 

| 

Time.!  Earnings. 

Time. 1  Earnings. 

Time. 

Earnings. 

Hours. 

Hours. 

Hours. 

Hours. 

$10  82 

253 

$12  67 

186 

$9  33 

258 

$12  92 

227 

$11  37 

146  02 

321 

144  67 

278 

125  33 

258 

116  10 

246 

110  92 

56  78 

324 

56  78 

233- 

40  78 

221 

38  76 

214 

37  45 

37  56 

309 

38  68 

240 

30  06 

222 

27  75 

214 

26  81 

38  06 

307 

38  37 

240 

30  06 

222 

27  75 

214 

26  81 

18  97 

252 

18  90 

240 

18  04 

222 

16  65 

214 

16  08 

19  01 

252 

18  93 

240 

18  04 

222 

16  65 

214 

16  08 

12  87 

264 

13  20 

228 

17  10 

216 

16  20 

183 

13  72 

47  92 

314 

47  10 

250 

37  50 

271 

40  65 

247 

37  12 

37  31 

307 

38  43 

228 

28  50 

216 

27  00 

183 

22  87 

20  69 

314 

26  69 

247 

21  04 

222 

18  87 

168 

14  28 

37  57 

248 

37  20 

240 

36  08 

259 

38  92 

163 

24  52 

15  73 

227 

15  24 

225 

15  00 

234 

15  63 

196 

13  10 

17  36 

48 

3  60 

196 

14  74 

211 

15  82 

162 

12  15 

20  23 

241 

16  10 

215 

14  83 

232 

15  50 

218 

14  53 

17  83 

254 

16  96 

214 

14  27 

216 

14  40 

220 

14  66 

15  80 

239 

15  93 

231 

15  40 

201 

13  43 

186 

12  40 

16  53 

250 

16  70 

214 

14  27 

224 

14  93 

208 

13  90 

17  03 

250 

16  70 

248 

16  55 

207 

13  83 

220 

14  66 

88  96 

315 

90  70 

240 

84  18 

238 

83  47 

230 

80  50 

129  40 

320 

133  25 

240 

120  25 

222 

111  00 

220 

110  00 

20  95 

287 

19  90 

230 

17  25 

238 

17  88 

230 

17  25 

24  07 

317 

25  27 

210 

21  00 

216 

21  60 

192 

19  20 

35  75 

264 

.36  60 

228 

34  20 

216 

32  40 

192 

28  80 
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STATISTICS  OF  INDIVIDUAL  TIME  AND  EARNINGS  FOR 
THE  CALENDAR  YEAR  1897,  IN  THE  MANUFACTURE  OF 
KNIT  UNDERWEAR — Continued. 


(Note. — The  absence  of  time  means  contract  or  piece  work.  No  time  recorded.) 
MANUFACTURE  OF  KNIT  UNDERWEAR— Continued. 


August. 

September. 

Office 

No. 

Occupation. 

1 

Time. 

Earnings. 

1 

Time.|  Earnings. 

1 

Hours. 

Hours. 

781 

Dry  house  (boy),  . 

.  69 

$3  45 

232 

?11  60 

782 

Carder,  . 

41  62 

282 

127  12 

783 

Carder,  . 

13  73 

244 

42  78 

784 

Carder,  . 

9  81 

244 

30  56 

785 

Carder,  . 

9  81 

244 

30  56 

786 

Carder  (boy),  . . 

.  78 

5  88 

244 

18  33 

787 

Carder  (boy),  . 

.  78 

5  88 

244 

18  33 

788 

Carder  (boy),  . 

.  76 

5  70 

220 

16  50 

789 

Carder,  . 

23  47 

263 

39  45 

790 

Carder,  . 

9  50 

222 

27  75 

791 

Carder  (boy),  . 

.  89 

7  56 

247 

20  99 

792 

Carder,  . 

.  118 

17  77 

280 

42  07 

793 

Knitter  (boy),  . 

.  78 

5  23 

238 

15  90 

794 

Knitter  (boy),  . 

.  76 

5  70 

225 

16  87 

795 

Knitter  (boy),  . 

.  78 

5  23 

223 

14  90 

796 

Knitter  (f),  . 

.  81 

5  43 

234 

15  60 

797 

Knitter  (f),  . 

.  70 

4  70 

225 

15  03 

798 

Knitter  (f),  . 

.  81 

5  4.3 

223 

14  86 

799 

Knitter  (f),  . 

.  81 

5  43 

252 

16  83 

800 

Knitter,  . 

.  105 

36  97 

250 

100  20 

801 

Knitter,  . 

.  78 

39  25 

242 

121  25 

802 

Knitter  (boy),  . 

.  78 

5  85 

276 

20  70 

803 

Knitter  (boy),  . 

.  76 

7  60 

240 

24  00 

804 

Knitter,  . 

.  76 

13  3C 

240 

42  00 

No  9. 
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STATISTICS  OF  INDIVIDUAL  TIME  AND  EARNINGS  FOR 
THE  CALENDAR  YEAR  1897,  IN  THE  MANUFACTURE  OF 
KNIT  UNDERWEAR— Continued. 


(Note— The  absence  of  time  means  contract  or  piece  work.  No  time  recorded.) 
MANUFACTURE  OF  KNIT  UNDERWEAR— Continued. 


October. 

November. 

December. 

Total 

time. 

Total 

earnings. 

Average 

daily 

wage. 

Time. 

Earnings. 

Time.; 

Earnings. 

Time. 

Earnings. 

Hours. 

Hours. 

Hours. 

Days. 

245 

$14  73 

211 

$12  69 

171 

$10  26 

230 

$121  31 

$0'  53 

265 

119  25 

258 

116  10 

143 

64  57 

297 

1,338  05 

4  51 

229 

40  07 

222 

38  85 

135 

23  71 

272 

464  66 

1  70 

229 

28  62 

222 

27  75 

161 

20  18 

271 

339  09 

1  25 

229 

28  62 

222 

27  75 

164 

20  50 

265 

322  72 

1  21 

229 

17  17 

222 

16  65 

130 

9  75 

256 

192  15 

75 

237 

20  14 

222 

18  87 

116 

9  86 

255 

197  00 

77 

216 

16  20 

216 

16  20 

48 

3  60 

240 

155  11 

65 

266 

39  97 

251 

37  65 

230 

34  57 

306 

459  12 

1  50 

216 

27  00 

216 

27  00 

77 

9  68 

24S 

310  16 

1  25 

235 

29  43 

222 

27  75 

201 

25  12 

260 

247  56 

95 

294 

44  10 

268 

40  27 

210 

31  57 

281 

422  07 

1  50 

258 

19  38 

250 

18  78 

99 

7  42 

238 

164  57 

69 

230 

19  16 

189 

15  75 

36 

3  00 

210 

155  77 

74 

260 

17  33 

250 

18  78 

136 

10  20 

251 

171  76 

68 

219 

14  60 

222 

14  83 

65 

4  36 

246 

164  27 

67 

209 

13  96 

201 

13  43 

49 

3  30 

227 

151  57 

67 

231 

15  43 

183 

12  23 

i24 

8  30 

245 

163  47 

67 

223 

14  86 

228 

15  23 

104 

6  96 

255 

170  47 

67 

258 

101  25 

250 

87  67 

147 

44  27 

284 

931  40 

3  28 

230 

115  00 

222 

111  00 

129 

56  75 

273 

1,247  75 

4  57 

303 

22  76 

290 

21  78 

153 

11  51 

288 

208  19 

72 

170 

17  00 

216 

21  60 

48 

4  80 

240 

220  79 

89 

228 

36  90 

221 

33  30 

99 

14  85 

254 

369  66 

1  46 
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STATISTICS  OF  INDIVIDUAL  TIME  AND  EARNINGS  FOR 
THE  CALENDAR  YEAR  1897,  IN  THE  MANUFACTURE  OF 
KNIT  UNDERWEAR— Continued. 

(Note. — The  absence  of  time  means  contract  or  piece  work.  No  time  recorded.) 
MANUFACTURE  OF  KNIT  UNDERWEAR— Continued. 


OfSce 

No. 

Occupation. 

January. 

February. 

Mar. 

Time. 

Earnings. 

Time. 

warnings . 

Time. 

Hours. 

Hours. 

Hours. 

805 

Knitter  (boy),  . 

232 

$15  50 

248 

$16  53 

288 

806 

Head  finisher,  . 

237 

47  40 

807 

Assistant  head  finisher  (f),  .. 

237 

41  40 

236 

47  30 

271 

808 

Finisher  (f),  . 

89 

5  22 

168 

9  80 

157 

809 

Finisher  (f),  . 

90 

4  50 

39 

1  95 

264 

810 

Finisher  (boy),  . 

258 

21  50 

236 

19  70 

271 

811 

Finisher  (f),  . 

101 

7  61 

216 

16  20 

264 

812 

Finisher  (f),  . 

83 

5  53 

196 

13  06 

235 

813 

Finisher  (f),  . 

104 

5  22 

196 

9  80 

200 

814 

Finisher  (f),  . 

111 

7  43 

212 

14  16 

262 

815 

Finisher  (f),  . 

145 

10  91 

203 

15  22 

244 

816 

Finisher  (f),  . 

143 

8  34 

70 

4  11 

80 

817 

Finisher  (f),  . 

98 

7  38 

210 

15  78 

250 

818 

Finisher  (f),  . 

97 

4  85 

138 

6  92 

179 

819 

Finisher  (f),  . 

96 

4  82 

134 

6  70 

•  175 

820 

Finisher  (f),  . 

30 

1  52 

138 

8  07 

185 

821 

Cutter,  . 

.  .  . 

271 

822 

Cutter,  . 

199 

21  89 

218 

24  03 

180 

823 

Waste  assorter  (f),  . 

132 

8  80 

203 

13  53 

250 

824 

Waste  assorter  (f),  . 

196 

11  43 

120 

7  00 

75 

825 

Folder  (f),  . 

127 

9  52 

238 

17  85 

271 

826 

Folder  (f),  . 

127 

9  56 

226 

16  98 

244 

827 

Folder  (f),  . 

149 

11  21 

237 

17  77 

252 

828 

Folder  (f),  . 

135 

10  12 

217 

16  27 

250 

No.  9. 
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STATISTICS  OF  INDIVIDUAL  TIME  AND  EARNINGS  FOR 
THE  CALENDAR  YEAR  1897,  IN  THE  MANUFACTURE  OF 
KNIT  UNDERWEAR— Continued. 


(Note. — The  absence  of  time  means  contract  or  piece  work.  No  time  recorded.) 
MANUFACTURE  OF  KNIT  UNDERWEAR— Continued. 


March. 

April. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Earnings. 

Time. 

Earnings. 

Time. 

Earnings. 

1 

Time.  |  Earnings. 

1 

Time. 

Earnings. 

Hours. 

Hours. 

Hours. 

Hours. 

$19  50 

210 

$14  03 

233 

$16  07 

236  $15  76 

211 

$14  10 

138 

41  55 

240 

72  15 

261  91  35 

230 

80  50 

54  30 

253 

50  70 

230 

46  00 

261  52  20 

233 

46  60 

9  18 

171 

9  97 

236 

13  80 

263  15  34 

219 

12  80 

13  20 

239 

11  95 

229 

11  48 

261  13  05 

10 

52 

22  62 

244 

24  45 

250 

25  05 

271  27  10 

237 

23  70 

19  80 

242 

18  15 

240 

18  04 

261  19  57 

219 

16  46 

15  66 

204 

13  63 

240 

16  03 

238  15  90 

215 

14  33 

10  00 

229 

11  45 

162 

8  13 

261  13  05 

236 

11  80 

17  46 

248 

16  53 

235 

15  67 

261  17  40 

231 

15  40 

18  30 

253 

19  01 

240 

18  04 

265  19  87 

229 

17  21 

4  66 

197 

13  13 

226 

15  07 

232  15  50 

202 

13  50 

18  75 

252 

18  90 

240 

18  00 

261  19  57 

230 

17  25 

8  95 

242 

12  10 

235 

11  75 

173  8  67 

191 

9  57 

8  75 

232 

11  62 

214 

10  70 

257  12  85 

207 

10  35 

9  25 

145 

8  48 

91  6  10 

224 

14  96 

81  45 

253 

76  05 

240 

72  15 

243  72  90 

235 

70  65 

19  80 

217 

23  92 

217 

23  87 

195  24  44 

178 

22  31 

16  70 

226 

15  10 

235 

15  67 

227  15  13 

193 

12  90 

4  40 

209 

12  19 

230 

13  42 

232  13  56 

224 

13  09 

22  63 

246 

20  50 

240 

20  00 

261  21  75 

251 

20  95 

18  30 

212 

15  93 

240 

18  00 

961  19  57 

237 

17  81 

18  93 

230 

17  25 

233 

17  51 

229  17  21 

241 

18  07 

18  78 

225 

16  91 

240 

18  00 

260  19  50 

219 

16  42 

31 


4$0  DEPARTMENT  OF  INTERNAL  AFFAIRS— STATISTICS.  Off.  Doc. 

STATISTICS  OF  INDIVIDUAL  TIME  AND  EARNINGS  FOR 
THE  CALENDAR  YEAR  1897,  IN  THE  MANUFACTURE  OF 
KNIT  UNDERWEAR — Continued. 


(Note. — The  absence  of  time  means  contract  or  piece  work.  No  time  recorded.) 
MANUFACTURE  OF  KNIT  UNDERWEAR— Continued. 


August. 

September. 

Office 

No. 

Occupation. 

Time.  Earnings. 

Time. 

Earnings. 

Hours. 

Hours. 

805 

Knitter  (boy),  . 

.  78 

?5  23 

228 

$15  23 

806 

Head  finisher, . 

.  110 

38  50 

242 

84  87 

807 

Assistant  head  finisher  (f), . 

.  56 

11  30 

241 

48  20 

808 

Finisher  (f),  . 

.  86 

5  04 

199 

11  60 

809 

Finisher  (f) . 

.  78 

3  92 

241 

14  08 

810 

Finisher  (boy),  . 

.  145 

14  50 

248 

24  80 

811 

Finisher  (f),  . 

.  87 

6  52 

213 

15  97 

812 

Finisher  (f),  . 

.  66 

4  30 

220 

14  60 

813 

Finisher  (f),  . 

.  112 

5  60 

242 

12  12 

814 

Finisher  (f),  . 

.  108 

7  20 

233 

15  53 

815 

Finisher  (f),  . 

.  99 

7  46 

244 

18  30 

816 

Finisher  (f),  . 

.  38 

2  56 

203 

13  56 

817 

Finisher  (f),  . 

.  106 

7  96 

238 

17  88 

818 

Finisher  (f) . 

.  63 

3  15 

243 

12  15 

819 

Finisher  (f),  . 

.  29 

1  47 

234 

11  70 

820 

Finisher  (f) . 

.  104 

6  96 

239 

15  96 

821 

Cutter,  . 

.  78 

23  53 

2)2 

72  75 

822 

Cutter,  . 

.  68 

8  50' 

237 

29  62 

823 

Waste  assorter  (f), . 

.  78 

5  23 

224 

14  93 

824 

Waste  assorter  (f),  . 

.  110 

6  41 

248 

14  46 

825 

Folder  (f),  . 

.  115 

9  62 

237 

19  79 

826 

Folder  (f),  . 

.  103 

7  76 

225 

16  87 

827 

Folder  (f),  . 

.  110 

8  25 

236 

17  73 

828 

Folder  (f),  . 

.  110 

8  25 

222 

16  68 
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STATISTICS  OF  INDIVIDUAL  TIME  AND  EARNINGS  FOR 
THE  CALENDAR  YEAR  1897,  IN  THE  MANUFACTURE  OF 
KNIT  UNDERWEAR— Continued. 


(Note. — The  absence  of  time  means  contract  or  piece  work.  No  time  recorded.) 
MANUFACTURE  OF  KNIT  UNDERWEAR— Continued. 


October. 

November. 

December. 

Total 

Total 

Average 

daily 

wage. 

Time. 

Earuings. 

Time. 

Earnings. 

Time. 

Earnings. 

time. 

earnings. 

Hours. 

Hours. 

Hours. 

Days. 

259 

819  42 

250 

818  78 

67 

85  06 

254 

8175  21 

80  69 

264 

92  40 

250 

87  67 

190 

66  67 

216 

703  06 

3  25 

260 

52  00 

250 

50  10 

253 

50  66 

278 

556  76 

2  00 

238 

13  88 

247 

14  40 

185 

10  79 

226 

131  82 

58 

245 

14  30 

232 

13  53 

186 

10  87 

211 

113  35 

54 

263 

26  30 

250 

25  00 

258 

25  85 

293 

280  57 

96 

246 

18  48 

239 

17  96 

192 

14  40 

252 

189  16 

75 

249 

16  63 

235 

15  66 

173 

11  56 

235 

156  89 

66 

256 

12  82 

248 

12  40 

180 

9  00 

242 

121  39 

50 

260 

17  33 

211 

14  10 

134 

8  93 

250 

167  14 

67 

272 

20  40 

250 

18  78 

147 

11  06 

259 

194  56 

75 

236 

15  76 

226 

15  10 

182 

12  13 

203 

133  42 

65 

257 

19  23 

228 

17  10 

190 

14  25 

256 

192  05 

75 

256 

12  80 

250 

12  52 

138 

6  90 

220 

110  33 

50 

228 

11  40 

242 

12  12 

136 

6  80 

238 

109  28 

46 

251 

15  76 

140 

9  36 

1 55 

96  42 

62 

260 

78  15 

250 

75  15 

141 

42  45 

221 

665  25 

3  00 

242 

30  31 

225 

28  12 

99 

12  37 

227 

269  18 

1  18 

226 

15  10 

234 

15  63 

130 

8  70 

236 

157  42 

67 

258 

15  05 

250 

14  61 

257 

15  02 

241 

140  64 

58 

269 

22  41 

243 

20  29 

247 

20  62 

274 

225  93 

82 

267 

20  02 

250 

20  87 

197 

16  46 

259 

198  13 

77 

267 

20  02 

253 

21  12 

233 

19  42 

267 

204  49 

77 

267 

20  02 

31-9-97 

245 

20  41 

245 

20  45 

263 

201  81 

76 

482 
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STATISTICS  OF  INDIVIDUAL  TIME  AND  EARNINGS  FOR 
THE  CALENDAR  YEAR  1897,  IN  THE  MANUFACTURE  OF 
KNIT  UNDERWEAR— Continued. 

(Note. — The  absence  of  time  means  contract  or  piece  work.  No  time  recorded.) 
MANUFACTURE  OF  KNIT  UNDERWEAR— Continued. 


Office 

No. 

Occupation. 

January. 

February. 

Mar. 

Time. 

Earnings. 

Time. 

Earnings. 

Time. 

Hours. 

Hours 

Hours. 

829 

Folder  (f),  . '. . 

119 

$8 

96 

227 

$17  06 

246 

830 

Folder  (f),  . 

127 

9 

56 

227 

17  06 

243 

831 

Folder  (f),  . 

204 

17 

04 

240 

20  00 

271 

832 

Mender  (f),  . 

124 

9 

33 

227 

17  06 

246 

833 

Mender  and  folder  (f),  . 

127 

10 

62 

237 

19  79 

834 

Head  packer,  . 

249 

81 

80 

241 

78  32 

272 

835 

Packer,  . 

197 

24 

62 

230 

28  81 

257 

836 

Packer,  boy,  . 

206 

17 

20 

241 

20  13 

271 

837 

Packer,  boy,  . 

205 

13 

70 

240 

16  00 

269 

838 

Scrubber  (f) . 

258 

25 

80 

240 

24  00 

271 

839 

Boxer  (f),  . 

85 

5 

70 

229 

15  30 

247 

840, 

Boxer  (f),  . 

127 

8 

50 

238 

15  86 

251 

841 

Boxer  (f),  . 

133 

8 

86 

45 

3  03 

.  .  . 
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STATISTICS  OF  INDIVIDUAL  TIME  AND  EARNINGS  FOR 
THE  CALENDAR  YEAR  1897,  IN  THE  MANUFACTURE  OF 
KNIT  UNDERWEAR— Continued. 


(Note. — The  absence  of  time  means  contract  or  piece  work.  No  time  recorded.) 
MANUFACTURE  OF  KNIT  UNDERWEAR— Continued. 


March.  J  April. 


May. 


June. 


Time. 


Earnings. |  Time. I  Earnings. 


July. 


Time. 


Earnings. 


Hours. 


Hours. 


Earnings.  Time. I  Earnings. 


$18  45 

Hours. 

225 

$16  91 

18 

22 

216 

16 

20 

22 

63 

253 

21 

12 

18 

46 

226 

16 

98 

88 

57 

253 

82 

38 

32 

12 

256 

32 

00 

22 

62 

214 

21 

40 

20 

26 

253 

19 

01 

27 

15 

260 

26 

05 

16 

50 

203 

13 

56 

16 

76 

237 

15 

80 

208 

13 

90 

240 

$18 

00 

261 

240 

16 

00 

250 

239 

19 

92 

261 

243 

18 

26 

250 

216 

18 

04 

261 

248 

80 

60 

263 

264 

33 

00 

275 

231 

27 

15 

259 

246 

18 

45 

263 

258 

25 

85 

261 

240 

16 

00 

257 

240 

16 

00 

258 

240 

16 

00 

242 

Hours. 

$19 

57 

229 

$17 

21 

18 

78 

239 

17 

96 

21 

75 

258 

21 

50 

18 

79 

245 

20 

45 

21 

75 

248 

20 

70 

85 

47 

261 

84 

98 

34 

37 

249 

31 

18 

25 

95 

270 

27 

05 

19 

72 

270 

22 

54 

26 

10 

250 

25 

05 

17 

16 

234 

15 

60 

17 

20 

244 

16 

30 

16 

13 

238 

15 

86 

484 
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STATISTICS  OF  INDIVIDUAL  TIME  AND  EARNINGS  FOR 
THE  CALENDAR  YEAR  1897,  IN  THE  MANUFACTURE  OF 
KNIT  UNDERWEAR — Continued. 


(Note.— The  absence  of  time  means  contract  or  piece  work.  No  time  recorded.) 
MANUFACTURE  OF  KNIT  UNDERWEAR— Continued. 


Office 

No. 

Occupation. 

August. 

September. 

Time. 

Earnings. 

Time. 

Earnings. 

Hours. 

Hours. 

829 

Folder  (f),  . 

110 

?8  25 

238 

$17  85 

830 

Folder  (f) . 

110 

8  25 

238 

17  85 

831 

Folder  (f) . 

130 

10  83 

246 

20  50 

832 

Mender  (f),  . 

112 

9  33 

247 

20  58 

833 

Mender  and  folder  (f),  ... 

120 

10  04 

234 

19  54 

834 

Head  packer, . 

181 

58  82 

248 

80  60 

835 

Packer . 

163 

20  37 

242 

40  35 

836 

Packer  (boy),  .... 

159 

15  95 

249 

24  95 

837 

Packer  (boy),  . 

261 

21  75 

239 

19  95 

838 

Scrubber  (f),  . 

271 

27  15 

245 

24  50 

839 

Boxer  (f),  . 

128 

8  53 

244 

16  30 

840 

Boxer  (f),  . 

120 

8  03 

231 

15  40 

841 

Boxer  (f),  . 

128 

8  53 

236 

15  76 
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STATISTICS  OF  INDIVIDUAL  TIME  AND  EARNINGS  FOR 
THE  CALENDAR  YEAR  1897,  IN  THE  MANUFACTURE  OF 
KNIT  UN DER WEAR— Continued. 

(Note.— The  absence  o£  time  means  contract  or  piece  work.  No  time  recorded.) 
MANUFACTURE  OF  KNIT  UNDERWEAR— Continued. 


October. 

November. 

December. 

Total 

Total 

Average 

daily 

wage. 

1 

Time.l 

1 

Earnings. 

1 

Time. 

1 

Earnings. 

Time. 

Earnings. 

time. 

earnings. 

Hours. 

Hours. 

Hours. 

Days. 

262 

$19  65 

245 

$20’ 

46 

223 

$18  58 

262 

$200  95 

$0  76 

267 

20  02 

235 

19 

62 

234 

19  50 

262 

199  02 

76 

269 

22  41 

227 

18 

95 

247 

20  62 

284 

237  27 

83 

265 

22  12 

250 

20 

87 

220 

18  37 

265 

210  63 

79 

265 

22  12 

229 

19 

12 

249 

20  79 

219 

182  51 

83 

263 

85  47 

252 

82 

06 

257 

83  68 

299 

972  75 

3  25 

272 

34  00 

260 

32 

56 

262 

32  81 

292 

376  19 

1  28 

278 

27  80 

258 

25 

85 

250 

25  00 

289 

281  05 

97 

169 

14  08 

254 

21 

21 

244 

20  33 

291 

227  00 

78 

263 

26  30 

243 

24 

35 

264 

26  40 

308 

308  65 

1  00 

261 

17  43 

234 

15 

63 

233 

15  53 

259 

173  24 

67 

265 

17  56 

239 

15 

96 

245 

16  36 

269 

179  73 

67 

267 

17  80 

229 

15 

30 

235 

15  66 

220 

146  83 

67 

486 
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STATISTICS  OF  INDIVIDUAL  TIME  AND  EARNINGS  FOR 
THE  CALENDAR  YEAR  1897,  IN  THE  MANUFACTURE  OF 
KNIT  UNDERWEAR — Continued. 


MANUFACTURE  OF  KNIT  UNDERWEAR— Continued. 


Office 

No. 

Occupation. 

Jan¬ 

uary. 

Feb¬ 

ruary. 

March. 

April. 

May. 

842 

Hand  button  sewer  (f),  .... 

$3  00 

$10  05 

$12  60 

$13  35 

$20  28 

843 

Hand  button  sewer  (f),  .... 

3  50 

6  77 

12  80 

9  67 

18  70 

844 

Hand  button  sewer  (f),  .... 

3  07 

3  43 

6  30 

16  66 

845 

Waste  assorter  and  trimmer 

(t), . 

13  23 

7  14 

4  81 

846 

Waste  assorter  and  trimmer 

(f), . 

11  58 

8  68 

6  42 

17  45 

847 

Waste  assorter  and  trimmer 

If), . 

12  15 

8  62 

6  52 

15  20 

848 

Boarder  (f),  . 

6  67 

10  58 

13  39 

12  76 

20  38 

849 

Boarder  (f),  . 

6  31 

12  37 

12  17 

12  83 

20  27 

850 

Boarder  (f),  . 

4  90 

12  37 

12  37 

12  81 

20  27 

851 

Boarder  (f),  . 

3  48 

12  11 

13  24 

12  60 

20  28 

852 

Spinner, . 

72  75 

52  35 

97  35 

101  40 

96  60 

853 

Spinner, . 

22  32 

23  84 

26  74 

30  74 

40  55 

854 

Spinner, . 

19  12 

21  16 

24  18 

21  25 

21  65 

855 

Spinner, . 

37  45 

47  59 

20  46 

15  00 

57  00 

856 

Spinner, . 

43  03 

42  49 

45  21 

54  88 

46  70 

857 

Spinner, . 

41  15 

42  95 

53  94 

56  91 

44  59 

858 

Spinner,  . 

38  26 

29  26 

48  00 

49  90 

41  07 

859 

Spinner, . 

38  76 

34  15 

49  56 

51  89 

43  35 

860 

Spinner,  . 

41  68 

43  79 

52  58 

54  92 

45  65 

861 

Spinner,  . 

40  89 

41  51 

53  93 

55  13 

43  53 

862 

Spinner,  . 

48  67 

44  65 

56  66 

54  08 

45  57 

863 

Spinner,  . 

40  58 

41  39 

53  33 

53  41 

43  33 

864 

Knitter  (f),  . 

11  13 

8  77 

12  45 

11  64 

11  59 
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STATISTICS  OF  INDIVIDUAL  TIME  AND  EARNINGS  FOR 
THE  CALENDAR  YEAR  1897,  IN  THE  MANUFACTURE  OF 
KNIT  UNDERWEAR— Continued. 


MANUFACTURE  OF  KNIT  UNDERWEAR— Continued. 


June. 

July. 

August. 

Septem¬ 

ber. 

October. 

Novem¬ 

ber. 

Decem¬ 

ber. 

Total 

earnings. 

Office 

No. 

$24 

25 

$21 

40 

$6 

30 

$16 

60 

$22 

15 

$21 

00 

$18 

18 

$189 

16 

842 

19 

50 

16 

28 

4 

64 

10 

83 

18 

45 

22 

36 

12 

18 

155 

68 

843 

20 

42 

10 

55 

4 

82 

12 

43 

18 

52 

17 

19 

12 

16 

125 

55 

844 

13 

49 

14 

79 

6 

45 

15 

74 

22 

31 

19 

38 

117 

34 

845 

14 

37 

15 

31 

9 

28 

6 

22 

46 

89 

77 

846 

13 

90 

14 

77 

5 

94 

11 

55 

16 

90 

11 

46 

117 

01 

847 

22 

88 

20 

13 

9 

55 

18 

84 

22 

58 

21 

66 

18 

72 

198 

14 

848 

24 

46 

20 

98 

9 

55 

18 

83 

21 

57 

21 

55 

18 

75 

199 

65 

749 

22 

88 

20 

94 

9 

58 

18 

12 

20 

10 

18 

22 

18 

71 

191 

27 

850 

21 

46 

18 

49 

2 

69 

18 

66 

19 

79 

20 

19 

17 

77 

180 

76 

851 

88 

80 

85 

80 

31 

40 

98 

00 

93 

40 

88 

SO 

40 

95 

947 

60 

852 

37 

30 

27 

81 

12 

03 

33 

32 

34 

31 

22 

15 

6 

82 

317 

93 

853 

20 

25 

19 

36 

7 

06 

22 

97 

20 

78 

24 

62 

6 

34 

228 

74 

854 

54 

00 

45 

75 

19 

00 

57 

00 

55 

00 

33 

00 

12 

00 

453 

25 

855 

39 

46 

37 

44 

13 

92 

40 

79 

42 

50 

41 

60 

11 

31 

459 

33 

856 

38 

09 

36 

62 

14 

33 

40 

55 

42 

11 

38 

77 

7 

60 

457 

61 

857 

36 

75 

32 

62 

13 

81 

37 

72 

38 

70 

36 

72 

7 

15 

409 

96 

858 

34 

34 

33 

14 

14 

95 

43 

23 

37 

53 

35 

13 

7 

95 

423 

98 

859 

38 

03 

34 

32 

13 

63 

40 

76 

39 

59 

38 

27 

7 

00 

450 

22 

860 

38 

11 

33 

25 

13 

74 

38 

88 

36 

85 

33 

82 

14 

43 

444 

07 

861 

38 

87 

37 

00 

15 

72 

52 

72 

43 

40 

42 

85 

21 

00 

501 

1.9 

862 

36 

73 

34 

78 

14 

33 

45 

54 

40 

74 

37 

10 

13 

06 

454 

32 

863 

10 

64 

10 

53 

2 

18 

12 

23 

8 

54 

11 

37 

1 

93 

113 

00 

864 
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STATISTICS  OF  INDIVIDUAL  TIME  AND  EARNINGS  FOR 
THE  CALENDAR  YEAR  1897,  IN  THE  MANUFACTURE  OF 
KNIT  UNDERWEAR— Continued. 


MANUFACTURE  OF  KNIT  UNDERWEAR— Continued. 


Office 

Jan- 

Feb- 

No. 

Occupation. 

uary. 

ruary. 

March. 

April. 

May. 

865  Knitter  (f) .  $12 

866  Knitter  (f) .  13 

867  Knitter  (f),  .  10 

868  Knitter  (f),  .  11 

869  Knitter  (f),  .  15 

870  Knitter  (f),  .  16 

871  Knitter  (f),  .  12 

872  Knitter  (f) .  13 

873  Knitter  (f),  .  12 

874  Looper,  .  61 

875  Looper  (f),  .  6 

876  Looper  (f) . 14 

877  Looper  (f),  .  8 

878  Looper  (f) .  11 

879  Looper  (f),  .  11 

880  Looper  (f) .  13 

881  Looper  (f),  .  4 

882  Looper  (f),  .  11 

883  Looper  (f),  .  4 

884  Looper  (f),  .  11 

885  Looper  (f),  .  11 

886  Looper  (f), 

887  Looper  (f), 

888  Looper  (f), 

889  Looper  (f), 

890  Looper  (f). 


78 

$14 

14 

$13 

92 

$13 

89 

$11 

70 

26 

14 

92 

12 

43 

14 

72 

14 

16 

73 

12 

63 

12 

85 

12 

28 

10 

55 

45 

12 

18 

13 

90 

13 

27 

10 

40 

04 

16 

70 

14 

60 

14 

43 

15 

12 

24 

18 

38 

17 

30 

17 

41 

14 

56 

18 

13 

77 

12 

64 

12 

26 

10 

68 

50 

17 

46 

17 

54 

15 

43 

12 

58 

18 

14 

94 

14 

57 

14 

60 

12 

15 

05 

66 

00 

74 

66 

69 

71 

65 

73 

63 

8 

67 

8 

88 

14 

84 

15 

94 

41 

16 

95 

15 

77 

18 

14 

23 

77 

76 

14 

00 

11 

02 

20 

16 

15 

94 

08 

11 

55 

13 

98 

17 

92 

20 

11 

86 

22 

52 

18 

43 

30 

94 

26 

55 

53 

16 

09 

16 

94 

21 

87 

15 

25 

33 

12 

22 

9 

83 

12 

25 

20 

72 

60 

14 

02 

13 

76 

16 

59 

20 

34 

27 

4 

37 

10 

78 

14 

12 

49 

13 

23 

14 

45 

18 

05 

20 

34 

79 

18 

12 

17 

OO 

OO 

22 

40 

24 

25 

28 

11 

04 

9 

OO 

OO 

13 

90 

16 

26 

29 

16 

09 

15 

39 

19 

71 

24 

95 

00 

13 

27 

10 

58 

16 

59 

14 

27 

65 

19 

24 

18 

54 

27 

50 

24 

66 

35 

11 

52 

11 

07 

30 

16 
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STATISTICS  OF  INDIVIDUAL  TIME  AND  EARNINGS  FOR 
THE  CALENDAR  YEAR  1897,  IN  THE  MANUFACTURE  OF 
KNIT  UNDERWEAR— Continued. 


MANUFACTURE  OF  KNIT  UNDERWEAR— Continued. 


June. 

July. 

August. 

Septem¬ 

ber. 

October. 

Novem¬ 

ber. 

Decem¬ 

ber. 

Total 

earnings. 

t 

ij 

Office 

No. 

$10 

57 

$10 

13 

$4 

13 

$11 

77 

$8 

39 

$11 

37 

$3 

81 

$126 

60 

865 

10 

87 

8 

96 

3 

82 

12 

84 

11 

46 

11 

15 

6 

41 

135 

00 

866 

9 

98 

9 

34 

3 

63 

10 

49 

8 

98 

9 

46 

2 

38 

113 

30 

867 

8 

71 

9 

27 

4 

48 

12 

48 

11 

45 

11 

74 

3 

22 

122 

55 

868 

12 

23 

11 

03 

4 

46 

10 

95 

14 

33 

14 

36 

4 

33 

147 

58 

869 

14 

18 

12 

92 

4 

89 

16 

40 

11 

10 

14 

27 

4 

00 

161 

65 

870 

10 

68 

8 

60 

3 

91 

11 

72 

9 

65 

10 

66 

3 

22 

119 

97 

871 

12 

64 

9 

97 

4 

67 

14 

42 

13 

24 

14 

28 

6 

15 

151 

88 

872 

11 

74 

9 

94 

3 

92 

12 

70 

10 

62 

11 

23 

5 

04 

133 

63 

873 

63 

93 

63 

25 

21 

58 

66 

68 

70 

95 

69 

43 

49 

91 

742 

88 

874 

15 

85 

2 

57 

19 

36 

15 

14 

20 

29 

5 

52 

133 

69 

875 

23 

10 

16 

32 

10 

29 

24 

97 

23 

51 

24 

27 

5 

40 

216 

90 

876 

21 

69 

13 

19 

7 

44 

19 

64 

17 

28 

25 

11 

7 

98 

182 

21 

877 

18 

09 

13 

07 

7 

58 

18 

74 

21 

77 

22 

93 

7 

84 

184 

66 

878 

30 

78 

18 

50 

11 

04 

28 

93 

15 

94 

29 

52 

15 

32 

260 

33 

879 

26 

01 

14 

83 

7 

92 

26 

47 

20 

60 

27 

10 

4 

64 

211 

25 

880 

18 

30 

13 

24 

8 

52 

20 

10 

20 

34 

21 

63 

6 

52 

168 

00 

881 

11 

65 

12 

58 

8 

37 

19 

52 

21 

11 

22 

61 

7 

88 

180 

03 

882 

15 

76 

11 

24 

7 

84 

18 

17 

17 

00 

22 

23 

5 

46 

131 

24 

883 

19 

30 

12 

34 

7 

27 

20 

53 

21 

18 

23 

82 

7 

24 

189 

24 

884 

25 

09 

16 

20 

7 

43 

25 

48 

23 

44 

31 

57 

7 

39 

231 

04 

885 

16 

48 

9 

15 

5 

36 

15 

77 

19 

92 

13 

64 

5 

92 

145 

60 

886 

21 

23 

14 

24 

9 

07 

23 

05 

25 

04 

25 

13 

7 

90 

214 

09 

887 

19 

56 

11 

03 

4 

55 

20 

97 

14 

90 

27 

72 

6 

80 

166 

24 

888 

36 

13 

20 

13 

7 

78 

32 

59 

29 

26 

37 

29 

15 

94 

280 

71 

889 

17 

62 

8 

63 

5 

50 

18 

93 

21 

07 

29 

52 

5 

07 

167 

44 

890 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  INTERNAL  AFFAIRS— STATISTICS.  Off.  Doc. 


STATISTICS  OF  INDIVIDUAL  TIME  AND  EARNINGS  FOR 
THE  CALENDAR  YEAR  1897,  IN  THE  MANUFACTURE  OF 
KNIT  UNDERWEAR— Continued. 


MANUFACTURE  OF  KNIT  UNDERWEAR— Continued. 


Office 

Jan- 

Feb- 

No. 

Occupation. 

uary. 

ruary. 

March. 

April. 

May. 

891 

Looper 

(f),  . 

.  $13  27 

$7  68 

$11  04 

$11  25 

$14  48 

892 

Looper 

(f),  . 

.  9  25 

14  15 

13  61 

7  97 

9  11 

893 

Looper 

(f),  . 

.  12  42 

12  11 

16  05 

21  64 

15  75 

894 

Looper 

(f),  . 

.  7  19 

13  42 

14  80 

23  71 

19  28 

895 

Looper 

(f),  . 

.  10  55 

13  13 

14  55 

16  83 

17  01 

896 

Looper 

(f),  . 

.  11  09 

18  30 

18  02 

27  14 

25  03 

897 

Looper 

(f),  . 

.  12  17 

14  71 

2  37 

19  85 

15  55 

898 

Looper 

(f),  . 

.  10  80 

14  07 

16  61 

20  15 

25  00 

899 

Looper 

(f),  . 

.  13  13 

14  43 

16  66 

21  38 

24  47 

900 

Looper 

(f),  . 

.  16  03 

15  83 

16  97 

23  43 

24  07 

901 

Looper 

(f),  . 

.  13  55 

9  26 

14  26 

24  57 

21  87 

902 

Looper 

(f),  . 

.  10  41 

16  35 

18  46 

22  71 

26  70 

903 

Looper 

(f),  . 

.  11  93 

15  70 

15  46 

22  14 

21  14 

904 

Looper 

(f),  . 

.  10  97 

12  32 

13  21 

17  40 

16  43 

905 

Looper 

(f),  . 

.  10  99 

14  15 

16  25 

19  25 

18  58 

906 

Looper 

(f),  . 

.  9  11 

5  46 

19  78 

19  45 

907 

Looper 

(f).  . 

.  10  07 

11  71 

12  64 

15  80 

17  21 

908 

Looper 

(f),  . 

.  11  51 

11  46 

15  01 

20  42 

21  65 

909 

Looper 

(f),  . 

.  8  98 

12  07 

12  88 

21  05 

19  67 

910 

Looper 

(f),  . 

.  11  72 

16  03 

17  55 

20  39 

21  45 

911 

Looper 

(f) . 

.  11  80 

14  31 

19  27 

22  14 

22  57 

912 

Looper 

(f).  . 

.  9  60 

13  88 

15  26 

21  31 

20  66 

913 

Looper 

(f),  . 

.  6  26 

12  11 

10  90 

13  51 

13  51 

914 

Looper 

(f),  . 

.  9  33 

12  34 

17  00 

20'  55 

21  53 

915 

Looper 

(f),  . 

.  7  84 

8  02 

9  48 

11  89 

13  27 

916 

Looper 

(f),  . 

.  7  26 

12  04 

12  29 

15  46 

14  31 
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STATISTICS  OF  INDIVIDUAL  TIME  AND  EARNINGS  FOR 
THE  CALENDAR  YEAR  1897,  IN  THE  MANUFACTURE  OF 
KNIT  UNDERWEAR — Continued. 

MANUFACTURE  OF  KNIT  UNDERWEAR— Continued. 


June. 

July. 

August. 

Septem¬ 

ber. 

October. 

Novem¬ 

ber. 

Decem¬ 

ber. 

Total 

earnings. 

Office 

No. 

$14 

93 

$10 

12 

$6 

43 

$14 

94 

$21 

10 

$21 

33 

$5 

46 

$152 

03 

891 

17 

27 

5 

54 

7 

33 

19 

71 

19 

43 

21 

85 

5 

74 

150 

96 

892 

19 

86 

10 

47 

8 

28 

20 

64 

16 

47 

21 

27 

4 

96 

179 

92 

893 

20 

63 

11 

92 

7 

13 

20 

63 

23 

09 

23 

05 

6 

61 

191 

46 

894 

14 

86 

12 

55 

4 

17 

IS 

16 

15 

25 

24 

87 

4 

80 

166 

73 

895 

34 

70 

18 

53 

7 

78 

30 

99 

30 

09 

36 

18 

16 

08 

273 

93 

896 

13 

82 

7 

33 

7 

18 

7 

31 

23 

02 

4 

44 

127 

80 

897 

22 

98 

16 

71 

10 

97 

24 

47 

37 

65 

32 

82 

9 

07 

241 

30 

898 

21 

97 

17 

21 

10 

05 

24 

98 

37 

86 

31 

74 

7 

79 

241 

67 

899 

23 

35 

15 

80 

9 

55 

25 

03 

25 

22 

27 

01 

8 

38 

230 

67 

900 

22 

48 

12 

58 

8 

31 

21 

15 

22 

39 

26 

63 

6 

00 

203 

05 

901 

27 

15 

18 

09 

10 

21 

26 

83 

26 

97 

29 

27 

7 

01 

240 

16 

902 

17 

27 

13 

17 

9 

02 

24 

39 

17 

97 

27 

47 

6 

40 

202 

06 

903 

18 

16 

12 

59 

8 

75 

21 

46 

23 

94 

8 

00 

163 

23 

904 

14 

85 

9 

74 

8 

10 

19 

17 

17 

98 

19 

21 

4 

10 

172 

37 

905 

23 

01 

14 

33 

8 

44 

23 

75 

18 

00 

24 

05 

6 

43 

171 

81 

906 

15 

93 

11 

75 

7 

23 

18 

79 

17 

23 

17 

89 

4 

67 

160 

92 

907 

21 

64 

17 

58 

9 

51 

23 

45 

23 

05 

22 

04 

5 

28 

202 

60 

908 

20 

16 

14 

46 

8 

37 

21 

51 

21 

18 

26 

74 

7 

05 

194 

12 

909 

21 

33 

14 

55 

5 

87 

24 

18 

20 

89 

25 

91 

7 

52 

207 

39 

910 

25 

68 

17 

99 

7 

83 

23 

06 

26 

35 

29 

55 

12 

75 

233 

30 

911 

23 

38 

17 

20 

6 

37 

21 

54 

20 

08 

23 

15 

9 

95 

202 

38 

912 

21 

93 

12 

74 

4 

76 

18 

55 

15 

70 

14 

97 

8 

02 

152 

96 

913 

21 

94 

14 

98 

7 

77 

19 

33 

19 

79 

26 

58 

7 

14 

198 

28 

914 

14 

51 

7 

83  5 

89  14 

29 

15 

38 

12 

44 

5 

85 

•  126 

69 

915 

19 

85 

12 

57  6 

67  20 

31 

20 

01 

17 

22 

4 

57 

162 

56 

916 
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STATISTICS  OF  INDIVIDUAL  TIME  AND  EARNINGS  FOR 
THE  CALENDAR  YEAR  1897,  IN  THE  MANUFACTURE  OF 
KNIT  UNDERW  EAR — Continued. 


MANUFACTURE  OF  KNIT  UNDERWEAR— Continued. 


Office 

No. 

Occupation. 

Jan¬ 

uary. 

Feb¬ 

ruary. 

March. 

April. 

May. 

917 

Looper  (f),  . 

$11  63 

$14  47 

$9 

30 

$13 

13 

$14  43 

918 

Looper  (f),  . 

9 

45 

10 

52 

8 

02 

7 

62 

9 

27 

919 

Shirt  finisher  (f),  . 

4 

85 

7 

46 

10 

02 

12 

75 

16 

92 

920 

Shirt  finisher  (f),  . 

6 

88 

10 

78 

12 

50 

13 

94 

24 

06 

921 

Shii’t  finisher  (f),  . 

5 

73 

9 

42 

11 

31 

14 

08 

22 

85 

922 

Shirt  finisher  (f),  . 

2 

41 

6 

98 

9 

40 

11 

27 

19 

31 

923 

Shirt  finisher  (f),  . 

8 

68 

14 

30 

18 

64 

22 

75 

33 

06 

924 

Shirt  finisher  (f),  . 

5 

19 

8 

26 

10 

64 

15 

06 

19 

27 

925 

Shirt  finisher  (f) . 

4 

16 

9 

29 

10 

47 

11 

25 

18 

04 

926 

Shirt  finisher  (f),  . 

6 

40 

11 

24 

13 

88 

19 

36 

927 

Shirt  finisher  (f),  . 

8 

22 

14 

09 

7 

04 

17 

82 

24 

55 

928 

Shirt  finisher  (f),  . 

5 

59 

10 

30 

11 

39 

13 

55 

24 

46 

929 

Drawer  finisher  (f),  . 

7 

00 

15 

11 

15 

01 

16 

06 

21 

18 

930 

Drawer  finisher  (f) . 

10 

00 

15 

99 

18 

59 

19 

53 

26 

92 

931 

Drawer  finisher  (f),  . 

7 

39 

11 

92 

13 

26 

14 

01 

20 

21 

932 

Drawer  finisher  (f),  . 

6 

17 

9 

70 

14 

94 

16 

13 

20 

12 

933 

Drawer  finisher  (f),  . 

11 

70 

21 

50 

22 

78 

23 

60 

32 

44 

934 

Drawer  finisher  (f),  . 

9 

44 

15 

47 

17 

21 

19 

09 

23 

24 

935 

Drawer  finisher  (f),  . 

10 

52 

20 

12 

20 

26 

22 

00 

28 

21 

936 

Drawer  finisher  (f),  . 

5 

93 

10 

21 

2 

40 

5 

70 

937 

Drawer  finisher  (f),  . 

10 

00 

19 

04 

22 

72 

20 

00 

28 

05 

938 

Drawer  finisher  (f),  . 

4 

21 

9 

16 

10 

12 

10 

14 

16 

04 

939 

Machine  button  sewer  (f),  .. 

12 

00 

24 

00 

32 

25 

30 

75 

36 

29 

940 

Button  holer  (f),  . 

9 

01 

13 

22 

16 

91 

17 

32 

15 

00 

941 

Button  holer  (f),  . 

11 

62 

16 

40 

3 

64 

20 

81 

32 

48 

942 

Button  holer  (f),  . 

11 

08 

14 

61 

20 

73 

16 

01 

22 

68 
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STATISTICS  OF  INDIVIDUAL  TIME  AND  EARNINGS  FOR 
THE  CALENDAR  YEAR  1897,  IN  THE  MANUFACTURE  OF 
KNIT  UNDERWEAR— Continued. 


MANUFACTURE  OF  KNIT  UNDERWEAR— Continued. 


June. 

July. 

August. 

Septem¬ 

ber. 

October. 

Novem¬ 

ber. 

Decem¬ 

ber. 

Total 

earnings. 

Office 

No. 

$11  63 

$12  60 

$4  16 

$15  80 

$15  46 

$14  66 

$6  80 

$144  07 

917 

9  25 

8  37 

3  12 

10  95 

11  85 

11  62 

4  57 

104  61 

918 

20  64 

15  48 

6  13 

4  57 

2  30 

19  92 

11  58 

132  62 

919 

22  71 

19  85 

5  41 

18  74 

19  21 

20  15 

11  95 

186  18 

920 

22  29 

16  66 

7  72 

16  38 

18  00 

26  37 

11  57 

182  38 

921 

24  30 

17  32 

7  06 

15  91 

16  27 

25  01 

13  80 

169  04 

922 

32  75 

30  02 

9  13 

24  39 

27  29 

19  10 

15  99 

256  10 

923 

22  48 

19  04 

7  10 

17  17 

19  00 

24  08 

11  11 

178  40 

924 

17  69 

15  90 

6  08 

13  71 

18  48 

22  22 

12  29 

159  58 

925 

23  72 

22  48 

8  27 

19  52 

19  56 

23  19 

13  27 

180  89 

926 

22  76 

22  62 

10  76 

20  26 

23  51 

24  31 

15  65 

211  59 

927 

21  45 

21  49 

7  61 

17  10 

24  27 

30  58 

15  76 

203  55 

928 

14  82 

20  21 

8  40 

17  96 

22  01 

16  63 

14  20 

188  59 

929 

23  06 

26  17 

12  85 

22  65 

25  62 

21  46 

17  94 

240  78 

930 

13  94 

18  83 

8  72 

17  83 

22  47 

17  39 

15  18 

181  15 

931 

15  52 

20  53 

6  02 

16  57 

22  36 

19  65 

15  02 

182  73 

932 

29  41 

26  54 

12  52 

28  34 

35  57 

25  51 

26  18 

296  09 

933 

23  88 

26  94 

10  10 

22  23 

30  04 

22  09 

17  78 

237  51 

934 

26  37 

28  83 

11  83 

25  95 

32  77 

21  87 

25  47 

274  20 

935 

18  38 

16  96 

7  61 

14  31 

18  46 

15  83 

13  57  129  36  936 

21  98 

25  42 

14  74 

23  77 

30  59 

20  S3 

17  49  254  63  937 

9  65 

13  12 

5  09 

12  87 

17  41  10  7E 

5  98  124  54  938 

39  40 

38  49 

23  46  34  72 

34  50  38  09 

29  29  373  24  939 

13  80 

23  42  . 

22  00  29  96  12  50 

18  19  191  33  940 

38  13 

35  42  16  37  35  42  37  50  39  25 

35  81  322  85  941 

15  79  17  96  12  22  25  08  36  64  24  80 

11  08  228  68  942 
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STATISTICS  OF  INDIVIDUAL  TIME  AND  EARNINGS  FOR 
THE  CALENDAR  YEAR  1897,  IN  THE  MANUFACTURE  OF 
KNIT  UNDERWEAR— Continued. 

MANUFACTURE  OF  KNIT  UNDERWEAR— Continued. 


Office 

No. 

Occupation. 

Jan¬ 

uary. 

Feb¬ 

ruary. 

March. 

May. 

943 

Button  holer  ft) . 

$11  62 

$17  81 

$19  50 

$15  82 

$23  90 

944 

Button  holer  (f),  . 

15  82 

14  77 

18  53 

12  64 

18  28 

945 

Thread  trimmer  and  finisher 

(f), . 

4  76 

7  75 

9  19 

9  08 

12  80 

946 

Thread  trimmer  (f) . 

2  47 

8  35 

12  82 

13  27 

13  15 

947 

Thread  trimmer  (f),  .... 

3  60 

9  55 

2  69 

10  30 

948 

Thread  trimmer  (f),  . 

5  73 

8  85 

6  15 

12  26 

15  12 

949 

Thread  trimmer  (£),  .... 

4  43 

7  58 

7  43 

11  04 

5  60 

950 

Thread  trimmer  (£)  .... 

3  35 

4  47 

5  24 

6  37 

9  07 

951 

Thread  trimmer  (f),  . 

4  49 

11  07 

15  27 

14  22 

15  24 

952 

Thread  trimmer  and  packer 

(f) . 

3  74 

7  37 

8  91 

9  57 

13  57 

953 

Thread  trimmer  (f),  . 

3  64 

4  83 

7  29 

9  86 

7  53 

954 

Thread  trimmer  (f),  . 

4  05 

4  78 

7  55 

8  01 

7  88 

955 

Thread  trimmer  (f), . 

5  62 

13  60 

12  48 

12  23 

19  08 

956 

Strapper  (f),  . 

10  58 

19  20 

17  50 

20  12 

23  46 

957 

Strapping  and  cat  stitching 

(f),  . 

8  17 

10  46 

15  45 

15  82 

25  68 

958 

Trimmer  and  cat  stitching 

(f), . 

6  78 

10  38 

16  20 

14  55 

24  49 

959 

Facer  (f),  . . 

9  56 

11  36 

13  11 

15  79 

23  08 

960 

Facer  (f),  . 

10  73 

12  13 

15  22 

16  08 

28  56 

961 

Mender  (f),  . 

17  91 

26  98 

28  38 

33  39 

35  00 

962 

Necker  (f),  . 

12  81 

20  41 

23  74 

28  00 

35  88 

963 

Marker  (f),  . . 

10  04 

13  82 

14  48 

12  33 

13  63 

964 

Marker  (f),  . 

8  85 

10  30 

12  56 

11  18 

11  15 

No.  9. 
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STATISTICS  OF  INDIVIDUAL  TIME  AND  EARNINGS  FOR 
THE  CALENDAR  YEAR  1897,  IN  THE  MANUFACTURE  OF 
KNIT  UNDERWEAR — Continued. 


MANUFACTURE  OF  KNIT  UNDERWEAR— Continued. 


June. 

July. 

August. 

Septem¬ 

ber. 

October. 

Novem¬ 

ber. 

Decem¬ 

ber. 

Total 

earnings. 

Office 

No. 

$17 

08 

$25 

57 

$14 

23 

$28 

48 

$33 

49 

$39 

31 

$34 

45 

$281 

26 

943 

12 

91 

14 

44 

7 

91 

22 

37 

30 

18 

16 

53 

16 

46 

200 

84 

944 

10 

16 

8 

06 

1 

09 

8 

53 

9 

18 

7 

68 

7 

40 

95 

68 

945 

8 

26 

5 

05 

9 

05 

10 

49 

8 

77 

8 

74 

110 

42 

946 

7 

26 

7 

80 

3 

09 

7 

93 

10 

82 

11 

67 

5 

04 

79 

75 

947 

13 

45 

9 

51 

15 

80 

13 

41 

7 

44 

107 

72 

948 

7 

11 

11 

61 

4 

03 

17 

95 

27 

25 

17 

80 

11 

61 

133 

44 

949 

5 

43 

6 

27 

2 

51 

7 

51 

10 

82 

9 

33 

5 

91 

76 

28 

950 

16 

53 

10 

28 

2 

49 

8 

89 

12 

72 

22 

75 

13 

90 

147 

85 

951 

12 

42 

15 

66 

8 

47 

17 

73 

20 

13 

18 

67 

16 

53 

152 

77 

952 

9 

94 

8 

59 

2 

15 

5 

20 

8 

36 

9 

59 

7 

16 

84 

14 

953 

11 

61 

4 

73 

6 

04 

121 

55 

8 

93 

76 

13 

954 

15 

05 

13 

42 

5 

82 

14 

95 

20 

58 

20 

20 

12 

60 

165 

63 

955 

14 

09 

23 

04 

13 

70 

19 

59 

29 

18 

15 

61 

18 

53 

224 

60 

956 

26 

00 

24 

92 

9 

99 

19 

43 

23 

76 

24 

58 

11 

21 

215 

47 

957 

25 

30 

17 

39 

8 

44 

17 

71 

21 

39 

20 

62 

9 

11 

192 

36 

958 

30 

38 

25 

60 

9 

21 

10 

88 

148 

97 

959 

37 

86 

24 

06 

10 

13 

26 

87 

39 

25 

39 

31  27 

71 

287 

91 

960 

33 

79 

26 

30 

8 

54 

23 

28 

29 

44 

20 

76  15 

87 

299 

64 

961 

37 

62 

35 

69 

14 

04 

34 

77 

37 

00  40 

24  35 

24 

355 

44 

962 

13 

15 

8 

68  3 

60  9 

05  17 

82  14 

97  5 

09 

136 

66 

963 

9 

90  8 

89  2 

95  11 

51  9 

30  15 

66  7 

74  119 

99 

964 

32 
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STATISTICS  OF  INDIVIDUAL  TIME  AND  EARNINGS  FOR 
THE  CALENDAR  YEAR  1897,  IN  THE  MANUFACTURE  OF 
KNIT  UNDERWEAR— Continued. 

MANUFACTURE  OF  KNIT  UNDERWEAR— Continued. 


Office 

No. 

Occupation. 

Jan¬ 

uary. 

Feb¬ 

ruary. 

March. 

April. 

May. 

965 

Covering  (f),  . 

$5  10 

$6  92 

$8  95 

?12  15 

?11  23 

966 

Over  seaming  (f),  . 

5  70 

11  60 

14  50 

14  10 

15  23 

967 

Seamer  (f),  . 

16  39 

21  52 

20'  98 

30  50 

29  54 

968 

Seamer  (f),  . 

11  25 

15  75 

18  10 

17  79 

16  92 

969 

Seamer  (f), . 

15  28 

16  03 

23  00 

27  13 

21  71 

970 

Seamer  (f), . 

7  75 

12  21 

18  60 

16  22 

16  08 

971 

Seamer  (f), . 

13  04 

22  20 

17  96 

25  20 

22  47 

972 

Over  seamer  (f),  . 

7  94 

10  82 

14  17 

16  42 

24  61 

973 

Over  seamer  (f),  . 

10  50 

13  00 

14  00 

22  99 

25  04 

974 

Over  seamer  (f),  . 

10  18 

13  64 

15  53 

21  74 

25  83 

975 

Over  seamer  (f) . 

11  66 

12  31 

14  44 

16  00 

21  10 

976 

Over  seamer  ff) . 

11  34 

12  51 

13  31 

21  00 

24  00 

977 

Hand  button  sewer  (f),  .... 

2  77 

6  86 

8  91 

9  57 

13  68 

978 

Hand  button  sewer  (f),  .... 

1  87 

6  19 

9  24 

9  55 

16  90 

No.  9. 
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STATISTICS  OF  INDIVIDUAL  TIME  AND  EARNINGS  FOR 
THE  CALENDAR  YEAR  1897,  IN  THE  MANUFACTURE  OF 
KNIT  UNDERWEAR — Continued. 


MANUFACTURE  OF  KNIT  UNDERWEAR— Continued. 


June. 

July. 

August. 

Septem¬ 

ber. 

October. 

Novem¬ 

ber. 

Decem¬ 

ber. 

Total 

earnings. 

Office 

No. 

$12 

82 

$10 

50 

$3 

02 

$9 

50 

$24 

47 

$30 

01 

$17 

34 

$152 

01 

965 

17 

73 

15 

33 

5 

80 

15 

20 

16 

26 

11 

96 

11 

84 

150 

25 

966 

33 

13 

28 

17 

1 

62 

34 

19 

36 

17 

21 

94 

274 

15 

967 

14 

58 

12 

39 

6 

18 

17 

50 

19 

96 

21 

99 

4 

28 

176 

69 

968 

24 

59 

19 

80 

5 

16 

23 

63 

24 

63 

24 

81 

13 

40 

239 

19 

969 

16 

21 

11 

21 

6 

04 

14 

52 

17 

85 

21 

34 

7 

33 

165 

36 

970 

22 

06 

7 

36 

17 

23 

23 

02 

30 

09 

11 

54 

212 

17 

971 

21 

19 

8 

25 

4 

52 

17 

76 

24 

So 

33 

68 

9 

84 

194 

05 

972 

25 

19 

12 

71 

6 

43 

20 

47 

28 

24 

29 

12 

7 

47 

215 

16 

973 

27 

28 

16 

41 

5 

54 

19 

07 

23 

78 

28 

52 

7 

92 

215 

44 

974 

18 

33 

14 

64 

5 

00 

22 

50 

28 

27 

31 

00 

10 

10 

205 

35 

975 

24 

54 

12 

23 

7 

47 

21 

00 

24 

00 

27 

25 

8 

95 

207 

60 

976 

13 

19 

13 

05 

1 

77 

11 

87 

15 

31 

12 

95 

7 

71 

117 

64 

977 

15 

57 

15 

77 

5 

06 

9 

77 

14 

88 

16 

56 

8 

99 

130 

35 

978 

32-9-97 
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STATISTICS  OF  INDIVIDUAL  TIME  AND  EARNINGS  FOR 
T11E  CALENDAR  YEAR  1897,  IN  THE  MANUFACTURE  OF 
HOSIERY. 


(Note. — The  absence  of  time  means  contract  or  piece  work.  No  time  recorded.) 

MANUFACTURE  OF  HOSIERY. 


Office 

No. 

Occupation. 

January. 

February. 

Mar. 

Time. 

Earnings. 

Time. 

Earnings. 

Time. 

Hours. 

Hours. 

Hours. 

979 

Weaver  (boy),' . 

239 

$10  98 

216 

$9  92 

211 

980 

Weaver,  . 

248 

49  60 

240 

48  00 

240 

981 

Weaver  (boy), . 

240 

10  00 

297 

9  88 

193 

982 

Weaver  (boy), . 

239 

13  98 

237 

13  84 

240 

983 

Weaver  (boy), . 

180 

10  50 

138 

7  97 

192 

984 

Weaver  (boy), . . 

239 

11  98 

203 

10  15 

240 

985 

Weaver  (boy), . 

239 

13  46 

232 

12  57 

231 

986 

Weaver  (boy), . 

231 

13  48 

232 

13  53 

240 

987 

Cutter  and  sorter  (f), . 

261 

11  98 

252 

11  56 

235 

988 

Sorter  (f), . 

239 

10  98 

240 

11  00 

242 

989 

Sorter  (f) . 

239 

14  97 

240 

10  00 

244 

990 

Examiner  (f),  . 

239 

19  97 

219 

18  34 

180 

991 

Fixer,  . 

239 

39  S3 

240 

40  00 

237 

992 

Fixer,  . 

240 

30  00 

940 

30  00 

195 

993 

Fixer,  . 

257 

63  62 

235 

58  88 

260 

994 

Press  hand . 

287 

43  05 

288 

42  88 

288 

995 

Stamper  and  finisher  (f),  .... 

240 

15  40 

235 

15  13 

224 

996 

Sample  girl  (f),  . 

219 

18  28 

234 

19  50 

238 

997 

Stamper  (f), . 

240 

14  00 

248 

14  47 

211 

998 

Shipper,  . . 

253 

46  38 

197 

42  12 

263 

999 

Engineer,  . 

240 

48  00 

240 

48  00 

252 

1000 

Engineer  (night),  . 

240 

36  00 

240 

36  00 

120 

No.  9. 
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STATISTICS  OF  INDIVIDUAL  TIME  AND  EARNINGS  FOR 
THE  CALENDAR  YEAR  1897,  IN  THE  MANUFACTURE  OF 
HOSIERY. 


(Note. — The  absence  of  time  means  contract  or  piece  work.  No  time  recorded.) 

MANUFACTURE  OF  HOSIERY. 


March. 

April. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Earnings. 

Time. 

Earnings. 

Time. 

Earnings. 

Time. 

Earnings. 

Time. 

Earnings. 

Hours. 

Hours. 

Hours. 

Hours. 

$9  68 

153 

$7  67 

240 

$12 

00 

234 

$11 

71 

214 

$10  73 

48  00 

240 

47  50 

240 

48 

00 

234 

46 

83 

310 

62  06 

8  06 

240 

9  00 

207 

8 

65 

234 

9 

76 

343 

14  79 

14  00 

240 

14  50 

240 

14 

00 

239 

13 

95 

350 

20  44 

11  20 

212 

12  41 

248 

14 

50 

244 

14 

24 

350 

20  45 

12  00 

244 

12  20 

242 

12 

10 

234 

11 

71 

340 

17  03 

12  53 

228 

12  35 

234 

12 

71 

234 

12 

69 

336 

18  19 

14  00 

240 

14  00 

246 

14 

35 

224 

13 

07 

345 

20  13 

11  28 

232 

11  62 

237 

11 

90 

237 

11 

89 

330 

16  51 

11  10 

233 

10  65 

221 

10 

15 

212 

9 

75 

292 

13  39 

10  17 

240 

10  00 

159 

6 

66 

212 

8 

85 

274 

11  59 

15  00 

240 

20  00 

218 

18 

17 

221 

18 

47 

261 

21  83 

39  50 

240 

40  00 

240 

48 

00 

234 

46 

83 

343 

68  68 

24  54 

251 

31  44 

240 

36 

00 

242 

36 

30 

373 

56  03 

65  13 

240 

60  00 

240 

64 

00 

234 

62 

45 

343 

91  57 

43  20 

255 

38  25 

240 

36 

00 

234 

35 

13 

343 

51  51 

14  42 

242 

15  55 

225 

14 

44 

224 

14 

40 

306 

19  62 

19  87 

220 

15  24 

231 

19 

32 

225 

18 

80 

321 

26  75 

12  84 

192 

12  35 

234 

15 

04 

200 

12 

82 

244 

15  72 

39  78 

261 

38  85 

249 

41 

17 

234 

43 

31 

362 

54  32 

50  40 

240 

48  00 

240 

48 

00 

234 

46 

83 

352 

70  47 

18  00 

240 

36  00 

240 

36 

00 

228 

34 

20 

359 

53  85 
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STATISTICS  OF  INDIVIDUAL  TIME  AND  EARNINGS  FOR 
THE  CALENDAR  YEAR  1897,  IN  THE  MANUFACTURE  OF 
HOSIERY — Continued. 

(Note. — The  absence  of  time  means  contract  or  piece  work.  No  time  recorded.) 
MANUFACTURE  OF  HOSIERY— Continued. 


Office 

Occupation. 

August. 

September. 

No. 

Time. 

Earnings. 

Time.|  Earnings. 

1 

979 

Weaver  (boy),  . 

Hours. 

228  $11  43 

Hours. 

•186  $9  33 

980 

Weaver  (boy),  . 

240 

48  00 

245 

49  00 

981 

Weaver  (boy),  . 

240 

11  50 

242 

12  10 

982 

Weaver  (boy),  . 

222 

12  99 

188 

11  00 

983 

Weaver  (boy),  . 

234 

13  66 

218 

12  73 

984 

Weaver  (boy),  . 

223 

11  14 

171 

8  42 

985 

Weaver  (boy),  . 

240 

13  00 

227 

12  33 

986 

Weaver  (boy),  . 

195 

11  39 

170 

9  93 

987 

Cutter  and  sorter  (f), . 

234 

11  74 

242 

12  12 

988 

Sorter  (f),  . 

228 

10  99 

229 

11  46 

989 

Sorter  (f) . 

228 

9  89 

223 

9  69 

990 

Examiner  (f),  . 

190 

15  88 

229 

19  10 

991 

Fixer,  . 

240 

48  00 

240 

58  93 

992 

Fixer,  . 

244 

30  40 

217 

32  63 

993 

Fixer,  . 

240 

64  00 

253 

67  47 

994 

Press  hand,  . 

240 

36  00 

248 

37  20 

995 

Stamper  and  Finisher  (f),  . 

201 

13  16 

222 

14  81 

996 

Sample  girl,  . . 

235 

19  60 

236 

19  72 

997 

Stamper  (f),  . 

213 

13  95 

235 

15  67 

998 

Shipper . 

262 

39  22 

267 

49  39 

999 

Engineer,  . 

240 

48  00 

240 

48  00 

1000 

Engineer  (night) . 

240 

36  00 

204 

30  60 

No  9. 
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STATISTICS  OF  INDIVIDUAL  TIME  AND  EARNINGS  FOR 
THE  CALENDAR  YEAR  1897,  IN  THE  MANUFACTURE  OF 
HOSIERY— Continued. 


(Note. — The  absence  of  time  means  contract  or  piece  work.  No  time  recorded.) 
MANUFACTURE  OF  HOSIERY— Continued. 


October. 

November. 

December. 

Total 

time. 

Total 

earnings. 

Average 

daily 

wage. 

Time. 

Earnings. 

1 

Time. 

Earnings. 

Time. 

Earnings. 

Hours. 

Hours. 

Hours 

Days. 

229 

$11 

46 

240 

$12 

50 

217 

$11 

78 

261 

$129 

19 

$0 

50 

240 

48 

00 

240 

48 

00 

229 

45 

93 

294 

588 

92 

2 

00 

236 

11 

83 

246 

12 

02 

207 

10 

37 

292 

127 

96 

44 

299 

13 

37 

255 

14 

88 

227 

14 

22 

290 

171 

17 

59 

240 

14 

00 

176 

11 

74 

218 

14 

57 

265 

157 

97 

60 

229 

11 

21 

240 

12 

50 

224 

12 

18 

283 

142 

62 

50 

248 

13 

44 

228 

12 

37 

227 

12 

34 

290 

157 

98 

54 

240 

14 

00 

240 

14 

00 

224 

13 

09 

282 

164 

97 

58 

233 

11 

44 

226 

11 

33 

239 

12 

98 

296 

146 

35 

49 

240 

12 

00 

240 

12 

00 

217 

10 

88 

283 

134 

35 

47 

249 

11 

24 

229 

11 

48 

217 

10 

87 

273 

125 

41 

46 

234 

19 

52 

229 

19 

14 

217 

IS 

21 

268 

223 

63 

84 

247 

61 

79 

259 

64 

80 

233 

58 

42 

299 

614 

78 

2 

06 

240 

36 

00 

229 

34 

35 

228 

34 

20 

294 

411 

89 

1 

40 

251 

67 

06 

254 

67 

73 

219 

58 

50 

302 

790 

41 

2 

61 

247 

37 

08 

243 

36 

45 

225 

33 

85 

314 

470 

60 

1 

50 

240 

16 

00 

220 

16 

52 

246 

18 

46 

282 

187 

91 

66 

235 

19 

62 

240 

20 

08 

239 

19 

98 

287 

236 

76 

82 

240 

16 

00 

231 

17 

37 

211 

15 

87 

270 

176 

10 

65 

247 

45 

71 

240 

39 

00 

258 

42 

33 

309 

521 

58 

1 

69 

240 

48 

00 

240 

48 

00 

240 

48 

00 

299 

599 

70 

2 

00 

240 

36 

00 

240 

36 

00 

228 

34 

20 

281 

422 

85 

1 

50 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  INTERNAL  AFFAIRS— STATISTICS.  Off.  Doc. 


STATISTICS  OF  INDIVIDUAL  TIME  AND  EARNINGS  FOR 
THE  CALENDAR  YEAR  1S97,  IN  THE  MANUFACTURE  OF 
HOSIERY— Continued. 


(Note. — The  absence  of  time  means  contract  or  piece  work.  No  time  recorded.) 
MANUFACTURE  OF  HOSIERY— Continued. 


Office 

No. 

Occupation. 

January. 

February. 

Mar. 

Time. 

Earnings. 

Time. 

Earnings. 

Time. 

Hours. 

Hours. 

Hours. 

1001 

Laborer,  . 

273 

$45 

50' 

266 

$45  48 

269 

1002 

Laborer  (boy),  . 

279 

23 

31 

287 

23  92 

288 

1003 

Laborer  (boy),  . 

240 

17 

50 

238 

14  81 

120 

1004 

Laborer  (boy),  . 

180 

10 

25 

240 

15  00 

240 

1005 

Laborer  (boy),  . 

229 

13 

OO 

230 

14  38 

224 

1006 

Laborer  (boy),  . 

240 

19 

20 

240 

24  00 

120 

1007 

Laborer  (boy),  . 

240 

24 

00 

240 

24  00 

120 

1008 

Laborer,  . 

255 

24 

71 

235 

23  50 

248 

1009 

Laborer,  . 

239 

14 

48 

240 

15  00 

240 

1010 

General  work  (f) . 

241 

26 

16 

240 

26  00 

238 

ion 

Scrubber  (f),  . 

209 

17 

42 

219 

18  28 

238 

No.  9. 
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STATISTICS  OF  INDIVIDUAL  TIME  AND  EARNINGS  FOR 
THE  CALENDAR  YEAR  1897,  IN  THE  MANUFACTURE  OF 
HOSIERY— Continued. 


(Note. — The  absence  of  time  means  contract  or  piece  work.  No  time  recorded.) 
MANUFACTURE  OF  HOSIERY— Continued. 


March. 

April. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Earnings. 

Time. 

Earnings. 

Time. 

Earnings. 

Time. 

Earnings. 

Time. 

Earnings. 

Hours. 

Hours. 

Hours. 

Hours. 

$44  84 

249 

$41  50 

247 

$41  30 

243 

$39  55 

343 

$57  22 

24  00 

214 

19  84 

240 

24  00 

222 

22  26 

321 

25  77 

7  00 

212 

21  20 

235 

23  50  ‘ 

204 

19  20 

324 

32  40 

14  63 

201 

6  50 

180 

11  25 

201 

13  72 

337 

18  27 

14  01 

240 

15  00 

240 

15  00 

223 

13  97 

343 

21  94 

12  00 

228 

22  80 

240 

24  00 

213 

21  30 

348 

34  80 

12  00 

228 

22  80 

240 

24  00 

228 

22  80 

348 

34  80 

24  80 

236 

23  66 

243 

24  30 

215 

21  50 

343 

34  33 

15  00 

240 

15  00 

240 

15  50 

234 

15  61 

343 

22  89 

26  00 

243 

26  44 

240 

26  00 

234 

25  88 

343 

37  19 

17  70 

217 

18  16 

223 

16  36 

183 

15  27 

311 

25  92 
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STATISTICS  OF  INDIVIDUAL  TIME  AND  EARNINGS  FOR 
THE  CALENDAR  YEAR  1897,  IN  THE  MANUFACTURE  OF 
HOSIERY— Continued. 


(Note. — The  absence  of  time  means  contract  or  piece  work.  No  time  recorded.) 
MANUFACTURE  OF  HOSIERY— Continued. 


. 

August. 

September. 

Office 

Occupation. 

No. 

Time.  Earnings. 

i 

Time. 

Earnings. 

Hours. 

Hours. 

1001 

Laborer,  . 

.  240 

$40 

00 

247 

$41  19 

1002 

Laborer  (boy),  . 

.  240 

20 

00 

240 

20  00 

1003 

Laborer  (boy),  . 

.  192 

19 

20 

216 

21  60 

1004 

Laborer  (boy),  . 

.  239 

14 

94 

128 

8  03 

1005 

Laborer  (boy),  . 

.  234 

15 

61 

240 

16  00 

1006 

Laborer  (boy),  . 

.  238 

23 

80 

204 

20  40 

1007 

Laborer,  . 

.  228 

22 

80 

216 

21  60 

1008 

Laborer,  . 

.  240 

24 

00 

240 

30  00 

1009 

Laborer  (boy),  . 

.  240 

16 

00 

240 

16  00 

1010 

General  work  (f),  . 

.  246 

27 

15 

240 

26  00 

1011 

Scrubber  (f), . 

.  239 

19 

92 

202 

16  88 
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STATISTICS  OF  INDIVIDUAL 
THE  CALENDAR  YEAR  1897, 
H  OS  I E  R  Y — Con tinued. 


TIME  AND  EARNINGS  FOR 
IN  THE  MANUFACTURE  OF 


(Note. — The  absence  of  time  means  contract  or  piece  work.  No  time  recorded.) 
MANUFACTURE  OF  HOSIERY— Continued. 


October. 

November. 

December. 

Total 

time. 

Total 

earnings. 

Average 

daily 

wage. 

Time. 

Earnings. 

Time. 

Earnings. 

Time. 

Earnings. 

Hours. 

Hours. 

Hours. 

Days. 

218 

$39  45 

258 

$47  28 

219 

$40  31 

317 

$523  62 

$1  65 

185 

21  68 

164 

17  30 

196 

22  92 

287 

265  00 

92 

230 

23  05 

218 

21  80 

196 

19  65 

262 

240  91 

92 

240 

15  00 

221 

14  75 

224 

14  99 

263 

157  33 

60 

240 

16  00 

229 

15  30 

227 

15  19 

290 

186  27 

64 

228 

22  80 

228 

22  80 

208 

20  85 

273 

268  75 

98 

240 

24  00 

230 

23  00 

208 

20  85 

276 

276  65 

1  00 

233 

34  97 

240 

36  00 

217 

23  64 

294 

325  41 

1  10 

240 

16  00 

240 

18  00 

227 

19  07 

296 

198  55 

67 

242 

27  23 

244 

28  82 

233 

27  23 

298 

330  10 

1  11 

250 

20  84 

209 

17  66 

220 

18  35 

272 

222  76 

82 
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STATISTICS  OF  INDIVIDUAL  TIME  AND  EARNINGS  FOR 
THE  CALENDAR  YEAR  1897,  IN  THE  MANUFACTURE  OF 
HOSIERY— Continued. 

MANUFACTURE  OF  HOSIERY— Continued. 


Office 

Jan- 

Feb- 

No. 

Occupation. 

uary. 

ruary. 

March. 

. 

April. 

May. 

1012  Winder  (f),  .  $13 

1013  Winder  (f),  .  13 

1014  Weaver,  .  28 

1015  Weaver .  45 

1016  Weaver,  .  35 

1017  Knitter  (f),  .  19 

1018  Knitter  (f),  .  13 

1019  Knitter  (f),  .  11 

1020  Looper  (f),  .  21 

1021  Looper  (f),  .  22 

1022  Looper  (f),  .  24 

1023  Looper  (f),  .  17 

1024  Looper  (f),  .  31 

1025  Looper  (f),  .  17 

1026  Looper  (f),  .  18 

1027  Looper  (f),  .  8 

1028  Seamer  (f),  .  22 

1029  Seamer  (f),  .  24 

1030  Seamer  (f),  .  25 

1031  Seamer  (f),  .  27 

1032  Seamer  (f),  .  17 

1033  Seamer  (f),  .  26 

1034  Seamer  (f),  .  24 

1035  Seamer  (f),  .  21 

1036  Seamer  (f),  .  31 

1037  Seamer  (f) .  22 


69 

$13 

55 

$15 

32 

$20 

03 

$17 

74 

26 

12 

88 

14 

69 

14 

36 

16 

57 

79 

30 

17 

33 

78 

32 

82 

39 

42 

43 

48 

65 

51 

46 

52 

26 

57 

82 

29 

39 

30 

42 

67 

44 

51 

45 

05 

43 

21 

20 

28 

30 

28 

72 

27 

54 

88 

19 

19 

20 

44 

26 

99 

30 

19 

08 

18 

85 

20 

60 

20 

74 

24 

17 

70 

21 

60 

19 

56 

21 

23 

21 

44 

37 

22 

97 

24 

23 

21 

41 

19 

07 

03 

22 

70 

22 

75 

19 

16 

17 

60 

80 

26 

81 

32 

30 

29 

98 

26 

84 

54 

30 

24 

29 

04 

29 

03 

31 

36 

77 

22 

14 

21 

83 

20 

64 

24 

16 

48 

9 

63 

12 

38 

13 

08 

7 

88 

01 

8 

01 

11 

44 

15 

80 

16 

95 

49 

21 

69 

23 

58 

23 

73 

20 

45 

55 

17 

94 

20 

15 

21 

10 

15 

45 

63 

15 

47 

19 

34 

19 

98 

16 

36 

86 

25 

44 

26 

86 

27 

50 

22 

40 

93 

12 

68 

16 

93 

12 

86 

10 

23 

20 

24 

01 

25 

76 

24 

44 

22 

61 

34 

18 

57 

26 

14 

25 

46 

23 

34 

44 

14 

82 

18 

79 

18 

66 

11 

03 

27 

22 

40 

31 

96 

33 

75 

31 

34 

98 

13 

66 

16 

10 

18 

83 

13 

01 
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STATISTICS  OF  INDIVIDUAL 
THE  CALENDAR  YEAR  1897 
HOSIERY— Continued. 


TIME  AND  EARNINGS  FOR 
IN  THE  MANUFACTURE  OF 


MANUFACTURE  OF  HOSIERY— Continued. 


June. 

July. 

August. 

Septem¬ 

ber. 

October. 

Novem¬ 

ber. 

Decem¬ 

ber. 

Total 

earnings. 

Office 

No. 

$15  38 

$16  30 

$8  01 

$10  00 

$15 

73 

$14  44 

$12  72 

$172  91 

1012 

11 

27 

12 

69 

9 

79 

9  42 

14 

09 

18  77 

12 

18 

159 

97 

1013 

23 

77 

48 

59 

31 

06 

15  83 

34 

65 

27  31 

31 

99 

378 

18 

1014 

27 

40 

59 

34 

40 

88 

33  24 

42 

04 

37  67 

42 

44 

538 

63 

1015 

23 

11 

50 

20 

33 

22 

16  14 

43 

34 

28  71 

40 

66 

442 

20 

1016 

21 

80 

23 

72 

18 

93 

20  15 

22 

04 

27  09 

24 

51 

283 

43 

1017 

19 

42 

29 

23 

21 

06 

22  37 

18 

89 

18  03 

21 

41 

261 

10 

1018 

18 

86 

25 

79 

'18 

70 

13  69 

23 

86 

21  90 

16 

79 

235 

03 

1019 

20 

00 

28 

85 

17 

96 

23  20 

21 

05 

22  57 

26 

47 

265 

63 

1020 

19 

03 

25 

35 

21 

66 

22  35 

19 

33 

18  53 

18 

12 

254 

42 

1021 

10 

12 

29 

53 

25 

31 

23  98 

22 

98 

18  17 

22 

67 

259 

00 

1022 

21 

10 

34 

68 

21 

88 

21  58 

25 

49 

20  47 

20 

69 

299 

62 

1023 

29 

16 

43 

20 

31 

65 

32  68 

35 

62 

33  80 

33 

47 

390 

79 

1024 

24 

31 

34 

84 

24 

97 

28  62 

25 

37 

24  28 

30 

64 

299 

57 

1025 

10 

45 

18 

30 

7 

58 

7  85 

13 

15 

15  20 

13 

69 

147 

67 

1026 

14 

59 

19 

81 

12 

33 

21  47 

24 

09 

28  53 

27 

42 

208 

45 

1027 

13 

36 

27 

02 

21 

79 

19  62 

24 

72 

21  69 

20 

19 

260 

33 

1028 

21 

14 

32 

39 

22 

79 

19  11 

25 

62 

23  42 

25 

72 

269 

38 

1029 

14 

09 

30 

32 

22 

02 

15  08 

27 

59 

22  07 

22 

91 

250 

86 

1030 

13 

62 

34 

39 

25 

40 

22  77 

26 

63 

2d  27 

27 

56 

305 

70 

1031 

11 

68 

23 

78 

15 

70 

17  14 

21 

07 

19  98 

21 

31 

201 

29 

1032 

21 

46 

32 

66 

25 

11 

29  18 

27 

25 

28  46 

24 

30 

311 

44 

1033 

20 

57 

39 

63 

30 

99 

30  23 

29 

11 

27  36 

26 

54 

322 

28 

1034 

14 

17 

26 

09 

17 

71 

16  93 

26 

12 

25  20 

24 

98 

235 

94 

1035 

27 

74 

47 

37 

36 

62 

36  38 

36 

01 

27  80 

31 

36 

394 

00 

1036 

15 

75 

27 

75 

20 

80 

20  92 

24 

36 

26  00 

24 

78 

244 

94 

1037 
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STATISTICS  OF  INDIVIDUAL  TIME  AND  EARNINGS  FOR 
THE  CALENDAR  YEAR  1S97,  IN  THE  MANUFACTURE  OF 
HOSIERY — Continued. 

MANUFACTURE  OF  HOSIERY— Continued. 


Office 

Jan- 

Feb- 

No. 

Occupation. 

uary. 

ruary. 

March. 

April. 

May. 

1038 

Seamer  (f) . 

.  $16 

02 

$8  35 

$14 

16 

$12 

26 

$10 

08 

1039 

Topper  (f),  . 

.  12 

48 

14  03 

15 

76 

16 

06 

15 

97 

1040 

Topper  (f),  . 

.  3 

73 

8  88 

10 

09 

12 

85 

10 

56 

1041 

Topper  (f),  . 

.  12 

90 

15  36 

17 

77 

15 

77 

14 

49 

1042 

Topper  (f),  . 

.  9 

93 

13  97 

11 

84 

16 

70 

16 

10 

1043 

Topper  (f),  . 

.  9 

31 

9  40 

9 

00 

8 

66 

10 

64 

1044 

Topper  (f),  . 

.  9 

83 

10  74 

13 

46 

13 

49 

13 

99 

1045 

Topper  (f),  . 

.  7 

95 

10  55 

10 

42 

8 

82 

10 

00 

1046 

Welter  (f),  . 

.  22 

57 

22  53 

20 

86 

23 

02 

22 

73 

1047 

Welter  (f) . 

.  34 

49 

30  54 

35 

41 

34 

26 

33 

37 

1048 

Footer  (f),  . 

.  11 

91 

15  85 

17 

50 

17 

99 

15 

36 

1049 

Cutter  (f) . 

.  13 

99 

13  87 

14 

22 

16 

46 

12 

61 

1050 

Cutter  (f),  . 

.  28 

22 

18  96 

19 

61 

16 

31 

13 

92 

1051 

Mender  (f) . 

.  29 

55 

27  46 

27 

79 

29 

54 

28 

23 

1052 

Mender  (f),  . 

.  25 

75 

25  80 

22 

34 

22 

90 

19 

95 

1053 

Mender  (f),  . 

.  24 

45 

16  35 

21 

85 

19 

02 

18 

10 

1054 

Mender  (f),  . 

.  21 

75 

20  25 

18 

47 

21 

45 

19 

80 

1055 

Mender  (f),  . 

.  10 

58 

15  48 

18 

30 

21 

12 

16 

00 

1056 

Mender  (f) . 

.  29 

72 

17  91 

27 

34 

28 

36 

27 

44 

1057 

Mender  (f),  . 

.  18 

35 

18  45 

23 

45 

25 

60 

22 

80 

1058 

Mender  (f),  . 

.  22 

45 

18  50 

20 

20 

20 

33 

13 

05 

1059 

Finisher,  pairer  (f), 

.  28 

55 

30  40 

30 

43 

33 

92 

33 

66 

1060 

Finisher,  pairer  (f), 

.  17 

25 

20  63 

24 

37 

27 

83 

25 

67 

1061 

Finisher,  pairer  (f), 

.  26 

24 

24  99 

25 

56 

30 

30 

32 

36 

1062 

Presser,  . 

.  76 

08 

87  18 

90 

60 

58 

02 

93 

35 

1063 

Presser,  . 

.  82 

54 

78  03 

85 

80 

92 

82 

87  67 
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STATISTICS  OF  INDIVIDUAL  TIME  AND  EARNINGS  FOR 
THE  CALENDAR  YEAR  1897,  IN  THE  MANUFACTURE  OF 
HOSIERY — Continued. 

MANUFACTURE  OF  HOSIERY— Continued. 


June. 

July. 

August. 

Septem¬ 

ber. 

Novem- 

October.  ber. 

Decern-  Total 

ber.  earnings. 

Office 

No. 

$11  43 

$21 

17 

$14 

31 

$15 

52 

$21 

59 

$19 

70 

$19 

05 

$183 

64 

1038 

11 

58 

18 

44 

12 

91 

14 

36 

12 

83 

14 

03 

14 

34 

172 

79 

1039 

10 

72 

14 

96 

12 

46 

12 

87 

14 

22 

9 

36 

11 

63 

132 

33 

1040 

13 

23 

20 

26 

15 

54 

12 

22 

14 

98 

14 

56 

16 

57 

183 

65 

1041 

15 

40 

20 

32 

16 

43 

17 

08 

17 

21 

16 

11 

23 

01 

194 

10 

1042 

13 

30 

19 

10 

11 

18 

12 

59 

14 

21 

12 

85 

13 

69 

143 

93 

1043 

9 

28 

18 

82 

13 

78 

13 

35 

15 

49 

11 

18 

11 

76 

155 

17 

1044 

9 

76 

14 

31 

11 

00 

10 

81 

13 

77 

15 

03 

15 

40 

137 

82 

1045 

21 

20 

33 

80 

30 

00 

30 

37 

27 

46 

26 

49 

25 

00 

306 

03 

1046 

30 

12 

48 

06 

36 

04 

28 

89 

24 

65 

24 

44 

20 

92 

381 

19 

1047 

14 

15 

17 

26 

12 

00 

11 

24 

11 

39 

15 

85 

13 

75 

174 

25 

1048 

13 

46 

27 

26 

18 

72 

20 

97 

21 

15 

20 

85 

14 

83 

208 

39 

1049 

14 

16 

26 

17 

17 

71 

16 

72 

20 

84 

23 

23 

26 

13 

241 

98 

1050 

27 

33 

40 

01 

28 

18 

28 

71 

30 

68 

28 

79 

27 

86 

354 

13 

1051 

17 

95 

26 

88 

16 

56 

23 

20 

25 

41 

26 

38 

26 

75 

279 

87 

1052 

12 

30 

19 

67 

17 

42 

23 

44 

26 

69 

14 

41 

21 

85 

235 

55 

1053 

17 

55 

24 

97 

16 

04 

20 

00 

24 

58 

21 

43 

23 

00 

249 

29 

1054 

20 

34 

25 

01 

8 

41 

17 

77 

15 

46 

15 

23 

19 

69 

203 

39 

1055 

26 

22 

38 

17 

27 

28 

26 

56 

27 

79 

28 

25 

26 

93 

331 

97 

1056 

22 

55 

23 

25 

25 

50 

24 

75 

26 

65 

24 

25 

26 

75 

282 

35 

1057 

15 

65 

23 

68 

15 

82 

20 

80 

23 

46 

17 

80 

20 

50 

232 

24 

1058 

30 

10 

37 

26 

25 

36 

29 

46 

30 

36 

16 

60 

25 

31 

351 

41 

1059 

28 

12 

37 

57 

23 

77 

28 

97 

26 

62 

28 

41 

21 

62 

310 

83 

1060 

27 

25 

34 

30 

25 

63 

30 

74 

30 

16 

23 

44 

23 

22 

334 

19 

1061 

74 

04 

105 

99 

75 

22 

69 

33 

70 

33 

60 

84 

64 

12 

925 

10 

1062 

75 

75 

106 

97 

78 

00 

78 

12 

64 

72 

60 

79 

66 

86 

958 

07 

1063 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  INTERNAL  AFFAIRS— STATISTICS.  Off.  Doc. 


STATISTICS  OF  INDIVIDUAL  TIME  AND  EARNINGS  FOR 
THE  CALENDAR  YEAR  1897,  IN  THE  MANUFACTURE  OF 
HOSIERY— Continued. 

MANUFACTURE  OF  HOSIERY— Continued. 


Office 

No. 

Occupation. 

Jan¬ 

uary. 

Feb¬ 

ruary. 

March. 

April. 

May. 

1064 

Press  er,  . 

$89  86 

$87  81 

$90  02 

$99  94 

$92  29 

1065 

Presser,  . 

92  17 

43  20 

86  22 

94  33 

91  01 

1066 

Finisher,  folder  (f),  . 

16  30 

16  33 

13  93 

17  33 

16  41 

1067 

Finisher,  folder  (f) . 

14  26 

13  62 

13  58 

13  80 

14  15 

1068 

Finisher,  folder  (f),  . 

10  97 

16  67 

10  89 

14  08 

16  68 

1069 

Finisher,  bander  (f), . 

26  77 

26  84 

27  66 

27  77 

28  70 

1070 

Clerk,  . 

48-00 

48  00 

48  00 

36  00 

48  00 

1071 

Boxer  (f),  . 

23  59 

14  37 

16  93 

18  96 

13  67 

1072 

Laborer  (boy),  . 

9  34 

11  98 

10  10 

11  77 

10  10 

1073 

Laborer  (boy),  . 

9  65 

9  67 

13  23 

14  22 

12  24 

No.  9. 
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STATISTICS  OF  INDIVIDUAL 
THE  CALENDAR  YEAR  1SD7 
HOSIERY— Continued. 


TIME  AND  EARNINGS  FOR 
IN  THE  MANUFACTURE  OF 


MANUFACTURE  OF  HOSIERY— Continued. 


June. 

July. 

August. 

Septem¬ 

ber. 

October. 

Novem¬ 

ber. 

Decem¬ 

ber. 

Total 

earnings. 

Office 

No. 

$76  03 

$107  14 

$81  73 

$81  89 

$77  67 

$68  22 

$66  21 

$1,018  81 

1064 

74  71 

107  94 

85  41 

59  00 

62  57 

59  22 

59  02 

916  80 

1065 

14  86 

17  88 

12  60 

16  09 

17  66 

15  65 

15  23 

190  27 

1066 

13  69 

18  42 

11  50 

13  53. 

15  38 

14  50 

14  16 

170  59 

1067 

13  38 

19  91 

13  92 

15  70 

17  64 

15  56 

16  73 

182  13 

1068 

27  69 

39  30 

28  21 

30  03 

29  57 

28  00 

28  98 

349  52 

1069 

36  00 

60  00 

48  00 

48  00 

48  00 

48  00 

48  00 

564  00 

1070 

16  13 

33  07 

21  63 

20  62 

29  44 

27  81 

26  06 

262  28 

1071 

12  97 

15  87 

4  82 

8  31 

11  00 

11  72 

9  70 

127  68 

1072 

12  60 

19  98 

14  76 

16  02 

14  39 

14  67 

12  78 

164  21 

1073 

3b 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  INTERNAL  AFFAIRS— STATISTICS.  Off.  Doc. 


STATISTICS  OF  INDIVIDUAL  TIME  AND  EARNINGS  FOR 
TI1E  CALENDAR  YEAR  1897,  IN  THE  MANUFACTURE  OF 
PAPER  BOXES. 


(Note. — The  absence  of  time  means  contract  or  piece  work.  No  time  recorded.) 
MANUFACTURE  OF  PAPER  BOXES. 


Office 

No. 

Occupation. 

January. 

February. 

Mar. 

Time. 

Earnings. 

Time. 

Earnings. 

Time. 

Hours. 

Hours. 

Hours. 

1074 

Box  maker . 

257 

$90  12 

241 

$84  52 

271 

1075 

Box  maker,  . 

247 

24  75 

240 

24  00 

271 

1076 

Box  maker,  . 

257 

45  06 

232 

40  60 

261 

1077 

Box  maker,  . 

206 

30  97 

223 

33  45 

273 

1078 

Box  maker,  . 

220 

16  50 

112 

8  40 

1079 

Box  maker  (f),  . . . 

168 

12  64 

173 

12  97 

206 

1080 

Box  maker  (f),  . 

65 

3  25 

162 

8  10 

227 

1081 

Box  maker  (f),  . 

117 

4  89 

144 

6  00 

212 

1082 

Box  maker  (f),  . 

94 

3  94 

70 

2  91 

107 

No.  9. 
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STATISTICS  OF  INDIVIDUAL 
THE  CALENDAR  YEAR  1897, 
PAPER  BOXES. 


TIME  AND  EARNINGS  FOR 
IN  THE  MANUFACTURE  OF 


(Note. — The  absence  of  time  means  contract  or  piece  work.  No  time  recorded.) 
MANUFACTURE  OF  PAPER  BOXES. 


March. 

April. 

May. 

June. 

1 

July. 

Earnings. 

Time. 

Earnings. 

Time. 

Earnings. 

1 

Time. 

Earnings. 

Time. 

Earnings. 

Hours. 

Hours. 

Hours. 

Hours. 

$95  02 

261 

$91  35 

250 

t— 

OO 

67 

268 

$93  80 

241 

$84  35 

27  15 

252 

25  20 

238 

23 

80 

267 

26  70 

232 

23  20 

45  67 

261 

45  67 

240 

42 

09 

268 

46  90 

232 

40  60 

40  95 

262 

39  37 

232 

34 

80 

257 

38  55 

230 

34  50 

70 

5  28 

235 

17 

63 

241 

18  07 

218 

16  38 

15  48 

238 

17  85 

221 

16 

61 

267 

20  02 

158 

11  85 

11  35 

246 

12  32 

174 

8 

72 

193 

9  65 

211 

10  55 

10  62 

241 

12  05 

221 

11 

08 

249 

12  45 

220 

11  00 

4  47 

250 

10  43 

219 

9 

13 

263 

10  96 

232 

9  66 

9  97 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  INTERNAL  AFFAIRS— STATISTICS.  Off.  Doc. 


STATISTICS  OF  INDIVIDUAL  TIME  AND  EARNINGS  FOR 
THE  CALENDAR  YEAR  1897,  IN  THE  MANUFACTURE  OF 
PAPER  BONES— Continued. 


(Note. — The  absence  of  time  means  contract  or  piece  work.  No  time  recorded.) 
MANUFACTURE  OF  PAPER  BOXES— Continued. 


Office 

No. 

Occupation. 

August. 

September. 

Time. 

Earnings. 

Time. 

Earnings. 

Hours.. 

Hours. 

1074 

Box  maker,  . 

252 

$88  20 

256 

$89  60 

1075 

Box  maker,  . 

251 

25  10 

252 

25  20 

1076 

Box  maker,  . ^ . 

225 

39  37 

255 

44  62 

1077 

Box  maker,  . 

242 

36  30 

236 

35  47 

1078 

Box  maker,  . 

246 

18  45 

248 

18  60 

1079 

Box  maker  (f), . 

240 

18  03 

238 

17  88 

1080 

Box  maker  (f), . .  ■ 

232 

11  62 

223 

11  15 

1081 

Box  maker  (f), . 

246 

12  30 

232 

11  62 

1082 

Box  maker  (f) . 

240 

10  02 

227 

9  48 

No.  9. 
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STATISTICS  OF  INDIVIDUAL  TIME  AND  EARNINGS  FOR 
THE  CALENDAR  YEAR  1897,  IN  THE  MANUFACTURE  OF 
PAPER  BOXES— Continued. 


(Note. — The  absence  of  time  means  contract  or  piece  work.  No  time  recorded.) 
MANUFACTURE  OF  PAPER  BOXES— Continued. 


October. 

November. 

December. 

Total 

time.  • 

Total 

earnings. 

Average 

daily 

wage. 

Time. 

Earnings. 

Time. 

Earnings. 

Time. 

Earnings. 

Hours. 

Hours. 

Hours. 

Days. 

310 

$100  00 

300 

$100  00 

310 

$100  00 

321 

$1,104  64 

$3  43 

260 

26  00 

250 

25  05 

249 

24  95 

301 

301  10 

1  00 

263 

46  02 

257 

45  06 

269 

47  16 

302 

528  82 

1  75 

256 

38  40 

250 

37  57 

267 

40  12 

293 

440  45 

1  50 

258 

19  35 

250 

18  78 

257 

19  27 

235 

176  71 

75 

250 

18  75 

193 

14  47 

184 

17  97 

253 

194  52 

77 

234 

15  21 

131 

8  55 

220 

14  33 

232 

124  80 

54 

254 

12  72 

223 

11  17 

243 

15  79 

260 

131  69 

50 

227 

'  9  46 

182 

7  58 

238 

9  91 

235 

97  95 

42 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  INTERNAL  AFFAIRS— STATISTICS.  Off.  Doc. 


STATISTICS  OF  INDIVIDUAL  TIME  AND  EARNINGS  FOR 
THE  CALENDAR  YEAR  1897,  IN  THE  MANUFACTURE  OF 
PAPER  BOXES— Continued. 

MANUFACTURE  OF  PAPER  BOXES— Continued. 


Office 

No. 

Occupation. 

Jan¬ 

uary. 

Feb- 

ruary. 

March. 

April. 

May. 

1083 

Box 

maker 

(f),  . 

$13 

12 

$16 

89 

$18  61 

$25 

41 

$18  80 

1084 

Box 

maker 

(f),  . 

5 

54 

6 

92 

8 

70 

10 

43 

9  23 

1085 

Box 

maker 

(f),  . 

20 

56 

30 

95 

44 

31 

48 

37 

28  37 

1086 

Box 

maker 

(f).  . 

9 

53 

5 

15 

11 

77 

17  09 

1087 

Box 

maker 

(f),  . 

15 

62 

16 

46 

20 

78 

26 

55 

20  23 

1088 

Box 

maker 

(f) . 

16 

62 

22 

25 

33 

88 

38 

84 

33  17 

1089 

Box 

maker 

(f),  . 

13 

51 

19 

22 

25 

07 

30 

03 

24  69 

1090 

Box 

maker 

(f),  . 

10 

43 

18 

23 

24 

05 

30 

83 

22  45 

1091 

Box 

maker 

(f),  . 

11 

88 

12 

65 

13 

84 

14 

46 

14  36 

1092 

Box 

maker 

(f),  . 

22 

24 

25 

10 

32 

65 

40 

40 

32  00 

1093 

Box 

maker 

(f),  . 

10 

42 

16 

95 

20 

17 

29 

94 

24  55 

1094 

Box 

maker 

(f),  . 

19 

98 

25 

31 

33 

49 

40 

50 

33  50 

No.  9. 
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STATISTICS  OF  INDIVIDUAL  TIME  AND  EARNINGS  FOR 
THE  CALENDAR  YEAR  1897,  IN  THE  MANUFACTURE  OF 
RARER  JiOXES — Continued. 


MANUFACTURE  OF  PAPER  BOXES— Continued. 


June. 

July. 

August. 

Septem¬ 

ber. 

October. 

Novem¬ 

ber. 

Decem¬ 

ber. 

Total 

earnings. 

Office 

No. 

$19 

76 

$19  98 

$21  45 

$— 

38 

$29 

20 

$27 

16 

$25 

09 

$260 

85 

1083 

11 

12 

9  23 

10 

46 

9 

62 

11 

17 

9 

87 

12 

55 

114 

84 

1084 

35 

85 

31  28 

35 

05 

36 

72 

35 

85 

31 

20 

36 

53 

415 

04 

1085 

21 

07 

18  23 

18 

98 

21 

92 

22 

30 

16 

49 

25 

17 

187 

70 

1086 

26 

49 

23  58 

19 

21 

29 

35 

27 

17 

23 

38 

27 

70 

276 

52 

1087 

37 

22 

35  38 

37 

37 

37 

06 

36 

76 

31 

64 

27 

50 

387 

69 

1088 

31 

42 

26  63 

12 

76 

28 

84 

28 

21 

21 

32 

19 

92 

281 

62 

1089 

31 

87 

22  81 

28 

30 

24 

99 

24 

18 

20 

18 

26 

18 

284 

50 

1090 

20 

86 

19  61 

21 

70 

22 

24 

22 

30 

18 

62 

23 

14 

215 

66 

1091 

31 

87 

27  96 

20 

98 

28 

74 

28 

25 

24 

88 

29 

74 

344 

81 

1092 

27 

89 

25  65 

21 

00 

27 

35 

27 

98 

25 

06 

29 

01 

285 

97 

1093 

31 

74 

23  80 

26 

08 

28 

84 

29 

86 

26 

04 

27 

61 

346 

75 

1094 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  INTERNAL  AFFAIRS— STATISTICS.  Off.  Doc. 


STATISTICS  OF  INDIVIDUAL  TIME  AND  EARNINGS  FOR 
THE  CALENDAR  YEAR  1897,  IN  THE  MANUFACTURE  OF 
PAPER. 


(Note. — The  absence  of  time  means  contract  or  piece  work.  No  time  recorded.) 

MANUFACTURE  OF  PAPER. 


Office 

No. 

Occupation. 

January. 

February. 

Mar. 

Time. 

Earnings. 

Time. 

Earnings. 

Time. 

Days. 

Days. 

Days. 

1095 

Engineer,  . 

24 

$59  40 

24 

$59  40 

25 

1096 

Engineer,  . 

23 

53  41 

24 

54  00 

25 

1097 

Engineer,  . 

23 

52  87 

23 

51  75 

25 

1098 

Engineer,  . 

22 

50  62 

22 

49  50 

26 

1099 

Engineer  helper,  . 

23 

23  00 

24 

24  00 

26 

1100 

Engineer  helper,  . 

24 

24  00 

19 

19  00 

25 

1101 

Engineer  helper,  . 

31 

31  00 

28 

28  00 

22 

1102 

Engineer  helper,  . 

22 

22  50 

22 

22  00 

25 

1103 

Engineer  helper,  . 

22 

22  50 

20 

20  50 

26 

1104 

Engineer  helper,  . 

23 

23  50 

24 

24  00 

25 

1105 

Engineer  helper,  . 

24 

24  50 

24 

24  00 

25 

1106 

Fireman,  . 

31 

48  82 

28 

44  10 

31 

1107 

Fireman,  . 

31 

48  82 

.  28 

44  10 

31 

1108 

Fireman,  . 

28 

37  80 

29 

39  15 

24 

1109 

Fireman,  . . . 

30 

40  50 

28 

37  80 

31 

1110 

Fireman  helper,  . 

26 

26  00 

22 

22  50 

29 

1111 

Fireman  helper,  . 

23 

23  50 

24 

24  00 

25 

1112 

Electrician  and  engineer . 

28 

37  80 

26 

35  10 

29 

1113 

Electrician  and  engineer,  .... 

29 

58  72 

26 

52  65 

°9 

1114 

Electrician  and  engineer . 

32 

50  40 

28 

44  10 

33 

1115 

Rag  room  foreman,  . 

26 

29  25 

24 

27  00 

27 

No.  9. 
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STATISTICS  OF  INDIVIDUAL 
THE  CALENDAR  YEAR  1897 
PAPER. 


TIME  AND  EARNINGS  FOR 
IN  THE  MANUFACTURE  OF 


(Note. — The  absence  of  time  means  contract  or  piece  work.  No  time  recorded.) 

MANUFACTURE  OF  PAPER. 


March. 

April. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Earnings. 

Time. 

Earnings. 

Time. 

Earnings. 

Time. 

Earnings. 

Time. 

Earnings. 

Days. 

Days. 

Days. 

Days. 

$61 

87 

23 

$58 

16 

25 

$61 

87 

25 

$61 

87 

24 

$60 

63 

56 

25 

23 

51 

73 

26 

58 

50 

26 

58 

50 

24 

54 

00 

56 

25 

?4 

55 

12 

23 

51 

75 

25 

56 

25 

26 

58 

50 

58 

60 

24 

55 

12 

26 

58 

50 

26 

58 

50 

25 

57 

37 

26 

00 

23 

23 

50 

26 

26 

00 

20 

20 

00 

24 

24 

00 

25 

00 

24 

24 

00 

25 

25 

00 

23 

23 

00 

24 

24 

50 

22 

00 

29 

29 

00 

31 

31 

00 

30 

30 

00 

31 

31 

00 

25 

50 

25 

25 

00 

26 

26 

00 

26 

26 

00 

25 

25 

50 

26 

50 

24 

24 

50 

24 

24 

00 

26 

26 

00 

25 

25 

50 

25 

00 

24 

24 

00 

23 

23 

00 

25 

25 

00 

26 

26 

00 

25 

00 

24 

24 

50 

18 

18 

00 

25 

25 

00 

26 

26 

00 

48 

82 

30 

47 

25 

31 

48 

82 

30 

47 

25 

31 

48 

82 

48 

82 

30 

47 

25 

31 

48 

82 

30 

47 

25 

31 

48 

82 

32 

74 

30 

40 

50 

31 

41 

85 

30 

40 

50 

31 

41 

85 

41 

85 

30 

40 

50 

31 

41 

85 

30 

40 

50 

31 

41 

85 

29 

50 

24 

24 

50 

27 

27 

00 

26 

26 

00 

26 

26 

00 

25 

00 

26 

26 

00 

23 

23 

00 

25 

25 

00 

26 

26 

00 

39 

15 

28 

37 

80 

28 

37 

80 

28 

37 

80 

28 

37 

80 

58 

72 

28 

56 

70 

28 

56 

70 

28 

56 

70 

29 

58 

72 

52 

76 

30 

47 

25 

31 

49 

61 

30 

47 

25 

31 

48 

82 

30 

37 

25 

28 

68 

25 

26 

12 

26 

29 

25 

26 

29 

25 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  INTERNAL  AFFAIRS— STATISTICS.  Off.  Doc. 


STATISTICS  OF  INDIVIDUAL  TIME  AND  EARNINGS  FOR 
THE  CALENDAR  YEAR  1897,  IN  THE  MANUFACTURE  OF 
PAPER — Continued. 


(Note. — The  absence  of  time  means  contract  or  piece  work.  No  time  recorded.) 
MANUFACTURE  OF  PAPER— Continued. 


Office 

No. 

Occupation. 

August. 

September. 

Time. 

Earnings. 

Time. 

Earnings. 

Days. 

Days. 

1095 

Engineer,  . 

26 

$64 

35 

24 

$60  63 

1096 

Engineer,  . 

26 

58 

50 

23 

51  75 

1097 

Engineer . 

25 

57 

37 

25 

56  25 

1098 

Engineer,  . 

26 

58 

50 

26 

58  50 

1099 

Engineer  helper,  . 

26 

26 

00 

23 

23  00 

1100 

Engineer  helper,  . 

26 

26 

00 

24 

24  50 

1101 

Engineer  helper,  . 

31 

31 

00 

25 

25  00 

1102 

Engineer  helper,  . 

24 

24 

00 

26 

26  00 

1103 

Engineer  helper,  . 

21 

21 

00 

26 

26  00 

1104 

Engineer  helper,  . 

24 

24 

50 

25 

25  00 

1105 

Engineer  helper,  . 

26 

26 

50 

21 

21  50 

1106 

Fireman,  . 

31 

48 

82 

30 

47  25 

1107 

Fireman,  . 

31 

48 

82 

29 

45  67 

1108 

Fireman,  . 

31 

42 

86 

30 

40  50 

1109 

Fireman,  . 

29 

39 

15 

30 

40  50 

1110 

Fireman  helper,  . 

27 

27 

75 

27 

27  00 

1111 

Fireman  helper,  . 

27 

27 

00 

24 

24  00 

1112 

Electrician  and  engineer, . 

28 

37 

80 

27 

36  45 

1113 

Electrician  and  engineer . 

29 

57 

82 

28 

56  70 

1114 

Electrician  and  engineer, . 

31 

48 

82 

30 

47  25 

1115 

Rag  room  foreman . 

26 

29 

25 

24 

27  00 

No.  y. 
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STATISTICS  OF  INDIVIDUAL 
TILE  CALENDAR  YEAR  1897 
PAPER— Continued. 


TIME  ANI)  EARNINGS  FOR 
IN  THE  MANUFACTURE  OF 


(Note. — The  absence  of  time  means  contract  or  piece  work.  No  time  recorded.) 
MANUFACTURE  OF  PAPER— Continued. 


October. 

November. 

December. 

Total 

Total 

Average 

daily 

wage. 

Time. 

Earnings. 

Time.  Earnings. 

1 

Time. 

Earnings. 

time. 

earnings. 

Days. 

26 

364  35 

Days. 

25  $61  87 

Days. 

25 

361  87 

Pays. 

297 

3736  27 

32  48 

26 

58  50 

25 

56  25 

26 

58  50 

297 

669  89 

2  25 

25 

56  25 

20 

45  00 

26 

58  50 

291 

655  86 

2  25 

26 

58  50 

18 

41  62 

26 

58  50 

295 

663  83 

2  25 

17 

17  00 

25 

25  00 

23 

23  00 

280 

280  50 

1  00 

24 

24  50 

25 

25  00 

24 

24  00 

288 

288  50 

1  00 

31 

31  00 

24 

24  00 

32 

32  00 

345 

345  00 

1  00 

26 

26  00 

26 

26  00 

27 

27  00 

301 

301  50 

1  00 

23 

23  00 

20 

20  50 

22 

22  00 

282 

282  00 

1  00 

26 

26  00 

21 

21  00 

24 

24  50 

291 

291  50 

1  00 

25 

25  00 

20 

20  00 

16 

16  50 

276 

276  50 

1  00 

31 

48  82 

30 

47  25 

31 

49  61 

365 

575  63 

1  57 

32 

50  40 

30 

47  25 

30 

48  03 

364 

574  05 

1  57 

32 

43  20 

32 

43  20 

31 

41  85 

359 

486  00 

1  35 

26 

35  10 

25 

33  75 

31 

41  85 

352 

475  20 

1  35 

26 

26  50 

26 

26  25 

27 

27  00 

316 

316  00 

1  00 

27 

27  00 

21 

21  00 

27 

27  00 

298 

298  50 

1  00 

29 

39  15 

27 

36  45 

28 

37  80 

334 

450  90 

1  35 

28 

56  70 

27 

54  67 

30 

60  75 

339 

685  55 

2  02 

31 

48  82 

31 

48  82 

31 

48  82 

370 

582  72 

1  57 

26 

29  25 

25 

28  12 

27 

30  37 

307 

343  91 

1  12 
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STATISTICS  OF  INDIVIDUAL  TIME  AND  EARNINGS  FOR 
THE  CALENDAR  YEAR  1897,  IN  THE  MANUFACTURE  OF 
PAPER — Continued. 


(  Note. — The  absence  of  time  means  contract  or  piece  work.  No  time  recorded.) 
MANUFACTURE  OF  PAPER— Continued. 


Office 

No. 

Occupation. 

January. 

February. 

Mar. 

Time. 

Earnings. 

Time. 

Earnings. 

Time. 

Days. 

Days. 

Days. 

1116 

Machine  tender,  . 

23 

?52  87 

22 

?60'  62 

26 

1117 

Machine  tender,  . 

22 

45  56 

21 

42  52 

25 

1118 

Machine  tender,  . 

24 

54  00 

24 

53  99 

26 

1119 

Machine  tender,  . 

24 

55  12 

24 

54  00 

25 

U20 

Machine  helper,  . 

22 

25  32 

21 

23  62 

26 

1121 

Machine  helper,  . 

23 

26  44 

22 

25  32 

25 

1122 

Machine  helper,  boy,  . 

24 

22  57 

24 

22  00 

27 

1124 

Machine  helper,  . 

24 

27  00 

24 

27  00 

24 

1125 

Calender  tender, . 

25 

45  00 

24 

43  20 

26 

1126 

Calender  tender, . 

22 

30  37 

23 

31  05 

27 

1127 

Sealer  (boy),  . 

21 

16  13 

24 

18  00 

27 

1128 

Sealer,  . 

2 

2  25 

23 

26  43 

27 

1129 

Loft  foreman,  . 

26 

46  80 

24 

42  50 

27 

1129 

Loft  foreman . 

28 

44  89 

26 

40  95 

29 

1130 

Loft  hand,  . 

24 

25  62 

24 

27  57 

25 

1131 

Loft  hand,  . 

24 

25  20 

22 

23  09 

27 

1132 

Loft  hand,  . 

27 

30  37 

25 

28  68 

28 

1133 

Loft  hand,  . 

24 

27  00 

16 

18  00 

26 

1134 

Loft  hand,  . 

25 

28  12 

24 

27  00 

27 

1135 

Loft  hand,  . 

26 

29  25 

26 

29  82 

27 

1136 

Foreman,  finishing  room,  .... 

26 

76  05 

24 

70  20 

27 

1137 

Plateman,  . 

21 

23  62 

24 

27  00 

25 

1138 

Plateman,  . 

23 

26  44 

24 

27  00 

27 

1139 

Platerman . 

16 

18  00 

19 

21  93 

27 
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STATISTICS  OF  INDIVIDUAL  TIME  AND  EARNINGS  FOR 
THE  CALENDAR  YEAR  1897,  IN  THE  MANUFACTURE  OF 
PAPER — Continued. 


(Note. — The  absence  of  time  means  contract  or  piece  work.  No  time  recorded.) 
MANUFACTURE  OF  PAPER— Continued. 


March. 

' 

April. 

May. 

1 

June. 

July. 

Earnings. 

Time. 

Earnings. 

Time.j 

i 

Earnings. 

Time. 

Earnings. 

Time. 

Earnings. 

Days. 

Days. 

Days. 

Days. 

$58 

50 

25 

$56 

25 

23 

$51 

75 

26 

$58 

50 

26 

$58 

50 

51 

13 

24 

48 

60 

26 

52 

65 

26 

52 

65 

25 

61 

63 

58 

50 

23 

52 

87 

26 

58 

50 

26 

58 

50 

24 

54 

00 

56 

25 

23 

52 

87 

26 

59 

62 

26 

58 

50 

24 

55 

12 

29 

25 

24 

27 

00 

26 

29 

25 

27 

30 

93 

25 

28 

69 

28 

12 

24 

27 

56 

23 

25 

87 

23 

25 

87 

26 

29 

25 

24 

37 

24 

22 

00 

26 

24 

82 

26 

24 

25 

24 

22 

57 

27 

00 

23 

25 

89 

27 

30 

38 

26 

29 

25 

24 

27 

00 

47 

70 

25 

45 

00 

25 

45 

00 

26 

47 

70 

25 

46 

35 

36 

45 

25 

34 

42 

25 

33 

75 

26 

35 

10 

26 

35 

10 

20 

25 

25 

19 

12 

25 

41 

85 

26 

19 

50 

26 

19 

50 

30 

37 

26 

29 

25 

27 

30 

93 

26 

29 

81 

25 

28 

69 

48 

60 

24 

44 

10 

28 

51 

30 

24 

44 

10 

26 

46 

80 

45 

67 

26 

41 

73 

27 

43 

31 

27 

43 

70 

28 

44 

89 

28 

69 

21 

24 

18 

26 

29 

82 

25 

28 

68 

25 

28 

12 

28 

35 

25 

26 

77 

25 

26 

25 

26 

27 

30 

26 

27 

30 

31 

50 

26 

29 

81 

25 

28 

68 

28 

32 

35 

28 

32 

07 

29 

25 

24 

27 

00 

26 

29 

25 

25 

28 

12 

25 

28 

12 

30 

37 

25 

28 

68 

25 

28 

68 

27 

30 

93 

26 

29 

25 

30 

94 

24 

27 

56 

30 

33 

75 

27 

30 

37 

27 

30 

94 

78 

97 

25 

74 

58 

25 

73 

12 

26 

76 

05 

26 

76 

05 

28 

12 

7 

7 

87 

6 

6 

75 

26 

29 

25 

25 

28 

12 

30 

37 

25 

28 

68 

25 

28 

12 

26 

29 

25 

26 

29 

25 

30 

37 

25 

28 

12 

25 

28 

12 

26 

29 

25 

26 

29 

25 
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STATISTICS  OF  INDIVIDUAL  TIME  AND  EARNINGS  FOR 
THE  CALENDAR  YEAR  1897,  IN  THE  MANUFACTURE  OF 
PAPER— Continued. 

(Note. — The  absence  of  time  means  contract  or  piece  work.  No  time  recorded.) 
MANUFACTURE  OF  PAPER— Continued. 


Office 

No. 

Occupation. 

August. 

September. 

Time. 

Earnings. 

Time. 

Earnings. 

Days. 

Days. 

1116 

Machine  tender,  . 

26 

?58  50 

25 

?57  37 

1117 

Machine  tender,  . 

26 

52  65 

26 

52  65 

1118 

Machine  tender,  . 

26 

58  50 

25 

56  25 

1119 

Machine  tender,  . 

26 

58  50 

23 

52  87 

1120 

Machine  helper,  . 

26 

29  25 

26 

29  25 

1121 

Machine  helper,  . 

26 

29  25 

24 

27  00 

1122 

Machine  helper  (bov),  . 

26 

24  25 

23 

21  44 

1123 

Machine  helper,  . 

26 

29  25 

25 

28  12 

1124 

Calender  tender,  . . 

25 

45  90 

25 

45  00 

1125 

Calender  tender,  . 

26 

35  10 

24 

32  40 

1126 

Sealer  (boy), . 

26 

19  50 

23 

17  25 

1127 

Sealer,  . 

26 

29  25 

22 

24  75 

1128 

Loft  foreman,  . 

27 

48  60 

24 

44  80 

1129 

Loft  foreman,  . 

28 

44  10 

28 

44  10 

1130 

Loft  hand,  . 

26 

29  82 

26 

29  25 

1131 

Loft  hand,  . 

26 

27  30 

25 

26  25 

1132 

Loft  hand,  . 

27 

30  37 

26 

30  10 

1133 

Loft  hand,  . 

26 

29  25 

24 

27  57 

1134 

Loft  hand,  . 

26 

29  25 

25 

28  99 

1135 

Loft  hand,  . 

27 

30  94 

27 

30  94 

1136 

Foreman  finishing  room . 

26 

76 '05 

24 

70  20 

1137 

Plateman,  . 

26 

29  25 

24 

27  00 

1138 

Plateman,  . 

26 

29  25 

23 

25  88 

1139 

Platerman . 

26 

29  25 

24 

27  00 

No.  9. 
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STATISTICS  OF  INDIVIDUAL 
TILE  CALENDAR  YEAR  1897, 
PA  PER — Continued. 


TIME  AND  EARNINGS  FOR 
TN  THE  MANUFACTURE  OF 


(Note.— The  absence  of  time  means  contract  or  piece  work.  No  time  recorded.) 


MANUFACTURE  OF  PAPER— Continued. 


October. 

November. 

December. 

Total 

time. 

Total 

earnings. 

Average 

daily 

wage. 

Time. 

Earnings. 

Time. 

Earnings. 

Time. 

Earnings. 

Days. 

Days. 

Days. 

Days. 

26 

$59 

20 

21 

$24 

18 

27 

$60 

75 

298 

$656 

99 

$2 

20 

25 

50 

62' 

18 

37 

46 

26 

52 

65 

291 

600 

77 

2 

06 

26 

58 

50 

25 

56 

25 

26 

58 

50 

301 

678 

36 

2 

25 

25 

56 

25 

25 

56 

25 

25 

56 

25 

298 

671 

60 

2 

25 

25 

28 

12 

21 

24 

18 

16 

16 

50 

287 

321 

36 

1 

12 

26 

30 

95 

20 

22 

50 

26 

29 

25 

290 

327 

38 

1 

13 

25 

23 

12 

25 

23 

12 

25 

23 

12 

301 

277 

63 

92 

26 

29 

25 

25 

28 

12 

26 

29 

25 

300 

337 

51 

1 

13 

26 

46 

80 

19 

35 

35 

26 

46 

80 

300 

539 

80 

1 

80 

26 

35 

10 

24 

32 

40 

26 

35 

10 

301 

406 

34 

1 

35 

26 

19 

50 

24 

18 

00 

26 

19 

50 

300 

248 

10 

83 

28 

31 

50 

22 

24 

75 

16 

18 

00 

272 

305 

98 

1 

12 

27 

48 

60 

27 

48 

60 

23 

41 

40 

309 

556 

20 

1 

80 

29 

45 

67 

25 

39 

76 

28 

45 

28 

333 

524 

05 

1 

57 

26 

29 

25 

26 

29 

25 

26 

29 

82 

303 

340 

07 

1 

12 

26 

27 

30 

19 

20 

47 

26 

27 

30 

298 

312 

88 

1 

05 

29 

32 

62 

24 

27 

00 

26 

30 

10 

323 

363 

65 

1 

13 

26 

29 

25 

25 

28 

12 

8 

9 

00 

■  275 

309 

93 

1 

12 

26 

29 

25 

25 

28 

40 

26 

29 

82 

310 

348 

74 

1 

13 

27 

30 

94 

27 

30 

94 

27 

30 

94 

326 

367 

33 

1 

12 

26 

76 

05 

24 

70 

20 

26 

76 

05 

305 

893 

57 

2 

92 

26 

29 

25 

21 

23 

62 

26 

29 

25 

257 

289 

10 

i 

13 

26 

29 

25 

26 

29 

81 

37 

42 

19 

316 

355 

49 

i 

12 

26 

29 

25 

24 

27 

00 

25 

28 

69 

290 

326 

23 

i 

13 
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STATISTICS  OF  INDIVIDUAL  TIME  AND  EARNINGS  FOR 
TEE  CALENDAR  YEAR  1897,  IN  THE  MANUFACTURE  OF 
PAPER — Continued. 


(Note. — The  absence  of  time  means  contract  or  piece  work.  No  time  recorded.) 
MANUFACTURE  OF  PAPER— Continued. 


Office 

No. 

Occupation. 

January. 

February. 

Mar. 

Time. 

Earnings. 

Time. 

Earnings. 

Time. 

Days. 

Days. 

Days. 

1140 

Plater,  . 

24 

$27  00 

24 

$27  00 

26 

1141 

Plater  helper  (boy),  . 

25 

19  13 

24 

18  37 

27 

1142 

Ruler  feeder  (f) . 

26 

17  55 

24 

16  53 

27 

1143 

Ruler  feeder  (f), . 

26 

17  89 

24 

16  20 

25 

1144 

Ruler  feeder  (f), . 

7 

5  07 

24 

.16  20 

25 

1145 

Ruler,  . 

26 

58  50 

24 

55  12 

27 

1146 

Ruler  (f),  . 

20 

13  83 

19 

12  82 

24 

1147 

Ruler  (f),  . 

18 

12  15 

14 

9  45 

23 

1148 

Ruler  (f),  . 

18 

13  88 

18 

16  20 

24 

1149 

Ruler,  . 

21 

38  70 

20 

36  00 

24 

1150 

Plater  girl,  . 

20 

12  30 

24 

14  40 

26 

1151 

Plater  girl,  . 

20 

12  30 

24 

14  40 

19 

1152 

Plater  girl,  . 

20 

12  30 

24 

14  40 

19 

1153 

Plater  girl . 

20 

12  30 

23 

13  80 

25 

1154 

Rag  sorter  (f),  . 

26 

15  60 

23 

14  10 

25 

1155 

Rag  sorter  (f),  . 

25 

15  30 

24 

14  40 

25 

1156 

Plate  girl,  . . . . 

26 

15  60 

23 

13  80 

26 

1157 

Plater  girl,  . 

25 

15  00 

24 

14  40 

26 

1158 

Plater  girl,  . 

25 

15  45 

23 

14  25 

27 

1159 

Plater  girl . 

25 

15  00 

24 

14  4  0 

27 

1160 

Plater  girl,  . . . . 

25 

15  00 

23 

13  80 

26 

1161 

Trimmer,  . 

21 

24  19 

23 

25  38 

24 

1162 

Trimmer,  . 

26 

29  25 

24 

27  57 

27 

1163 

Trimmer . 

23 

36  22 

23 

36  22 

27 
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STATISTICS  OF  INDIVIDUAL  TIME  AND  EARNINGS  I  OK 
TTIE  CALENDAR  YEAR  1897,  IN  THE  MANUFACTURE  OF 
PAPE  R — Con  t  limed. 

,  N0te —The  absence  of  time  means  contract  or  piece  work.  No  time  recorded.) 
MANUFACTURE  OF  PAPER— Continued. 


March. 

April. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Earnings. 

Time. 

Earnings. 

Time. 

Earnings.  Time 

1 

Earnings. 

TimeJ  Earnings. 

1 

Days. 

Days. 

Days. 

Days. 

$29  82 

21 

$24  18 

24 

$27  57 

26 

$29  25 

26 

$29  25 

20  25 

25 

19  12 

25 

18  75 

26 

19  50 

26 

19  50 

18  22 

25 

17  21 

25 

16  87 

25 

16  88 

26 

17  55 

17  21 

25 

16  87 

25 

16  87 

24 

16  20 

20 

13  50 

17  21 

21 

14  68 

26 

17  95 

26 

17  55 

27 

17  82 

60  75 

25 

57  37 

25 

56  25 

25 

56  25 

26 

58  50 

16  20 

24 

16  20 

25 

16  87 

26 

17  55 

10 

6  75 

15  52 

24 

16  20 

24 

16  20 

26 

17  55 

10 

6  75 

18  00 

23 

17  25 

25 

18  75 

25 

18  75 

10 

7  51 

43  20 

24 

44  10 

25 

45  00 

26 

46  80 

10 

17  75 

15  60 

23 

13  80 

14 

8  40 

26 

15  60 

25 

15  00 

11  70 

22 

13  20 

25 

15  00 

26 

15  60 

24 

14  40 

11  70 

22 

13  20 

25 

15  00 

26 

15  60 

26 

15  60 

15  30 

22 

13  50 

25 

15  00 

22 

13  35 

26 

15  60 

15  30 

19 

11  40 

25 

15  00 

26 

15  60 

24 

14  40 

15  30 

20 

12  30 

23 

14  10 

26 

15  60 

26 

15  60 

15  60 

25 

15  15 

25 

15  00 

26 

15  60 

21 

12  60 

15  90 

25 

15  30 

25 

15  00 

26 

15  60 

25 

15  00 

16  20 

24 

14  70 

25 

15  00 

24 

14  70 

26 

15  60 

16  20 

24 

14  70 

23 

13  80 

24 

14  85 

23 

14  25 

15  90 

25 

15  30 

24 

14  85 

25 

15  45 

17 

10  50 

27  20 

23 

26  43 

22 

24  75 

25 

28  12 

19 

21  37 

30  27 

22 

25  32 

25 

28  12 

26 

29  25 

26 

29  25 

42  52 

25 

40  16 

25 

39  37 

26 

40  95 

26 

40  95 

34 
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STATISTICS  OF  INDIVIDUAL  TIME  AND  EARNINGS  FOR 
THE  CALENDAR  YEAR  1897,  IN  THE  MANUFACTURE  OF 
PAPER — Continued. 

(Note. — The  absence  of  time  means  contract  or  piece  work.  No  time  recorded.) 
MANUFACTURE  OF  PAPER— Continued. 


Office 

No. 

Occupation. 

August. 

September. 

Time. 

Earnings. 

Time. 

Earnings. 

Days. 

Days. 

1140 

Platerman,  . . 

23 

$26 

44 

25 

$28  69 

1141 

Plater  helper  (boy),  . 

24 

18 

00 

.  25 

18  75 

1142 

Ruler  feeder  (f),  . . . 

26 

17 

55 

20 

13  50 

1143 

Ruler  feeder  (f),  . 

24 

16 

54 

25 

16  87 

1144 

Ruler  feeder  (f) . 

30 

20 

25 

30 

20  38 

1145 

Ruler,  . 

24 

54 

00 

25 

56  25 

1146 

Ruler  (f),  . 

25 

16 

87 

24 

16  20 

1147 

Ruler  (f),  . 

21 

14 

17 

24 

16  20 

1148 

Ruler  (f),  . 

25 

18 

75 

24 

18  00 

1149 

Ruler,  . 

24 

43 

20 

24 

43  20 

1150 

Plater  girl . 

26 

15 

60 

24 

14  40 

1151 

Plater  girl,  . 

26 

15 

60 

19 

11  55 

1152 

Plater  girl ,  . 

15 

9 

00 

24 

14  40 

1153 

Plater  girl,  . 

26 

15 

00 

24 

14  40 

1154 

Rag  sorter  (f),  . 

26 

15 

60 

24 

14  40 

1155 

Rag  sorter  (f),  . . 

24 

14 

40 

24 

14  40 

1156 

Plater  girl  (f) . 

25 

15 

00 

25 

15  00 

1157 

Plater  girl,  . 

25 

15 

00 

24 

14  40 

1158 

Plater  girl,  . 

14 

8 

40 

25 

15  00 

1159 

Plater  girl,  . 

25 

15 

00 

25 

15  00 

1160 

Plater  girl,  . 

5 

3 

00 

24 

14  40 

1161 

Trimmer,  . 

23 

24 

87 

24 

27  00 

1162 

Trimmer,  . 

26 

29 

25 

25 

28  12 

1163 

Trimmer . 

26 

40 

95 

24 

37  80 

No.  9. 
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STATISTICS  OF  INDIVIDUAL 
THE  CALENDAR  YEAR  1897, 
PAPER— Continued. 


TIME  AND  EARNINGS  FOR 
IN  THE  MANUFACTURE  OF 


(Note. — The  absence  of  time  means  contract  or  piece  work.  No  time  recorded.) 
MANUFACTURE  OF  PAPER— Continued. 


October. 

November 

December. 

Total 

Total 

Average 

daily 

wage. 

Time. 

Earnings. 

1 

Time. 

Earnings. 

Time. 

Earnings. 

time. 

earnings. 

Days. 

Days. 

Days. 

Days. 

?6 

$29  25 

24 

$27 

00 

24 

$27 

00 

295 

$332  45 

$1  12 

25 

19  12 

24 

18 

38 

25 

18 

75 

303 

227  62 

75 

26 

17  55 

12 

8 

10 

18 

12 

48 

281 

189  99 

67 

26 

17  55 

23 

15 

70 

18 

12 

48 

287 

193  88 

68 

26 

17  55 

25 

16 

87 

30 

20 

79 

300 

202  32 

67 

26 

58  50 

23 

52 

87 

19 

43 

87 

297 

668  23 

2  25 

25 

17  21 

24 

16 

20 

13 

8 

77 

260 

175  47 

67 

23 

15  86 

24 

16 

20 

13 

8 

77 

244 

165  02 

67 

24 

18  38 

24 

18 

00 

12 

9 

00 

253 

192  47 

76 

25 

45  90 

24 

43 

20 

13 

23 

40 

261 

470  45 

1  80 

26 

15  60 

24 

14 

40 

26 

15 

60 

284 

170  70 

60 

26 

15  60 

24 

14 

40 

26 

15 

60 

282 

169  35 

60 

26 

15  60 

24 

14 

40 

26 

15 

60 

278 

166  80 

60 

26 

15  60 

24 

14 

40 

26 

15 

60 

290 

174  45 

60 

23 

14  10 

15 

9 

00 

16 

9 

60 

273 

164  10 

60 

23 

13  80 

15 

9 

00 

6 

3 

60 

263 

157  80 

60 

26 

15  60 

24 

14 

70 

26 

15 

60 

298 

179  25 

60 

25 

15  30 

25 

15 

00 

26 

15 

60 

302 

181  50 

60 

26 

15  60 

24 

14 

85 

26 

15 

60 

292 

175  35 

60 

25 

15  00 

25 

15 

30 

18 

10 

80 

290 

174  30 

60 

26 

15  60 

24 

14 

40 

21 

12 

60 

268 

160  80 

60 

13 

14  62 

218 

243  93 

1  12 

26 

29  25 

25 

28 

12 

25 

28 

69 

304 

342  46 

1  12 

26 

40  95 

34-9-97 

24 

37 

80 

26 

40 

95 

301 

474  84 

1  57 

530 


DEPARTMENT  OF  INTERNAL  AFFAIRS— STATISTICS.  Off.  Doc. 


STATISTICS  OF  INDIVIDUAL  TIME  AND  EARNINGS  FOR 
THE  CALENDAR  YEAR  1897,  IN  THE  MANUFACTURE  OF 
PAPER — Continued. 


(Note. — The  absence  of  time  means  contract  or  piece  work.  No  time  recorded.) 
MANUFACTURE  OF  PAPER— Continued. 


Office 

No. 

Occupation. 

January. 

February. 

Mar. 

Time. 

Earnings. 

Time. 

Earnings. 

Time. 

Days. 

Days. 

Days. 

1164 

Trimmer,  . 

26 

$29  25 

24 

$32  40 

27 

1165 

Sizemaker,  . 

25 

63  12 

24 

59  40 

27 

1166 

Sizemaker,  . 

31 

34  87 

26 

29  25 

32 

1167 

Stamper  (f), . 

21 

18  90 

19 

17  10 

27 

1168 

Tablet  maker,  . 

27 

27  00 

24 

24  00 

27 

1169 

Inspector,  . 

26 

29  25 

24 

27  00 

27 

1170 

Inspector  (f),  . 

21 

12  90 

23 

14  10 

26 

1171 

Inspector  (f),  . 

22 

13  50 

23 

13  80 

26 

1172 

Inspector  (f),  . 

23 

13  80 

23 

13  80 

26 

1173 

Inspector  (f),  . 

24 

14  40 

23 

13  80 

25 

1174 

Inspector  (f),  . 

23 

13  80 

23 

13  80 

25 

1175 

Inspector  (f),  . 

23 

13  80 

21 

12  60 

26 

1176 

Inspector,  . 

22 

25  32 

23 

25  88 

27 

1177 

Inspector  (f),  . 

24 

16  20 

19 

12  82 

26 

1178 

Wiper,  . 

25 

26  25 

24 

25  20 

25 

1179 

Carpenter,  . 

26 

29  82 

24 

27  00 

27 

1180 

Carpenter,  . . . . . 

26 

29  25 

24 

27  57 

27 

1181 

Packer, . 

28 

31  50 

23 

25  93 

27 

1182 

Millwright,  . 

26 

64  35 

24 

59  40 

27 

1183 

Millwright,  . . 

28 

56  22 

29 

61  25 

31 

1184 

Blacksmith,  . 

27 

30  37 

24 

27  00 

28 

No.  9. 
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STATISTICS  OF  INDIVIDUAL 
TIIK  CALENDAR  YEAR  1897, 
RARER — Continued. 


TIME  AND  EARNINGS  FOR 
IN  THE  MANUFACTURE  OF 


(Note. — The  absence  of  time  means  contract  or  piece  work.  No  time  recorded.) 
MANUFACTURE  OF  PAPER— Continued. 


March. 

April. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Earnings. 

Time. 

Earnings. 

Time. 

Earnings. 

Time. 

Earnings. 

Time. 

Earnings. 

Days. 

Days. 

Days. 

Days. 

$41 

25 

25 

$38 

25 

25 

$37 

50 

26 

$39 

75 

26 

$39 

00 

1)6 

82 

26 

64 

35 

25 

61 

87 

26 

64 

35 

26 

64 

35 

36 

47 

30 

33 

75 

31 

34 

87 

30 

33 

75 

31 

34 

88 

24 

30 

25 

23 

95 

25 

22 

50 

26 

23 

40 

18 

16 

20 

27 

50 

25 

25 

50 

25 

25 

50 

26 

26 

50 

26 

26 

00 

30 

37 

25 

28 

68 

25 

28 

12 

26 

29 

81 

26 

29 

25 

15 

60 

24 

14 

40 

25 

15 

00 

26 

15 

60 

24 

14 

70 

15 

60 

22 

13 

50 

23 

13 

95 

25 

15 

00 

24 

14 

40 

15 

60 

24 

14 

40 

25 

15 

00 

26 

15 

60 

23 

13 

95 

15 

30 

24 

14 

70 

25 

15 

00 

26 

15 

60 

25 

15 

00 

15 

00 

21 

12 

74 

21 

12 

60 

26 

15 

60 

24 

14 

40 

15 

60 

25 

15 

00 

25 

15 

00 

26 

15 

60 

24 

14 

40 

30 

37 

24 

27 

56 

25 

28 

12 

26 

29 

25 

26 

29 

25 

17 

55 

25 

16 

87 

25 

16 

87 

26 

17 

55 

24 

16 

20 

26 

25 

23 

24 

68 

24 

25 

72 

26 

27 

31 

26 

27 

31 

30 

65 

26 

29 

25 

25 

28 

12 

26 

29 

25 

27 

30 

94 

31 

22 

25 

32 

12 

25 

28 

40 

26 

29 

25 

25 

32 

12 

30 

94 

26 

29 

25 

26 

29 

82 

28 

32 

07 

26 

29 

25 

66 

82 

26 

64 

35 

25 

61 

87 

26 

64 

35 

26 

64 

35 

63 

78 

30 

61 

76 

29 

59 

23 

29 

58 

22 

27 

56 

19 

31 

78 

27 

30 

37 

25 

28 

12 

27 

30 

65 

26 

29 

25 

532 


DEPARTMENT  OF  INTERNAL  AFFAIRS — STATISTICS.  Off.  Doc. 


STATISTICS  OF  INDIVIDUAL  TIME  AND  EARNINGS  FOR 
THE  CALENDAR  YEAR  1S97,  IN  THE  MANUFACTURE  OF 
PAPER — Continued. 


(Note. — The  absence  of  time  means  contract  or  piece  work.  No  time  recorded.) 
MANUFACTURE  OF  PAPER— Continued. 


•  1 

August. 

September. 

Office 

Occupation. 

• 

No. 

Time.  Earnings. 

Time. 

Earnings. 

Days. 

Days. 

1164 

Trimmer,  . 

.  25 

$37  50 

25 

$38 

25 

1165 

Sizemaker,  . 

.  26 

64  35 

25 

61 

87 

1166 

Sizemaker,  . 

.  31 

34  87 

30 

33 

75 

1167 

Stamper  (f),  . 

.  26 

23  40 

24 

21 

60 

1168 

Tablet  maker,  . 

.  26 

26  50 

25 

25 

50 

1169 

Inspector,  . 

.  26 

29  25 

24 

27 

57 

1170 

Inspector  (f),  . 

.  26 

15  60 

16 

9 

90 

1171 

Inspector  (f),  . 

.  26 

15  60 

22 

13 

20 

1172 

Inspector  (f),  . . 

.  26 

15  60 

22 

13 

20 

1173 

Inspector  (f),  . 

.  24 

14  40 

24 

14 

40 

1174 

Inspector  (f),  . 

.  19 

11  70 

24 

14 

40 

1175 

Inspector  (f),  . 

.  26 

15  60 

24 

14 

40 

1176 

Inspector,  . 

.  26 

29  25 

24 

27 

00 

1177 

Inspector  (f),  . 

.  26 

16  20 

24 

16 

20 

1178 

Wiper,  . 

.  26 

27  30 

25 

26 

25 

1179 

Carpenter,  . 

.  26 

29  25 

28 

31 

50 

1180 

Carpenter,  . 

.  25 

28  40 

11 

12 

93 

1181 

Packer,  . 

.  28 

31  50 

26 

29 

23 

1182' 

Millwright,  . 

.  26 

64  35 

25 

61 

87 

1183 

Millwright,  . 

.  31 

61  25 

19 

38 

98 

1184 

Blacksmith . 

.  26 

29  82 

27 

30 

94 

No.  9. 
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STATISTICS  OF  INDIVIDUAL  TIME  AND  EARNINGS  FOR 
THE  CALENDAR  YEAR  1897,  IN  THE  MANUFACTURE  OF 
PAPER — Continued. 

(Note. — The  absence  of  time  means  contract  or  piece  work.  No  time  recorded.) 
MANUFACTURE  OF  PAPER— Continued. 


October. 

November. 

December. 

Total 

time. 

lotal 

earnings. 

Average 

daily 

wage. 

1 

Time.) 

i 

1 

Earnings. 

Time.j  Earnings 

1  1 

Time. 

Earnings. 

Days. 

Days. 

Days. 

Days. 

27 

O 

CO 

ee- 

94 

31 

$46 

50 

27 

$40 

50 

316 

$451 

09 

$1 

42 

26 

64 

35 

25 

61 

87 

26 

64 

35 

307 

761 

05 

2 

47 

31 

34 

87 

25 

28 

12 

37 

42 

19 

366 

411 

64 

1 

12 

26 

23 

40 

24 

21 

60 

26 

23 

40 

287 

259 

75 

90 

27 

27 

00 

31 

31 

00 

29 

29 

00 

321 

321 

00 

1 

00 

26 

29 

25 

30 

34 

31 

27 

30 

37 

314 

353 

23 

1 

12 

26 

15 

60 

8 

4 

80 

247 

148 

20 

60 

24 

14 

85 

22 

13 

50 

23 

14 

10 

285 

171 

00 

60 

26 

15 

60 

23 

13 

80 

25 

15 

00 

292 

175 

35 

60 

26 

15 

60 

25 

15 

00 

26 

15 

60 

298 

178 

80 

60 

22 

13 

20 

25 

15 

00 

26 

15 

60 

279 

167 

84 

60 

26 

15 

60 

25 

15 

00 

26 

15 

60 

297 

178 

20 

60 

26 

29 

25 

24 

27 

00 

26 

29 

25 

300 

337 

50 

1 

12 

26 

17 

55 

25 

16 

87 

26 

17 

55 

296 

199 

78 

67 

24 

25 

20 

27 

28 

35 

26 

28 

08 

303 

317 

90 

1 

05 

26 

29 

25 

23 

26 

43 

27 

30 

37 

312 

351 

83 

1 

12 

7 

7 

87 

26 

29 

25 

249 

288 

38 

1 

16 

27 

30 

94 

31 

35 

43 

31 

34 

87 

330 

370 

73 

1 

12 

26 

64 

35 

25 

61 

87 

26 

64 

35 

308 

762 

28 

2 

47 

26 

52 

65 

31 

63 

78 

28 

58 

21 

342 

691 

52 

2 

02 

26 

29 

25 

27 

30 

94 

26 

29 

25 

317 

357 

74 

1 

12 

534 


DEPARTMENT  OF  INTERNAL  AFFAIRS— STATISTICS.  Off.  Doc. 


STATISTICS  OF  INDIVIDUAL  TIME  AND  EARNINGS  FOR 
THE  CALENDAR  YEAR  1897,  IN  THE  MANUFACTURE  OF 
PAPER— Continued. 

MANUFACTURE  OF  PAPER— Continued. 


Office 

No. 

Occupation. 

Jan¬ 

uary. 

Feb¬ 

ruary. 

March. 

April. 

May. 

1185 

Calender  feeder  (f),  . 

$17 

68 

oo 

r-H 

e/sv- 

41 

$19 

38 

$24 

50 

$18  78 

1186 

Calender  feeder  (f),  . 

20 

34 

20 

94 

18 

27 

23 

91 

23 

69 

1187 

Calender  feeder  (f),  . 

18 

71 

20 

56 

20 

05 

24 

35 

24 

06 

1188 

Calender  feeder  (f),  . 

19 

75 

19 

60 

19 

03 

24 

95 

24 

06 

1189 

Calender  feeder  (f),  . 

19 

75 

18 

57 

21 

01 

24 

50 

23 

46 

1190 

Rag  assorter  (f),  . 

7 

72 

9 

00 

11 

17 

10 

70 

9 

55 

1191 

Rag  assorter  (f),  . 

9 

87 

9 

76 

11 

98 

11 

11 

11 

66 

1192 

Rag  assorter  (f),  . 

15 

43 

15 

12 

18 

68 

18 

31 

19 

16 

1193 

Rag  assorter  (f),  . 

16 

67 

16 

92 

19 

06 

19 

78 

19 

22 

1194 

Rag  assorter  (f) . 

13 

24 

12 

46 

14 

16 

16 

12 

15 

04 

1195 

Rag  assorter  (f),  . 

13 

17 

13 

52 

17 

75 

14 

81 

16 

66 

1196 

Rag  assorter  (f),  . 

11 

80 

10 

46 

13 

65 

14 

44 

14 

89 

1197 

Rag  assorter  (f),  . 

11 

27 

11 

59 

13 

38 

11 

25 

12 

44 

1198 

Rag  assorter  (f),  . 

12 

27 

10 

48 

15 

17 

14 

29 

13 

93 

1199 

Rag  assorter  (f),  . 

10 

99 

9 

92 

12 

96 

13 

24 

12 

99 

1200 

Rag  assorter  (f),  . 

9 

91 

10 

00 

11 

02 

10 

34 

11 

65 

1201 

Rag  assorter  (f),  . 

9 

25 

9 

51 

11 

83 

10 

67 

10 

84 

1202 

Rag  assorter  (f),  . 

10 

57 

9 

86- 

12 

31 

12 

11 

13 

06 

1203 

Calender  (f),  . 

22 

80 

23 

91 

21 

09 

21 

38 

21 

23 

1204 

Calender  (f),  . 

26 

06 

24 

06 

26 

66 

24 

28 

24 

88 

1205 

Calender  (f),  . 

22 

43 

24 

06 

22 

95 

21 

32. 

24 

88 

1206 

Calender  (f),  . 

22 

87 

24 

06 

27 

03 

20 

79 

19 

75 

1207 

Calender  (f),  . 

24 

35 

23 

32 

25 

77 

21 

38 

19 

08 

1208 

Calender  (f),  . 

23 

76 

27 

03 

24 

21 

24 

21 

20 

65 

1209 

Calender  (f),  . 

21 

68 

24 

06 

30 

03 

23 

76 

19 

67 

1210 

Sorter  (f),  . 

22 

00 

24 

03 

30 

91 

28 

35 

24 

97 

No.  9. 
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STATISTICS  OF  INDIVIDUAL 
THE  CALENDAR  YEAR  1897, 
PAPER— Continued. 


TIME  AND  EARNINGS  FOR 
IN  THE  MANUFACTURE  OF 


MANUFACTURE  OF  PAPER— Continued. 


June. 

July. 

August. 

Septem¬ 

ber. 

October. 

Novem¬ 

ber. 

Decem¬ 

ber. 

Total 

earnings. 

Office 

No. 

$22  43 

$17 

37 

$24 

13 

$20  12 

$24 

95 

$15 

88 

$26  58 

$250 

21 

1185 

25 

77 

13 

00 

22 

35 

19  53 

25 

91 

14 

99 

23 

98 

251 

78 

1186 

24 

88 

15 

22 

24 

13 

20  12 

10 

80 

15 

88 

26 

58 

245 

34 

1187 

24 

88 

15 

22 

25 

54 

21  01 

26 

06 

15 

74 

26 

06 

261 

90 

1188 

25 

10 

15 

97 

25 

99 

20  42 

25 

47 

15 

59 

26 

66 

262 

49 

1189 

11 

66 

8 

44 

10 

20 

10  98 

12 

82 

7 

51 

13 

09 

122 

84 

1190 

11 

33 

4 

93 

12 

07 

12  37 

15 

21 

110 

29 

1191 

16 

72 

17 

97 

18 

10 

18  01 

15 

25 

13 

48 

20 

07 

206 

30 

1192 

20 

65 

17 

18 

20 

50 

17  38 

20 

65 

14 

08 

3 

58 

205 

67 

1193 

15 

47 

12 

25 

15 

06 

14  38 

16 

96 

14 

73 

19 

48 

179 

35 

1194 

17 

56 

14 

97 

15 

81 

5  37 

18 

40 

13 

68 

16 

63 

178 

33 

1195 

15 

12 

13 

62 

15 

49 

12  70 

15 

39 

11 

52 

14 

09 

163 

17 

1196 

12 

65 

11 

24 

14 

47 

10  84 

16 

45 

13 

71 

14 

94 

154 

23 

1197 

18 

02 

13 

99 

12  63 

15 

53 

11 

56 

14 

36 

152 

23 

1198 

13 

47 

10 

41 

12 

80 

12  66 

8 

35 

9 

85 

12 

66 

140 

30 

1199 

12 

31 

6 

73 

15 

49 

12  58 

14 

08 

9 

80 

15 

19 

139 

10 

1200 

12 

77 

12 

97 

12 

49 

12  66 

12 

97 

10 

50 

12 

63 

139 

09 

1201 

12 

49 

13 

31 

13  00 

10 

96 

11 

17 

13 

27 

132 

11 

1202 

18 

94 

10 

10 

25 

69 

17  82 

16 

93 

11 

95 

15 

97 

227 

81 

1203 

26 

43 

25 

34 

26 

14 

23  83 

26 

06 

19 

60 

25 

10 

298 

44 

1204 

26 

43 

25 

54 

25 

69 

24  79 

22 

06 

19 

75 

25 

99 

285 

89 

1205 

26 

43 

21 

54 

24 

50 

17  82 

21 

98 

21 

31 

15 

97 

264 

05 

1206 

26 

43 

16 

78 

18 

05 

24  79 

19 

58 

19 

01 

24 

51 

263 

05 

1207 

19 

83 

21 

98 

24 

65 

17  82 

18 

78 

10 

99 

18 

12 

252 

03 

1208 

19 

83 

10 

00 

15  15 

18 

78 

10 

99 

18 

12 

212 

07 

1209 

28 

35 

19 

03 

27 

95 

25  78 

28 

08 

22 

95 

15 

25 

297 

65 

1210 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  INTERNAL  AFFAIRS— STATISTICS.  Off.  Doc. 


STATISTICS  OF  INDIVIDUAL  TIME  AND  EARNINGS  FOR 
THE  CALENDAR  YEAR  1897,  IN  THE  MANUFACTURE  OF 
PAPER — Continued. 


MANUFACTURE  OF  PAPER— Continued. 


Office 

No. 

Occupation. 

Jan¬ 

uary. 

Feb¬ 

ruary. 

March. 

April. 

May. 

1211 

Sorter 

(f),  . 

$20 

25 

$20 

11 

$25 

11 

$25 

38 

$22 

00 

1212 

Sorter 

(f),  . 

20 

52 

22 

00 

27 

54 

26 

59 

17 

01 

1213 

Sorter 

(£),  . 

18 

75 

18 

00 

19 

50 

22 

09 

21 

69 

1214 

Sorter 

(f),  . 

18 

22 

19 

30 

24 

70 

22 

00 

20 

92 

1215 

Sorter 

(f),  . 

15 

86 

18 

67 

25 

51 

22 

00 

18 

02 

1216 

Sorter 

(f) . 

10 

53 

13 

63 

18 

84 

18 

30 

14 

79 

1217 

Sorter 

(f) . 

12 

28 

12 

22 

19 

17 

18 

57 

14 

38 

1218 

Sorter 

(f),  . 

13 

29 

3 

99 

9 

12 

18 

97 

14 

85 

1219 

Sorter 

(f),  . 

11 

54 

12 

63 

18 

09 

16 

60 

14 

38 

1220 

Sorter 

(f),  . 

11 

61 

13 

23 

18 

57 

10 

66 

14 

79 

1221 

Sorter 

if),  . 

11 

88 

9 

39 

15 

87 

14 

44 

14 

31 

1222 

Sorter 

(f),  . 

11 

47 

10 

06 

10 

60 

13 

90 

13 

03 

1223 

Finisher  (f),  . 

19 

17 

23 

04 

44 

90 

30 

37 

29 

69 

1224 

Finisher  (f),  . 

20 

73 

21 

77 

25 

69 

26 

18 

28 

51 

1225. 

Finisher  (f),  . 

20 

73 

21 

98 

25 

69 

26 

18 

28 

51 
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STATISTICS  OF  INDIVIDUAL 
TUI  CALENDAR  YEAR  1897, 
P  A  I' E II — C on  t  i nued . 


TIME  AND  EARNINGS  FOR 
IN  THE  MANUFACTURE  OF 


MANUFACTURE  OF  PAPER— Continued. 


June. 

July. 

August. 

Septem¬ 

ber. 

October. 

Novem¬ 

ber. 

Decem¬ 

ber. 

Total 

earnings. 

Office 

No. 

$24 

03 

$14 

85 

$24 

03 

$23 

89 

$24 

16 

$21 

46 

$24 

30 

$269 

57 

1211 

23 

49 

16 

87 

24 

97 

22 

41 

24 

57 

18 

76 

20 

65 

265 

38 

1212 

23 

17 

23 

04 

22 

36 

20 

07 

26 

49 

22 

33 

24 

75 

262 

24 

1213 

21 

87 

15 

68 

21 

33 

21 

87 

22 

81 

19 

17 

20 

52 

248 

39 

1214 

20 

79 

13 

43 

21 

41 

21 

60 

22 

41 

20 

52 

21 

60 

241 

82 

1215 

19 

98 

14 

98 

20 

19 

18 

30 

20 

79 

17 

14 

19 

51 

206 

98 

1216 

15 

60 

15 

06 

19 

98 

19 

11 

20 

32 

17 

82 

14 

52 

199 

03 

1217 

20 

19 

15 

12 

19 

38 

18 

30 

20 

19 

18 

16 

19 

65 

191 

21 

1218 

16 

95 

14 

38 

17 

22 

15 

46 

18 

30 

16 

40 

19 

03 

190 

98 

1219 

16 

95 

14 

71 

17 

28 

18 

30 

15 

66 

17 

35 

19 

17 

188 

28 

1220 

16 

74 

7 

09 

16 

54 

16 

00 

17 

41 

16 

33 

17 

89 

173 

89 

1221 

15 

12 

6 

55 

15 

33 

13 

77 

16 

27 

16 

00 

15 

12 

157 

22 

1222 

31 

78 

15 

87 

35 

59 

38 

98 

36 

62 

23 

71 

27 

77 

357 

49 

1223 

28 

12 

17 

70 

20 

37 

23 

35 

22 

27 

24 

54 

21 

90 

281 

13 

1224 

28 

12 

17 

70 

20 

37 

23 

35 

21 

91 

24 

54 

21 

90 

280 

98 

1225 
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STATISTICS  OF  INDIVIDUAL  TIME  AND  EARNINGS  FOR 
THE  CALENDAR  YEAR  1897,  IN  THE  MANUFACTURE  OF 
PAPER — Continued. 


(Note.— The  absence  of  time  means  contract  or  piece  work.  No  time  recorded.) 
MANUFACTURE  OF  PAPER— Continued. 


Days.  Days.  Days. 


1226  Laborer,  .  27  $27  00  25  $25  00  27 

1227  Laborer,  .  22  23  10  18  18  90  26 

1228  Laborer,  .  26  26  75  24  24  50  27 

1229  Laborer,  .  23  23  50  24  24  00  25 

1230  Laborer,  .  23  23  50  24  24  00  24 

1231  Laborer,  .  24  24  50  24  24  00  26 

1232  Laborer,  .  25  25  00  24  24  00  26 

1233  Laborer .  24  27  56  22  24  75  26 
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STATISTICS  OF  INDIVIDUAL 
THU  CALENDAR  YEAR  1897, 
PAPER — Continued. 


TIME  AND  EARNINGS  FOR 
IN  THE  MANUFACTURE  OF 


(Note. — The  absence  of  time  means  contract  or  piece  work.  No  time  recorded.) 
MANUFACTURE  OF  PAPER— Continued. 


March. 

April. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Earnings. 

Time. 

Earnings 

Time. 

Earnings. 

Time. 

I 

Earnings.  Time. 

1 

Earnings. 

Days. 

Days. 

Days. 

Days. 

$27  50 

27 

$27  50 

28 

$28  00 

27 

$27  50 

27 

$27  50 

27 

31 

25 

26 

77 

19 

20 

05 

25 

26  25 

26 

27  30 

27 

75 

26 

26 

00 

25 

25 

25 

26 

26  50 

24 

24  75 

25 

00 

23 

23 

00 

25 

25 

00 

25 

25  00 

25 

25  00 

24 

00 

23 

23 

00 

25 

25 

00 

25 

25  00 

23 

23  50 

26 

00 

25 

25 

00 

25 

25 

00 

26 

26  00 

23 

23  50 

26 

00 

25 

25 

00 

25 

25 

00 

26 

26  00 

24 

24  50 

29 

25 

23 

25 

87 

25 

28 

12 

26 

29  25 

24 

27  00 
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STATISTICS  OF  INDIVIDUAL  TIME  AND  EARNINGS  FOR 
tHF  CALENDAR  YEAR  1897,  IN  THE  MANUFACTURE  OF 
PAPER — Continued. 


(Note.  The  absence  of  time  means  contract  or  piece  work.  No  time  recorded.) 
MANUFACTURE  OF  PAPER — Continued. 


I 

August. 

September. 

Office 

No.  !  Occupation. 

1 

Time.  Earnings. 

Time. 

Earnings. 

Days.  Days. 


1226  Laborer,  .  27  $27  50  26  $26  50 

1227  Laborer,  .  26  27  30  24  25  20 

1228  Laborer,  .  26  26  00  24  24  75 

1229  Laborer,  .  26  26  00  24  24  00 

1230  Laborer,  .  26  26  00  24  24  00 

1221  Laborer,  .  26  26  00  22  22  00 

1222  Laborer,  .  26  26  00  24  24  00 

1233  Laborer,  .  25  28  12  23  25  87 
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STATISTICS  OF  INDIVIDUAL 
THE  CALENDAR  YEAR  1897, 
PAPER — Continued. 


TIME  AND  EARNINGS  FOR 
IN  THE  MANUFACTURE  OF 


(Note. — The  absence  of  time  means  contract  or  piece  work.  No  time  recorded.) 
MANUFACTURE  OF  PAPER— Continued. 


October. 

November. 

December. 

Total 

time. 

Total 

earnings. 

Average 

daily 

wage. 

Time. 

Earnings. 

Time. 

Earnings. 

Time. 

Earnings. 

Days. 

Days. 

Days. 

Days. 

27 

$27  00 

26 

$26  00 

26 

$26  00 

323 

$323  50 

$1  00 

23 

24  15 

20 

21  00 

24 

25  73 

279 

293  06 

1  05 

27 

27  00 

29 

29  25 

26 

26  75 

315 

315  25 

1  00 

15 

15  00 

25 

25  00 

25 

25  50 

286 

286  00 

1  00 

26 

26  00 

24 

24  00 

25 

25  50 

293 

293  50 

1  00 

26 

26  00 

24 

24  00 

26 

26  00 

298 

298  00 

1  00 

26 

26  00 

25 

25  00 

26 

26  00 

302 

302  50 

1  00 

26 

29  25 

24 

27  00 

26 

29  25 

294 

331  29 

1  12 
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PIG  IE  OX  PRODUCTION,  1897. 

Gross  tons, .  1.617.634 

Value'  . - .  148,884,854 

Average  value  per  ton .  §10  58 

1  alae  of  Basie  material:  ore  and  scrap  or  cinder  onlv 
tfnel.  limestone,  management,  office  help,  and  all  other 

items  of  expense  are  not  considered) .  -829,962.553 

Average  cost  of  basic  material  per  ton, .  86. 4S 

Average  days  of  operation. .  306 

Total  number  of  working  people  employed .  11.272 

Aggregate  wages  paid  to  these  working  people,  . .  84.676,970 

Average  earnings  for  the  year .  84H •  92 

Average  daily  wage,  . .  -81.36 
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PIG  IRON  PRODUCTION,  18117, 


AS  COMPARED  WITH  1896. 


Character  of  Industry  and  Years. 


PIG  METAL,  IN  GROSS  TONS,  PRO¬ 
DUCED. 


Increase(+)  Increase(+) 
or  decrease  or  decrease 
(— )  as  com-  (— )  1897  as 
pared  with  com- 

thapreced-  pared  with 
ing  year.  1896. 


1896, 

1897, 


4,026,350  . 

4,617,634  +591,284  +14.7 


VALUE  OF  PRODUCTION. 

1896,  . 

1897,  . 


$45,172,039  . 

48,884,854  +3,712,815 


+8.2 


AVERAGE  VALUE  PER  TON. 

1896 . . 

1897,  . 


$11  21  . 

10  58  —63  —5.6 


AGGREGATE  COST  OF  BASIC  MA¬ 
TERIAL. 


1896, 

1897, 


$26,251,420  . 

29,962,533  +3,711,113 


+14.1 


COST  OF  BASIC  MATERIAL  PER  TON.* 

1896,  . 

1897,  . 


11,580  . 

11,272  —308  —2.7 

*Ore  and  cinder  or  scrap  only.  (Fuel,  limestone,  management,  office  help  and 
all  other  items  of  expense  are  not  considered.) 

35 


NUMBER  OF  WORKING  PEOPLE  EM¬ 
PLOYED. 

1896,  . 

1897,  . . 


$6  52  . 

6  48  —04  —.6 
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PIG  IKON  PRODUCTION,  1897,  AS  COMPARED  WITH  1896— 

Continued. 


Increase(+) 

flncrease(-l-) 

or  decrease 

or  decrease 

( — )  as  com- 

(— )  1897  as 

Character  of  Industry  and  Years. 

pared  with 

com- 

the  preced- 

pared  with 

ing  year. 

1896. 

AVERAGE  DAYS  OF  EMPLOYMENT. 

1896,  .  289 


306  +17  +5.9 


AGGREGATE  AMOUNT  OF  WAGES 
PAID. 

1896,  . 

1897,  . . . 

AVERAGE  YEARLY  EARNINGS. 

1896,  . 

1897,  . 

AVERAGE  DAILY  WAGE. 

1896,  . 

1897 . 


$4,589,165  .  . 

4,676,970  +87,805  +19.1 


$396  30  .  . 

414  92  +18  62  +4.7 


$1  37  .  . 

1  36  —0  01  —.7 


AVERAGE  COST  OF  LABOR  PER  TON. 


1896>  .  $1  14  . 

1897--  .  1  01  —0  13 


—11.4 
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PRODUCTION  OF  PIG  IKON  BY  COUNTIES. 

RELATIVE  PER  CENT.,  BY  COUNTIES,  OF  PIG  IRON  PRODUCED,  1897. 


Allegheny,  ... 

.  57.55 

Cambria,  . 

.  7.43 

Mercer, . 

.  0.08 

Lawrence . 

Berks, . 

.  3.82 

Lehigh,  . 

.  3.06 

Dauphin,  . 

.  3 . 00 

Northampton,  . 

.  2.62 

Montgomery,  .. 

.  2.58 

Lebanon,  . 

.  2.03 

Lackawanna,  . 

.  1.98 

Fayette, . 

.  1.35 

Bedford, . 

.  1.07 

Armstrong,  ... 

.  .82 

Centre,  . 

.  .45 

Lancaster,  . . . . 

.  .30 

Jefferson, . 

.  .34 

Carbon . 

.  .28 

Perry, . 

.  .06 

Huntingdon,  .. 

.  .04 

100 


35-9-97 
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PRODUCTION  OF  STEEL,  1897. 


Bessemer,  gross  tons, .  2,848.204 

Open  hearth,  gross  tons, .  1,421,373 

Crucible,  gross  tons, .  49,245 


Total, 


4,318,622 


PRODUCTION  OF  STEEL,  1897,  AS  COMPARED  WITH  1896. 


BESSEMER. 

1896,  . 

1897,  . 

OPEN  HEARTH. 

1896,  . . 

1897,  . 


Gross  Tons. 
2,292,814 
2,848,204 

1,009,608 

1,421,373 


Increase. 


555,390 


411,765 


Per  cent. 
Increase. 


24.2 


40.8 


CRUCIBLE. 

1896,  . 

1897 . 

TOTAL  PRODUCTION. 
1896 . . . 


43,107  . 

49,245  6,138  14.2 


3,345,529 


1897, 


4,318,622 


973,093 


29.0 
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PRODUCTION  OF  STEEL  BY  COUNTIES. 

RELATIVE  PER  CENT.,  BY  COUNTIES,  OF  STEEL  PRODUCED,  1897. 

Allegheny, .  (>5.05 

Cambria,  .  7.98 

Lackawanna, .  6.07 

Dauphin,  .  6.00 

Lawrence,  .  3.19 

Northampton, .  3.06 

Montgomery,  .  2.73 

Chester, .  2.54 

Armstrong, .  1.26 

Philadelphia,  .  -63 

Mercer, .  -62 

Westmoreland, . . . .  -21 

Mifflin,  .  -20 

Delaware,  .  -18 

Schuylkill, .  -H 

Beaver,  .  -67 

Venango, .  -06 

Berks, .  •  03 

Crawford .  .0027 


99 . 9927 
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PRODUCTION  OF  IRON  AND  STEEL  ROLLED  INTO 

FORM,  1897  (NET  TONS). 

Bar,  rods,  strip,  steel,  skelp,  shapes,  rolled  axles,  struc¬ 
tural  iron,  etc.  (not  including  billets  or  muck  bar),.  . .  . 

Plates  and  sheets, . 

Cut  nails  and  cut  spikes, . 

Rails, . 

Total  production  of  iron  and  steel  rolled  into  finished 

form, . 

Value, . 

Average  value  per  ton,  .  . . . 

Value  of  basic  material.  The  iron  or  steel  only  out  of 
which  the  rolled  production  is  made  (fuel,  manage¬ 
ment,  office  help,  and  all  other  items  of  expense,  are  not 

considered), . 

Average  cost  of  basic  material  per  ton, . 

Average  days  in  operation, . 

Total  number  of  working  people  employed . 

Aggregate -wages  paid  to  these  working  people, . 

Average  earnings  for  the  year, . 

Average  daily  wage . 


FINISHED 

2,813,898 

760,029 

49,465 

1,090,341 

4,714,333 
$123,900,771 
$26. 2S 


$77,941,524 

$16.53 

269 

52,798 

$24,349,966 

$461.19 


$1 . 71 
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IRON  AND  STEEL  ROLLED  INTO  FINISHED  FORM,  1897,  AS 

COMPARED  WITH  1890. 


Increase(  +  ) 
or  decrease 
(— )  1897  as 
com¬ 
pared  witt 
1896. 


Per  cent, 
increase 
(  + )  or  de¬ 
crease  ( — ) 
1897  as  com¬ 
pared  with 
1896. 


CAPITAL  INVESTED. 


1896  . $120,620,912  .  . 

1897  .  134,170,391  +13,549,479  +11.2 


PRODUCTION,  NET  TONS 

1896  . 

1897  . 

VALUE  OF  PRODUCTION. 


1896  . $119,029,762  .  . 

1897  .  123,900,771  +4,871,009  +4.09 

AVERAGE  VALUE  PER  NET  TON. 

1896  . . .  $31  68  .  . 

1897  .  26  28  —5  40  —20.5 

VALUE  OF  BASIC  MATERIAL  USED.* 

1896  .  $70,811,190  .  . . 

1897  .  77,941,524  +7,130,334  +10.7 


AVERAGE  NUMBER  OF  DAYS  IN 
OPERATION. 


1896  .  251  .  . 

1897  .  269  +18  +7.2 


3,757,070  .  . 

4,714,333  +957,263  +25.5 


*The  iron  or  steel  only  out  of  which  the  rolled  production  is  made.  Fuel, 
management,  office  help  and  all  other  items  of  expense  are  not  considered. 
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IRON  AND  STEEL  ROLLED  INTO  FINISHED  FORM,  1897,  AS 
COMPARED  WITH  1896— Continued. 


Increase(+) 

or  decrease 

(— )  1897  as 

com- 

pared  with 

.1896. 

Per  cent, 
increase 
(+)  or  de¬ 
crease  ( — ) 
1897  as  com¬ 
pared  with 
1896. 


TOTAL  NUMBER  OF  WORKING 
PEOPLE  EMPLOYED. 

1896,  .  53,573 


1897, 


52,798  —775  —1.4 


AGGREGATE  AMOUNT  PAID  TO 
WORKING  PEOPLE. 

1896 . . .  $23,832,628  .  . 

1897,  .  24,349,966  +517,338  +2.2 

AVERAGE  EARNINGS  FOR  THE  YEAR. 

1896 . .  $444  89  .  . 

1897,  .  461  19  +16  30  +3.6 


AVERAGE  DAILY  WAGE. 


1896 .  $1  77  .  . 

1897,  .  1  71  —0  06  —3.4 
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PRODUCTION  OF  IRON  AND  STEEL  ROLLED  INTO  FINISHED 

FORM  BY  COUNTIES. 


RELATIVE  PER  CENT.,  BY  COUNTIES,  OF  IRON  AND  STEEL  ROLLED 

INTO  FINISHED  FORM,  1897. 


Allegheny . 

Cambria . 

Lackawanna,  . . . 

Dauphin,  . 

Montgomery,  . . . 

Lawrence,  . 

Chester . 

Northampton,  . . 

Berks,  . 

Beaver . 

Lehigh . 

Lebanon . 

Philadelphia,  . . . 

Armstrong . 

Westmoreland,  .. 

Mercer,  . 

Blair . 

Lancaster . 

Delaware, . 

Washington . 

Columbia, . 

Northumberland, 

Mifflin,  . 

Perry,  . 

Montour,  . 

Schuylkill,  . 

Indiana,  . 

York,  . 

Fayette,  . 

Lycoming,  . 

Centre,  . 

Crawford,  . 


54.20 

7.23 
5.93 
5.38 

4.23 
2.65 
2.40 
2.17 
2.13 
2.11 
1.61 
1.29 
1.00 

.97 

.95 

.94 

.83 

.78 

.52 

.46 

.44 

.41 

.33 

.24 

.16 

.14 

.14 

.12 

.11 

.09 

.03 

.0011 


99.9911 
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TIN  PLATE. 

PRODUCTION  OF  TIN  PLATE  (BLACK  PLATE  WORKS),  1897. 

Number  of  plants  in  operation  (only  14  turned  out  a 

tinned  production), .  yg 

Capital  invested, .  $5,017,127 

Production  of  black  plate  in  pounds .  254,157,601 

Quantity  in  pounds  of  black  plate  tinned, .  179,705,766 

Quantity  in  pounds  not  tinned, .  74,451,835 

Value  of  the  tinned  production, .  $5,180,624 

Value  of  the  black  plate  not  tinned, .  $1,657,297 

Total  value  of  entire  production,  tinned  and  untinned, .  .  .  $6,837,921 

Average  value  per  hundred  pounds  of  tinned  production,  $2 . 88 

Average  value  per  ton  of  2,000  pounds  of  black  plate  not 

tinned,  .  $44.51 

Average  number  of  days  in  operation, .  281 

Total  number  of  working  people  employed, .  3,920 

Aggregate  amount  of  wages  paid  to  these  working 

PeoPle,  .  $2,227,217 

Average  earnings  for  the  year .  $568.17 

Average  daily  wage, .  $2.02 
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TIN  PLATE}. 

(BLACK  PLATE  WORKS),  1807.  AS  COMPARED  WITH  1896. 


Number 

Increase  ( 4- ) 

of  es- 

or  decrease 

tablish- 

(— )  1897  as 

ments 

com- 

in  oper- 

pared  with 

ation. 

1896. 

Relative 
per  cent,  in¬ 
crease  (  +  ) 
or  decrease 
( — )  1897  as 
compared 
with  1896. 


CAPITAL  INVESTED. 

1896 .  13 

1897,  .  15 

COST  OF  BASIC  MATERIAL.* 

1896 .  13 

1897,  15 


QUANTITY,  IN  POUNDS,  OF 
BLACK  PLATE  PRODUCED 
AND  TINNED. 


1896,  .  13 

1897,  .  15 

QUANTITY  OF  POUNDS  PRO¬ 
DUCED  NOT  TINNED. 

1896,  . 13 

1897 .  15 

ENTIRE  PRODUCTION  OF 
BLACK  PLATE  IN  POUNDS. 

1896  .  13 

1897  .  15 

VALUE  OF  BLACK  PLATE  NOT 
TINNED. 

1986 .  13 

1897 . 15 


$3,627,275  .  . 

5,017,127  +1,389,852  +38.3 

$2,238,422  .  . 

3,462,320  +1,223,898  +54.7 


97,814,762  .  . 

179,705,766  +81,891,004  +83.7 

60,491,728  .  . 

74,451,835  +13,960,107  +23.1 

158,306,490  .  . 

254,157,601  +95,851,111  +60.5 

$1,480,112  .  . 

1,657,297  +177,185  11.9 


*The  iron  or  steel  only  out  of  which  the  black  plate  is  made  and  the  tin  and 
lead.  Fuel,  management,  office  help  and  all  other  items  of  expense  are  not  con¬ 
sidered. 
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BLACK  PLATE  WORKS,  1897,  AS  COMPARED  WITH  1896— Con 

tinued. 


Number 
of  es¬ 
tablish¬ 
ments 
in  oper¬ 
ation. 


Increase(+) 
or  decrease 
(— )  1897  as 
com¬ 
pared  with 


1896. 


Relative 
per  cent,  in¬ 
crease  (  +  ) 
or  decrease 
(— )  1897  as 
compared 
with  1896. 


VALUE  OF  THE  TIN  AND 
TERNE  PLATE  PRODUCED. 


1896, 

1897, 


13  $3,157,699  .  . 

15  5,180,624  +2,022,925  +.64 


VALUE  OF  ENTIRE  PRODUC¬ 
TION  OF  BLACK  PLATE 
TINNED  AND  UNTINNED. 

1986,  .  13  $4,637,811  . 

1897>  . .  15  6,837,921  +2,200,110  +47.4 


VALUE  PER 
POUNDS  OF 
TERNE  PLATE 

1896,  . . . 

1897,  . 


HUNDRED 
TIN  AND 

.  13 

.  15 


$3  23  . 

2  88  —35  —10.9 


VALUE  PER  TON  OF  2,000 
POUNDS  OF  BLACK  PLATE 
NOT  TINNED. 

1896,  .  13 

1897 . .- .  is 


$48  93  .  . 

44  51  —4  42  —9.0 


AVERAGE  NUMBER  OF  DAYS 
IN  OPERATION. 

1896,  . * . 

1897,  . 

NUMBER  OF  WORKING 
PEOPLE  EMPLOYED. 

1896,  . 

1897,  . 


250  .  . 

281  +31  +12.4 


3,194  .  . 

3,920  +726  +22.7 
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BLACK  PLATE  WORKS,  18117, 


AS  COMPARED  WITH  18‘JG— Con¬ 


tinued. 


Number 

Increase  (+)  Relative 

of  es- 

or  decrease  per  cent  m' 

tablish- 

(-)  1897  as  crease  <+> 

merits 

com-  or  decrease 

in  oper- 

pared  with  189 ‘  as 

ation. 

1896  ^  compared 

with  1896. 

AGGREGATE  AMOUNT  OF 
WAGES  PAID. 


1896  .  13 

1897  .  15 


$1,437,226  .  . 

2,227,217  +789,991  +54.9 


AVERAGE  YEARLY  EARN¬ 
INGS. 

1896 .  13 

1897,  .  15 


$456  55  . 

568  17  +111  62  +24.4 


AVERAGE  DAILY  WAGE. 


13 


$1  80 


1896, 

1897, 


15 


2  02 


+22 


+12.2 
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PRODUCTION  OF  TIN  PLATE  DIPPING  WORKS. 

(The  clipping  works  buy  all  their  black  plate.) 


Number  of  plants  in  operation, .  H 

Total  production  in  pounds,* .  45,936  000 

Total  value  of  production, .  $1,816,417 

Average  value  per  net  ton, .  $79.08 

Average  value  per  100  lbs.,f .  $3.96 

Average  number  of  days  in  operation .  270 

Total  number  of  working  people  employed, .  444 

Aggregate  amount  of  wages  paid  to  tbe.se  working  peo- 

PIe>  .  $139,992 

Average  earnings  for  the  year, .  $316.23 

Average  daily  wage, . .  $1.17 


All  but  10,000  pounds  of  the  black  plate  used  was  American  manufacture. 
rMuch  of  this  production  was  high  grade  terne  for  roofing  purposes. 


COMBINED  PRODUCTION  OF  TIN  AND  TERNE  PLATE  BY  THE 
BLACK  PLATE  WORKS  AND  THE  DIPPING  WORKS,  1897. 

Number  of  plants  producing  a  tinned  output, .  25 

4  otal  production  in  pounds  of  tin  and  terne  plate, .  225,641,766 

Total  value, .  $6,997,041 

Average  value  per  hundred  pounds, 


$3 . 10 
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COMBINED  PRODUCTION  OF  TIN  AND  TERNE  PLATE  BY  THE 


BLACK  PLATE  WORKS  AND  DIPPING  WORKS  IN  1897,  AS 
COMPARED  WITH  1896. 


NUMBER  OF  PLANTS  PRODUCING  A  TINNED  OUTPUT. 


1896,  .  25 

1897 .  25 


Percentage 
Increase(+),  of  increase 
decrease! — ).  (+),  de¬ 

crease! — )• 


TOTAL  PRODUCTION  IN  POUNDS  OF 
TIN  AND  TERNE  PLATE. 


1896,  .  139,588,703  .  . 

1897 .  225,641,766  +86,053,063  +61.6 

TOTAL  VALUE. 

1896,  .  $5,045,097  .  . 

1897,  .  6,997,041  +1,951,944  +38.7 

AVERAGE  VALUE  PER  HUNDRED 
POUNDS. 

1896,  .  $3  61  .  . 

1897,  .  3  10  —51  —14.1 
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BLACK  PLATE  PRODUCTION  BY  COUNTIES,  1897. 

RELATIVE  PER  CENT.,  BY  COUNTIES,  OF  BLACK  PLATE  PRODUCED  AT 
THE  BLACK  PLATE  TIN  WORKS,  1897  (PICKLED  AND  READY  FOR 


TINNING). 

Lawrence,  . 

Allegheny, . 

Westmoreland, . 

Washington, . 

Dauphin,  . 

Philadelphia, . 

Fayette, . 

Indiana, . 

Armstrong, . 

Beaver, . 

100 
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PRODUCTION  OF  TIN  AND  TERNE  PLATE  (BLACK  PLATE 

WORKS)  BY  COUNTIES. 


RELATIVE  PER  CENT.,  BY  COUNTIES,  OF  TIN  AND  TERNE  PLATE  PRO¬ 
DUCED  AT  THE  BLACK  PLATE  WORKS,  1897. 


Lawrence,  .  32.34 

Allegheny, .  30.11 

Westmoreland, .  16.13 

Washington, .  7.47 

Fayette, .  5. IS 

Indiana, .  4.32 

Philadelphia,  .  3.28 

Dauphin, .  0.92 

Armstrong, .  0.25 


100 


TIN  AND  TERNE  PLATE  BY  COUNTIES  (DIPPING  WORKS). 

RELATIVE  PER  CENT.,  BY  COUNTIES,  OF  TIN  AND  TERNE  PLATE  PRO¬ 
DUCED  BY  THE  DIPPING  WORKS  (BUY  THEIR  BLACK  PLATE). 


Philadelphia,  .  60.84 

Allegheny, .  28.05 

Montgomery, . 8.20 

Berks, .  2.91 


36 


100 
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TOTAL  TIN  PLATE  PRODUCTION  BY  COUNTIES. 

RELATIVE  PER  CENT.,  BY  COUNTIES,  OF  TIN  AND  TERNE  PLATE  PRO 
DUCED  BY  THE  BLACK  PLATE  WORKS  AND  DIPPING  WORKS  COM 


B1NED,  1897. 

Allegheny, . 

.  29. G9 

Lawrence,  . 

Philadelphia, . 

Westmoreland,  . .  . 

.  12.85 

Washington, . 

Fayette, . 

.  4.12 

Indiana, . 

.  3.44 

Montgomery, . 

.  1.67 

Dauphin,  . 

.  .73 

Berks . 

Armstrong, . 

.  .20 

100 
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ANALYSIS. 


After  an  exhaustive  description  of  how  paper  is  manufactured  and 
I  lie  manufacture  of  pulp,  both  by  the  soda  and  sulphite  process,  and 
after  presenting  a  complete  list  of  the  active  plants  in  181)7,  together 
with  their  location  and  capacit}’,  on  page  80  is  given  the  total  pro¬ 
duction  of  paper  for  1897,  its  value,  the  aggregate  of  wages  paid, 
yearly  earnings  and  average  daily  wage.  While  production  is  only 
given  in  the  aggregate,  a  study  of  pages  71  to  79  will  show  the  general 
character  of  Pennsylvania’s  output  of  paper.  It  will  be  seen  that  there 
were  65  mills  in  operation  in  1897  and  59  ownerships  and  that  the 
average  earnings  of  the  working  people  were  $376.60,  and  the  average 
daily  wage  $1.44.  The  Bureau  has  no  means  within  itself  of  making 
comparison  between  former  years,  but  is  indebted  to  the  Howard 
Lockwood  Publishing  Company  for  Pennsylvania’s  production  and 
value  in  1872,  just  twenty-five  years  ago.  To-wit — production,  35,510 
tons;  value,  $7,616,375.  Comparing  these  figures  with  those  of  1897 
we  have  the  following  result:  Production,  1872,  35,510  tons;  1897. 
126,118  tons;  increase  in  production  1897  over  1872,  90,608  tons.  Ag¬ 
gregate  value,  1872,  $7,616,375;  aggregate  value,  1897,  $6,788,311,  a 
decrease  in  aggregate  value  1897  over  1872  of  $828,064.  Value  per 
ton,  1872,  $214.48;  value  per  Ion,  1897,  $53.82,  a  decrease  1897  over 
1872  of  $160.66.  Value  per  one  hundred  pounds,  1872,  $10.72:  value 
per  one  hundred  pounds  1897,  $2.69;  a  decrease  1897  over  1872  of  $8.03. 
To  illustrate  the  force  of  this  great  decline  in  value,  if  the  same  prices 
had  prevailed  in  1897  that  prevailed  in  1872,  the  production  would 
have  been  worth  $27,049,788.64  instead  of  its  present  value,  $6,- 
788,311.  The  industry  in  the  State  is  by  no  means  on  the  decline. 
While  there  is,  perhaps,  a  decrease  in  the  number  of  small  mills,  by 
this  is  meant  mills  giving  employment  to,  say,  from  two  to  one-half 
dozen  persons,  yet  the  larger  plants  are  not  only  growing  larger,  but 
their  capacity  is  being  largely  increased  by  reason  of  the  introduction 
of  improved  machinery. 

1896.  COMPARATIVE  SERIES. 

The  new  series  which  follows  the  1892  series,  or  that  which  will 
hereafter  be  known  as  the  1896  series,  is  a  presentation  of  919  estab¬ 
lishments,  representing  101  industries,  and  covers  much  more  ground 
than  the  1892  series.  In  this  new  series,  in  addition  to  the  statistics 
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contained  in  the  1892  series,  the  capital  invested,  the  cost  of  the  basic 
material  and  the  tonnage  or  quantity  of  the  output  is  given.  In  fol¬ 
lowing  this  table  care  must  be  taken  not  to  misconstrue  the  meaning- 
placed  upon  the  term  “basic  material.”  For  example,  take  pig  iron, 
at  a  glance  it  would  be  easy  to  reckon  fuel  and  limestone  with  basic 
materials  as  they  are  essential  to  the  separation  of  the  iron  from  the 
ore,  but  the  Bureau  sought  only  to  give  the  cost  of  the  material  out 
of  which  the  product  wras  produced,  eliminating  all  questions  of  ma¬ 
terials  used  in  its  development.  The  cost,  therefore,  of  basic  mate¬ 
rials  in  pig  iron  is  the  cost  of  the  ore,  cinder  or  scrap  only,  conse¬ 
quently  before  arriving  at  cost  of  production  there  would  be  fuel,  lime¬ 
stone,  repairs,  insurance,  all  general  expenses,  investment,  as  well  as 
salaries  of  the  management  and  office  help  yet  to  be  considered. 

In  the  cost  of  basic  material  of  iron  and  steel  rolled  into  finished 
form  and  the  various  productions  of  iron  and  steel,  no  effort  has  been 
made  to  arrive  at  a  uniform  stage  from  which  this  cost  should  be 
counted,  but  each  individual  establishment  reports  the  cost  of  the  iron 
or  steel,  at  whatever  stage  it  entered  their  establishment  and  from 
which  stage  their  wage  account  covers.  The  same  may  be  said  of  all 
the  other  industries.  As,  for  instance,  in  the  manufacture  of  black 
plate  for  tinning,  one  establishment  may  commence  the  manufacture 
with  billets,  another  with  bar,  and  so  on,  but  from  whatever  stage 
commenced  the  wage  report  is  consistent  therewith.  Following  the 
same  suggestive  thought  as  to  basic  materials  in  tin  plate,  the  only 
additional  items  considered  in  the  cost  are  the  tin  and  lead,  as  all 
acids,  oils,  fuels  and  other  materials  necessary  to  complete  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  tin  plate  are  eliminated;  and  so  in  the  textiles,  paper  and 
other  industries,  the  chemicals,  bleaches,  etc.,  used  in  developing  are 
eliminated,  and  nothing  considered  as  basic  material  but  the  raw 
material  which  enters  into  and  becomes  a  part  of  the  product.  In 
many  industries,  the  items  eliminated  in  the  cost  of  material  form 
very  large  factors.  It  will  consequently  be  seen  that  the  figures  pre¬ 
sented  will  not  lead  up,  by  any  process  of  analyzation  to  the  cost  of 
production.  It  will  be  noticed  that  no  inquiry  has  been  made  ?nto 
wages  paid  other  than  to  the  working  people. 

It  will  be  seen  that  these  919  establishments  represent  a  capital  of 
8217,376,549  and  a  value  of  production  of  $223,601,223,  that  the  num¬ 
ber  of  working  people  employed  was  151,595;  a  total  aggregate  of 
wages  of  $57,608,459,  277  days  of  operation;  average  earnings  for  the 
year  $386.61,  and  an  average  daily  wage,  male  and  female,  skilled  and 
unskilled,  adults  and  children,  of  $1.40.  There  was  an  increase  in 
the  number  employed  over  1896  of  5,663  persons,  and  an  increase  in 
average  earnings  of  $12.00.  The  daily  wage  was  practically  the  same, 
having  been  $1.39  in  1896  and  $1.40  in  1897.  The  market  value  of 
the  production  is  seen  to  have  increased  9.15  per  cent.,  while  the 
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value  of  the  basic  material  increased  9.51  per  cent.  The  relative  per 
cent,  of  basic  material  to  value  of  production  was  practically  the 
same,  there  being  but  one-tenth  of  one  per  cent,  difference,  while  the 
wages  paid  relative  to  the  value  of  production  was  increased  one  per 
cent.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  in  a  work  covering  such  an  enormous 
output,  and  large  number  of  employed,  separation  had  not  been  made 
of  the  males,  females,  adults  and  children.  In  the  continuation  of 
this  series  it  will  be  the  effort  of  the  Bureau  to  have  such  separation 
made.  Many  of  the  industries  give  employment  largely  to  female 
help,  youths  and  children,  prominent  among  which  are  the  manu¬ 
facturers  of  cigars,  cordage,  rope  and  twine,  school  slates,  paper 
boxes,  envelopes,  etc.,  suspenders,  hats  and  caps,  umbrellas  and  para¬ 
sols,  dress  trimmings,  braids,  etc.,  shirts  and  shirt  waists,  neck  wear, 
ready  made  clothing,  hosiery,  silks,  lace  and  chenille  goods,  knit 
goods  and  other  textiles.  A  fairly  intelligent  idea  of  this  is  shown  in 
our  presentation  of  individual  earnings,  which,  will  be  found  com¬ 
mencing  with  page  370. 

INDIVIDUAL  EARNINGS. 

The  information  contained  in  the  tables  here  presented  was  taken 
by  representatives  of  the  Bureau  direct  from  the  pay-rolls  and  time 
books  of  the  industries  considered.  The  names  were  taken  just  as 
they  appeared  upon  the  rolls,  without  regard  to  regularity  of  em¬ 
ployment,  the  only  consideration  being  that  the  person  employed 
should  have  remained  in  the  employment  of  the  same  concern  for 
and  during  the  year.  The  pig  iron  furnace  from  which  the  table  of 
individual  earnings  was  taken  is  located  in  the  western  part  of  the 
State,  in  what  is  known  as  the  Pittsburgh  district.  A  brief  summary 
of  the  table  shows  the  following  highest  and  lowest  earnings  with 
corresponding  time: 

PIG  IRON. 

Classified  Earnings. 


No.  of 

per¬ 

sons. 

Occupation. 

Highest 

earnings. 

Corre- 

sponu- 

ing 

days. 

Lowest 

earnings. 

Corre¬ 

spond¬ 

ing 

days. 

Average 

yearly 

earnings. 

A\ erage 
daily 
wage. 

3 

Engineers,  . . 

$821  25 

365 

$814  50 

359 

$817  12 

$2  25 

o 

O 

Firemen,  . . . . 

518  25 

345 

493  50 

329 

504  55 

1  46 

3 

Hot  blast  stoves,  621  69 

355 

615  11 

351 

618  61 

1  75 

3 

Keepers,  . 

709  80 

338 

691  50 

345 

703  00 

2  06 

3 

Helpers,  . 

562  73 

337 

526  34 

319 

547  82 

1  65 

3 

Top  fillers,  . . . 

648  90 

360 

619  65 

344 

638  40 

1  80 

3 

Fillers,  . 

497  24 

331 

456  00 

304 

477  12 

1  50 

3 

Iron  carriers,. 

779  37 

362 

711  10 

354 

743  77 

2  12 

3 

Laborers . 

408  60 

340 

401  40 

334 

405  30 

1  20 

3 

Ore  unloaders 

390  93 

312 

370  31 

296 

377  70 

1  25 

2 

Blacksmiths, 

824  45 

374 

690  80 

314 

757  62 

2  20 

3 

Carpenters,  . 

1,001  00 

308 

599  90 

310 

771  53 

2  36 
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Classified  Earnings — Continued — Machine  Shop. 


No.  of 

per¬ 

sons. 

Occupation. 

Highest 

earnings. 

Corre¬ 

spond¬ 

ing 

days. 

Lowest 

earnings. 

Corre¬ 

spond¬ 

ing 

days. 

Average 

yearly 

earnings. 

A\ erage 
daily 
wage. 

0 

Engineers,  . . . 

$841  15 

409 

$517  08 

320 

$647  32 

$1  76 

6 

Firemen,  .... 

566  38 

376 

527  47 

350 

556  51 

1  50 

6 

Boiler  tenders, 

858  62 

428 

828  22 

413 

842  78 

2  31 

STEEL  WORKS. 
Classified  Earnings. 


No.  of 

Occupation. 

Highest 

Corre¬ 

spond- 

Lowest 

Corre¬ 

spond- 

Average 

per- 

earnings. 

mg 

earnings. 

ing 

yearly 

sons. 

days. 

days. 

earnings. 

8  Machinists,  .  $935  39 

6  Hanger  bench,  .  708  81 

6  Millwrights .  840  76 

7  Apprentices,  .  364  04 

13  Pattern  makers,  .  879  15 

9  Carpenters,  .  918  33 

23  Roll  turners,  .  1,152  61 

4  Laborers,  .  511  90 

3  Bottom  makers,  .  904  49 

3  Heaters,  .  1,329  34 

4  Chargers,  .  766  13 

2  Rollers,  .  1,161'  48 

4  Hookers,  .  674  78 

4  Cupola  helpers,  .  806  88 

6  Metal  wheelers,  .  640  59 

4  Gasmen,  .  657  36 

2  Melters .  1,860  65 

2  Ladlemen,  .  780  35 

4  Pitmen,  .  587  80 

3  Cranemen,  .  725  46 

8  Molders,  .  968  37 

6  Core  makers,  .  717  00 

3  Chargers,  .  487  09 

4  Heaters’  helpers,  .  491  09 

3  Rollers,  .  1,862  77 

5  Catchers,  .  816  82 

2  Roll  hands, .  338  35 

3  Drag  downs,  . 444  01 

2  Shearmen,  .  425  08 

2  Oilers,  .  564  08 

6  Heaters,  .  1,582  01 


327 

$635  74 

208 

$762  19 

276 

359  69 

228 

446  10 

378 

672  07 

362 

729  50 

324 

222  49 

255 

287  69 

308 

550  64 

305 

784  17 

340 

628  76 

283 

775  40 

352 

642  29 

247 

778  23 

338 

352  83 

288 

439  44 

718  40 

805  28 

1,278  29 

1,296  61 

675  42 

732  25 

1,009  52 

1,085  50 

616  89 

639  94 

670  62 

745  40 

570  97 

602  30 

335 

440  38 

270 

500  83 

395 

1,793  85 

378 

1,827  25 

327 

658  39 

274 

719  37 

341 

296  39 

222 

440  86 

391 

643  65 

355 

672  35 

346 

782  46 

305 

853  44 

302 

438  90 

234 

569  04 

309 

366  50 

304 

435  56 

302 

410  71 

255 

458  01 

343 

1,306  62 

299 

1,671  13 

285 

395  94 

251 

554  97 

284 

330  45 

271 

334  40 

302 

380  12 

320 

402  59 

298 

420  30 

294 

422  69 

381 

546  31 

368 

555  20 

655  35 

1,298  67 
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CLASSIFIED  EARNINGS— Continued. 


Corre- 

Corre- 

No.  ot 

Occupation. 

Highest  spond- 

Lowest 

spond- 

Average 

per- 

earnings.  ing 

earnings. 

ing 

yearly 

sons. 

days. 

days. 

earnings. 

4 

Rollers . 

.  1,758  08 

1,150  20 

1,477  84 

6 

Roughers . 

749  28 

513  61 

612  08 

3 

Hookers,  . 

459  62 

.  .  . 

303  24 

391  52 

3 

Drag  downs . 

543  89 

441  36 

481  36 

10 

Straighteners,  . 

584  18 

307 

351  50 

247 

468  68 

Id 

Cut  offs . 

555  60 

273 

193  08 

173 

408  97 

5 

Pickle  boxers . 

425  89 

299 

400  93 

269 

412  35 

5 

Laborers . 

487  30 

369 

384  74 

290 

431  35 

4 

Draughtsmen . 

.  1,009  42 

257 

824  10 

254 

939  71 

2 

Sheet  iron  workers . 

.  1,268  70 

422 

990  67 

313 

1,129  69 

2 

Layer  out  and  fitters,  . . . 

824  87 

308 

772  00 

308 

798  44 

2 

Plate  iron . 

914  31 

306 

779  97 

317 

847  14 

2 

Template  makers,  . 

876  74 

324 

855  73 

311 

866  24 

'4 

Markers . 

613  87 

300 

551  77 

273 

578  72 

4 

Punchers . 

540  86 

304 

466  12 

264 

501  96 

4 

Riveters,  . 

512  11 

280 

452  88 

256 

486  11 

7 

Blacksmiths,  . 

921  24 

388 

534  12 

268 

685  43 

8 

Blacksmith’s  helpers,  . . . 

604  13 

344 

443  83 

311 

486  82 

DAILY  WAGE  IS  SHOWN  IN  THE  FOLLOWING  CLASSIFICATIONS. 


No.  of 
per¬ 
sons. 

8  Machinists,  average .  $2  77 

6  Hanger  bench,  do .  1  75 

6  Millwrights,  do.  1  99 

7  Apprentices,  do .  1  03 

13  Pattern  makers,  do .  2  60 

9  Carpenters,  do .  2  36 

23  Roll  turners,  do .  2  60 

9  laborers,  do.  1  35 

4  Gasmen,  do.  1  70 

2  Melters,  do .  4  73 

2  Ladlemen,  do.  2  39 

4  Pitmen,  do.  1  52 

3  Cranemen,  do.  1  82 

8  Molders,  do .  2  59 

6  Core  makers,  do .  2  03 

3  Chargers,  do .  1  42 

4  Heater’s  helpers,  do .  1  59 

3  Rollers,  do .  5  37 

5  Catchers,  do .  2  10 

2  Roll  hands,  do .  1  20 

3  Drag  downs,  do .  1  30 

2  Shearmen,  do .  1  42 
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DAILY  WAGE— Continued. 


No.  of 
per¬ 
sons. 

2  Oilers,  average,  1  48 

10  Straighteners,  do .  1  74 

10  Cut  offs,  do .  1  54 

5  Pickle  boxers,  do .  1  44 

4  Draughtsmen,  do .  3  65 

2  Sheet  iron  workers,  do . 3  08 

2  Layer  out  and  fitters,  do .  2  58 

2  Plate  iron,  do.  2  72 

2  Template  makers,  do .  2  72 

4  Markers,  do .  2  01 

4  Punchers,  do .  1  77 

4  Riveters,  do .  1  81 

8  Blacksmith’s  helpers.  do .  1  42 

7  Blacksmiths,  do .  2  06 


ANTHRACITE  COAL  MINING. 

While  this  table  represents  conditions  as  they  exist  in  this  one  col¬ 
liery,  it  is  not  intended  to  have  any  bearing  upon  the  general  condi¬ 
tions  prevailing  in  the  anthracite  districts.  To  do  this  successfully 
a  report  should  be  made,  practically  covering  all  of  the  collieries,  by 
this  individual  earnings  process,  an  undertaking  too  great  for  the 
Bureau  with  the  means  at  its  command.  The  following  deductions 
are  made: 

CLASSIFIED  EARNINGS. 


No.  cf 

per¬ 

sons. 

Occupation. 

Highest 

earnings. 

Corre¬ 

spond¬ 

ing 

days. 

Lowest 

earnings. 

Corre¬ 

spond¬ 

ing 

days. 

Average 

yearly 

earnings. 

Average 

daily 

wage. 

4 

Engineers  . 

8777 

60 

369 

8483  04 

301 

8611  50 

81  84 

2 

Carpenters,  . 

571 

20 

285 

441  51 

289 

506  36 

1  76 

3 

Plate  men,  . 

636 

60 

318 

215  18 

177 

399  16 

1  56 

2 

Plate  &  headmen. 

317 

58 

223 

211  68 

159 

264  63 

1  37 

4 

Track  layers,  . . . 

644 

57 

305 

491  61 

289 

580  99 

1  99 

4 

Pump  runners,  . . 

483 

20 

314 

314  62 

209 

405  40 

1  47 

4 

Drivers,  . 

339 

45 

225 

233  48 

186 

284  47 

1  39 

2 

Culm  men,  . 

297 

09-  237 

274  89 

249 

285  99 

1  17 

30 

Miners,  . 

708 

18 

249  48 

417  84 
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The  table  of  earnings  in  the  manufacture  of  men’s,  women's,  misses’ 
and  children  shoes  may  be  summarized  as  follows: 


No.  of 

per¬ 

sons. 

Occupation  and  Sex. 

Highest 

yearly 

earnings. 

Lowest 

yearly 

earnings. 

Average 

yearly 

earnings. 

27 

Cutters  (m), . 

$926  90 

$327  41 

$639  49 

3 

Edge  trimmers  (m),  . 

1,167  05 

634  44 

947  64 

3 

Heel  trimmers  (m),  . 

1,010  66 

762  17 

864  99 

2 

Machine  heel  trimmers  (m) . 

545  02 

489  15 

517  08 

2 

Inseamers  (m) . 

1,239  37 

584  79 

912  33 

2 

Welters  (m) . 

834  52 

270  42 

552  47 

20 

Heelers  (m),  . 

742  94 

284  49 

452  37 

4 

Rounders  (m),  . 

908  83 

345  03 

617  04 

2 

Dividing  stitchers  (m),  . 

712  90 

695  08 

703  99 

4 

Buffers  (m) . 

607  00 

309  78 

445  42 

3 

Crowners  (m), . 

690  00 

442  72 

558  68 

11 

Edge  setters  (m) . 

1,094  47 

461  97 

688  11 

4 

Heel  burnishers  (m) . 

764  34 

680  96 

724  59 

2 

Heel  scourers  (m),  . 

749  65 

617  50 

683  57 

20 

Finishers  (m), . 

1,098  86 

231  15 

539  69 

13 

Solers  (m),  . 

765  00 

276  69 

488  22 

2 

Beater  outs  (m), . 

640  46 

460  26 

550  36 

3 

Naum  kegers  (m),  . 

830  06 

450  03 

676  81 

21 

Trimmers  (f),  . 

413  33 

167  01 

270  09 

142 

Fitters  (f) . 

765  00 

68  57 

288  17 

BUTTONS. 


In  the  presentation  of  individual  earnings  in  the  manufacture  of 
buttons,  of  the  60  persons  employed  34  were  females,  24  males  and  2 
boys.  The  highest  earnings  of  die  workers,  male,  is  found  to  be 
$1,103.94,  lowest$391.75,average$ 724.49;  of  the  pressers,  male,  highest 
$805.00,  lowest  $316.00,  average  $459.94;  of  the  filers,  females,  highest 
$297.47,  lowest  $133.76,  average  $206.45;  of  the  pickers,  females, 
highest,  $217.40,  lowest  $164.70,  average  $200.00;  of  the  folders,  fe¬ 
males,  highest  $215.90,  lowest  $157.41,  average  $186.66;  of  the  assort- 
ers,  females,  highest  $255.61,  lowest  $204.33,  average  $222.36;  of  the 
finishers,  females,  highest  $254.57,  lowest  $233.95,  average  $244.26. 
In  this  table  but  few  individuals  are  credited  with  time,  the  work 
being  principally  contract  or  piece  work,  but  the  days  of  employment 
of  the  die.  workers  would  indicate  that  the  establishment  was  oper¬ 
ated  on  pretty  full  time,  as  the  range  for  the  5  adults  is  from  294  to  314 
days. 

KNIT  UNDERWEAR. 

Of  the  199  individual  wage  earners  in  the  underwear  presentation 
I  hree-fourths  are  found  to  be  females.  In  the  following  summary, 
embracing  the  leading  occupations,  142  are  females.  But  little  time 
is  given,  the  work  being  principally  by  contract  or  piece  work. 
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KNIT  UNDERWEAR — Classified  Earnings. 


No.  of 

per¬ 

sons. 

Occupation  and  Sex. 

Highest 

earnings. 

Corre¬ 

spond¬ 

ing 

days. 

Lowest 

earnings. 

Corre¬ 

spond¬ 

ing 

days. 

Average 

yearly 

earnings. 

4 

Firemen  (m),  . 

$469  09 

316 

$415  81 

296 

$452  41 

4 

Dyers  (m),  . .  .< . 

546  23 

312 

358  65 

286 

416  25 

3 

Dry  house  (m),  . 

372  95 

264 

211  84 

169 

284  63 

7 

Carders  (m),  . 

1,338  05 

297 

310  16 

248 

522  27 

4 

Knitters  (f),  . 

170  47 

255 

151  57 

227 

162  45 

3 

Knitters  (m),  . 

1,247  75 

273 

369  66 

254 

849  60 

12 

Finishers  (£),  . 

194  56 

259 

96  42 

155 

142  98 

2 

Cutters  (m),  . 

665  25 

221 

269  18 

227 

467  22 

2 

Waste  assorters  (£),  . 

157  42 

236 

140  64 

241 

149  03 

7 

Folders  (f),  . 

237  27 

284 

198  13 

259 

209  66 

3 

Boxers  (f),  . 

179  73 

269 

146  83 

220 

166  60 

3 

Hand  button  sewers, (f),  189  16 

125  55 

156  80 

9 

o 

Waste  assorters  and 

trimmer  (£),  . 

117  -34 

89  77 

108  04 

4 

Boarders  (£),  . 

199  64 

180  76 

192  45 

12 

Spinners  (m),  . 

947  60 

228  74 

462  35 

10 

Knitters  (f),  . 

161  65 

113  00 

132  52 

44 

Loopers  (f),  . 

280  71 

104  61 

187  77 

10 

Shirt  finishers  (£),  .. 

256  10 

159  58 

186  03 

10 

Drawer  finishers  (f), 

296  09 

124  54 

210  96 

5 

Buttonholers  (f),  .... 

322  85 

191  33 

244  99 

9 

Thread  trimmers  (f), 

165  63 

76  13 

109  04 

2 

Facers  (f),  . 

287  91 

148  97 

218  44 

2 

Markers  (f),  . 

136  66 

119  99 

128  33 

5 

Seamers  (f),  . 

274  15 

165  36 

213  53 

5 

Over  seamers  (f),  ... 

215  44 

194  05 

207  52 

2 

Hand  button  sewers  (f),  130  35 

117  64 

124  00 

HOSIERY. 

Of 

the  95  individual  wage  earners  in  the  hosiery  presentation  61 

are  females  and  15  boys,  and  as  the  work 

is  mostly  piece  work,  but 

little  idea  can  be  given  of  the  average  daily  wage 

The  following 

summary  is  submitted: 

No.  of 

per¬ 

rons. 

Corre 

Corre- 

Average 

yearly 

earnings. 

Occupation  and  Sex. 

Highest 

earnings. 

spond- 

ing 

days. 

Lowest 

earnings. 

spond- 

ing 

days. 

2 

Sorters  (f), . 

$134  35 

283 

$125  41 

273 

$129  88 

3 

Fixers  (m),  . 

790  41 

302 

411  89 

294 

605  69 

2 

Engineers  (m), . 

599  70 

299 

422  85 

281 

511  27 

3 

Laborers  (m),  . 

523  62 

317 

276  65 

296 

341  89 
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HOSIERY— Cintinued. 


No.  of 

per¬ 

sons. 

Occupation  and  Sex. 

Highest 

earnings. 

Corre- 
spond- 
*  ing 
days. 

Lowest 

earnings. 

Corre¬ 

spond¬ 

ing 

days. 

Average 

yearly 

earnings. 

2 

Winders  (f),  . 

172  91 

159  97 

166  44 

3 

Weavers  (m),  . 

538  63 

442  20 

453  00 

3 

Knitters  (f),  . 

283  43 

2$5  03 

259  85 

8 

Loopers  (f) . 

390  79 

147  67 

266  89 

11 

Seamers  (f),  . 

394  00 

201  29 

270  90 

7 

Toppers  (f),  . 

194  10 

132  33 

159  97 

2 

Welters  (f) . 

381  19 

306  03 

343  61 

2 

Cutters  (f), . 

241  98 

208  39 

225  18 

8 

Menders  (f),  . 

354  13 

203  39 

271  10 

4 

Pressers  (m),  . 

1,018  81 

916  80 

954  70 

3 

Finishers  &  pairers  (f),  351  41 

310  83 

332  14 

3 

Finishers  &  folders  (f),  190  27 

170  59 

181  00 

PAPER  BOX  MAKING. 

Five  box  makers,  males,  range  in  earnings  for  the  year  from  $1,- 
104.64  to  $176.71,  average  $510.34.  Sixteen  box  makers,  females, 
range  in  earnings  for  the  year  from  $387.69  to  $97.95,  average,  $246.93. 

PAPER  MAKING. 

This  table  of  individual  earnings  was  taken  from  a  book  and  writ¬ 
ing  paper  establishment.  The  following  summary  shows  the  average 
earnings  by  classification,  and  largely  the  time,  consequently  the 
average  daily  wage.  Of  the  128  individual  wage  earners  summarized 
if  will  be  seen  that  65  are  females,  showing  that  only  about  one-half 
of  the  employes  in  the  manufacture  of  this  kind  of  paper  are  males. 
It  will  be  noticed  that  the  earnings  of  the  females  range  from  $110.29 
to  $357.49,  and  that  their  average  earnings  were  $206.00. 


CLASSIFIED  EARNINGS. 


No.  of 

per¬ 

sons. 

Occupation  and  Sex. 

Highest 

earnings. 

Corre¬ 

spond¬ 

ing 

days. 

Lowest 

earnings. 

Corre¬ 

spond¬ 

ing 

days. 

Average 

yearly 

earnings. 

4 

Engineers  (m) . 

.  $736  27 

297 

$655  86 

291 

$681  46 

7 

Engineer’s  helpers(m) 

,  345  00 

345 

276  50 

276 

295  07 

4 

Firemen  (m),  . 

575  63 

365 

475  20 

352 

527  72 

2 

Firemen’s  helpers  (m),  316  00 

316 

298  50 

298 

307  25 

3 

Electricians  and  en¬ 
gineers  (m) .  685  55 

339 

450  90 

334 

573  05 

4 

Machine  tenders  (m), 

678  36 

301 

600  77 

291 

651  93 

3 

Machine  helpers  (m), 

337  51 

300 

321  36 

287 

328  78 
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CLASSIFIED  EARNINGS— Continued. 


No.  of 

per¬ 

sons. 

Occupation  and  Sex. 

Highest 

earnings. 

Coi  re¬ 
spond¬ 
ing 
days. 

Lowest 

earnings. 

Corre¬ 

spond¬ 

ing 

days. 

Average 

yearly 

earnings. 

2 

Calendar  tenders  (m),. 

539  80 

300 

406  34 

301 

473  07 

2 

Loft  foremen  ( mj ,  .  .  . . 

556  20 

309 

524  05 

333 

540  12 

6 

Loft  hands  (m),  . 

367  33 

326 

309  93 

275 

340  43 

2 

Plate  men  (m), . 

355  49 

316 

289  10 

257 

322  29 

2 

Plater  men  (m), . 

332  45 

295 

326  23 

290 

329  34 

3 

Ruler  feeders  (f), . 

202  32 

300 

189  99 

281 

195  39 

2 

Rulers  (m) . 

668  23 

297 

470  45 

261 

569  34 

3 

Rulers  (f),  . 

192  47 

253 

165  02 

244 

174  32 

9 

Plater  girls  (f),  . 

181  50 

302 

160  80 

268 

172  50 

2 

Rag  sorters  (f), . 

164  10 

273 

157  80 

263 

160  95 

4 

Trimmers  (m),  . 

474  84 

301 

243  93 

218 

378  08 

2 

Sizemakers  (m), . 

761  05 

307 

411  64 

366 

586  34 

2 

Inspectors  (m),  . 

353  23 

314 

337  50 

300 

345  36 

7 

Inspectors  (f), . 

199  78 

296 

167  84 

279 

203  19 

2 

Carpenters  (m), . 

351  83 

312 

288  38 

241 

320  10 

2 

Millwrights  (m),  . 

762  28 

308 

691  52 

34l 

726  90 

5 

Calender  feeders  (f),  . 

262  49 

245  34 

256  34 

13 

Rag  assorters  (f),  ... 

206  30 

110  29 

155  61 

7 

Calender  (f) . 

298  44 

212  07 

257  62 

13 

Sorters  (f),  . 

297  65 

157  22 

222  51 

3 

Finishers  (f),  . 

357  49 

280  98 

306  53 

8 

Laborers  (m),  . 

331  29 

294 

286  00 

286 

305  38 

PRODUCTION  TABLES. 

Pig  Iron. 

The  total  production  of  pig  iron  is  shown  to  have  been  4,617,034 
gross  tons,  an  increase  of  591,284  tons  over  the  production  of  1896,  or 
14.7  per  cent.  The  total  value  is  shown  to  have  been  $48,884,454  as 
against  $45,172,039  in  1896,  an  increase  in  total  value  of  $3,712,815 
or  8.2  per  cent.  The  value  per  ton  shows  a  shrinkage  of  5.6  per  cent., 
the  average  for  1897  being  $10.58  as  against  $11.21  in  1896,  a  decrease 
of  63  cents  per  ton.  The  cost  of  basic  materials,  which  means  only 
the  iron  producing  materials,  that  is  to  say,  the  iron  ore,  scrap  or  cin¬ 
der,  is  shown  to  have  been  $29,962,533  as  against  $26,251,420  in  1896, 
an  increase  of  $3,711,113,  or  14.1  per  cent.  The  cost  per  ton  is  shown 
to  have  been  $6.48  as  against  $6.52  in  1896,  a  decrease  of  4  cents  per 
ton.  It  must  be  understood,  as  previously  explained,  that  neither 
fuel  nor  limestone,  nor  any  item,  except  the  basic  iron  producing 
materials,  are  included  in  this  cost.  The  number  of  working  people 
employed  was  11,272  as  against  11,580  in  1896,  a  decrease  of  308,  or  2.7 
per  cent.  The  average  days  of  employment  were  306  as  against  289 
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in  1896,  an  increase  of  17  days,  or  5.1)  per  cent.  The  average  yearly 
earnings  were  $114.1)2  as  against  $31)0.30  in  181)6,  an  increase  of  $18.02, 
or  4.7  per  cent.  The  average  daily  wage  was  practically  the  same  as 
in  1890,  the  average  for  1897  being  $1.30  and  for  1896  $1.37. 

Comparison  as  to  capital  invested  cannot  be  made  for  the  reason 
that  separation  has  not  heretofore  been  carefully  made  between  the 
capital  invested  in  the  rolling  mills  and  the  furnaces,  nor  has  it  yet 
been  possible  to  get  a  minute  separation,  but  after  the  most  careful 
investigation  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  capital  invested  in  the  active 
pig  iron  furnaces  for  1897  was  $41,000,000.  The  presentation  of  the 
relative  per  cent,  by  counties  of  production  of  pig  iron,  steel,  iron  and 
steel  rolled  into  finished  form  and  tin  plate  will  be  found  of  interest 
and  may  be  relied  upon  as  accurate.  In  pig  iron  it  will  be  seen  that 
Allegheny  county  produced  57.55  per  cent,  of  the  entire  production  of 
the  State, .and  that  there  were  but  twenty  pig  iron  producing  counties 
in  the  State,  Huntingdon  county  being  the  lowest  on  the  list,  produc¬ 
ing  only  .04  per  cent.  (See  page  545.) 

STEEL  PRODUCTION. 

The  total  production  of  bessemer,  open  hearth  and  crucible  steel  is 
shown  to  have  been  4,318,622  gross  tons  as  against  3,345,529  tons  as 
compiled  by  the  American  Iron  and  Steel  Association  for  1896,  an  in 
crease  of  973,093  gross  tons,  or  29  per  cent  A  comparison  by  detail 
shows  open  hearth  1,421,373  as  against  1,009,008  in  1896,  an  increase 
of  411,705  gross  tons,  or  40.8  per  cent.;  bessemer  2,848,204  gross  tons 
as  against  2,292,814  tons  in  1890,  an  increase  of  555,390  tons,  or  24.2 
per  cent.;  crucible,  49,245  tons  as  against  43,107  tons  in  1896,  an  in¬ 
crease  of  6,138  tons,  or  14.2  per  cent.  Steel  was  only  produced  in  19 
counties,  Allegheny  leading  with  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  entire  pro¬ 
duction  of  the  State — 05.05  per  cent.,  and  Crawford  ending  the  list 
with  the  infintesimal  production  of  .0027  per  cent.  (See  page  547.) 

IRON  AND  STEEL  ROLLED  INTO  FINISHED  FORM. 

The  production  for  1897  is  shown  to  have  been  4,714,333  net  tons  as 
against  3,757,070  tons  in  1890,  an  increase  of  957,263  tons,  or  25.5  per 
cent.  The  total  value  was  $123,900,771  as  against  $119,029,762  in 
1896,  an  increase  of  $4,871,009,  or  4.09  per  cent.  The  average  value 
per  net  ton  was  $26.28  as  against  $31.68  in  1896,  a  decrease  of  $5.40. 
The  value  of  the  basic  material,  that  is,  the  iron  or  steel  only  out  of 
which  the  production  of  rolled  iron  and  steel  was  made,  excluding  all 
other  items  of  cost,  such  as  fuel,  repairs,  management,  office  help,  in¬ 
vestment  and  other  expenses,  was  $16.53  per  ton  as  against  $18.83  in 
1896,  a  decrease  of  $2.30.  The  average  daily  wage  of  the  working  peo¬ 
ple,  skilled  and  unskilled,  is  shown  to  have  been  $1.71  as  against  $1.77 
j;i  1896,  a  decrease  of  6  cents.  However,  owing  to  increased  days  of 
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employment,  their  yearly  earnings,  $461.19,  exceeded  those  of  1896 
by  $16.30. 

Thirty-two  counties  produced  iron  and  steel  rolled  into  finished 
form  in  1897.  Again  Allegheny  county  leads  with  54.20  per  cent,  of 
the  entire  production  of  the  State,  and  Crawford  ends  the  list  with 
the  small  production  of  .0011  per  cent.  (See  page  551.) 

TIN  PLATE. 

Fifteen  black  plate  works  were  in  operation  in  1897  as  against  13 
in  1896,  and  produced  254,157,601  pounds  of  black  plate  as  against 
158,306.490  pounds  in  1896,  an  increase  of  95,851,111  pounds,  or  60.5 
per  cent.  Fourteen  of  these  15  plants  turned  out  a  tinned  produc¬ 
tion  of  179,705,766  pounds  as  against  97,814,762  pounds  produced  in 
1896,  an  increase  of  81,891,004  pounds,  or  83.7  per  cent.  The  value  of 
the  tinned  production  per  one  hundred  pounds  was  $2.88  as  against 
$3.23  in  1896,  a  shrinkage  of  35  cents  per  one  hundred  pounds  or  10.9 
per  cent.  The  average  value  of  the  black  plate  pickled  ready  for  tin¬ 
ning,  but  not  tinned,  was  $44.51  as  against  $48.93  per  net  ton  in  1S96, 
a  shrinkage  of  $4.42,  or  9  per  cent.  The  number  of  working  people 
employed  in  these  black  plate  works  was  3,920  as  against  3,194  in  1896, 
an  increase  of  726  persons,  or  22.7  per  cent.  The  average  days  of  em¬ 
ployment  were  281,  an  increase  over  1896  of  31  days.  The  average 
yearly  earnings  were  $568.17,  an  increase  over  1896  of  $111.62,  or  24.4 
per  cent.  The  average  daily  wage  was  $2.02,  an  increase  over  1896 
of  22  cents,  or  12.2  per  cent. 

Eleven  dipping  works,  that  is,  plants  that  buy  the  black  plate  and 
dip  or  coat  it  with  tin,  were  in  operation  during  1897,  and  produced 
45,936  pounds  of  tin  and  terne  plate,  all  of  which  but  10,000  pounds 
was  American  plate.  These  11  dipping  plants,  together  with  the  14 
black  plate  works  having  a  tinned  production,  made  25  plants  pro¬ 
ducing  a  tinned  output  for  1897,  with  a  combined  production  of  225,- 
641,766  pounds  as  against  139,588,703  pounds  in  1896,  an  increase  of 
86,053,063  pounds,  or  61.6  per  cent.,  the  total  value  of  which  was  $6,- 
997,041  as  against  $5,045,097  in  1896,  an  increase  of  $1,951,944,  or 
38.7  per  cent.  The  average  value  per  one  hundred  pounds  of  this 
combined  production  was  $3.10  as  against  $3.61  in  1896,  a  shrinkage 
of  51  cents  per  one  hundred  pounds,  or  14.1  per  cent.  Reference  to 
the  percentage  table  of  production  by  counties,  page  558,  will  show 
that  in  1897  ten  counties  produced  black  plate  for  tinning.  Lawrence 
county  heading  the  list  with  over  one-third  of  the  entire  production  of 
the  State — 35.41  per  cent.,  and  Beaver  county  ending  it  with  a  produc¬ 
tion  of  .10  per  cent.  By  reference  to  the  first  table  on  page  559,  it  will 
be  seen  that  only  9  counties  manufacturing  black  plate  made  a  tinned 
production,  Lawrence  county  leading  with  32.34  per  cent.,  and  Arm¬ 
strong  ending  with  ,25  per  cent.  It  will  also  be  seen  that  there  are 
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(lipping  works  in  but  4  counties  of  the  State,  Philadelphia  leading 
with  a  production  of  (>0.84  per  cent.,  and  Berks  ending  with  2.91  per 
cent.  In  the  combined  production  by  counties,  that  is,  the  combined 
tin  plate  production  of  the  black  plate  works  and  the  dipping  works, 
ic  will  be  seen  that  the  list  covers  11  counties.  In  this  combination 
Allegheny  heads  the  list  with  29.69  per  cent.,  and  Armstrong  ends  it 
with  .21  per  cent. 

While  the  capacity  for  the  production  of  tin  plate  will  be  sufficiently 
increased  in  1898  to  establish  the  permanency  of  the  growth  of  1897, 
the  mammoth  plants  now  under  contract  will  not  be  completed  early 
enough  to  give  full  force  to  their  significance  before  report  is  made 
for  1899. 

As  a  concluding  summary,  Pennsylvania  made  over  40  per  cent, 
of  all  the  tin  plate  produced  in  the  United  States  in  1897;  about  57 
per  cent,  of  all  the  iron  and  steel  rolled  into  finished  form;  over  60  per 
cent,  of  all  the  steel,  and  nearly  50  per  cent,  of  all  the  pig  iron. 
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Tunney  v.  Carnegie  Brothers  &  Co.,  146  Pa.  618. 

Wagner  v.  Jayne  Chemical  Co.,  147  Pa.  475. 

Walbert  v.  Trexler,  156  Pa.  112. 

Walton  v.  Bryn  Mawr  Hotel  Co.,  160  Pa.  3. 

Weaver  v.  Iselin,  161  Pa.  3S6. 

Wilson  v.  Pennsylvania  R.  Co.,  177  Pa.  £03. 

Wojciechowski  v.  Spreckles  Sugar  Refinery  Co.,  177  Pa.  57. 
Wust  v.  Erie  City  Iron  Works,  149  Pa.  263. 

Yannesse  v.  Catsburg  Coal  Co.,  159  Pa.  403. 

SUBJECTS— 

Note. — The  figures  refer  to  sections. 

BOSS— 

.Mining  boss,  108. 

CONTRACTOR— 

See  sub-contractor. 

DAMAGES— 

The  amount  recovered  in  many  cases,  2. 

EMPLOYE— 

The  workman,  so  the  courts  declare,  assumes  the  risk, 
12,  13. 

An  employe  must  prove  his  case,  4,  8,  9. 

An  employer  is  not  liable  for  an  injury  happening  to  an 
employe  while  rendering  a  voluntary  service,  49. 

Who  is  a  fellow  servant,  14,  15,  16,  21,  25. 

A  train  dispatcher  and  a  train  employe,  24. 

A  tinman  employed  by  a  railroad  company,  17. 

When  is  a  trainmaster  a  fellow  servant,  18. 

An  employe  of  an  iron  company  who  unloads  railway 
cars  in  the  iron  company’s  yard,  19. 

An  engineer  and  brakeman,  22. 

A  workman  and  assistant  foreman,  23. 

A  laborer  and  foreman,  23. 

A  slate  picker  boss  and  slate  picker,  23. 

An  engineer  and  miner,  26. 

A  fireman  and  station  agent,  27. 

A  mining  boss  and  miners,  108. 

Construction  of  the  statute,  29-31. 

An  employer  is  not  an  insurer  for  his  employes,  43. 

Effect  of  giving  a  written  release  to  the  employe,  107. 
EMPLOYER— 

No  serious  consequences  would  result  to  the  employers  in 
holding  them  responsible  for  the  consequences  in  know¬ 
ingly  using  unsafe  machinery,  etc.,  45. 

An  employer  is  not  an  insurer  for  his  employes,  43. 
Employes  are  deemed  negligent  when  they  omit  to  give 
notice  of  defects  in  machinery,  etc.,  72. 

EMPLOYER’S  DUTY— 

He  must  use  responsible  care  in  selecting  employes,  36, 
45-48,  51,  59. 

In  selecting  a  place  for  employes  to  work,  36. 

And  give  notice  of  dangers  attending  the  work  to  be  done, 
35,  47. 

Cases  of  defective  or  proper  appliances,  63.  64.  71. 
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What  guards  to  machinery  are  required,  64. 

An  imperfectly  constructed  gangway,  66. 

A  too  narrow  platform,  67. 

A  defective  mangle,  68,  69. 

A  defective  boiler,  70. 

In  an  action  for  an  injury  caused  by  a  defective  appliance, 
what  averments  must  be  made,  109. 

An  unsafe  car  is  not  prima  facie  evidence  of  an  employer's 
negligence,  45. 

He  must  know  that  it  was  unsafe,  45. 

An  employer  is  not  required  to  provide  the  very  best 
tools,  machinery  and  other  appliances,  60,  62,  75. 

If  the  employe  knows  that  the  machine  he  is  to  operate 
is  dangerous  he  cannot  recover  for  an  injury,  54,  57,  65, 
74,  94. 

How  far  an  employe  is  presumed  to  know  whether  appli¬ 
ances  are  safe,  73. 

When  an  employer  is  liable  for  not  repairing  a  known  de¬ 
fect,  72. 

An  employer  is  not  liable  for  an  injury  caused  by  em¬ 
ploying  an  incompetent  employe  if  not  knowing  this, 
28,  43. 

When  an  employe  is  thus  injured  he  must  prove  that  the 
one  who  injured  him  was  incompetent,  91-93. 

INJURIES— 

An  injury  caused  by  derailing  a  train,  6,  44. 

An  injury  caused  by  a  boiler  explosion,  7. 

It  is  not  proper  to  guess  at  the  cause  of  an  injury,  8. 

An  injury  caused  by  the  falling  of  a  pile  of  bricks,  8. 

An  injury  caused  by  a  defective  brake,  21. 

An  injury  from  an  explosion  of  a  gas  well,  37. 

An  injury  while  clearing  a  track  from  snow,  38. 

An  injury  while  making  an  excavation,  39. 

An  injury  caused  by  an  unruly  mule,  40. 

An  injury  caused  by  a  defective  timber  'when  removing  a 
bridge,  41. 

An  injury  from  a  napthaline  explosion,  42. 

An  injury  from  a  defective  flue,  46. 

An  injury  from  inhaling  the  fumes  of  nitric  acid,  47. 

An  injury  from  the  bursting  of  a  boiler  tube,  48. 

An  injury  from  a  defective  caboose,  50. 

An  injury  from  a  defective  machine  for  punching  tin,  52. 

INSPECTION— 

Effect  of,  45,  46. 

The  inspector  must  be  competent,  51. 

When  must  a  railroad  company  inspect  the  cars  of  an¬ 
other  company,  61. 

See  Employe,  60;  Negilgence,  25;  Injuries,  15;  Railroad 
Company,  8. 

INSTRUCTION  TO  EMPLOYE— 

Duty  of  employer  to  instruct  inexperienced  persons,  62-64 
76,  77,  83,  87. 

Remarks  of  the  court  on  the  subject,  77-79. 
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Cases  of  instruction  contended  to  have  been  insufficient, 
80-82. 

NEGLIGENCE— 

The  employer  is  not  liable  for  an  injury  sustained  by  an 
employe  through  the  carelessness  of  another  in  the 
same  general  service,  42,  12,  13. 

An  employe  cannot  recover  when  he  himself  has  been 
negligent,  62,  95,  99. 

What  is  contributory  negligence,  96-98,  102,  103. 

When  it  is  an  error  to  withdraw  the  question  of  contribu¬ 
tory  negligence  from  the  jury,  20. 

If  a  person  is  injured  by  continuing  to  work  on  a  scaffold 
that  is  known  to  be  dangerous,  this  is  contributory  neg¬ 
ligence,  65. 

It  is  not  contributory  negligence  to  side  track  a  car  by 
a  flying  switch  when  the  exigency  of  the  service  de¬ 
mands  it,  99. 

What  is  contributory  negligence  when  a  service  is  dan¬ 
gerous,  is  not  necessary,  and  the  employe  is  warned 
against  doing  it,  100. 

A  car  inspector  is  guilty  of  contributory  negligence  when 
improperly  standing  on  a  switch,  101. 

It  is  not  contributory  negligence  for  a  blacksmith  know¬ 
ingly  to  continue  to  work  with  an  incompetent  helper, 
104. 

When  a  railroad  employe  is  guilty  of  contributory  negli¬ 
gence  in  not  putting  out  a  signal  of  warning,  105. 

To  recover  one  must  prove  that  he  was  employed,  3. 

He  must  prove  that  his  employer  was  negligent,  4,  5, 
8-11,  49. 

The  proof  must  be  affirmative,  9. 

PLACE— 

An  employer  must  select  a  suitable  place  to  work,  43, 
84,  36. 

RISK  OF  EMPLOYMENT— 

An  employe  assumes  ordinary  risks,  35,  36,  45,  47. 

A  father  assumes  the  risks  attending  the  employment 
of  his  son,  53. 

If  the  risk  be  unusual,  and  is  known  and  assumed,  the  em¬ 
ploye  cannot  recover  for  an  injury,  54,  57,  65,  74,  94. 

An  employer  is  not  answerable  from  a  risk  merely  inci¬ 
dent  to  an  employe’s  employment,  51. 

An  employer  is  not  held  to  as  much  strictness  during  the 
alteration  of  a  building,  58. 

See  Employe. 

SUB-CONTRACTOR— 

When  is  he  liable,  106. 

See  Independent  Contractor. 

SUPERINTENDENT— 

The  act  of  the  superintgendent  is  the  act  of  the  employer, 
32-34. 

Difficulty  is  to  determine  whether  the  employe  is  a  super¬ 
intendent  or  a  fellow  employe,  33. 
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VICE  PRINCIPAL— 

Who  is  a,  15. 

When  a  workman  is  injured  by  his  vice  principal  the  em¬ 
ployer  is  liable,  32,  34. 
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